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Claim  op  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Right  or 
Imposing  Taxes  without  Limitation. 

It  is  now  six  months  since  we  first  drew  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
English  public  to  the  assumption  of  this  monstrous  privilege  by  the 
East  India  Company ;  *  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  the  English  IVess, 
though  rather  tardily,  has  at  length  taken  up  the  subject  also.  Since 
tbe  publication  of  the  first  article  which  appeared  in  our  pages  on 
this  question,  we  have  from  time  to  time  printed  all  the  documents 
connected  with  the  discussion,  accompanied  with  comments.  In  almost 
every  Number  of  this  Work  that  has  pa^^«i  from  our  hands  ;  but  a 
new  circumstance  gives  us  occasion  to .  Veturri/iEigain  to  the  diarge, 
for  the  purpose  of  following  it  up  by  other  doctukients  and  other  ar- 
guments bearing  equally  on  the  point  still  at'^sue^ 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  able  and  iii|telligent  odtholl  of  '  The  llbtory 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,*  who  1^  recently  bieii  employed  by  the 
Bengal  Government  on  a  mission  to^iaru,  haying  ticcusioii  to  return 
to  England,  has  been  deputed  by  the  Brltlsli  inhabitants  of  LakuttA 
to  act  as  their  agent  in  England,  for  carrying  into  effect  their  wishes,. 
as  expressed  in  their  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  thii 
subject.  That  to  the  House  of  Peers  is  confided  to  tbe  Mtirquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Darnley  ;  that  to  the  Hou^^e  of  Commons  is 
intrusted  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Brougham  ;  and  the  sum 
of  3,000/.  sterling  has  been  raised  by  subscription  to  defray  the  expense 
of  carrj'ing  these  petitions  through  both  Houses.  \Mieu  t  he  clioice  of 
the  distinguished  individuals  named  was  made  in  Calcutta,  the  change 
in  the  councils  of  the  English  Government  was  not  known, — the  par^ 
tics  named  were  then  in  Opposition :  now,  however.  Lord  Lansdowne- 
is  one  of  the  principal  Ministers  of  State,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh: 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  well  as  a  Privy  Councillor.  This^ 
we  fear,  will  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  chances  of  the  petitions 
being  brought  forward  with  effect,  as  their  purport  is  to  com^ilain 
of  that  very  Board  of  Control,  of  which  the  constitution  is  still  nearty 
the  same  as  ever,  and  which  the  Ministers  for  the  time  being;  be 

•  See  an  article  on  this  subject  in  '  The  Oriental  Herald*  for  J^^ 
la«t,vol.  xiii.,  p.  614. 
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they  who  they  may,  will  deem  it  their  duty  to  support.  But  this  ii 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  all  petitioners  for  redress  of  wrongs 
are  placed.  If  their  complaints  against  the  evil-doers  are  placed  in 
t)ie  hasds  of  Oppotttion,  tbey*n|iiy  b»  bearcb  hut  will  never  ke  i^ 
tMkI  t#  by  Ihoflie  iu  |X)^^er.  If  :thcy  uit  ftent  direct  to  tlhoBe  in 
authority,  they  are  either  not  brought  forward  at  all,  or  so  coldly  as 
to  ensure  their  subsequent  n^ect.  Unless  the  whole  question  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Monopoly  can  be  brought  into  discussion, — 
and  t&i^c^  onjy'be  .done  tlirougn  tb^  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  England, — no  question  for  reform  of  Indian  abuses  will 
be  listened  to  with  patience  in  eitiier  House  of  Parliament  3  though 
we  rejoice  at  every  circumstance,  bearing  upon  this  Monopoly, 
that  may  arise  for  public  discussion,  because  it  serves  to  keep  the 
public  mind  iditeon  this  subject,  ^nd-  increases  the  store  of  facts  and 
aiguments  to  be  brought  up  in  judgment. against  it  when  the  day 
of  reckonitig,  now  fast  nppruachinj^,  shall  arrive. 

The  people  of  ED^knd,  general] >%  think  of  India  only  as  a  vast 
and  rich  country,  from  the  interiot  of  which  they  are  now -shut  oat 
by  the  odious  moiRqjoly  of  the  East  India.  Company;  and  their 
chief  hope  and  desire  is,  to  gee  that  country  and  China  thrown  opeii> 
as  South  America,  New  Holland,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
world  now  are^  to  increase  the  niunber  of  markets  for  consuming 
their  productions.  That  desire  was  considered  to  be  in  some  degree 
gratified  by  the  partial  opening  of  the  East  India  trade,  which  took 
place  at  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  by  which  ships  were  allowed 
to  visit  the  three  principal  ports  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
Oiough  they  could  not  touch  at  intermediate  ones,  nor  send  ^ents 
or  supercargoes  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  interior,  where  the  great 
tonsumption  must  always  be.  But,  if  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the 
fiast  India  Company,  of  a  right  to  levy  what  taxes  they  please, 
without  Uceiise  or  limitation,  on  every  British  subject  visiting  India 
for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  trade,  be  admitted, — they  will  have  it 
In  their  power  to  retain  their  commercial  monopoly  in  spite  of  all 
that  ParUament  has  done,  or  can  do,  towards  its  amelioration :  for 
being  themselves  exempt  from  any  tax,  as  they  are  the  tax-imposers. 
as  well  as  tax-collectors,  they  have  only  to  tax  all  their  trading 
rivals  up  to  the  proper  limit,  and  they  can  at  once  destroy  all  com- 
petition^ and  drive  every  other  tratler,  but  themselves,  from  the 
market. 

Any  notion  of  a  free  trade  under  such  a  power  as  this,  is  perfect 
modkery  ^  it  is  worse  than  even  the  arbitary  exacticms  of  a  Turkish 
Pasl^a,  or  a  Bedouin  robber  -,  because  these  are  but  occasional,  and 
fpr  a  season  at  least  may  be  escaped  :  whereas  the  unlimited  taxa-^ 
tion  of  the  East  India  Company  being  managed  upon  the  most  ap^ 
pf oyed  models  of  more  enhghtened  fiscal  regulations,  reach  every 
individual,  and  no  man  can  hope  to  elude  its  rapacious  grasp. 

If  aiQr  thing  could  rouse  the  peppl^  of  India  to  resistance^  it  ought 
to  be  this  ^  and  as  we  lost  America  by  the  same  line  of  conduct. 
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attemptiiig  to  tax  Uie  people  without  giving  them  a  voiee  in  the 
matter,  and  singularly  enough  too^  beginning  then,  as  now,  with  one 
of  the  most  offensive  of  all  imposts,  a  Stamp  Tax,  we  are  not 
without  a  hope  of  seeing  similar  good  effects  proceeding  from 
similarly  sufficient  causes.  If  any  ming  could  rouse  the  people  of 
England  also,  to  any  interest  whatever  about  India,  it  ought  to  be 
this  monstrous  claim  of  the  India  Company :  first,  because  if  per* 
sisted  in^  it  may  lead  to  the  entire  loss  of  that  country,  whicJi  it  is 
the  fashion  to  call  'the  brightest  jewel  in  the  British  Crown;*  and 
nesU,  because  if  not  so  lost,  it  must  render  it  useless  as  a  mart  of 
trade :  since  any  government,  itself  composed  of  traders,  who  have 
the  power  to  tax  all  other  traders  visiting  their  markets  to  any  ex- 
tent they  please,  will  effectually  keep  all  rivals  out,  and  enjoy  the 
trade  entirely  to  themselves,  as  mudi  as  if  their  exclusive  monopoly 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  fifty  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Lei  ua  hi^,  tlKerefiMre,  that  both  in  India  and  in  England,  the 
resstanee  to  tiiis  impndent  osurpation  of  the  India  Company  will  be 
straog  and  geaerdi ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  end  in  wresting 
tlie  whole  couatry  from  their  imquitous  and  degrading  dominkm* 
To  aeaiat  ia  thb,  we  ahaiU  give,  in  this  place,  a  summary  history  of 
the  attcBE^  in  quettton^  which  we  transcribe  from  a  conminnication 
ainmltatMOfusly  sent  to  different  pabikatloiti,  thou§^  appearisg  but 
i&£ew^  and  which  we  tfterefbre  deem  it  our  duty  to  place  on  record 
in  the  pages  of  this  Work ;  in  preceding  Numbers  of  which  will  be 
fimod  alnost  every  thing  that  hn  yet  appeared  in  India  or  in  £ng« 
land  on  this  topic,  in  addition  to  such  iUustrations  as  we  have  £Rmi 
time  to  time  offered  fconl  our  own  fen« 

*  Tin  C««ipaiiy*8  exchequer  was  drained  by  the  Burmese  war, 
mbkh  is  said  to  have  eatatkd  on  the  nation— for,  speaking  ra* 
(•Meilgr,  tills  is  tlie  raai  state  of  the  case —  a  debt  of  13,000,000/. 
sterBag:.  To  meet  the  eaormous  disbursetnents  of  the  Burmese 
war,  the  lodiaa  Goremment,  as  early  as  1824,  made  an  attempt  to 
in^MMe  general  stamp  duties  on  Iheir  Indian  subjects,  and  promul- 
gated  a  knr  to  this  effisct.  The  Indbans  resisted  the  edict,  by  per^ 
versdy  revising  to  purchase  stamps,  and  the  law  became  a  dead 
letter^  the  kical  Gotvemineiit  not  daring  to  enforce  it  for  fear  of  ex- 
dting  insiirmetioa,  of  which,  on  similar  grounds,  th^  had  the 
cxpoienee  of  more  tkan  one  example.  On  this,  it  occurred  to 
thtta,  that  taxing  tbe4r  rivals,  the  Bntish  merchants  of  Calcutta, 
hom  whoan  no  iasanectaon  was  to  be  a|^pvehended,  and  on  whose 
passive  obedience  they  ftilly  redsoned,  would  be  a  wholesome  ex*^ 
aaiple  of  subsilsskNi  to  tlie  wayward  provinces.  This  could  not, 
is  the  lanr  stood,  be  4oeie  withont  the  consent  of  the  audiorities  in 
itngjand  that  iD,  as  ^ley  hBSagfoed,  of  the  Dhrectors  and  India 
Board*  A  regulation  was  therefore  secretly  proposed,  secret  sent 
hone,  secretly  and  readily  approved  of,  secretly  sent  back  to  India, 
tad  then  so  suddenly  promulgated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
hai  not  the  slightest  notion  o(  the  vexatious  and  oppressive  attack 
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meditated  against  their  privileges  and  properties  until  the  law  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Gazette  of  Government.  The  inhabitants 
lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  respectful  petition  to  the  local  Govern* 
ment,  in  which  they  insisted  upon  the  obvious  impolicy  of  stamp 
duties  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  prevailed  throughout  India  j — 
stated^  that  no  measure  of  Government  had  ever  excited  such 
general  alarm,— dwelt  upon  the  embarrassment  which  it  would 
cause  in  all  commercial  dealings^ — and  prayed  that  the  operation  of 
the  law  might  be  suspended.  The  Government  replied,  that  it 
wanted  money,  nnd  must  have  it  -,  that  the  legislature  had  confer- 
red upon  the  Company  and  its  servants  the  power  of  taxing  English- 
men in  any  way,  and  to  any  extent  they  thought  proper,  just  as  they 
taxed  the  Hindoos  -,  and,  above  all,  it  insisted  that  the  stamp  duties 
were  "  among  the  least  objectionable  taxes  that  could  be  imposed 
upon  a  people  ;*'  for  that  they  fell  upon  the  rich,  and  not  upon  the 
needy  !  Seduced  by  this  last  piece  of  nonsensical  extravagance,  it 
went  even  the  length  of  taking  credit  to  itself  for  not  sparing  the 
rich,  as  it  had  already  not  spared  the  poor.  Further,  the  ii&abi- 
tants  of  Calcutta,  who  had  before  imagined  that  they  paid  more 
than  enough,  and  that  they  had  done  a  vast  deal  to  support  an  un- 
popular Government  that  did  nothing  to  support  them,  were  tdd,  in 
plun  terms,  that,  they  contributed  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in 
support  of  the  East  India  Company  -,  and  that,  in  future^  they  must 
contribute  as  directed,  in  order,  as  the  servants  of  the  Company 
expressed  it,  that  there  might  henceforth  be  no  *'  inequitable  exemp- 
tion.** 

'  There  was  no  reasoning  with  an  authority  that  could  banish  a 
man  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  anreat  his  person  and  n^n  his 
prospects  for  advancing  a  solid  argumeat^  or  stating  an  incontro- 
vertible matter  of  fact.  If  this  line  of  {voceediog  had  been  safe, 
the  people  of  Calcutta  could  easily  have  diown,  that  thrbugh  ditect 
or  indirect  contributions,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  rents,  spirits, 
drugs,  in  customs,  in  monopolies^  they  in  reality  contrilMited  ten 
times  more  than  the  poor  and  incapable  provinciais,  aNeged  by  the 
heedless  Government  to  sustain  the  whole  burden  of  the  adininis- 
tration.  Such  a  course  being  utterly  unsafe,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  a  respectful  intimation  to  the  Council,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  explanation  of  those  clauses 
of  the  statute  on  which  the  Company  pr^ended  to  fomnd  its 
right  to  tax  them, — clauses  whidi,  it  was  plain  to  concunon  sense, 
were  meant  only  to  legalize  duties  of  customs,  and  which,  what^ 
ever  their  original  intent,  had  (except  in  relation  to  such  du^es) 
lain  dormant  and  inoperative  for  thirteen  years.  The  onmipotent 
Council  modesty  replied,  that  it  saw  no  objection  to  the  inhabitanti 
of  Calcutta  petitioning  "  the  Parliament  of  England."  This  was  the 
exact  expression  it  made  use  of.  It  had  objections,  nevertheless ; 
for,  when  the  inhabitants  had  obtained  leave  of  the  Sheriff  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament, 
it  sent  a  severe  reprimand  to  that  officer,  who  happened  to  be  a  ser- 
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vant  ef  their  own,  and  commanded  him  to  disallow  the  meeting ; 
an  order  which  of  course  he  complied  with.  The  pretext  for  this 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  was,  an  edict  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter,  twenty  years  old,  from  the  sovereigns  of  Leadenhall-street, 
forhidding  all  public  meetings,  the  object  of  which  might  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  local  Government.  The  penalty,  "  our  high  dis- 
pleasure," as  the  above  puissant  lords  expressed  themselves,  would 
only  have  been  laughable,  if  unhappily  the  legislature  had  not  been 
committed  into  arming  them  with  powers  which  made  it  dangerous 
and  pernicious. 

'  The  inhabitants,  debarred  from  meeting  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, resolved  to  meet  as  an  assembly  of  individuals  3  and  that  there 
might  appear  nothing  clandestine  in  their  proceedings,  gave  a  public 
intimation  of  their  intention.  The  Government,  which  had  "  no 
objection**  to  the  inhabitants  petitioning  the  Parliament  of  England, 
saw  great  objection  to  affording  them  the  means  of  drawing  up  a 
petition,  and  highly  offended  that  they  did  not  evince  themselves 
passively  obedient  to  "  the  Parliament  of  Calcutta,**  sent,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  an  order  to  their  stipendiary  magis- 
trates to  disperse  the  meeting,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  in  a  military 
force  for  this  purpose.  The  magistrates  having  more  sense  and  dis- 
cretion than  their  masters,  consulted  a  lawyer  on  the  legality  of  the 
act ;  and  finding  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  would  be  liable 
to  an  action  of  trespass  for  disturbing  a  lawful  meeting,  they  refused 
to  obey  the  order.  The  meeting,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
wealth,  talent,  and  respectability  of  Calcutta,  European  and  Native, 
accordhigly  took  place,  and  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  temper, 
order,  and  r^ukrity. 

'  A  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  is  distinguished, 
in  our  opinion,  by  good  sense,  temperance,  and  just  constitutional 
sentiments,  was  unanimously  voted,  and  was  shortly  after  nume- 
rously signed  by  every  man  in  Calcutta,  of  whatever  party,  eminent 
for  weahh  or  station,  out  of  the  service  of  the  Company,  but  by  not  one 
man  connected  with  it.  Such  is  the  despotic  character  of  a  Govern- 
ment which,  in  such  times  as  these,  has  the  folly  openly  to  boast  that 
it  always  has  been,  and  ought  always  to  continue  to  be  arbitrary. 

'  Its  being  arbitrary,  however,  did  not  make  it  infallible, — another 
attribute  of  which  it  would  be  glad  to  be  thought  possessed.  The 
Stamp  Regulation  was  to  have  been,  according  to  proclamation,  in 
operation  Irom  the  1st  of  May  3  but  no  one  bought  stamps,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  the  Government  organized  a  cordon  of  stamp- 
officers,  erected  stamp-offices,  built  a  fleet  to  distribute  its  gifts  in  the 
provinces,  placarded,  offered  discounts,  &c. :  still  no  one  would  buy. 

'  The  public,  although  the  vanity  of  the  Government  seduced  it 
to  think  otherwise,  had  got  it  into  their  heads  that  the  regulation 
was  not  law  without  being  approved  by  the  Kind's  Supreme  Court, 
-—a  form  required  by  statute  wherever  a  King  s  Court  has  special 
jurisdiction.    TTiis  was,  in  fact,  the  case  3  and,  after  ap  interval  of 
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conditioii  which  would  neoessarily  be  fatal  to  it^  since  any  taxation 
other  than  by  Parliament,  grounded  upon  the  fact  of  our  being 
represented  in  that  a^embly^  is  allowed^  on  all  hands,  to  be  uncon- 
stitutio^  and  illegal.  Thirdly,  the  declaration  in  paragraph  7 
of  the  £fe«gal  Government's  letter,  that  because  stamp  duties  on 
^4eeds>  &c.,  had  long  been  levied  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  it 
.was  eqi|itable  to  levy  them  on  Calcutta  also,  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Legislature  of  England  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  had  equal 
tslaims  to  consideration  with  those  of  Calcutta,  is  either  incorrect 
in  (act, — upon  the  suppodtion  of  the  management  of  the  interior 
bavivig  been  entirely  given  up  to  the  Company,-— or  incorrect  in 
principle,  since  it  justifies  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  interior,  by 
asserting  that  the  same  wrong  may  be  in  the  same  manner  inflicted 
iipon  Calcutta, — for  a  wrcmg  it  must  be  in  either  case  to  impose  a 
tax  without  a  representation,  in.  Parliament,  when  it  is  asserted  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  of  England  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  ^nd  of  Calcutta  have  equal  claims  to  consideration, — unlesg, 
indeed,  by  equal  claims  is  meant  no  claim  at  alL  That  such  a 
mockery,  however,  was  ever  intended  by  the  Legislature,  can 
hardly  be  imaging :  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Edward 
East;  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,^  upon  the  judicial  system  of 
British  India,  for  assuming  that  all  the  Native  as  well  as  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  the  Company's  territories  are  British  subjects^ 
and  that  this,  '  which  could  never  have  been  seriously  questioned 
after  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  Delhi  became  purely  nominal,' 
is  now  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  formal  declaration  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  which  asserts  '  the 
undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  Crown  over  the  Indian  territories.' 

In  a  legal  point  of  view,  therefbre,  the  case,  it  seems,  stands  thus  : 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  Company's  territories  are  British  subjects ; 
but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
protection  of  the  King's  laws  is,  in  respect  of  the  Natives,  available 
only  to  those  who  inhabit  Calcutta.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
,  the  Company's  Governments  are.  In  the  opinion  of  legal  men,  re- 
stricted in  their  right  to  raise  revenue  to  the  means  which  were 
in  existence  when  the  management  of  the  country  was  given  up 
to  them  by  the  Crown  -,  and  this  principle  is  adopted  in  its  ibilest 
extent  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  confidential  functionary  of  Government, 
writing  under  the  auspices  of  a  late  Govemal-General,  Lord  Has- 
tings, and  having  had,  it  is  understood,  the  assistance  bf  high  official 
auUiority  in  completing  his  account  of  that  noblemah's  administra- 
tion, with  the  *  addition  of  a  new  and  fuller  summary  of  the  political 
and  financial  result  of  those  operations,'  as  noticed  in  the  preface  to 

*  See  this  Letter,  published  in  the  November  Number  of  'The 
Oriental  Herald,*  vol.  xv.,  p.  223.  It  is  there  considered  to  hare^ieen 
addressed  to  Lord  Eldon ;  but  subsequent  discussions  on  the  subject, 
oontaiDed  in  the  Calcutta  Papers,  giye  reason  to  believe  that  it  moh 
addressed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  Prime  Minister  of  England* 
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ibe  rmted^ition  of  his  narrative  j  in  the  second  vohime  of  which, 
mt  page  423,  he  expressly  admits,  that  '  Government  has.  not  the 
option  of  providing  for  its  wants  by  fresh  taxation.* 

'  The  other  line  of  argument  taken  up  hy  the  Bengal  Government, 
appears  no  less  imten^le  : — ^that  Calcutta  has  Mtherto  enjoyed  an 
inequttable  exemption,  having  contributed  little  or  nodung  to  the 
snpfxnrt  of  Government  5  and  that  a  stamp-doty  on  money  trans* 
actions,  fidling  diiefly  on  the  opulent  classes,  seems  among  the  least 
cxc^tk>nal>le  <tf  the  taxes  to  which  a  Government  can  have  recoarse. 

The  first  of  th^se  arguments,  that  Calcutta  has  contributed  no- 
thing towards  Ae  maintenance  <rf  that  order  under  which  it  thrives, 
is  peculiarly  unhappy  5  for,  not  only  is  it  untrue  in  point  of  feet,  but 
H  b  unjust  in  point  of  principle.  So  fer,  indeed,  from  Calcutta  en- 
joying ui  exemption  from  public  burthens,  there  is  perhaps  no  spot 
in  the  whole  world  which  suffers  more  from  the  heavy  taxation  pre- 
TMling  in  those  quarters  from  which  its  supplies  are  necessarily 
drawn.  With  regard  to  the  home  supplies,  it  is  well  known  that 
«V€ry  article,  partaking  of  the  rise  of  piice  caused  by  high  taxation 
in  England,  becomes  progressively  more  expensive ;  and  that  the 
import  duties  paid  on  its  being  landed  in  Calcutta,  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  invoice  rate  -,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  all  supplies 
derived  from  the  interior  are  not  only  subject  to  the  same  effect,  but 
their  prices  are  frequently  enhanced  by  the  fluctuating  demands  of 
Government  for  their  investments ;  by  which  all  wholesome  com- 
petition amongst  the  manufacturing  population  is  destroyed,  and  the 
qmantity  and  quality  of  their  conmiodities  ahematdy  lessened  or 
deteriorated.  In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  advances  made 
by  Calcutta  capitalists  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  many 
other  productions,  occasion  an  immense  gain  to  Government  in  the 
way  of  customs,  and  fiirnish,  of  themselves,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Calcutta  contri- 
butes little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  Government,  is  not  consis- 
tent with  fact.  In  point  of  principle,  again,  it  is  unjust  to  tax  Cal- 
cutta, because  its  share  of  the  public  burthens  is  by  an  indirect 
father  than  a  direct  contribution  -,  for  the  apparent  advantages  of 
exemption  from  direct  taxation,  are  precisely  those  which  liave  at- 
tracted conuuerciai  men  of  all  colours  and  persuasions  to  the  spot  > 
and,  admitting  for  a  moment  the  right  of  Government  to  levy  taxes, 
other  than  customs  and  municipal  duties,  their  having  so  long 
forborne  to  exercise  it,  has  tended  to  confirm  all  parties  in  the  idea 
.that  no  ^odi  right  existed  5  their  suddenly,  therefore,  claiming  a 
power  at  once  so  odious  and  s6  unlimited^  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  deliberate  bceach  of  foith. 

Sir  Edward  East,  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  speaking  of  the 
protection  of  the  King^s  laws  being  afforded  to  all  the  Native  inha- 
bitants of  Calcutta,  says.  '  since  that  period,  the  rapid  rise  of 
Caiotttta,  and  the  growth  of  its  population  from  all  parts  of  India, 
are^  I  believe,  without  example  in  the  world,  and  still  proceeding 
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ifith  increased  aciavfty  ;*  and  is  it  to  be  doubted^  for  aa  laataBt,  thit 
Government  have  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  conildeiiee  >  In  n^ 
department  of  human  speculation,  is  the  advantage  of  jtisl  and  im«- 
partial  laws  more  unequivocally  reciprocal,  a/i  they  r^^ard  itkt  go- 
▼emors  and  ^e  governed,  than  in  commerce^  the  encoura^ifimeiit 
"Which  liberality  and  inflexible  good  faith  hold  out  to  enterprise  i^d 
industry,  are  invariably  repaid  with  ample  interest  ^  aad  to  ^)veake» 
that  encouragement  by  evincing  an  inconsiderate  desire  of  profit,  is 
io  interrupt  the  course  of  improvement,  and  to  poison  the  stfeam  of 
commerciBl  prosperity  at  the  very  fountain-head. 

The  remainng  argument,  too,  whidi  represents  the  stamp  tax  as 
bearing  exclusively  on  the  opulent  classes,  is  true  ody  in  the  case 
of  individuals  whose  incomes,  though  fixed,  are  very  large*  It  U 
upon  those  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  and  incapable  of  inerease  by  ior 
duistry  or  speculation,  that  the  evil  of  taxation  fidls  wi^  unmitigated 
sevmty  5  and  as  the  great  majority  of  incomes  of  tkis  nature  are 
only  calculated  to  supply  the  paeans  of  a  bare  subsistence,  a  tax  that 
directly  afiects  them  cannot,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  be  considerad 
as  bearing  upon  the  opulent  classes  alone.  .  But  as  the  principal. caQ 
for  stamps,  both  in  point  of  number  and  of  expense,  will  be  19 
transferring  numey  on  credit,  and  as  the  lender  has  always  th^ 
option  of  imposing  his  own  terms,  it  follows  that  the  chiel  burtb^ 
of  the  tax  will  fall  upon  the  borrowers,  and  that  in  a  ratio  inereasing 
with  the  urgency  of  their  demands,  or  the  actual  distress  or  poverty 
by  which  tbsy  are  compelled  to  ask  for  aasiatanee ;  this  argmnen^, 
therefore,  is  as  unsonnd  as  the  foregoing. 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments  t!iat  are  suggested  on  perusing 
the  letter  of  the  Bengal  Government  in  reply  to  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  But  if  a  power  of  unlimited  taxation  be 
really  given  to  the  local  Governments  of  India,  all  the  acts  of  the 
l»eglslature  for  throwing  open  the  trade  to  India  wifl  be  mere  dead 
letters.  The  Qovemor-General  in  Council  will  only  have  to  beato 
one  imposition  after  another  upon  resident  agents,  and  others  enr- 
ployed  in  commerce,  effectually  to  deter  private  traders  ^am  avail- 
ing diemselves  of  the  apparent  advantages  offered  to  them  by  Far* 
liament.  Already,  indeed,  is  this  effect  in  some  measure  «ecnred%y 
the  unjust,  and,  it  is  believed,  unlawful,  exemption  ftom  legal  ex^ 
pense,  which  is  ei^oyed  by  the  Company  itself  in  India,  wh&iBt  pri- 
vate suitors  bave  to  contend  with  law  charges  of  every  kind  $  and 
should  the  Indian  Government,  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  be 
empowered  to  impose  taxes  at  will,  they  would  be  able  to  retain 
their  monopoly  in  spite  of  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Bngland,  anA 
the  most  solemn  declaration  of  the  Legislature  united. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  Engitshraen  for 
the  benefit  of  a  Government  in  whidi  they  have  no  intere$t,  and  tax 
account  of  debts,  in  the  incurring  of  which  they  have  had  no  iy<nee. 
The  British  inhabitants  of  India  can  claim  no  rights  ii4iatever  Chdt 
may  not  instantly  be  destroyed  by  the  tremendous  power  of  if4im^ 
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mission,  (the  ^ile  name  in  India  for  transportatioo  without  trial,) 
with  which  its  Government  is  armed ;  and  not  only  is  the  exercise  of 
this  power  most  cruel  and  oppressive,  hut  the  effects  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing,  as  an  object  of  terror,  may  be,  and  are,  of  a 
nature  the  most  immoral  and  the  most  degrading  to  every  BritoQ 
accustomed  to  venerate  the  constitution,  and  prize  3ie  liberties,  of  big 
country.  There  are  some  rights,  such  as  that  of  acquiring  a  settle-^ 
ment,  and  that  of  choosing  and  changing  their  place  of  residence,  of 
which  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  local  regu&ions,  already  deprive  Eng- 
liflhBiai  in  India  $  but  the  evil  does  not  rest  here,  there  are  several 
eihers,  the  boreaasertionof  whioh  wouldexpose  them  to  the  resentment 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  Indian  Government,  a  resentment 
which  the  power  of  ^raiMmtffton  gives  them  ample  means  of  gratify^ 
big.  Hmoe  the  selfish  motives  which  induce  the  most  disgraoeftil 
si^biervience  to  authority,  and  the  malignant  hatred  with  which  a 
coatraiy  conduct  is  denounced,  even  by  private  individuals,  give  i6 
the  society  of  India  a  character  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing, 
IB  modem  days,  excepting  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  under  the 
tyramiy  of  Robespierre.  That  persons  so  situated,  subject  to  such 
avowed  opprestton^  and  with  no  means  whatever  of  improving  their 
cooditkin,  excepting  by  professional  diligence,  united  to  unreserved 
and  UBcomplainlng  submifsiou,  should,  in  addition,  be  held  liable  to 
be  taxed  at  mU,  by  men  who  are  at  once  their  rivab  in  trade,  and 
the  arbiters  of  their  personal  comfort,  is  a  hdght  ot  injustice  which 
can  neither  be  paralleled  nor  excused. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  really  think  a  stronger  case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  could  not  have  offered  itself ;  yet  as  nothing 
b  done  in  these  days  merely  because  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
done,  we  do  not  augur  any  immediate  benefit  from  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  sent  home  fbr  that  purpose.  It  should  be  the  duty,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  independent  part  of  the  Press  of  England  (though  this 
also,  we  believe,  will  not  be  performed)  to  make  as  much  of  the 
afi^r  as  possible,  and  to  place  it  fully  and  fairly  on  record,  to  be 
referred  to  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  is  again 
agitated. 

The  Calcutta  Papers,  from  which  we  have  quoted  largely  iu  our 
last  and  present  Number,  give  ample  accounts  of  the  late  meetings 
in  that  city  on  this  great  question.  Our  private  letters^  however, 
joake  mention  of  many  circiuustances  which  dared  not  be  stated  in 
these,  amcmg  which  are  the  followixig :  After  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment bad  intimidated  the  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  and  forced  him  to 
withdraw  his  summons  for  a  public  meeting  at  the  Town-^HaU, 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  petitioners  resolved 
to  meet  without  any  such  sanction,— «ud  they  talked  of  emplfyiog 
farce  to  put  down  such  audacity  !  His  Msyesty*s  14th  regiment 
were  to  have  been  called  out,  but  the  chief  Magistrate  of  Calcutta 
having,  it  seems,  certain  qualms,  if  not  of  conscience,  at  least  of 
responsibility,  wanted  the  Advocate-General  to  Inform  him  how 
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tiie  lav  stood  upon  the  subject.  The  gentleman  acting  in  that 
capacity,  (Mr.  Turton,)  declined  answering  him  viva  voce,  but  said, 
that  if  his  opinion  were  asked  in  writing,  he  would  not  object  to 
give  it  in  the  same  manner,  for  that  the  affair  was  a  very  serious 
one.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  opinion  reported  to  have 
been  given  was,  that  Government  had  already  gone  a  great  deal  too 
far,  and  they  had  now  better  let  matters  take  their  course  ^  so  that 
his  Majesty's  14th  regiment  were  for  this  tune,  at  least,  prevented 
from  treatmg  Calcutta  as  they  had  done  Bburtpore. 

The  only  remaining  pokit  in  the  history  of  this  transaction  is  the 
unlooked-for  proposal  of  Mr.  Charles  Prinsep,  a  merchant  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  a  rdalive  of  the  Government  Secretary,  su^esting  the 
appointment  of  a  local  Legislature.  This  idea,  if  properly  expanded, 
may  lead  to  important  results.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  are  many 
and  great  objections  to  the  present  composition  of  the  Indian 
Councils,  without  any  one  consideration  that  can  be  urged  in  their 
fi&vour.  The  Civil  Members,  and,  occasionally,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral himself,  being  servants  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  the  door  b 
open  to  all  sorts  of  partiality,  prejudices,  jealousy,  and  caprice. 
Every  individual  has  some  ancient  attadimen  to  reward,  some  long^ 
fcberished  resentments  to  gratify,  some  rivalry  to  punish,  or  some 
indiscreet  assertion  of  merit  to  mortify  and  confound.  Look  at  Mr. 
Adam's  administration;  look  at  the  opposite  results  of  Commissions 
of  Inquiry,  where  one  man  is  punished,  although  declared  innocent, 
whilst  another  is  absolved,  though  solemnly  pronounced  unfit  for 
his  post,  because  the  one  is  connected  with  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whilst  the  other  was  suspected  of  too  close  an  alliance  in  a 
less  fevoured  quarter.  Much  importance  b  given  to  the  local  ex- 
perience of  persons  selected  from  the  service,  but,  certainly,  without 
sufficient  reason,  since  all  necessary  information  could  be  afforded 
by  the  Secretaries  of  departments,  assisted  by  the  numerous  Boards 
sitting  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  interior.  This  is  the  proper  channel 
through  which  the  pure  and  undefiled  stream  of  official  intelligence 
should  be  conducted  ;  all  besides  that  is  generally  contaminated  by 
private  feeling  and  personal  association.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Ministers  of  England  to  examine  with  minuteness  every  measure 
relating  to  the  Government  of  India ;  they  must  of  necessity  leave 
almost  every  thing  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Board,  in  their 
turn,  must  rely,  in  matters  of  local  reference,  on  the  Directors* 
Upon  the  latter,  then,  will  devolve  the  blame  of  having  niisrepre- 
s^ited  the  general  character  and  feeling  of  the  public  of  India,  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  all  parties,  that  it  was  thb  mis- 
representation, coml]^ed  with  contemptuous  treatment,  that  in  less 
than  e%fat  years  afler  Dr.  Franklin  complained  of  it,  caused  the 
total  loss  of  our  North  American  colonies  ! 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article,  we  have  given  it  as  the  opinion 
of  l^al  men,  that  the  Indian  Government  had  no  right  to  impose 
additional  taxes  in  the  interior, — ^an  opinion  which  b,  as  we  have  al- 
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rettdy  observed^  supported  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  a  Govemmeiit  Secretary, 
in  his  '  Financial  Review/   - 

We  should  not^  however,  be  doing  justice  to  all  parties,  were  we 
not  to  add,  that  some  of  the  law  authorities  of  Calcutta  maintain  an 
opposite  doctrine,  and  assert  the  right  of  the  Company  ^  do  what" 
ever  they  may  think  proper  with  an  estate,  which,  in  feet,  they  hold 
from  the  Crown  upon  no  other  condition  than  that  of  paying  the 
stipulated  rent !  But  whether  this  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  it 
does  not  at  all  afifect  the  question  at  issue,  which  b  the  right  of 
taxing  Calcutta.  The  opinion  itself  is  very  likely  to  be  what 
is  called  ^  technical  one,  and  to  rest  entirdy  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Supreme  Court  having  no  junsdiction  in  the  in- 
terior. Where  tiiere  is  no  law  to  i^peal  to,  there  can,  in  this 
sense,  be  no  acknowledged  right  -,  but  in  Calcutta,  the  case  is 
very  different  -,  and  besides  the  historical  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Company's  settlement  and  the  subsequent  con^ 
quests,  which  the  very  terms  of  the  charter  will  admit  of,  there  is 
the  King  s  Supreme  Court  on  the  spot,  and  a  formal  declaratioh  in 
various  acts  of  Parliament,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  are 
placed  under  its  protection.  Should,  however,  the  opinion  just 
cited,  of  the  right  of  the  Company  to  squeeze  aU  they  possibly  can 
out  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  be  generally  espoused, 
what  a  theme  ought  it  not  to  afford  to  all  public  writers  to  descant 
upon  !  Surely  no  doctrine  in  the  world  could  show  a  more  shame- 
ful disregard  of  the  rights  of  hiunanity,  a  more  disgraceful  compro- 
mise of  national  dignity  than  that  which  would  make  the  Parliament 
of  the  day  consign  so  many  millions  of  their  fell^ow-creatures  to  the 
unprincipled  exactions  of  bankrupt  speculators,  and  trading  poli- 
ticians. India  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  always  overrun — to 
have  been  always  enslaved  -,  but  in  this,  her  lot  is  not  very  different 
ftt>m  that  of  other  regions  inhabited  by  an  effeminate  race  of  man- 
kind. In  one  respect,  however,  she  stands  pre-eminent  in  misery  : 
she  is,  probably,  the  only  nation  that  was  ever  conquered  by  a  civi- 
lized race,  and  by  them  kept,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
greater  darkness,  penury,  and  physical  degradation,  than  the  most 
barbarous,  bigotted,  and  unrelenting  of  her  previous  tyrants  had 
ever  subjected  her  to  I 

In  this  part  of  the  argument,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
when  the  Supreme  Court  was  first  sent  out  to  India,  it  had  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  of  the  Company's  territories  ;  it  was  not  till 
1781  that  this  jurisdiction  was  restricted,  in  respect  to  the  Natives, 
to  Calcutta ;  and  the  true  reason  of  this  restriction  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  its  first  arrival  in  India,  was 
guilty  of  the  greatest  absurdities,  not  to  say  enormities  5  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  eagerness  to  expose  the 
folly  of  sending  out  a  few  second-rate  lawyers,  with  a  sqiiadron  of 
barristers,  attorneys,  and  clerks,  to  cruise  on  a  roving  commission 
in  the  East,  has  allowed  himself  to  overlook  the  real  oppression  and 
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extortion  prevailing  in  the  interior,  and  which  induced  the  uohM>py 
Natives  so  anxiously  to  catch  at  every  prospect  afforded  them  of  at- 
taining some  relief  from  their  burthens.  Nothing  is  more  common 
^an  to  hear  the  inhabitants  of  these  re^ons  stigmatised  as  the  most 
litigious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  :  but  it  may  be  questioned 
nehether  thcs  characteristic,  if  it  does  fairly  attach  to  them,  be  not 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  system  of  Government  under  which  they 
Kve.  Such  a  litigious  spirit  is  generaHy  the  accompaniment  of  great 
political  wretchedness,  and,  like  desperate  gamesters,  a  people  that 
have  been  deprived  of  almost  all  that  binds  them  to  existence,  arfe 
easily  led  to  stake  the  little  that  remains  to  them  upon  the  hazard 
of  the  law,  under  the  petsuasion  that,  if  they  gain  nothing,  the 
misery  they  already  endure  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  increase.  In 
this  view,  the  history  of  those  times  is  worth  looking  into,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  real  motives  of  the  representation  made  by  the  Indian 
Government,  and  its  effect  in  prevailing  upon  the  Legtslatme  to  cur- 
tail the  powers  of  liie  Supreme  Court,  and  forbid  its  interference  in 
matter^  relating  to  the  revenue.  The  revenue  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  one  thing  needful  in  India  j  and  a  writer  upon  this  subject, 
in  one  of  the  Calcutta  Papers,  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  same 
feeling  existed  among  the  Ministers  here,  when  the  Act  of  1781 
was  passed,  and  that  their  motive  was,  a  hope  of  realizing  the  sti- 
pulated siun  of  400,0002.  premium,  which  the  Company  had  agreed 
to  pay  for  their  vicegerency,  but  which  Was  never  paid  for  more  than 
one  year. 

But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible.  We  pause,  therefore,  here  for 
the  present,  and  shall  return  again  to  it  in  due  season.  One 
public  journal  in  India,  'Thb  CalcuttaChronicjle*  has  i)een  already 
suppressed  by  the  Bengal  Government,  for  the  general  tenor  of  it9 
bold  and  un^H>mpromiding  censures  of  the  rapacious  contrivers  of 
this  odious  tax  :  and  the  same  power  would  no  doubt  silence  this 
Work  by  its  suppression  also,  but,  fortunately,  we  are  beyond  their 
powqr,  and  can  defy,  not  merely  them,  but  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, to  stay  the  issue  of  a  single  sheet  from  our  press,  while 
there  exists  British  Courts  and  British  Juries, — not  in  the  shadoio 
with  which  the  people  of  India  are  mocked,  the  mere  show  of  a 
Bench  and  Bar  in  Cdcutta, — neither  of  which  can  prevent  an  innor 
cent,  man  from  being  made  the  victim  of  the  Government,  if  he 
dares  to  speak  his  mind  too  freely, — but  in  the  independent  form  in 
which,  with  all  their  defects,  they  still  happily  exist  in  England,  to 
the  terror  of  ^vil-doers,  and  the  protection  of  those  whom  they 
would  otherwise  crush  by  their  oppression.  Let  the  people  of  India 
never  cease  their  remonstrances  tiU  the  protection  of  a  Free  Press;, 
independent  Courts,  and  honest  Juries,  safe  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, are  secured  to  them.  With  these,  they  may  defy  arbitrary 
yower,  as  we  do  in  England  -,  without  them,  their  political  degradation 
IS  as  complete  as  that  of  the  veriest  slaves  who  bow  their  necks 
before  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  or  the  Shah  of  Ispahaun. 
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Navarino, 

No  cloud  t*  obscure^  on  Hellas*  shcum 
The  sun  hath  risen,  and  brightens  o'er 
The  mountain  tops,  and  far  away 
Spbacteria*s  isk  and  Pylos*  bay. 
There  sleep  in  dust  the  chiefs  who  died 
In  days  long  fled,  when  land  and  tide,^ 
Tlie  island's  shore,  the  mountain's  brow. 
Echoed  and  gleamed  with  arms  as  now  ,* 
What  time,  beneath  an  angry  star. 
Opposing  Greece  met  Greece  in  war. 
And  the  green  earth  and  hearing  water 
Were  redden'd  with  the  mutual  slaughter 
9ut  soon  the  sun  drank  up  that  gore ; — 
Their  tombs — they  are  upon  the  shore, 
WiAout  a  name, — without  a  stone. 
The  senseless  dust  is  there  alone  : 
There  the  stern  Spartan,  peacefh),  slumbers. 

Darkly,  and  oold,  and  silently  *, 
And  the  Athenian's  boasted  numbers 

liie  .low,  and  mute,  and  dark,  as  he. 
A  notion's  praise,-'^  nation's  8co^»-« 
Gk)ry*s  ikream  they  reck  not  of} 
Alike  or  shooie  or  fame  to  them, 
If  worlds  appkuid,  or  worlds  condemn  ^ 
Nor  Mm  can  deeper  make  their  gloom. 
Nor  that  can  call  them  from  the  tomb. 
So  sound  their  sleep,  that  though  on  high 
Dark  storms  convulsed  the  earth  and  sky. 
Until  the  very  waves  receded, — 
The  thunderbolt  would  burst  unheeded  ^ 
Or  from  that  sleep  they  had  arisen. 
And  every  shade  had  burst  its  prison. 
When,  louder,  fiercer,  than  the  storm. 
Or  tempest  in  their  wildest  form. 
Broke  me  war  fury  on  that  shore. 
In  smoke,  and  thunder,  clouds  and  gore. 
Hear  ye  he  peals  that  rend  the  skies. 

As  though  the  eternal  hills  were  riven  ? 
See  ye  the  flashing  flames  that  rise. 

As  though  their  lightnings  meuacecl  heaven  ? 

NoMi  eame  in  peine,— 4he  nid-^ky  sun 
Saw  not  Hkt  work  of  death  begun ; 
Yet  sfaafi  the  beams  of  evenhig  shiae. 
In  peace  along  eadi  shattered  Une, 
And  sUent  ftrfl  that  ifoobled  tide, 
O*^  Bgypt's  host,  and  Turkey's  pride. 
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Though  still  the  Othman's  banners  fly. 
Though  still  the  Crescent  *8  in  the  sky. 
Feebler  their  fire,  and  Winter  grew ; 
While  proudly  there  GauTs  Bnes  flew. 
While  England's  hearts,  and  England's  might. 
Bore  high  her  red  flag  in  the  fight  -, 
And  there,  atx  ecpml  task  to  bo^; 
The  Eagles  of  the  Scythian's  host. 

The  souads.of  war  are  huthed  aftd  over. 
The  flceiie  of  blood  n^gbi's  shades  AaJll  cover  -, 
Go,  Turkman !  and  the  tale  unfold. 

How  have  tky  best  and  hnvest  ^ed  ! 
Bid,  if  they  dace,  thy  chieb  beb»kl. 

And  nimiher,  if  tliey  can,  thy  dead !  « 
1q  long  ai'riiy,  axid  boiistful  pride. 
How  swept  thy  ^dlleya  o'er  th^  tide  I 
Bearing  to  lldlus^  Tiiiid  they  cciaie. 
Death  aud  de&truction,  swurd  and  riatue  j   , 
They  cauie  to  slaugliler  and  enslaye. 
And  little  deem'd  the  greedy  wa\'c. 
When  autumn  wiiid,'^  had  strij^t  the  tree. 
Their  Intent  resting  pkcc  shouM  be. 

Without  ragwli  ftbeur  «tm;h8ihrs«li  i 
Aii4>  oV  thdr  tqmbletsifiiie/rrto  sonow, 

Mourncra.are  iM«e^— «4he^eoniiDg(4un 
JKhall  ligfaitas  gay.aadbnght  a.|i»orrow. 

But  Etigland  proudly  bast  tbbU  borne  thee, 

TtHumphiLnt  in  this  cause  of  Qfeeee ; 
The  arts  and  glorf  that  iAdor»thee, 

Thy  trust  in  tvar,  thy  b6a»t  in  peace. 
Were  iters  ,-«--^fer,  kindly  at.  her  flame. 
To  thee  the  lights  of  freedom  came. 
Thus  dost  thou  but  the  debt  repay. 
Since  fate  bad  swept  her  hopes  away ; 
And  well,  and  ofk^  thy  chiklren  know 
To  emulate  ^er  sbas,  and  show, . 
In  Efigltsh  hearts,  on  English  hmd. 
The  spirit  of  ^k^r  hero  baniL 
They  taught  a  monarch,  that,  nor  throne. 
Nor  sceptre  could  protect  alone. 
Save  with  that  spells  all  thrones  above, 
A  nation's  choice,  a  nation's  love. 
Named  and  r«iiown'd»  in  4pea##  #n4  war. 
In  snows,  or  by  the  tsopic  alar  ^ 
And  never.yet  the  fbemau'a  ap^iUr 
They  hold  the  invader  from  the  soil. 
And  oft,  and  long^  and. gloriously, , 

Still  may  thy  valour  shine  the  same, 
Victor  alike  on  land  or  sea, 

Un^peat  thy  force^  mMtaia!4  thy  fw^  ^      ^ 
Liverpool  Mercury.  DgffzeJbTOOjj^  y^  j^ 


Sir  Edwaxd  £a8t'«  Sucgestsd  Rbporms  in  India.* 

No.  U. 

DyiTermt  ImktMmU  tf  Calcutta. 

Tbb  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  may^  for  judicial  purposes,  be  classed 
into— 1.  British  Ewopean  subjects,  and  their  legitimate  descend- 
ants ;  3.  Hindoos,  or  Oentoos  $  3.  Mohammedans ;  4.  Other  proper 
Natives  of  Asia,  neither  Hindoos^  Mohammedans,  nor  Christians ; 
5.  Portuguese,  Aradenian,  and  other  Christians  of  native  or  foreign 
extraction,  together  with  kalf-ca^te,  or  illegitimate  Christian  children 
of  British  subjects. 

The  ntuatioQ  of  the  first  class  is  sepnnitely  treated  of  in  another 
paper*  The  Gentoos,  (more  commonly  call^  Hindoos,)  and 
Mohammedans,  Qf  the  British  dominion  in  India,  may,  for  this 
purpose,  be  classed  together ;  they  are  each  to  be  governed  as  the 
statute  dl  €reo.  IH.  c.  7Q*  ei\joins>  by  their  own  laws  of  inherit* 
ance,  succession,  and  contract,  respectively,  as  between  themselves. 
But  manf  of  these  laws,  formed  in  rude  times,  are  imperfectly 
adapted  to  the  modern  growth  of  arts,  knowledge,  and  civilization 
around  them.  The  men  and-their  inasmers  have  undergone  more 
slteratkm  than-  is  geiMraUy  suspected  ^  but  tlie  laws,  though  con- 
strued as  favouraUy  as  possil^  io  meet  tiiiis  diange,  still  remain  in 
substance  the  same.  Both  codes,  particularly  the  Hindoo,  have 
multifiariQUS  rules  eftc^igb  $  bi>t  ahnost  every  one  has  its  contrarient 
construction,  aQ4  it&  o^nvenienl  Ipop-holes,  for  the  strong  and 
crafty  to  escqie  through  with  as  many  avowed  diversities  as  there 
are  provinces  :  this  leads  to  endless  uncertainty  and  litigation. 

A  small  pof^oQ  of  ^thls  evil  in  civile  and  a  much  greater  in 
crinunal  matters>  has  been  mitigated  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
Government  has  continued  to  exercise  a  legislative  power,  though 
cautiously  exerted,  to  c<vrect  abused,  and  to  supply  defects,  when 
flagrant,  espedcdiy  in  matters  connected  with  revenue  police.  But 
ever  since  the  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  indeed,  I 
believe  I  might  say,  ever  since  the  institution  of  its  predecessor,  the 
Mayor's  Court,  in  Calcutta,  the  Hindoo  and  Mohanmiedan  citnl 
codes  have  been  stationary,  and  submitted  to  no 'improvement, 
except  such  as  Was  capable  of  being  introduced  by  construction, 
under  conflicting  or  silent  authorities.  Their  criminal  codes  were 
entirely  laid  aside  in  the  first  instance.  I  should  propose,  that  the 
local  Government,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should 
at  least  have  the  power  to  extend  any  original  laws  into  Calcutta, 
with  or  without  modification,  as  parts  of  the  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan 


•  Continued  from  page  444  of  the  last  Number. 
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codes,  which  the  Government  may  have  found  it  expedient  to  adopt 
in  the  Mofussil.  What  would  be  thought  of  governing  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  at  this  day,  by  the  laws  of  the  Heptarchy  ? 

mils. 

Added  to  this,  the  Hindoos  have  insensibly  adopted  some  of  our 
laws,  without  any  authority,  except  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  giving  effect  to  their  acts.  For  instance,  they  now  very 
generally  dispose  of  their  property  by  will ;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
being  restrained  to  give  probate  of  wills,  or  grant  administration  of 
the  effects,  of  British  subjects  only,  (in  the  confined  sense  before 
noticed,)  and  the  Hindoos  having  no  place  of  deposit,  hke  our 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  for  the  safe  custody  of  their  wills,  there  are 
numberless  temptations  to  forgery,  and  ample  time  for  the  fabrica- 
tion, according  to  circumstances.  The  executors  are  under  no 
obligation  to  deliver  schedules  of  the  personal  property  upon  oath, 
or  accounts  of  their  receipts,  by  which  their  fidelity  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  to  the  test,  if  necessary,  except  by  the  burthensome 
process  of  a  suit  in  equity,  which  can  seldom  occur  in  time  to  have 
the  desired  full  effect,  nor  without  a  previous  dispute  among  the 
spoliators  for  a  division  of  the  spoil,  (and  the  expense  of  which  can 
only  be  borne  by  an  estate  of  a  certain  magnitude,)  consequently, 
women,  infuits,  and  absentees,  have  no  adequate  check  upon  sudi 
administrators  of  their  properties,  whom  it  is  now  extremely  difficidt 
to  fix  with  the  possession  of  personal,  and  sometimes  even  of  landed 
property,  at  any  distance  of  time,  so  many  ingenious  devices  have 
they  for  covering  such  possession  in  other  men's  names.  In  all 
instances,  the  parties  injured  run  great  hazard  in  substantiating 
their  claims,  when  all  the  documentary  proofs  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  spoliators. 

Many  of  the  most  respectable  Hindoos  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
on  the  subject,  deplore  this  deficiency  5  and  in  a  late  instance,  where 
the  Government  had  reasonably  refused  to  pay  money  to  one  who 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  a  deceased  Hindoo  entitled  to  it, 
without  assurance  of  his  representative  character,  I  could  devise  no 
better  method,  in  justice  to  both  parties,  than  to  admit  him,  at  his 
own  request,  to  deposit  the  will,  as  in  registry,  with  the  registrar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ecclesiastical  side,  and  to  administer  a 
voluntary  oath,  at  the  Hindoo  executor's  request,  verifying  the  will 
and  his  own  representative  character.  But  by  way  of  precaution, 
and  that  no  person  might  be  induced  by  it  to  attribute  a  greater 
authority  than  belonged  to  such  an  act,  I  directed  the  registrar  to 
draw  up  the  verification  in  writing,  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
party  by  way  of  memorial  of  his  claim  as  having  been  made  volun^ 
iarily,  and  noting  that  the  will  was  not  registered,  but  voluntarily 
deposited  as  a  registry.  Regular  authority,  however,  is  dear^ 
wanting  to  authenticate^  and  still  more  to  establish^  the  duty  c^ 
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regiBtenng  Hindoo  amd  Musufanan  wills ;  for  purposes  of  property, 
soQiethiDg  of  this  kind  iilready  exists  in  the  MolKissil. 

Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation. 
The  MuBuhnans  feel  the  want,  at  times,  of  a  jurisdiction  for  the 
direct  oogmaanee  of  ^eir  marriages,  divwces,  and  separation,  which 
have  been  heretofore  4aalt  with  in  a  very  arUtrary  manner  by  some 
of  the  Poliee  Magistrates,  for  want' of  a  better  authority.  The 
Himloo  customs  seldom  en*  erer  give  rise  to  such  questions ;  or  if 
these  do  arise,  they  are  for  the  most  part  settled  in  faro  domestico, 
though  I  have  known  attempts  to  enforce  separation  on  the  part  of 
Hindoo  wmnen,  by  thetr  parents  and  friends.  The  Judges  are  often 
aolic^ied  at  diambers,  particularly  by  Musuhnans,  to  exerdse  this 
kind  of  jurisdiction,  but  know  not  by  what  authority  it  can  be 
assumed  j  and  I  have  therefore  only  interfered,  and  that  but  rarely, 
either  as  a  mediator,  or  by  referring  such  questions  to  the  Cazis^ 
who  repudiate  any  express  authority  in  themselves,  except  as  re- 
ferees by  consent  of  parties^  having  no  me^ns  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  their  judgments  :  the  hc»d  Cazi,  in  particular,  saying,  upon  my 
appHcation  to  him  for  information,  that  the  power  of  divorce  and 
separation  prc^rly  befongs  only  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state, 
and  is  not  exerciseable  by  inferior  magistrates.  A  Musuhnan  of 
high  rank  informed  me,  that  he  consider^  the  authority  of  enforcing 
the  Cazis'  judgments  as  necessarily  forming  part  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  But,  in  truths  it  would  be  dangerous  and  un- 
poHtic  to  give  any  of  the  Musulmans  judicial  authority  without 
British  control :  it  would  soon  be  made  an  engine  of  barter.  Tlie 
Hindoo,  I  foar,  is  remediless,  on  account  of  the  rules  of  caste. 

Interest  of  Money, 

The  British  statute  law  of  Queen  Anne,  limiting  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  inflicting  penalties  on  usury,  does  not  apply  to  this 
place^  being  founded  on  local  considerations  at  home ;  and  the 
statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  1.  only  restrains  British  subjects  fiom  taking 
more  than  twelve  per  cent,  in  India^  which  does  not  extend  to  Native 
inhabitants ;  and  as '  these  latter  were  not  originally  restrained  in 
their  contracts  to  any  certain  rate  of  interest,  and  these  contracts 
are  saved,  as  between  themselves,  by  the  17th  clause  of  the  statute 
21  "Geo.  III.  c.  70.  before  mentioned,  the  door  was  consequently 
left  open  to  excessive  usury  on  their  part.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  absurd  and  unjust  than  to  enable  Natives  to  take  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  from  British  subjects  than  the  latter  may  take  from 
them.  This  evil,  with  respect  to  the  provinces  at  laige,  has  been 
provided  against  by  a  modem  r^ulation  of  the  Gk>vernment  re« 
strictine  interest  on  loans  taken  by  Natives  to  twelve  per  cent.  $ 
but  as  the  regulation  does  not  extend  into  Calcutta,  (as  being  within 
the  exclusive  pale  of  the  British  jurisdiction,  and  under  a  distinct 
legislative  power,)  the  usurious  Native  of  the  capital  is  left  without 
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uny  other  restraiiit  thkn  oQe>  which  perhaps  in  sirictness  cannot  be 
justified,  that  where  resort  is  had  to  the  psooesaof  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enforce  money  contracts,  it  has  not  cv^owed  more  than 
twelve  per  cent,  in  any  case  to  ht  uncovered,  as  being  Bgainat  con* 
scieiice,  and  oppressive.  And  I  find  that  in  very  flagrant  cases  of 
oppressive  interestbayond  twelve  per  cent.,  the  Court  has  disallowed 
interest  altogether,  though  expressly  reserved,*  which  seems  to  be 
going  §v  :  but  in  a  ve^  late  case^  occurring  since  the  original  of 
these  observations  was  forwarded,  the  Court  thought  they  were 
bound  to  give  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  sum  actually  received  ;by  the 
borrower,  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  expressly  reserved  by  the  con- 
tract ;  though  the  principal,  which  had  been  enhanced  on  the  face 
of  the  securities  by  usurious  practices,  was  cut  down  to  the  just 
amount  of  the  advance  actually  received. 

The  interest  which  the  Court  allows,  (thence  called  Court  interest,) 
where  no  express  rate  is  Stipulated  for,  is  ten  per  cent. 

The  remedy,  however,  a£forded  by  the  Court  can  only  be  given  to 
the  oppressed,  if  he  be  rich  enough  to  contest  the  payment  of  more 
than  twelve  per  cent,  and  drive  the  usurer  to  his  action  t  and  unless 
the  amount  is  considerable,  he  must  probably  be  a  loser  upon  the 
balance  against  the  costs  of  the  action,  or  at  least  against  his  own 
costs.  It  is  notorious  that  the  common  people  of  Calcutta  universally 
pay  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  for  their  loans  ^  in  general,  nearly 
double,  and  frequently  still  more,  under  various  pretences.  The  rate 
of  interest  in  the  Native  capitals  of  India  is  ordinarily  above  twelve 
per  cent,  and  often  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  on  account  of  the  in- 
security of  the  principal.  It  is  no  doubt  politic  to  permit  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  at  Calcutta  than  is  allowed  in  England,  in  order  to 
draw  the  money  Natives  of  India,  who  Kve  for  the  most  part  on  the 
interest  of  their  capitals,  into  Calcutta,  where  it  is  employed  in  aid 
of  British  trade  and  entefprize,  and  of  the  Government  itself  on  press- 
ing occassions ;  and  also  for  the  sake  of  those  British  subjects 
holding  6ffice  here,  who  look  to  a  return  home,  after  a  moderate 
number  of  years,  on  the  savings  of  their  salaries  placed  out  at  interest 
in  the  mean  time.  But  I  can  see  no  manner  of  objection  to  the 
same  rate  of  interest,  not  exceedii^  twelve  per  cent.,  being  esta- 
blished in  the  metropolis,  which  the  Government  has  affixed  a«  the 
limit  to  the  Natives  in  the  provinces,  to  which  the  British  subject 
is  abo  confined  by  the  statute ;  and  justice  requires  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Ca$te4 

With  respect  to  caste,  although  many  wrongs  are  committed  on 
this  account,  or  under  this  pretext,  principally  with  a  view  to  decoy 
young  women  from  their  hilsbands,  or  to  extort  money;  and  al- 
though the  Judg^  are  frequently  applied  to  at  chainbers  for  tedress 
by  the  inferior  classes,  and  have  sometimes  interfered  in  flagrant 
cases  by  way  of  advice  and  reconmiendatioa  to  the  parties  them- 
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selves,  or  by  referenee  to  the  Police  \^faei^  the  attempt  baa  been 
mingled  with  breaches  of  the  peace ;  yet,  af^  the  fullest  considera- 
tioD  I  can  give  lo  this  diifiadt  snl^ect  in  its  political  and  moral 
bearings,  the  beet  mode  of  treating  it  appears  to  be  in/oro  domes- 
tico,  to  which  it  should  be  left  ]  though  the  Judges  and  Magistrates 
will  BttU  hear  of  it  extrajudicially  in  coses  of  gross  abuse.  Rules 
have  been  promulgated  giving  direct  cognizance  of  matters  of 
aste  to  the  Mof^ssil  Courts,  but,  as  I  am  informed,  with  little 
judicial  result,  and  that  little  not  of  an  encouraging  nature,  connect- 
ed indeed  with  conspiracy,  assault,  or  the  like.  C^iste  is  properly 
cognizable  even  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there  the  abuse  of  it  is 
connected  with  crime. 

It  has  become  quite  a  matter  of  course  among  the  inferior  classes, 
and  is  gradually  spreading  upwards,  \^here  a  Native  has  lost  caste,  to 
repurchase  his  admission  for  a  moderate  sum.  This  is  one  of  the 
3eeds  of  the  destruction  of  caste.  The  purchase  is  made  among  the 
lowest  classes  for  eight  or  ten  rupees  ;  for  a  man  of  some  distinction 
about  100  rupees ;  for  a  Brahmin  of  good  rank  in  fair  circumstan- 
ces, about  lOQO  rupees  -,  under  particular  circumstances,  and  by  very 
wealthy  men^  20,000  rupees,  or  more,  have  been  formerly  paid  5  but 
the  pvice  ia  more  likely  to  be  lowered  from  time  to  time  as  the  in-^ 
stitution  beoooKs  more  lax.  There  is,  however,  a  current  notion  that 
WithiJig  can  recover  the  original  pure  Bmhmin  caste  of  a  Peerily 
Brahmin,  now  a  nuoierous  and  money-getting  body,  which  fDrmerly 
lost  caste  by  some  contamination  under  the  Musulman  Govern- 
ment, which  to  this  hour  the  Hindoos  most  cordially  detest.  The 
Hindoos  have  a  common  tradition  amongst  them,  that  all  men  will 
ultinoately  be  of  one  caste. 

Sate  of  Infants  Property  for  necessary  Subsistence,  S^c. 

By  the  Hindoo  law,  in  cases  of  necessity  of  subsistence  of  the 
family,  for  marriage-portions  for  daughters,  and  also  for  Srftd  cere- 
monies on  the  de;Uh  of  parents,  &c.,  and  for  other  religious  purposes, 
the  ancestorial  property  of  infants  may  be  disi)oscd  of  cither  by  the 
eldest  brother  of  an  undivided  Hindoo  family,  when  of  age,  or,  in 
the  infancy  of  all  the  brotiiers,  by  their  mother  or  other  of  the  fa- 
mily in  loco  pdFrentio,  and,  as  some  of  the  authorities  say,  even  by  a 
servant  or  friendly  stranger  to  their  blood. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  source  of  litigation  anoong  the  inferior 
and  poorer  ckisses  than  this.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no  public 
T)rof  ision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  (the  existence  of  which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  England,)  this  power  seems  to  be 
founded  in  necessity  5  but  the  due  exercise  of  it  resting,  as  it  must 
do,  upon  local  and  cotemporaneous  facts,  the  title  itself  is  very 
difficult  either  to  be  proved  on  the  one  hand,  or  controverted  on 
the  other,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  when  only  it  is  ever 
likely  to  be  questioned  i  and  wheneycr  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the 
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power  hafl  been  unduly  exercSsed,  the  conteM  generaUy  involves  in 
ruin  eidier  an  innocent  purchaser^  or  the  helpless  in&nt. 

Remedif. 

For  the  sake  of  both  of  these,  it  -would  be  desirable  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  necessity  should  be  established,  in  the  first  instance, 
before  some  proper  officer,  (perhaps  one  of  the  police  magistrates 
would  be  the  best,)  who  should  be  authorized  to  inquire  into  it,  and 
without  whose  fiat  no  title  should  be  conveyed  to  a  purchaser  so  as 
to  bind  the  infieint,  and  with  whose  fiat  the  purchaser's  title  should 
be  secure,  unless  upon  his  fraudulent  connivance  with  the  real  vender, 
for  the  signature  of  the  infisuit  is  always  obtained. 

Petitions. 

.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  receive  and  hear  pauper  petitions  at  chambers,  a  practice  irregu- 
lar indeed,  (there  being  no  cause  in  Court,)  but  highly  beneficial  to 
the  inferior  classes,  to  preserve  them  from  the  plunder  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  greater  neighbours,  both  Natrve  and  British,  but  parti- 
cularly the  former ;  and  instances  have  occurred  heretofore  of  sum- 
monses and  summary  decrees  of  the  Judges  having  been  enforced 
by  imprisonment  and  other  irregular  methods. 

The  course  which  I  have  pursued  is  this  :  Having  received  a  pe- 
tition in  writing  from  the  complainant,  I  shortly  examine  him,  ore 
tenus,  as  to  the  grounds  of  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  probability  of 
them,  and  supply  any  defects,  or  correct  any  errors  or  inconsistencies 
apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  petition  -,  and  I  take  a  note  of  his  an- 
swers on  the  petition.  This  serves  as  a  foture  check.  If  no  probable 
ground  be  laid,  or  if  the  complaint  be  stale,  and  its  staleness  not 
satis^torOy  accounted  for,  according  to  the  subject  matter,  or  if  it 
turn  out  that  the  complaint  has  been  before  heard  and  determined 
upon  a  former  petition  to  a  Judge,  in  this  or  ih  any  subsequent  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  the  petition  is  of  course  dismissed. 

If  the  petition  be  entertained,  a  summons  issues  to  the  defendant 
to  appear  on  a  ^ven  day  5  (and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  objection^ 
able  part  of  the  proceeding,  that  a  Judge  should  issue  a  summons 
without  authority,  and  without  legal  means  to  enforce  the  attendance 
required,  there  being  no  cause  in  Court.)  If  the  defendant  do  not  at- 
tend on  the  summons,  I  proceed  no  further,  but  refer  the  petition  to 
the  inquiry  and  consideration  of  the  pauper's  attorney,  (an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Court,)  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the  cause  of  ^ 
complaint,  to  hear  the  party's  witnesses  (and,  as  it  may  be,  to  con- 
sult the  pauper's  counsel  on  matters  of  law,)  and  thereupon  to  re- 
port shortly  to  the  Judge  if  the  party  has  or  has  not  a  good  proba^ 
ble  ground  of  action,  and  also  whether  he  is  a  pauper,  (the  criterion 
of  which  is,  that  he  is  not  worth  a  hundred  rupees  besides  his  bed-* 
ding  and  wearbij^  apparel)  If  the  report  be  in  the  negative  on  either 
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grottnd)  the  petitipn  is  dismissed  -,  if  affirmatively,  the  Judge  admits 
the  petiticraer  to  sue  in  fcrmd  pauperis  ;  and  then,  if  the  defendant 
do  not  agree  to  refer  the  cause  to  some  proper  person,  when  required 
by  the  pauper's  attorney,  (for  which  purpose  the  defendant  himself 
may  also  petition  the  Judge  ;)  or  if  it  be  of  a  nature  unfit  for  refe- 
rence^ the  suit  proceeds  in  r^^ar  course. 

If  the  defendant  obey  the  summons  and  appear,  I  question  him 
QI>on  the  several  grounds  of  the  plaintifiTs  petition,  in  oider  to  ascer- 
twn  what  are  the  real  points  of  difference  between  them,  noting 
down  the  substance  at  least  of  his  answers.  This  is  a  sort  of  plead- 
ing on  terms,  till,  from  the  several  answers  of  both  parties  in  pre- 
sence of  each  other,  they  are  brought  to  one  or  more  distinct  issues  *, 
ind  if  they  agree  upon  the  facts,  and  the  diflference  is  on  matter  only 
of  law,  the  assistance  of  the  pundit  or  the  montire,  as  it  affects  Hin- 
doos or  Musulmans,  is  called  in,  and  their  answer  sometimes  decides 
^  ease.  If  the  difference  be,  as  it  more  frequently  is,  on  matters  of 
^  it  is  inquired  of  them  whether  they  agree  to  refer  the  decision 
to  an  arbitrator  of  their  own  choosing.  If  the  defendant  acquiesce, 
tben,  unless  it  is  a  very  difficult  or  complicated  question,  I  should 
not  assist  the  plaintiff  vrith  the  pauper's  establishment  in  preference 
to  arbitration.  If  the  matter  be  rderred,  it  is  settled  in  that  way  ; 
if  the  defendant  decline  a  reference,  the  petition  is  then  referred  to 
the  pauper's  attorney,  to  inquire  more  regularly  of  the  fact,  and  re- 
port, as  before  ;  or  it  may  be  first  submitted,  on  the  matter  of  law^ 
to  tbt  advice  of  the  pauper's  counsel. 

But  it  not  frequently  happens  that^  on  the  discussion  before  the 
Judge  himself)  the  parties  come  to  an  agreement  to  do  such  and  such 
things ;  and  the  &ct  of  this  mode  of  adjudication  is,  that  there  is 
no  method  of  compelling  the  observance  if  either  should  afterwards 
swerve  from  his  agreement.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  enable  the  Judge  in  such  a  case  to  direct  a  note  to  be  taken 
of  any  agreement  of  the  parties  before  him,  and  to  make  it  a  rule 
of  Court  to  be  enforced  by  attachment. 

I  should  see  no  objection  to  giving  the  Judge  a  power  to  admi- 
nister, if  he  thought  fit,  an  oath  to  such  parties  as  voluntarily  offered 
themselves  to  be  examined  upon  a  summons.  The  stat.  41  Geo* 
III.  c  105.  goes  frirther,  and  authorizes  Judges  to  whom  certam 
petitions  are  referred,  in  order  to  ground  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath^ 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  emendations  most  generally  called 
for,  but  other  inconveniences  occur,  from  time  to  time,  which  require 
to  be  remedied*  As  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  remedy,  I 
refer  to  the  general  observations  submitted  in  another  paper. 

Natives  of  India  other  than  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 

There  are  Natives  of  India  in  Calcutta,  who  arenetHher  Hindoos, 

comonly  so  called,  (that  is,  Native  Hindoos  of  the  ^j^liloo  religion,. 
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who  alone,  in  oofamon  pnrfen<e»'Qfe  kc^  adteiHindQae^  ineimtmr 
dbtiBCtknito^Mohammedaps,)  nor  MohlkiiimcdaM^r  no^  Cbmltan^ 
^hose  legal  condition  is  oest  to  be  coneidered.  t  <  Tbe  $«prtQie  Couit> 
in  additiw  to.tb^  Britis)i»  i^gb  is  it&,g»n^ral  te^t-law,  w  difc^ted 
to  take  cogniw^e  oi^ly  o^  the  G^tpo  and  Mpji^r^meda^  qoies,  ^ 
estftblidied  amppg  the  Native  sittj^t^,  JEJe^i^,  >v4^a  question* 
liave  arisen  concerning  the  Jaw^  of  marriage,  jidpp^iQn,tiUe,  inher 
|-iU)ince,  and  succession,,  as  practiced .  by  ptVrs  than  IJiudooa  qr 
Mc4ap>medan?.>vjtbitt  the  British  territories,  ther^  has  been.gi;eat 
^fliQidty  and  nnc^i;tainty  in  d(?uUng  with  them,. .       

"■ '  ■'  '\'  Sikhs:   ;;  ;;    '  '  •    •"'/'. 

Since  I  have  been  here,  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  in* 
heritance  and  succession  of  Sikhs  in  Calcutta,  depending  upon  the 
q^mtions  of  sawnciogo  -aud  adoption,  theformsof  ^icb  #S9  difl^pent 
from. those,. irf ^.Hindoos  in  general.;  yet^  iA,that..in8two^,4taB 
difficulty  was  got  ove^;  by  co^aideripg  Uie  Sikhs  as  asetof  Gentoqs, 

Burmam,  ^c. 

Hie  dase  of  Bunhans  and  Avanfese,  who  aife  ®huddi^,'and 
fotcfgn^  to  Hindoo^tait,  though  apprOMimtitlng  to  th^  Gtehtoo 
faith,  wpWd  be  toore  difficult. 

Parsees,  Ofrme»r,  Ceylonete,  and  Jatktnaei     ♦    u. 

But  wbat  shall  be  said  to/the  Parsces  and  Chinese^  the  former  of 
whom  are  beginning  to  spread  to  Calcutta  from  Bombay,  and  the 
latter  are  already  become  very  numerous  here,  and  are  vearl);  in- 
creasing ?     What  to  the  CeVlonese,  Javan^ft,  arid  othfert  r 

Inheritance  and  siitte$siM  of  Fbrei^niBri  settled  here  to  he  govetmed 
by  Local  Laws:  '       - 

With  respect  to  the  title  of  land,  it  must  follow  the  local  law  of 
the  country  in  whosoever  hands  it  is.  If  the  person  list  seisM  be 
not  a  Gentoo  (by  which  is  understood  here  a  Hindoo  of  the  eotnmon, 
superstition)  or  aMoh^mmedan,  we  can  only  apply  to  him  thiBritish 
rules  of  inheritance  and  suaieSsion ;  and  in  this  there  seems  t6  be  no 
inconvenience,  for  tb^  owner  'may  also  vary  tTiis  di»poftii!6h  by 
his  wHl.  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  marriage,  dlvorte,  and 
adoption  of  foreign  settled  >  The  la\v  of  adoption  has  iever  *eeln 
local  and  's|ieci£d  since  nations  have  ceased  to  be  migratoiy.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  also  is  a  local  law  throughout  the  intM.  If 
amarriage  be  contracted  within  the  pale  of  the  British  laws  by  a 
form  notf^eco^Bcd  by  onticodie,  or  by  the  Hindoo  code*  iamotigst 
Hindoos,  or  by  the  Mohammedan  code  amongst  MnliAmmpH«ng^ 
how  is  it  to  be  reoqgnized  «s  conrcying  clairo^  to  psopCTty,  fcr-  we 
have  no  authority  to  go  by  o^y  oUier  codes*.  The HkujkM^ oodes, 
ipdeed,  allows  of  all  marriages  and  adoptions  ot  strangers  ^wnifihwi 
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amongst  tliem,  ftdoordiiig*  to  ^drowm  feveral  naikmal  fotms ;  but 
the  Suprettie  Court  Iumi  only  authority  to  rooognke  'Hindoo  law  as 
between  HhidckM^  Aot  to  between  strangers* 

The  virions  of  die  several  races  of  foreigners  dodiiciled  here  are 
too  fixed  to  bend  rciadilv  to  local  customs  3  and  the  main  question 
will  be,  whether  the  British  Govemmeni  is'  desirous,  by  a  public 
recognition  of  their  8e\^cral  domestic  customs  of  marriage,  divorce, 
and  adoption,  ambng;si  themselves,  to  encourage  these  foreign  settlers 
in  Calcutta  as  the  great  mart  of  Asia,  ahd  thereby  to  form  a  link  of 
connexion  with  theh^  respective  countries.  Each  of  these  knots  of 
settlers  herd  together,  and  are  coiUinually  increasing,  particularly 
the  Chinese,  most  of  whom  are  stationary. 

.  Arah$^^ 

The  Atab^,  who  aYe  also  as  numerous  asMusulmans,  though 
Ibte^ti^s^iue  within  the  letter,  at  least,  of  otn*  l^al  provisions;  Of 
these  tbe'^^idiabees  would  seem  to  be  only  a  sect. 

Vfthmt  aho  a  few  Jews,  who  have  probably,  like  their  brethren 
In  England,  some  private  bond  of  conscience,  by  which  all  questions 
concerning  their  domestic  relations  are  settled  in  foro  domesiico ;  for 
we  never  hear  of  them  in  Court,  except  sometimes  as  hired  bail,  so 
true  are  they  to  this  calling  all  over  the  workl. 

Pdttugtiese  and  other  Christians  of  Native  or  Foreign  Extraction, 
and  Half-Caste, 

The  Portuguese,  Armenian,  and  other  Christians  of  Native  or 
foreign  extractions,  together  with  the  half-caste,  or  illegitimate 
ClHristian  ebildren  of  British  lathers,  form  a  very  considerable  and 
important  class,  which,  for  several  purposes,  is  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
British  laws,  though  not  within  the  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  rule. 
Iq  ffoniijig  statutes  for  J3ritish  India,  the  legislature  seems  only 
%q  have  bad  in  view  three  descriptions  of  persons :  British  European 
^iy^ccts,  with  their  legitimate  descendants,  and  the  Hindoo  (or 
^mtoo)  and  ^fobaiumedan  Natives  of  India  :  throughout  these  taws, 
Brititk  mlfjecU,  aud  iiitltjt^chofkisM(yestyi*ait  terms  used  in  contra- 
dLstjQctioii  Co  N(ftUii  inhnhiumXs',  and  it  is  only  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  itihabUmtU  uf  Calcutta  that  the  Supreme  Court  now 
ejiercisi:i»  any  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  of  whom  I  am 
immediately  treating,  .... 

„.„,',.  ,  Portuguese  JrtHfiniqn^ 

.  HiaiPortngoeie  ori  Armenian  Christian'  hii;ve  his  dwelling  beyond 

^'  '    '     •   .it-'' L: .—li u-L-_i I.'  iiM    .I...!     1.        ■   ■ ■ 

'  «  Tbef  CfjUrt  i^  Mad«s  hare  latdy  dorilyted  whether  they  conld  try  a 
Oilman  soMibr  wlio  had  been  3d'ycm  ip  the  Kj»f*i  B<jrVieo  in  a  Bntwh 
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the  MalmtU  ditchi  and  oemnit  a  feloMj,  ]k  must  be  tried  by  fihe 
MoAussil  Judge,  but  by  what  code  ci  kw  I  am  tmadmed^  Sudi 
persons  have  not  for  many  years  served.  ii|Km  a  jury  in  Calcutta  | 
but  previous  to  the  year  1T80»  Portuguese  Cadiolics,  as  I  am  in* 
formed,  did  serve  upon  juries,  and  a  gentleman  of  that  description 
now  living,  tells  me  that  he  has  done  so;  when  sued  in  the  Mdussil 
Courts^  none  of  these  persons  can  appeal  under  the  late  act  55  Geo. 
III.  c.  155,  ^  right  of  appeal  being  confined  to  British  subjects  in 
the  seuse  I  have  stated. 

This  is  not  so  much  felt  by  Ihe  Armenians  in  general,  who  being 
id  part  an  Eastern  people  in  their  habits  and  manners,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  principal  persons  here  who  have  altogether 
adopted  the  European  custom  and  manner  of  life,)  are  little  troubled 
about  their  comparison  with  iht  British,  though  far  A-om  indifferent 
td  it,  and  all  of  whom  are  respectable  for  their  integrity.  But  \^ith 
respect  to  settlers  of  Portuguese  extraction,  several  generations  of 
whom  have  been  bom  and  bred  under  the  British  Qovemment^  and 
some  of  whom  have  beeen  educated  in  England,  many  of  them  vaca 
of  wealth  and  liberal  education,  they  necessarily  feel  their  want  of 
political  consideration  in  these  matters.  A  few  of  the  Portuguese 
are  Protestants  5  iot  the  rest,  if  their  being  Roman  Cal^Hes  were 
not  thought  to  be  an  obstacle  to  their  sitting  upon  juries  belbrel780y 
it  is  not  obviou9  why  it  ^oukl  be  so  now.  But  I  rather  attribute 
the  disuse  of  summoning  them  from  that  time  to  the  construction 
which  was  put  on  the  term,  British  subjects,  in  the  Charter  of  1774. 
The  present  depressed  condttiob,  however,  of  the  mass  erf  Native 
Christians  of  Portuguese  extraction  would  practically  operate  to  ex- 
clude most  of  them  from  the  panel.  Many  used  formerly  to  be 
employed  as  derics  in  the  offices  of  Government  and  ef  the  principal 
merchants  and  agents,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  superaeded 
for  the  most  part  by  the  more  ductile  Hindoo  sircars  or  writera, 
whose  labours  are  cheaper  1  and  they  have  consequently  fallen  int« 
great  depression  and  povdty.  They  are  still,  however,  a  numerous 
body,  partially  mixed  in  blood  with  the  Hindoos ;  and  though  ill* 
educated  in  general,  many  meritorious  individuals  are  to  be  met 
with  amongst  them. 

Half'Castes. 

The  iB^timate  offspring  of  British  fathers,  usually  denominated 
the  half-castes,  are  not  the  least  numerous  class  here,  and  are  daily 
increasing  and  thriving  ^  some  of  these  having  been  educated  at 
home  as  gentlemen,  and  others  having  received  the  best  education 
this  country  affords,  can  but  ill  brook  their  exclusion  from  British 
privileges.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  general  admission  of  them  as  a 
body  into  the  jury-box  would,  from  the  low  consideration  they  bear, 
clash  with  the  feelings  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  now  sit  there,  and 
erf  some  perhaps  of  higher  degree ;  though  many  persons  I  know 
(with  whose  jud^ent  my  own  accords)  think  that  the  true  policy- 
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of  Ckyreniment  Iks  in  itoknig  tbese,  ami  all  the  other  persons  of 
irfaom  I  am  now  treading^  essentiaDy  British .  In  deference/  hoirevei*^ 
Ip  die  leefings  I  hare  idkided  to,  I  refrain  ftoca  feeommending  the 
entire  measure.  Bat  in  order  not  to  nourish  and  increase  a  spirit 
of  inyeieracy>  by  Cutting  the  door  to  indlTidual  merit,  and  for  Uie 
piarpose  of  letting  in,  ami  making  your  own;  the  most  deserving 
at  least  of  this  numerous  class  to  share  ^e  privilege  and  the  bur- 
then of  this  service  Tfithaut  creating  any  public  sensation  ;  and 
while  our  own  juries  are  complaining  much  of  the  increased  bur- 
thens thrown  'upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the  Sessions  being 
holden  four  times  in  the  year,  their  numbers  being  comparatively 
few, — it  might  be  an  experiment  worth  trying,  to  empower  the  local 
Government  to  admit  so  many  individuals,  or  such  classes  of  this 
description,  as  it  should  deem  most  fit  and  worthy,  into  the  roll  of 
Britisb  subjects,  out  of  whom  the  Sherifif  should  be  enabled  to  re« 
torn  the  panel  as  usual.^ 

I  throw  out  this  hint  for  consideration,  even  upon  a  more  ex« 
tended  scale  at  a  future  time,  as  circumstances  shall  point  out. 

(Condition  of  Native  Christians, 

It  is  fit  to  consider  in  what  condition  these  persons  are  if  they  be 
not  Briti^  subjects.  They  are  native  bom,  and  cannot,  upon  any 
common  principle  of  justice,  he  debarred  from  colonizing  in  their  na- 
tive and  (mly  country.  What  is  the  law  of  inheritance,  or  succession, 
or  marriage,  out  of  the  precincts  of  Calcutta?  Can  the  Hindoo  or 
Mobunmedan  law  be  administered  to  them,  as  Christians  ?  The 
attention  of  Government  is  seriously  called  to  this  subject,  which 
every  day  may  bring  into  open  legal  discussion.  Though  the  ge- 
neral question  of  colonization  of  British  subjects  in  India  should  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  now  as  it  was  before  the  £ast  India 
trade  Was  thrown  open,  to  the  monopoly  of  w'hich  it  seemed  to  bear 
the  closest  affinity ;  and  though  measwes  were  now  in  train  for  as- 
BBmlating  to  the  British  Government,  or  satisfying  the  nascent  in- 
fluence and  ambition  erf  the  great  landed  proprietors,  who  are  grow- 
ing up  under  the  Permanent  Settlement,!  wUhout  any  counterpoise 
of  British  territorial  power,  or  of  British  influence,  except  that  of 
office,  every  day  sinking  in  relative  wealth  j  still,  the  condition  of 
these  persons,  as  the  only  links  in  the  chain  ofpopular  connection, 
win  deserve  reconsideration.     Nor  does  the  difficulty  rest  here. 

Hindoo  Converts. 

While  pursuing  rty  inquiries  with  a  vle^  to  this  subject,  I  re- 
ceived information  of  a  fact  curious  in  itself,  and  leading  to  im- 

•  Query,  whether  the  Sherifif  would  not  as  well  attend  to  a  proper  se- 
lection, without  an  invidious  interference  of  Government. 

t  That  measure  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  executed,  but  it  de- 
muds  a  more  extended  consideration  than  can  b^  given  to  it  here. 
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portant  reHectibn^;  I  aikikt  liberty  to  mentioti  it  to  the  persons  to 
\i^bom  these  papers  are  confided.  M.Barretto,  a  gentleman  of  large 
property  and  great  pergonal  respectability,  alwayis  considered  b^ 
as  of  Portuguese  extraction,  gave  metbid  accoixnt  of  bis  hm^yt 
That  they  came  Originally  kcto  ikkeien;  lyidg  ib  the  north  of  Bom^ 
bay,  and  were  Hii^doos  of  the  Brahmin  caste  ^  bow  converted, 
whether  by  the  word  of  the  Portuguese  or  otherwise,  he  cannot  say. 
One  of  his  ancestors  took  the  name  of  Bar^etto,  !n  consequenee  of 
the  Portuguese  general  of  that  name  standing  gml^ther  to  that 
ancestor  at  his  christening.  When  khe  Portuguese  lost  possession 
of  the  island  of  Bacien,  the  family,  then  bearing  the  nafrie  of  Barrettc, 
retired  to  Bombay,  at  which  place  the  present  M.  Barretto  was 
born.  His  funily  is,  and  always  has  beeh,  essentially  Hindoo,  and 
natives,  of  this  coualry,  though  long  since  become  Ch^istian^  He 
himself  was  born  withUi  the  alle^noe  of  the  King,  and  Moaw^  no 
other  sovereign.  He  is  an  entire  stranger  to  Portugal,  thoi^ 
bearing  a  Portuguese  name,  which  conunenoed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  has  been  conveniently  continued  for  purposes. of  trade^ 
His  son  resided  for  some  time  in  England ;  the  fsuuily  connections, 
however,  with  the  Hindoos  have  been  all  along  continued^  and  are 
still  preserved,  as  fiir  as  the  difference  of  faith  has  peni^ittcd^      , . 

Look  at  the  condition  of  this  gentleman,  (which  maybe  th^J9ec]:etf 
condition  of  many  others,)  and  compare  it  with  the  Britis,h  lf^w,s,ip 
general,  and  with  the  construction  of  them  which  hs^s  hitherto  l^i^d 
at  home,  and  then  say  why  he  should  not  be  deemed  to /t)e,, a 
British  subj^t,  as  he  clain^  to  be  3  and  whether,  as.th^  ^rit^ 
laws  framed,  for  India  now  are  and  always  have  been  undei:s^ood^ 
there  is  not  great  difficulty  in  treating  him  cither  as  a  Hindoo  or  a^ 
a  Britith  subject,  in  r^ard  to  his  legal  re^tions,  or  ipde^d  ip  spy- 
ing mnder  what  legal  relations  he  stands  here«  He  c(^lnpt  be.  m 
alien  in  his, own  native  country  and  in.  that  of  his  ancestors*  ,  . 

Ram  Mohun  Hoy. 

Take  i\rtr>t!icr  instance,  A  Native  of  high  rank  and  great  family 
estiite  in  the  province  of  BiirdwEvn,  a  BraUmin  of  nine  strings,  which 
ia  of  I'cry  high  caste^  by  name  of  Ham  Mx>hun  Roy,  son  of  Ram- 
Caunt  Roy,  has  lately  declared  himself  a  t  hrlstian,  of  what  precise 
dcseriptioii  does  not  dlHtiuttly  appear  ^  and,  perhaps,  he  minself 
would  lind  it  difSeuit  to  detenu  hie  that  point,  as  his  self-conversion 
seems  by  all  account  (for  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him) 
to  be  still  in  progress,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  proceeded  further  ths^n 
a  kind  of  Unitarianism.  I  have  heard  that  he  calls  himself  a  Unitarian 
Christian.*  He  says,  however,  that  he  will  not  do  any  thing  wil- 
I  I         1111,1.       II      ,  .  I  ,    I    I  ^  1 1   I         III 

*  Thou§rli  he  is  extremely  well  rersed  in  the  Scriptures,  from  wheaoa  he 
has  drawn  his  morality,  his  more  accurate  description,  as  X  have  since  had 
reason  to  believe,  is  of  a  Deist  I  have  seen  a  curious  work  of  liis,  lately 
published,  being  an  address  to  his  countrymen  against  idolatry^  ivluch  be 
maintains  to  he  a  corruption  of  the^  ahoicnt  faith. 
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liBg)^  ia  ibifeit  hi^  ca$te^  <coo9i(ieiiog  it  pzobably  as  ihe  nobility,) 
wbieb  hei^' (ksir^Mju;  to  ^u^^eiye,  and  therefore  declines  eathig>  &c. 
with  1^  tbo^h  he  invijte^  company*  and  aits  at  the  table  with  them. 
Before  he  made.public  decIaratiQP  of  bis^fiiitb,  he  consulted^  as  he 
ms,  uppnthis  pointof  caate^.^ith  hlafaxkifly,  and  with  forty  others 
of  the  priiK^pal  aqd  most  ire^pectabte  of  hia  neighbours  and  friends^ 
whQ  promised  to  uphold  9ud  continue  their  association  ^th  him  > 
andhBoddsj-^ot  if  the^tber  Brahrohis  be  satisfied  with  this,  he 
Mi  take  no  further  steps  to  sev^  himsdf  from  thepi,  ^r  to  influ- 
ence otfaers>  whO|  in  caae  of  extremity^  would^  he  tbinkai  follow  hiiD 
ia  bis  entirq'aepairation  to  the  number  c^  above  200. 

lliis  is  a  novel  attempt,  and,  if  sucoeBsfiil,  which  remahis  yet  t6 
be  prCr^^d,  may  be  followed  by  important  consequences.  The  BrHh<- 
n(ia  certainly  rejgairds  hisatrings,  independently  of  religious  motives, 
as  conferring  worldly  distinction  upon  him.  They  are  marks  of  high 
descent,  tu  which  he  naturally  dings.  In  proportion  as  this  feeling 
gsios  strength  and  encouragement,  the  other  feeling  will  abate  and 
be  malted  down'.* 

What  is  the  legal  condition  of  this  last  mentioned  personage  ? 
The  distit^tion  which  he  is  attempting  to  establish,  seems,  if  he 
suc(^'ed,  to  leave  him  essentially  Hindoo  as  to  customs  and  laws  re- 
specting himself  atid  bis  6Wtt  rigbts,  and  so  liar  it  differs  from  the 
antecedent  cose  5  but  it  is  certain  that  great  difficulties  must  h^e- 
aftcr  aiiise  on  his  civil  relations.  As  a  Christian^  if  be  terminates  it. 
one,  can  he  have  a  plurality  of  wives  }  The  legality  of  his  issue, 
on  a  question  of  inheritance,  must  depend  as  to  any  subsequent  mar- 
nxi^  on  the  legality  of  the  marriage  rite,  which  the  Hindoo  law 
(though  it  recognizes  the  marriage  of  a  stranger  according  to  his  own 
national  form)  has  not  yet  recognized  as  between  Hindoos,t  if  not 
|i«foruit.Hl  accordmg  to  itis  own  rite.  Is  sndi  n  ptrspn  to  be  deemed 
aJ|Hfl«^8i  in  po'mt  uf  Ijiw  for  one  purpof^e  luid  not  tor  unoihcr  ?  His 
l^cuuld  not  be  proved  in  ibe  Suprerae  Court,  which  can  only  i;Tant 
pTobiiU!  ofi\  will  of  a  British  subjectj  a^  elsewhere  exjihiined,  Would 
the  pandits  couslder  a  profcsiied  Christian  convert  from  theif  faith 
'Ah  ^ili'iiitiQ  for  imy  purpose  ?  Or  is  b^  to  lose  the  heneHt  of  the 
oue  ftjclcj  without  aciiuinng  thut  of  the  o^her^  ,       ^ ^       , 

'I,  .'   ,•  '  Rewitdtf.  •■ 

t  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Ctovernment,  that  their  prqtecting 

*  I  da  not  Und  that  he  h  a  fiironrite  among  his  countrymen ;  they  say 
thai  be  haApttbliely  fubused  ChetAy  instead  of  eadeavoaring  by  private  in- 
struction to  impikyve  thaiw. 

t  Hie  jmAdits  say  there  (ire  ei^ht  principal  forms  of  rtiarria^c  used 
amongsttnem,  butingitintif  their  opihioh  on  the  case  of  a  Sikh  marrioge, 
they  said  that  they  considered  the  contract  a^  the  essential  part,  as  mere 
form  to  give  solemnity  and  notoriety  to  the  contract. 
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hand  should  be  so  far  extended  to  this,  andlHe'lik^'de!Murij»0oii;'  &a 
to  make  provtsion  that  no  Native  of  India  shall  forMt  any  ri^«cf 
propertj  or  personal  benefit  on  account  of  his  possession  of  any  par- 
ticular &itk  or  doctrine^  vhldi  he,^pi|)tl.l^.  ei^tiUi^tP^  if  ^daimed 
by  any  kw  of  title,  grant,  inheritance,  or  succession,  established  in 
India,  which  wad  binding  on  the  person  Or  persons  last  seised  or 
possessed,  or  on  those  through  whom  he  claimed ;  and  recogniz- 
ing the  marriages  of  all  descriptions  of  persons  in  the  several 
Uams  acknowledged  atd  practised  according  to  each  faith ;  and 
giving  probate  of  the  wills  and  administration  of  the  effects  of  all 
Christians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courf.^ 

This,  with  the  general  or  with  the  special  power  before  proposed, 
respecting  the  admissibility  of  Christians  in  general  on  juries,  would 
smooth  most  of  the  difficulties  that  are  prominent  in  the  moral  and 
judicial  horizon. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  that  so  long  as  an  original  British  sub- 
ject is  prohibited  from  acquiring  land  in  this  country,  it  must  be  in- 
jurious to  any  person  of  Native  extraction  to  be  declared  generally 
a  British  subject,  unless  an  expiration  be  made  in  this  respect  in 
&vour  of  Native-born  subjects  in  their  own  proper  countxy. 

Points  of  Immediate  Necessity. 

At  all  events,  there  are  two  points  to  which  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  €rovernment  is  called  for  -,  the  whole  of  the  fifith  class  of 
persons,  if  it  should  not  be  thought  more  politic  and  advisable  at 
once  to  declare  them  British  subjects  ;  saving  to  them  the  right  of 
holding  land  as  Native  bom  -,  and,  if  not  being  liable,  to  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial,  &c. 

Probate  of  Wills  and  Administration, 

The  one  is  to  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  probate  of  their 
wills,  and  letters  of  administration  of  their  intestate  effects.  By 
the  22d  clause  of  the  King's  Charter  of  1774,  the  power  of  grantii^ 
probate  and  administration  is  expressly  confined  to  Bristish  subjects 
only,  and  extends  not  even  to  inhabitants  of  Calcutta ;  and  Uie3e 
Christian  Natives  (other  than  such  as  are  born  of  British  parents  in 
lawful  wedlock)  are  not  deemed  to  be  British  subjects,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  within  the  special  national  sense  of  the  Charter 
and  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  3  however  many  of  them  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  for  this  purpose  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical side  of  the  Court,  which  has  passed  subsilentio,  it  might, 
at  least,  be  admitted  that  there  is  great  dqubt  on  the  subject.  The 
inconvenience  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon,  in  case  any 
dispute  shiMild  arise  upon  the  grant  of  administration  to  suoh  person, 

*  This  is  independent  of  the  suggestion  in  another  place  as  to  the  willf> 
&c.  of  Hindoos  and  Musulmans. 
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ptfticnlarlj  if  ^e  question  argde  ia  any  foypigB  ^eiirt  nds-ppwcr 
oughts  tiiierelbie^  to  bq  «up|di^d  without  delays  with  »  relroflfiactive 
clause,  confirmatory  of  paa^od  ^cts,  even  if  it  might  not  be  done  by  « 
declaratory  law;  £cNr  certainly  tbeir  exdnsion  could  n^ver  have  been 
contemplated.  Furt^er^  i£  it  wera  thou§^  firoper  to  put  aU  thia 
fi^h  class  of  persons  at  ^ce  upon  the  looting  o£  hrimh  sobjeota  in 
all  respecta,  if  bom  within  the  Sritisb  dominion  in  India>  it  might  be 
done  by  a  general  declaratory  law,  that  all  persons  bom  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  India,  and  domiciled  in  Calcutta,  being  Christians, 
have  been,  and  shall,  so  long  as  they  iure  thus  domiciled,  be  deemed  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  to  be  British  subjects  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Charter  of  1774,  and  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament  passed  for 
the  Tegdktion  and  government  of  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
safhig  to  them  all  right  of  holding  land  as  Native-bora  subjects, 
snd  eiempthig  them  from  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  as  imlicensed 
persons,  &c.,  or  for  trial  and  punishment. 

This  provision  is  exclusive  of  the  observations  elsewhere  submit- 
ted as  to  Native  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  others,  within  the 
local  Juris^ction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

fVrUien  C^ntracUjbf  Trial  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  other  point  fpr  present  consideration  is,  that  these  Christians 
of  Native  or  foreign  families  settled  here,  and  half-castes,  cannot,  for 
the  same  reason,  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
causes  in  the  charter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  without  which  few  can 
dare  enter  into  contracts  with  any  Native  or  foreigner,  being  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  it.  The  13th  clause  states,  that  the  Court  shall 
have  power  and  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  such  cases,  &c.,  against 
every  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  inhabitant$  of  India,  re- 
siding in  the  said  provinces,  &c.,  of  Bengal,  &c^  upon  any  contract 
or  agreement  in  writing,  entered  into  by  any  of  the  said  inhabitants 
with  any  of  his  Majesty* s  subjects,^  exceeding  500  mpees,  where 
such  inhabitants  shall  have  agreed  in  the  said  contract,  that,  in  dis- 
yate,  the  matter  shall  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Instances  have  occurred,  where,  for  want  of  the  extension  of  the 
privilege,  Portuguese  and  other  permanent  settlers  of  great  respec- 
tability, having  nad  dealings  with  Natives  or  foreigners,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  entering  into  written  contract  to  answer  for  any 
breach  of  fheir  engagement  in  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  ousted 
of  their  remedy  by  the  swindler's  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  their 
money  or  goods,  and  setting  them  at  defiance,  f  It  may  be  said,  that 

*  This  is  one  inatanee  where  the  terms,  '  His  Majesty's  subjects,'  is 
used  in  contraditttinction  to  Native  inhabitants. 

t  No  person,  by  his  private  contract,  can  give  jurisdiction  to  a  court 
which  has  it  not  by  law. 
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subjects  jwt  grounds  for  in^rrection,  it  was  the  Turks.  NeTer- 
theless,  kt  the  truth  be  known  respecting  each.  The  Turks  may 
be  tyrants^  and  yet  not  utterly  devoid  of  magnanimity  or  fediog. 
The  Greeks  may  be  patriots^  and  yet  not  £ree  from  many  and 
degrading  vices.  Let  each  have  their  due :  for  in  this^  as  in  every 
other  io^aginable  case.  Truth  ought  to  be  the  pole-star  of  ^se 
.  who  write  -,  and  justice  cannot  fail  to  be  promoted  by  the  frank  and 
open  statement  of  things  as  they  really  are.  Mr.  Green,  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  favourable  attention  to  statements  so 
painfully  opposed  to  the  general  wish  as  well  as  general  feeling  of 
his  countrymen,  thus  adverts  to  it  in  his  Preface  i 

'  That  there  are  occasions  where  Truth  is  unpopular,  has  never 
been  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
Greek  Revolution.  Those  statements  only  which  favoured  the 
cause  of  Greek  Independence,  have  met  with  ready  belief.  The 
English  Papers  have  but  echoed  the  tones  of  Foreign  Joiu'nals  in 
publishing  accounts  of  Greek  heroism  and  Greek  triumphs,  for 
which  we  should  in  vain  seek  a  foundation  in  frict.'  Falsehoods  the 
most  glaring  have  been  unblUshingly  published  to  the  world— ^and 
the  world  has  had  little  opportunity,  and  less  inclination>  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  the  relatbn. 

'  It  is  not  intended  to  seek  a  competition  with  the  numerous 
Works  on  Greek  affairs  already  before  the  public,  to  whom  is  left 
the  task  of  judging  of  their  several  merits.  I  have  only  to  observe 
in  this  place,  that,  from  considering  the  inaccuracy  of  some,  and 
Insufficiency  of  others,  arose  the  idea,  that  ihy  own  correspondence 
(though  written  with  no  such  view)  might  prove  acceptable  to  the 
public  5  as  affording;  a  correct,  general,  and  connected  view  of  the 
principal  events  6?  the  interesting  struggle  that  yet  continues  to 
ngitate  Eastern  Europe.  To  such  merits  alone  d6es  the  following 
work  pretend. 

*  The  letters,  from  which  extracts  have  been  made,  were  written 
during  an  official  residence  in  the  Morea,  or  in  Zante,  to  corre- 
spondents in  England,  partly  by  myself,  partly  by  my  brother,  the 
Vice-Consul.  The  information  is  derived  either  from  personal 
observation,  or  from  the  official  correspondence  of  consular  agents 
in  different  parts  of  the  Morea. 

*  If,  in  the  course  of  these  extracts,  instead  of  adopting  the  terms 
Infidels  and  Christians,  I  have  made  use  of  those  of  Turks  and 
Greeks,  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred  that  I  am  prejudiced  against 
the  Greek  cause.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  be  indifferent 
in  such  a  cause — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  the  liberation  of  any 
people  from  a  state  of  thraldom  so  degrading  as  that  of  the  Rayahs 
under  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  enthusiastic  admiration  of  thdr 
character,  considered  as  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  must  not  be  expected  from  a  candid  observer  of  the 
manners  of  the  modem  race  who  boast  their  name.    That  tfaey 
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ttHnr^aguD  exbJbit  the  virtues  and  teleats  that  knre  ahed  a  charm 
ever  their  land^  is  ardently  to  be  desired ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
eMnot  be  disguised  that  the  tjvedcs  of  the  present  day  are  little 
advanced  in  intelleet  or  moral  feeling  beyond  their  barbarian 
oppressors* 

'Hie  first  letter  of  l!he  series  contained  in  the  volume  is  dated 
from  Patrass,  on  the  3d  of  January  1821,  and  relates  principally 
to  the  conduct  of  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina,  of  whom  a  character  is 
given  in  a  note ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  third,  that  the  first  rumour 
of  the  Greek  Revolution  is  mentioned,  and  in  terms  which  are  suffi* 
dently  curious  to  be  repeated.  The  writer,  under  date  of  Feb.  15, 
1821,  says  i 

*  I  received,  a  few  days  since,  by  an  express  foot-messenger,  rather 
a  singular  communication  from  my  consular  agent  at  Arcadia, 
8i{gnor  Anastasio  Pasqualigo.  He  informed  me  that  the  Vaivode  of 
Arcadia  had  communicated  to  him  the  contents  of  a  letter  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  addressed  by  a  person  named  Ck>locotroni, 
now  in  Zante,  to  his  friend  in  Arcadia,,  stating  that  a  revolution  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  had  been  for  some  tune  organizing,  and  was 
on  ^  point  of  breaking  out  5  that  the  lonians  would  assist  their 
brethren  in  religion,  and  that  the  writer  was  occupied  in  organizing 
a  body  of  men,  with  whom  he  intended  passing  over  to  the  Morea» 
and  that  he  should  land  near  Arcadia.  The  Vaivode  lost  no  time 
in  fomniunicating  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  Turkish  Govern* 
ment  at  Tripolizza,  and  also  called  upon  the  British  Agent  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  such  an  extraordinary  declaration.  Signor 
Pasqualigo  referred  the  matter  to  me,  requesting  an  answer.  I  lost 
no  thne  in  assuring  him  "  I  believed  the  letter  to  be  a  fabrication ; 
that  I  had  not  heard  of  any  rumour  of  a  revolution,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  Ionian  subjects  were  not  likely  to  interfere  on  such  an 
occasion.*' ' 

In  the  fc^owing  letter,  dated  the  29th  of  March  in  the  same 
year,  the  indications  are  more  stron£;ly  marked,  and  are  interesting; 
as  showing  the  first  impressions  ana  effects  of  the  expected  explo- 
sion.   The  writer  says : 

'  For  some  time  past  there  have  been  strong  suspicions  of  a  re* 
volution  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  being  in  contemplation.  The 
Turks  of  this  place,  and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  Morea,  have 
evinced  great  distrust  and  uneasiness.  The  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Patrass  was  owing  to  the  very  heavy 
levies  made  upon  them  by  the  Turkish  Government,  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  supplies  for  the  army  in  Albania ;  but  the  authorities  had 
apparently  cafaned  the  irritation  excited  by  their  unjust  exactions. 
However,  within  these  few  days,  appearances  have  assumed  a  much 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  idea  imiversally  prevails  just  now, 
among  the  resident  Greeks  of  this  town,  that  a  revolution  is  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out ;  the  Turks  also  appear  very  mieasy,  and 
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each  party  cfvidently  mifitmsts  the  other.  The  Creeks  are  enga^ 
in  shipping  off  or  seererfng  their  property.  The  Turks  "who  in- 
habit houses  in  the  town,  are  traiisporting  their  £unilies  and  effects 
to  tiie  citadel,  which  they  ate  putting  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence 
as  possible;  they  hare  conlpeBed  the  Greeks  to  drag  up  some 
heavy  cannon  from  the  sea^shore,  and  have  put  into  requisition  all 
the  ovens,  to  bake  biscvit.  [  ^ 

'  The  lonians  residing  at  Patrassj  who  ar^  very  numerous,  are  alfo^ 
much  alarmed,  and  have  sent  to  the  islhnds  many  of  their  families, 
which  the  Turkish  authorises  here  have  endeavoured  to  prevent,  as 
they  issued  an  order  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  quit  the 
place  \  however,  a  deputation  of  lonians  having  represented  to  me 
the  injustice  and  risk  attendant  on  such  forcible  detention,  I  consi- 
dered it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  the  order  being  cancelled,  so  far  as 
regarded  Ionian  subjects,  and  my  requisition  has  been  complied 
with.' 

These  apprehensions  are  soon  realized,  and  the  open  declaration 
of  hostilities  is  thus  announced,  under  date  of  April  6,  1821 : 

*  With  my  last  letters  before  you,  which  contained  an  account  iqC 
the  state  of  affkirs  here,  and  my  decided  opinion  that  a  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  at  present,  was  improbable,  what  will 
be  your  surprise  at  hearing  that  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  P^rass 
on  the  4th  instant.  Having  hired  the  Malta  packet  Clifton  to  take 
despatches  to  the  Ionian  Government  at  Corfu,  I  am  enabled  to 
send  yoU'Sonie  particulars  of  what  has  tak«n  pldce  here,  althotigfi 
I  assure  you  I  am  hardly  m  a  sufficiently  composed  state  of  mind  to 
do  so.* 

'  From  the  31st  of  March,  the  Greek  and  Ionian  inhabitants  be*^ 
can  to  desert  the  town  in  great  numbers,  and  by  the  3d  an4  4  th 
mstant  very  few  Greeks  remained,  their  countrymen  huvi^  em- 
barked or  retired  to  the  mountains. 

'  On  the  4th,  a  body  of  about  fifty  m^n,  prindpaUy  Albaniai) Turks, 
arrived  from  Lepanto,  and  entered  the  fortress ;  at  the  same  time 
a  boat  arrived  from  Vostizza,  with  some  Turks,  who  had  fled  from 
Calavrita,  on  account  of  the  Greeks  havipg  ppenly  taken  i;p  arms 
there  :  these  also  entered  the  fortress. 

*  About  four  o'clock,  being  at  dinner,  we  received  notice  that  the 
Turks  had  set  on  fire  one  of  the  Greek  Primate's  lK>i^ea>  \^hiph 
proved  to  be  the  case.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack,  and  a  brisk 
firing  of  musquetry  took  place  between  the  Turks  and  Grcjeks?^ 
The  lonians  took  part  with  the  latter, and,  althougbit  isimppssilrfe 
to  ascertain  the  precise  numbers,  I  ^conceive  there  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hundred  of  them  who  were  armed.  The  Turks 
shortly  afterwards  opened  a  fire  from  the  fortress  5  the  confla- 
fpration  spread  rapidly,  and  in  twelve  hours  upwarcfs  of  three 
hundred  houses  were  destroyed. 
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'  The  Gxecka.  vju>  t^  reUred  tqi  th^  mouotains,  perceiving  the 
town  in  flame9«  and)  learning  that  thq  Tinrks  kept  within  the  fortress 
walle^  commenced  their  return>  b^lng  aroied  with  guns,  pistols, 
knives,  &c.  &c.  ^t  present  ther^  m«vy.be  about  d/XX>' Greeks  in 
the  town,  who  are  employjed  ip  firing  their  sn^m  arms  at  the  fortress. 
They  have  no  cannon,,  bi^  «ay  they  are  expecting  a  large  supply  of 
all  kinds  of  ammunition  daily.  The  arrival  of  the  Archbishop 
Germanos  is  anxiously  looked  for,  he  having  been  named^  in.  this 
emergency,  to  the  chief  cbmmand. 

'  Fortunately  t^e  English  schooner  Pomona  arrived  from  Malta 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  ajod  I  lost  no  time  iti  arranging  with 
the  master  for  the  hire  of  his  vessel  to  receive  on  board  British 
subjects  and  property  ;  I  likewise  offered  accommodation  on  board 
to  Monsieur  Pouqueville,  the  Prench  Vice-Consul,  of  which  he 
availed  himself.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  Russian,  Prussian, 
and  Swedish  Consuls  embarked  on  board  different  -  vessels  :  I  sent 
on  board  the  Pomona  my  family  and  three  Janissaries  with  those  of 
the  French  Consul. 

'  As  yet  very  few  lives  have  been  lost ;  the  first  person  killed  by 
tiheTdfks  was  a  Cephaloniot,  servant  to  the  Vice  Cancellier  of  the 
BrKtsh  Consulate,  who  openly  joined  the  Greeks  the  day  the  revo- 
lution commenced.  The  first  act  of  violence  committed  by  the 
Greeks  was  the  murder  of  a  poor  negro  woman.' 

^re  turn  now  from  the  text  of  the  volume  to  the  Appendix,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  extracting  from  them  two  documents  of  interest  and 
in)portance,  translated  from  the  modern  Greek.  The  first  is  a  ma- 
nifesto addressed  to  the  Consuls  of  the  Christian  Powers  at  Patrass, 
dated  26th  March  (old  style,)  1891,  and  signed  by  the  Archbishop, 
Bishop,  and  five  Greek  citizens.     It  is  as  follows  : 

*  Tlie  Greeks,  abandoned  to  the  always  increasing  oppression  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  sworn  to  annihilate  them,  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  or  die.  We  have  taken  up  arms  to 
vmdicAte  our  rights.  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  all  the  Christian 
Powers  will  recognize  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and,  far  from  oppos- 
ing obstacles,  will  assist  and  succour  us,  in  calling  to  mind  how 
useful  our  ancestors  were  to  humanity.  In  acquainting  you  with 
this,  we  beg  you  will  be  pleased  to  procure  us  the  protection  of  your 
august  Court.' 

Th^  second  document  is  a  manifesto,  dated  three  days  earlier, 
frtrm  the  Spartan  head-quarters  of  Culaiiiat  :i,  and  signed  by  Pietro 
Mavrotdicali,  Commander  of  the  Forces.  Ii  is  addressed  to  the  Eu- 
rdpean  Courts  generally,  and  was  enclosed  in  the  former  circular  to 
the  Consuls  ;  it  is  in  the  foUoVii^g  tertiis  : 

'  The  intolerable  yoke  of  Ottoman  oppression,  after  a  period  of 
above  a  century,  had  reached  that  height,  that  nothing  remained  to 
the  unhappy  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  but  the  liberty  of  breathing. 
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aAd  this  flcrved  only  to  forqe  out  their  sighs  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts. 

'  Reduced  to  a  condition  so  pitiable,  deprived  of  every  right,  we 
have,  with  an  unanimous  voice,  resolved  to  take  up  arms,  and  strug- 
gle against  the  tyrants. 

'  All  factions  and  discords  amongst  ourselves^  sown  by  tyranny, 
are  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  eternal  oblivion,  and  we  now  all  inhale  the 
breeze  of  liberty. 

'  Our  arms,  shackled  up  to  this  hour  with  chains  of  iron,  now 
burst  their  bonds,  and  eagerly  grasp  the  sword  to  annihilate  abhor- 
red tyranny. 

*  Our  feet — ^that  have  laboured  day  and  night  at  the  most  cruel 
tasks,  now  hasten  to  vindicate  our  rights. 

'  Our  heads — ^which  bent  the  neck  to  the  yoke,  now  plan  our 
freedom. 

'  Our  tongues^— which  before  dared  not  utter  a  sound,  except  vain 
supplications  for  clemency,  now  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make 
the  air  re-echo  with  the  sweet  name  of  liberty.  In  one  woixl,  we 
are  unanimously  resolved  on  Liberty  or  Death.  Thus  detemuBed, 
we  earnestly,  invite  the  united  aid  of  all  civilized  nations  to  promote 
the  attainment  of  our  holy  and  legitimate  purpose,  the  recovery  of 
our  rights,  and  the  revival  of  our  unhappy  nation. 

*  With  every  right  does  Greece,  our  mother,  whence  ye  also,  O 
Nations,  have  become  enlightened,  anxiously  request  your  friendly 
assistance  with  money,  arms,  and  counsel ;  and  we  entertain  the 
highest  hope  that  our  appeal  will  be  listened  to,  promising  to  show 
ourselves  deserving  of  your  interest,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  prove 
our  gratitude  by  deeds.' 

Appended  to  the  sixth  letter  of  the  series,  which  adverts  to  the 
dociunents  already  given,  is  a  note,  written  subsequently  to  the  let- 
ters themselves,  containing  details  of  facts,  which,  occurring  at  this 
early  period  of  the  contest,  and  being  narrated  by  an  eye-witness, 
deserve  repeating  at  length.     The  writer  says  : 

*  The  moment  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Greece 
was  a  most  interesting  one.  For  some  weeks  previous  to  the  affair 
of  Calavrita,  great  distrust  and  jealousy  prevailed  between  the  Greeks 
and  Turks.  The  latter  were  evidently  making  preparations  for  re- 
pairing and  provisioning  their  old  and  neglected  fortresses,  and  the 
task  of  putting  them  into  good  order  had  commenced.  There  was 
no  longer  that  supineness,  that  absolute  security,  which  had  hitherto 
marked  the  Turkish  Government.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  \  illages  began  to  look  at  each  other  with  suspicion,  and  the 
Greek  was  bold  and  gibing  in  his  bearing  towards  his  Turkish 
neiglibour.  He  first  insulted  him  in  the  streets  of  Patrass,  and 
then^  contrary  to  the  known  regulations,  appeared  with  arms.  The 
Turk,  on  the  o^er  hand^  instead  of  coming  out  merely  with  his  pis- 
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tehmUagirdk^fvrif  $tirred  abroad  wiUioutgimioul^^  And 
yety  in  spite  of  this  state  of  feeling,  in  spite  of  the  great  dispropor* 
$iim  in  number  between  the  two  cbsses,  the  Turks  forced  the  Greeks 
to  drag  up  new  ordnance  from  the  sea-shore,  and  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  absolutely  to.plant  it  in  the  very  fortress  which  was  shortly 
to  be  attacked  by  them* 

^  As  soon  as  an  open  rupture  had  taken  place,  the  mode  of  war- 
fere  between  these  two  semi*barbarian  people  was  strikingly  charac- 
terittk.     I  offer  a  few  anecdotes  as  an  illustration. 

'  The  Greeks  at  first  had  no  cannon,  but  at  length  they  procured 
some  four  and  six  pounders  from  an  Ionian  vessel  that  was  lying  off 
Pktrass,  and  transported  them  to  a  house,  v^ich  was  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the  wall  of  the  Castle.  They  then  erect- 
ed a  battery  within  the  house  itself,  and  when  they  were  prepared, 
they  uttmasked  it  by  suddenly  pulling  down  the  wall  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  Castle,  and  instantly  commenced  a  vi- 
gorovs  fire.  Had  these  little  guns  been  directed  even  to  the  most 
tottering  part  of  the  fcnrtress,  they  would  scarcely  have  moved  a 
•toBe  (  but  here,  unfortunatdy,  their  battery  was  directly  opposed 
to  a  portion  of  wall  whidi  the  Turks  had  just  repahred  from  the  da- 
maga  done  to  it  by  lightning.  The  consequence,  as  may  easily  be 
conceived,  was,  that  their  time,  trouble,  and  shot  were  absolutely 
thrown  away.  However,  they  persevered,  and  several  Greeks  were 
killed.  At  last  a  Turk,  seeing  one  man  very  busily  employed  at  the 
guns,  took  deliberate  aim  from  the  embrasures,  and  shot  him  in  the 
head  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  load.  This  poor  fellow 
happened  to  be  an  Italian,  and  probably  therefore  was  more  expert 
at  gunnery  than  the  Greeks.  The  latter  no  sooner  found  their  loss 
than  they  quitted  their  battery  in  despair. 

*  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  whit  more  skilled  than 
their  enemies.  In  the  first  place,  being  merely  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  and  having  no  soldiers  to  instruct  them,  for  there  was  only 
a  nominal  garrison  at  Patrass,  not  a  soul  knew  the  management 
of  a  gun  ;  and  in  the  second,  had  they  possessed  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, the  whole  of  the  ordnance,  with  the  exception  of  the  new 
guns  just  received,  was  in  such  a  miserable  state,  that  nothing  effectual 
could  have  been  done.  Many  of  the  cannon  were  without  carriages, 
and  being  of  enormous  weight,  could  only  be  moved  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  Turks  might  be  seen  hoisting  and  propping  ttiem  up 
with  levers  of  wood,  and  then  firing  in  any,  or  rather  in  no  direction. 
The  Greeks  in  the  meanwhile  occupied  houses  close  to  the  castle, 
and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  musquetry }  others,  however,  who  were 
not  quite  so  brave,  used  to  make  a  noise  at  a  ridiculous  distance,  and 
expend  their  courage  and  powder  most  vigorously.  Those  within 
the  houses  usually  tried  to  pick  off  the  Turks  employed  at  the  can- 
non 5  and  this  they  might  do  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves,  for  it 
was  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  gunner  among  them  who  ever  hit  a 
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house  by  abaiDg  at  it.  The  Turks,  tbtjreforcj  were  abligied  oo  acfoen 
theoisclves,  when  londiag  tJieir  guns,  by  stf>pj«ng  u^  tlie>ettb«»* 
sures  yd^h.  mntu^so^  anj|b99^£>  ajid.  when  tiey  wcr**  ready 4«>fii>t^.  . 
these  were  withdrawn^  ^^^,,1,^,  •  J 

'  ClusttTB  of  Greeks^  vAiO  ^msc  eb&tlerki^  aw^y  io  tbe  vileytulds, 
i^oul4  be  ou  ibe  hiok-oiit,  aivd  as  s«ion  as  they  marked  the  spot^'wfael^ 
the  ball  feil,  tbey  run  ttjwartfe  it  und  picked  it  up,  carrying  itto'tliet ' 
uiiigsujnc.     If,  a^  it  often  happened,  a  sii-poutid  Ssbut  had  bJaen-di^  • 
c'harj^ed  by  the  umsjuaimak-  ^kJll  of  ibe  Turks  out  of  a  trnvlity-fettf " 
[lotmdLT^  the  Greeks  Ui^ed  to  loud  their  small  cauDOU  with  it,  and^end    ^ 
jt  bock  agaiih 

*  Thus  ihcn^  was  f%  roTiMimt  Tim^ej  ^*ith  little  (*^ft'utiim*  In  spite 
of  all  t)u^  practice,  thcra.^faa  9obody.aitioiigtlie^nilfirliiat«t*' 
quired,  apir  skill  in,  guiM^ry,  fwitk  tlie  exception^  howuria^  o£  mm 
juai^  a  hailHX/.  ..  ijia  diill  ne^enbdesf^ 'waslinitdb  Ibv  fae^onhli   • 
only  fire  from  his  own  cannon,  but  that,  to  be  sure,  happened  to^te*  ^ 
mounted.    An^p^g  the  .^arliest  i^d  the  most  meoHirahie.cf  Jbiis  ftnU  • 
was  the  following  :    When  rat^rass  was  attacked,  the  Gie?k|..ii9ed  /. 
to  come  from  the  neighbourhood  to  ads^it  tbeir.breth|3f  n  m  thj^t^lfn.  i , 
One  fine  day,  a  reinforcement  of  these,  coming  from.  pa^uni»  wcffa  t. 
observed  from  the  castle,  just  appearing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  I^u  tJ|iei 
midst  of  the  troop  was  an  unforttmate  fellow  mounted  on  >a  >vnite  .  . 
horse,  and  he,  by  way  of  greater  eclat,  was  carrying  and  flourishing 
about  a  white  flag.  The  Turkish  grandees  who  were  besieged  were  , 
in  thb  habit  of  cfl[erjmg  money  to  4heir  gtmhets  if  tH^  hit  any  obje<^ 
pointed. out  to  them  ^  and  one  of  these  told  the'hart)er,  that  h^  wouM  ' 
give  him  a  maehmoudi^  if  he  woidd  bribg  th^  man  on  the  \^htt^  ' 
horse  down.    The  barber  pointed  his  gun,  afid  i^either  flaj^,  faorse^ 
nor  man,  were  ever  after  hesM  of.    The  next  ftdt  which  this  te- 
doulrtable  barber  aocMi}>UEAied  was  tins :  The  houses  inPatrass  kt^  ' 
built  of  mod  and  itraw,  made  Into  a  sort  of  brk:k:  lliis  is  dbne  Tot 
the  sake  of  economy,  as  the  soil  thrown  up  in  digging  the  founda- 
tion not  only  serves  as  material  lor  the  walls,  but,  as  earthc^uake^] 
are  frequent,  damages  at'e  thus  easily  and  speedily  repaired:     One    ' 
of  these  houses,  situated  just  under  the  widls  of  the  fortress,  was 
occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and  became,  from  its  proximity,  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  besieged.    Whenever  t^  Turk  appeared,  hajf    ' 
a  dozen  btdlets  whizsed  aibont  his  hesid,  while  the  (jteeks  remain^  ^ 
in  perfect  security.    This  Werit  on  for  a  long  time ;  the  guns  of  ih^ 
fortress  had  been  directed  in  vain  upon  it,  and  taA  man  had  tried    ^ 
his  luck  in  hitting  it,  but  all  to  no  piirpose.    At  last  the  barber  was  \ 
desired  to  essay  hii  skill*     Here,  as  in  the  last  inst^ince,  the  first' ' 
shot  he  fired  took  effect,  an^  in  a  moment  a  score  of  Greeks  were 
seen  issuing  from  a  dotid  of  dndt,  sonie  scampering,  others  crawHug 
off  most  nimbly  On  their  bellied  among  the  vines,  and  no  one,  I  be* 
lieve,eva' ventured  thel-ef  ^lain.*  ^     ' 

The  pillage  of  Patrads,  at  which  Mr.  Greep.residcdi.soQp  fpOqwe^  ^ 
and  on  this  occasion  be  says :  ' 
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^ NvBbelri of  Cheeks^ohfefly  bid  men,  Womeo,  and  cliildren,  took 
refuge «  tiMCoastilcitM  $^  tht  Frendi  Consvdate,  from  its  extent^ 
acoomttOdated  th^  terge^t  ntithbtf :  I  received^  many  as  I  possibly 
ooiiki.  The  Grieeks  in  their  flight  abandoned  tht  wounded  in  the 
hospliol  ^tkeaeKhat  mcia  id)ic;'got-on  ^mviesor  horses,  ^d  escaped ; 
three  tiutts.were.viabSe  to  move  ^foold  bsve  kkevhably  fallen  into 
the  .bands*  oiT  ibe  iTurks,  bad)  I  no^  ovdeted  them*  to  be  brought  into 
the  Coiisuklte :  the.  |xior  creatures  <were  in  a  dying  state  3  their 
wovnds  did  aot  appear  to^faate  been  >dressedj  I  have  persimded  a 
Zaitiot,/practi(ttBg  aa«8uijgeo&;  toi^enuiin  bere  and  attend  the 
wounded :  I  have  superintended  the  dressing  of  their  wounds,  but 
feacnp  simicaiLsav^  thein*  •,  /.  .       / 

'  The  T\irkr  aite  now  going  ab6ut  in  patties,  bilking  open  and 
pillaging  houses*  They  have  decapitated  two  or  three  Greeks 
finmd  in  or  near  the  town,  and  -  have  thrown  ikeir  bodies  into  the 
BtreeUs* 

*  Tlie  T|^A:s  of  Rttrass  have  been  shut  up  i^  the  fortress  eleven 
day*; '  and  tAvalt  havei  suffered  some  privations,  as  water  began  to 
fiul  :'*the'Offeeks  had  also  nearly  completed  a  mine,  with  which  they 
intei\ded  to  hH^m  Up  the  pliice/ 

The  note  on  tbb  letter,  adverting  to  the  means  by  which  inlelh- 
geneeiPi'as  first  con veycU  into  the  Turkbh  fort,  and  descriptive  of 
the  fntiriiiidity  of  the  messengers,  ia  highly  interesting  i 

^  Ttjii  ^tion  Wits  probably  a*  daring  aa  well  coufd  be  conceived  ^ 
and  ^^rves,  therefore,  to  be  related  at  length.  Two  njcn  est-nped 
horn  the,  fort,  under  favour  of  night,  and  crnwhng  tlirough  the 
\iDeyar^$,  reached  the  Morea  Castte  in  safety.  They  intbrmcd 
bouf  Fa^ha  that  their  gairisoti  was  most  critically  situated  j  that 
they  were  suffering  under  great  privations  j  that  their  enemiesf!  were 
aboul  to  spring  a  mine  ;  and  that,  luiless  rdicved,  they  most  all 
incnlatly  ^ieri^Vi.  l-ioiif  was  mo&t  williog  to  afford  all  tlie  assistance 
^  cwul4 ;  ()Ut  the  diflicully  wa^i  to  find  aiiy  hody  who  woiiM  go  to 
Ibi  fort  and  tcU  the  garrison  so.  Pairass  at  this  time,  it  must  be 
inciubered^  wa^  tilled  with  Greeks,  and  probahly  there  couM  not 
fcife  been  lesh  than  five  tboujiand  men  armed  to  the  teeth*  To  cat 
ditir  way  Uiftjuyh  thei*e,  and  escape  death,  therelbre,  %vouid  be  a 
mlmck/  Howe\?erj  lu'c  hundred  ^lioiitrcs  were  oflercd  ha  a  reward 
to  Jiny  one  wltu  would  undertake  tG  bear  Isouf  &  message  to  the 
iftru  IVo  men,  at  length,  m^re  feamd,  who  agreed  to  nm  tlie  risk* 
One  of  th^ai.%  a  tiue  felk>w,  whom  I  kaew  weU,  and  who  n^laXed  Lb« 
*tory  to  me  over  imd  over  iigain,  was  uamod  l>elbi  Actunet,  or  Mad 
Aeiimet.  He  and  lib  compamoii,  well  mounted,  set  out  at  day- 
light;  tKcy  avoided  tlie  aioat  irequenled  paths,  and  *t  len^h 
rcaeheil  Hn(ra«^.  There  are  two  roads,  both  leading  to  the  town  : 
one  of  these  pwses  through  it ;  the  other  merely  traverses  a  i^ortiou, 
«iid  llien  »ttikf^  off  in  a  zig-zag  way  up  the  lull  to  tliu  fort.  VV  hcii 
they  eamc  to  the  stiburbs^  Uelhi  Achmet's  oompomon  was  lotb  U» 
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prodeed/botit  wtts.too  ktei  Delhi  ooen  jMsniftM  hkatoicdlow 
him  I  and  goading  Ihcir  hories  with  their  fShoFfllralimips,  ibfij 
shouted  iheir  war-cry  of  ^^AHah  il  AUeh/*  ami  gidloped  S^ivmAf 
up  the  itreett.  l%e  Chreakt^  for  one  moment^  vera  taken  hj  mutp 
prise^  hut  die  imct  they  fieed  upon  tbem'^raaa  ei^ery  house, a*d 
comer.  The  Turks,  on  tiie  other  hand,  .were  dmgring  them  bom 
the  cas^r  es  they  rode.  They  made  every  preparation  to  faci^tate 
their  entrance,  by  letting  down  the  draw-bri<Jge.  .  In  the  hui'ry  of 
the  thing,  Achmet  not  cmly  k>st  his  turban,  but  iieas  separated  ^m 
his  companion,  who  lagged  behind.  He,  however,  waited  for  him, 
in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  then  again  they  scampered  up  the  hill, 
and  gained  the  bridge  in  safety.  At  this  moment  a  ball  struck 
Achi9et*8  horse,  ai^d  both  beast  and  rider  were  seen  precipitated  into 
the  ditch,  and  every  body  believed  he  was  killed  j  but  here  again 
fortune  favoured  him,  (ov  he  was  drawn  up  iuto  me  fort,  unmirt 
At  the  moment  of  his  entering,  there  happened  to  be  a  Papa  within 
the  ci^tle,  and,  as  Delhi  had  no  mind  to  lose  his  turban^  be  obliged 
him  to  go  out  and  fetch  it,  knowing  that  the  Greeks  would  not  nee 
upon  their  own  priest, — and  this  he  actually  recovered.' 

\  On  the  16th  of  April,  the  Turkish  Pasha  at  Patrass  gav^  orders 
for  setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  Greek  Primates^  whopd  he 
believed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  wind  being 
high,  the  conflagration  spread  rapidly,  and  threatened  destruction  to 
the  whole  town.  It  was  next  completely  sacked,  and  the  most 
frightful  scenes  exhibited.  Forty  Greeks  were  beheaded,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  streets,  and  their  womea  and  children  made 
slaves  to  the  Turks. 

Events  thicken  with  the  progress  of  time ;  most  of  these  de- 
scribed in  the  intermediate  letters  are,  however,  more  generaUy 
known  than  those  we  have  detailed.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  to 
that  dated  the  24th  of  June  1821,  in  which  a  description  is  given 
of  an  act  which  shows  that  the  Turks  can  be  as  cruel  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  imagine  human  beings  to  be.  It  was  intended  to  send  a 
fire-ship  of  the  Greeks  into  a  squadron  of  five  Turkish  vessels  then 
lying  in  port  under  blockade  : 

'  A  native  of  Paxo  volunteered  to  conduct  the  brulot  $  and  it  was 
agreed  upon,  that  when  he  should  have  steered  his  vessel  to  the 
corvette,  he  should  be  picked  up  by  boats  sent  from  his  own 
squadron.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  on  the  watch,  and 
no  sooner  saw  the  fire-ship  approach,  than  they  ipanned  theit  boats, 
and  rowed  direct  for  her.  The  Paxiote,  ^^ing  them  coming,  set 
fire  to  his  ship  when  it  could  not  possibly  be  of  any  avail,  and 
immediately  jiunped  overboard,  no  doubt  hoping  to  be' picked  up 
by  his  countrymen,  as  agreed  on  $  but  the  Turks  were  too  quick, 
and  he  fell  into  their  hands.  They  seized  the  poor  wretoh,  daubed 
his  body  widi  tar  and  combustil^s,  then  set  him  «ii  fire>  and*  thus 
roasted  him  alive,' 
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TUs^  however,  b  eq^alled^  if  not  tnrp^med,  n  criieky  \ipf  the 
Gvtekfl  themselves  shortly  sifter.  In  a  letter  of  the  Vice  Consul^ 
dated  August  31,  1881,  and  ^rritten  from  Zente,  is  the  fedlowiag  de- 
scription of  the  pfrooeeding^  at  Navarino,  (the  late  scene  ef  the  naval 
TicUny  of  Sh-  Edward  Codtlngton,)  the  dose  of  wMch  exdtea  a 
feefing  of  indescribable  horror : 

'  I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  events  that  took  place  at  Navarin : 
the  particulars  have  been  given  me  by  an  Ionian,  with  whom  I  have 
been  long  acquainted,  and  who  was  present  at  the  time.  I  fear  the 
narrative  is  too  circumstantial  to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  correctness, 
indeed  the  principal  fects  are  corroborated  by  other  accounts.  In 
April  last  the  Turkish  population  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress 
of  New  Nayarin,  which  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and,  as  usual, 
nearly  destitute  of  cannon,  ammunition,  or  provisions.  The  number 
who  retired  within  the  walls  has  been  estimated  at  2,500,  including 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages ;  of  these  about 
two-thirds  were  women  and  children.  The  place  was  closely  invested 
by  the  Greek  peasantry,  assisted  by  some  lonians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Mercati,  of  Zante :  all  supplies  or  communication 
were  cut  off,  and  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions  that  had  been  iMistily 
carried  into  the  fortress  soon  began  to  fail  The  water  also  was 
turned  from  the  aqueducts,  and  none  was  obtained  within  the  walls. 
This  dreadful  privation  was  more  felt  than  want  of  bread,  the  moee 
so,  as,  during  the  hot  season  in  Greece,  in  general,  not  a  shower  of 
rain  fhUs  between  May  and  the  beginning  of  September*  Disease 
made  dreadful  ravages  $  and  the  besi^ed,  seeing  no  chance  of  suc- 
cour, entered  into  a  n^ociation  with  the  Greeks,  when  a  capitu- 
ktkm  was  agreed  upon,  stipulating  that  the  Turks  should  be 
truispurted  in  Greek  vessels  to  the  coaat  of  3arbary.  The  preek 
Bishop  of  Modon  and  Arcadia,  who  commanded,  ratified  this  treaty 
by  the  most  solemn  professions  sworn  on  the  cross  5  but  no  sooper 
was  the  fortress  taken  possession  of,  than  he  advised,  and,  indeed, 
insisted,  00  all  the  Turks  being  put  to  death,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  tsU  them.  In  consequence  of  this  decision^  after  a  mas- 
sacre of  one  day,  between  300  and  400  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  put  upon  the  small  island  in  the  middle  of  tlie  harbour,  oppo- 
site the  town,  were  stripped  naked,  and  lefl:  to  die  of  hunger.  Their 
remains  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Some  Hydriote  vessels  took  on 
hoard  several  of  the  chief  families,  under  pretence  of  conveying  them 
to  Tunis  J  instead  of  doing  so,  they  were  drowned  or  killed  in  the 
night  in  the  harbour,  which  was  for  some  time  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims.  Of  the  whole  Turkish  population  which  capitulated, 
only  160  escaped  death,  and  these  were  sold  as  slaves. 

'  The  sailor  who  informed  me  of  the  massacre  on  board  the 
Hydriote  veasds,  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes  he  related.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  said»  the  boats  were  lowered  and  filled  with 
the  Turks.    They  were  rowed  out  a  litUe  distance  but  still  we  could 
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hear  in  the  darkness,  stifled  shrieks,  the  noise  of  sabres  hewipg>  and 
the  i^lunge  of  heafvy  boffics  in  the  water.  '  Ofth^pofA  wiietcHes  >Vbb 
were  left  on  the  barren  iticfc  to  staifve,  on^  ^^'^^^-  Hetsished  the 
putrid  bodies  af  bis  coramdes  fni^etber,  andontJiis,  1ai  a  raft,  h^  wak 

seen  floating  towards  the  shore/  ,       .       • 

The  Turkish  n&vy  was  at  tbnt  period  in  a  state  of  equipment  and 
discipline  much  inferior  to  their  preheat  condition}  bo^h  tbese  and. 
the  Greek  ships  have  improved  by  siibs€Kinent  exercise.  Stilly  How- 
everj  the  general  character  given  to  both  by  the  au^bpr  of  this  yplvim^, 
is,  as  we  have  reason  to  ktiuw^  so  accurate,  that  we  are  Induced  tp 
transcribe  from  one  of  his  notcg,  the  account  which  he  giyes  of  the 
Twkish  and  Greek  fleets  at  the  period  adverted  to  :  , , 

*  The  Turks  can  bring  a  hundred  sail  of  armed  vessels  into  ectioui 
though  they  have  never  produced  more  than  fifty  at  once.     The 
Tunisians,  Trip>litans,  and  A%erines,  have  occasionally  furiished 
about  twenty  I'essels  of  war,   consi^^ting  of  corvettes,  brigs^^  and 
schooners,  well  armed  and  manned,  but  these,  though  iteting)  under 
the  Turkish  Admiral,  in  reaJity  do  just  as  they  pleasew   TheTutkish 
naval  force,  proper,  or  that  which  is  ftirniahed  from  the  br8etelt«t 
Constantinople,  consists  of  five  or  six  three-deckers,  six  or  eaght* 
seventy-fours,  thirty  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  between  forty  pod 
fifty  schooners  and  brigs.     There  is  no  regular  marine,  (but  whenever 
the  ships  are  to  be  manned  for  any  expedition,  an  impresspent  taV^s , 
place.     The  press-gang  run  into  the  coffee  and  wine  houses,  where 
the  poorer  orders  resort,  and  seize  all  indiscriminately,  without  mak- 
ing the  least  inquiry  as  to  their  knowledge  of  naval  tactics^  .  N^ay, . 
people  quietly  walking  the  streets  do  not  escape.     A  more  eflicien'^ , 
race  of  sailors,  however,  is  found  among  the  traders  of  the  Black  , 
Sea,  and  the  boatmen  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  these  are  impcessect 
without  mercy. 

'  Before  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  islands  of  Hy4r4  And 
Spezzia  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  seamen  wWn^ 
ever  they  should  be  called  upon  by  the  Porte  so  to  do,. and  thi^  wAs 
a  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  govern  themselves.     This  will 
account  for  so  many  Greeks  being  found  in  the  Turkish  navy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,     Europeans  also  are  never  wanting;  but  it,, 
must  be  stated  in  justice  to  these,  that  many  have,  been  regularly . : 
trepanned  into  their  service.     There  are  a  set  of  wine^-housesiat 
Constantinople,  which  are  kept  by  Maltese  and  other  £uro|ieaiUi« 
to  which  almost  all  the  Frank  sailors  resort*     The  landlord  !goe^  to  < 
the  Turkish  Capoudan,  and  asks  if  he  requires  any  Europeans,  aod.. 
if  so,  how  many.     The  Capoudan  states  the  number  he  wants,«  and 
generally  pays  down  the  money  for  them.     The  landlord  then  re- 
turns to  the  inn,  finds  out  all  the  discontented  sailors  in  the  PprtCi 
pUes  them  well  with  liquor,  and  contrives  to  make  them  sign  a  re- 
gular Agreement  of  service.     As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  they  are 
immediately  conveyed  on  board  ship,  drunK  as  thi^y  are,  and  most 
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espeml  cai^  i3  takcffi.(that  po.>opportoii:l3rip£  landiBg. shall  be 
aforded  tbef^  as  long  as  the  vessel  reinaios^  in  barbour.  TlM»y  have 
the, flame  mtioiu  as.ikhe,  Tf»ki$h.  sailqr,  but  .W]De>  spirits>,or  grog, 
must  be  paid  for  extra,  in  fact  in  anyw^j  that  the  unfortunate 
Cbmtian  can*  Every  Turkish  ship,  however,  has  a  regular  coffee- 
bouse  on  boartl,  at  which  all  iiiiug'iGable  wants  may  bi  gratified  : 
the  kepjier  of  this  coffee-houjie  is  perhaps  the  very  scoundrel  who 
ud^d  in  kidknuppinp  the  Europeans,  or  at  least  he  has*  something 
Irf'fc  with  U.  If  the  European  has  need. of  any  thing  he  ia  allow^cd 
to  get  it  from  the  coffee-house  on  credit,  and  about  two  hundred 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article  Is  charged.  The  sailor,  there- 
fofej  after  he  has  served  several  months,  ho  fer  from  having  any 
piflo'retseiv^,  is  toMtiiat  the  whole  is  due  to  the  oolt\  t  hnuse 
keeper,  aad  that  ntoreorer  be  has  a  further  debt  to  liquidate,  iBvhich 
olctMvse^caii^eiilybedone  by  further  service.  I  have  more  than 
onee  been  called  upon,  officially,  to  liberate  Englishmen  who  had 
been  first  kidnapped,  and  then  cheated  ;  and  in  some  instances  I 
bave  been  siiccessful,  though  in  others  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
s%ncd  with  the  man's  own  hand,  has  been  shown  me  to  prove  that 
he  was  not  forced  into  the  Turkish  service. 

'^Tbebfticeirs  of  the  fleet  are  cliosen  from  among  the  soldiery,  and 
thefr  nomination  is  a  matter  of  interest  resting  in  the  hands  of  the 
Capoudan  Pasha.  Nautical  skill  may  tnily  be  said  not  to  exist 
among  the  Turks,  and  any  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
haveiailed  with  the  squadron  which  accompanied  our  fleet  at  the 
time  of  Bonapar^'s  expedition  to  Egypt,  is  thought  a  very  Nelson. 
With.$uch  a  crew  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  Turks  manage 
to  navigate  at  all )  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  ven^el  is  sailed  and 
steeredT>y  Europeans,  while  the  figiitiiig  juirt  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Turks.  I  have  been  told^  and,  from  what  1  have  seen,  I  can 
easily  believe,  that  the  confusion  on  board  a  Turkish  vessel  is  abso- 
hitely  ridiculous.  One-half  of  the  men  are,  perhaps,  horribly  sea- 
sick, sprawling  about  the  deck  ;  while  the  other  half  are  pulling  at 
ropes,  of  whi<£  they  have  no  knowledge.  The  Chaouses  are  seen 
roMiinghere  and  there,  bastinadoing  right  nnd  left,  and  forcing  the 
mttn  t»  their  "duty.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which  the  sailors  are  taught 
tohaadle  and  know  the  different  ropes  is,  as  I  was  informed,  quite 
otta-poywith  the  test  of  the  system.  Vegetables,  pipes,  pieces  of 
ckMb^  i^li  are  attached  to  the  rigging  and  cordage,  and  then  the 
coMimind  isgifeo,  "  haitl  up  the  long  pipe  3  let  go  the  cab- 
bdg»;*.«fle.  , 

*  Aft^r  the  news  was  known  bf  the  destruction  of  a  fine  ship  of 
war,*  by  the' fire-ships  0^  the  Greeks^  the  panic  that  seized  the  crew 
of  a  iSlrkiish  vessel  on  the  approach  of  a  Greek  one  was  excessive. 
Sallbi^  op  bd^rd  thefe^  have  told  me,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
scene  of  confiisibti.  The  guns  were  fired  without  aim,  and  often  on 
the  side  on  whl(ih  the  e^emy  was  not :  tte  men  were  flying  here 
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Aiid  there,  lAoeifertttiiig  Attd  ntnndi^i  matif  mere  piepariiig  to 
jiMBp  overboard^  and  othevs  absolateljr  did  to.  In  puat,  At  the  beit 
of  tunes^  there  is  little  diseipliM  ^tat>at  sooh  a  juncture  there  ie 
none.  >  it  was  the  kno^edge  of  ikis  tiiat  emboidened  the  small 
Chrcek  ^tcssela  to  apfNXMUib  and  maneevrre  Touod  the  heavy  anntd 
Turkish  frigates  with  perfect  impanity.  A  Greek  resadi  owce 
approached  a  Turlush  hckvy  frigate  so  close,  that  the  anchor  of  tba 
ktter  caught  hold  of  soom  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  former*  In 
an  instant  both  one  and  the  other  ran  to  cut  away  and  disentangle 
themselres  5  the  Greek  not  Hking  such  close  quarters,  and  the  Turk 
taking  his  enemy  to  be  a  fire-ship.  Not  a  single  shot  was  fired. 
The  loquacious  Greek  was  heard  to  vodf^ate  the  vilest  abuse  on 
the  Turk  and  on  Mahomet  c  while  the  grave  Turk,  on  the  otbar 
side,  merely  shook  his  finger,  and  invit^  him  to  fight  it  out  hand 
to  hand.  A  single  broadside  from  a  European,  of  half  the  weif^ht 
of  metal  of  the  Turk,  would  have  blown  the  Greek  out  of  the 
water. 

*  These  scenes,  however,  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  Rcvo- 
hition.  Both  their  panic  and  their  thorough  want  of  skill  lunre 
been  bettered  by  experience,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
single  Turkish  vessel  has  fought  its  way  through  a  whole  €h-eek 
squadron. 

'  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  fi^radually 
bcreasing  his  naval  force,  and  his  fieet  now  consists  of  at  least 
sixty  vessels  of  war.  Of  these,  six  or  seven  are  frigates,  which 
have  been  chiefly  buUt  in  private  dock-yards  at  Marseilles,  Leghorn, 
and  Trieste  5  the  others  consist  of  corvettes,  brigs,  and  schooners, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  these  vessels  are  of  a  vci^ 
superior  class,  and  in  exoellent  order.  In  action,  and  in  the 
management  of  their  vessels,  the  Egyptians  have  proved  themselves 
infinitely  superior  to  the  Constantinople  Turks ;  but  this,  no  doubt, 
is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  of  there  being  many  foreign 
seamen  in  the  Viceroy's  service,  who  form  part  of  the  crew  of  eadi 
vessel. 

*  Such  is  the  Tiurkish  naval  power.  The  Greek  remains  now  to 
be  described. 

'  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  the  present  populous  towns  of 
Hydra  and  Spexaia  were  two  small  fishing  villages.  About^this 
time  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Franee  were  blockaded  by  our  vesaela : 
the  Hydriots  speculated,  and  sent  in  small  craft  with  oom  to  the 
blockaded  station  >  and  the  immense  profits  they  realized  soon 
induced  them  to  extend  their  risks.  Their  Admiral,  Tombaai* 
whom  I  knew,  informed  me,  that  he  was  the  first  to  get  an  Ame- 
rican ship  as  a  model,  and  from  this»  his  countrymen  constructed 
those  vessels  which  have  subsequently  been  converted  into  armed 
ones.    In  a  few  years,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  corn-trade  of  the 
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Sfed(  S«i  ^MS'ifi  4to  hftiids  (rf  iheG^Mki,  and  the  Inhabitaiits  of 
Hydn  and  Speszia  boeam/e  eoQiiMkouaiy  rich.  At  the  bMaking  01^ 
of  the  Bovttltttion,  Uus  pooAtable  trade  coased,  and  their  veMeld 
fetiiro«d  to  their'  leapedhre  vlaiids  without  delay.  With  the 
txeefitioii  oi  four,  m  five  ^wee'^Dasted  polaocaa,  and  six  or  eight 
achiKnieFft>  thei  'whole  ni  the  veMflls  bdon^^ing  to  Hydra^  Spesma, 
and  Faafa,  «re  rigged  as  pokoca.  brigSi  their  sisoe  varying  from  n 
kindred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  toas>  being  pierced  for  twelve  tef 
titBiy  ^uns.  I  am.  unable  io  state  the  exact  number  of  vessels 
Ixloi^g  to  these  three  islands  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  but 
only  forty  or  fifty  were  armed  and  equipped  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  at  no  one  period  does  it  appear  tiiat  ^e 
Greek  naval  force  sent  to  sea,  ever  exceeded  eighty  vessels.. 

*  The  Greek  vessels,  with  few  exceptions,  have  heen  bijilt  fVom 
betotiful  models,  and  sail  remarkably  fast :  their  crews  have  all  the 
capabilities  of  good  seamen,  except  that  essential -one— discipline* 
There  are  several  Capitani  on  board,  and  each  man  has  as  much 
voice  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  as  the  Captain  himself.  This, 
dierefbre,  ^ves  rise  to  great  confusion  3  but  in  the  management  ot 
their  vesaeb,  they  are  m  finitely  superior  to  the  Turks« 

'  Respecting  the  Greek  marine,  however,  I  conceive  that  an  erro- 
neous opinion  generally  exists  in  £urope,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hjdriots  and  Spezziots,  experience  has  taught  me  th^  the 
Greeks  are  far  from  being  experienced  sailors*  Few  even  of  the 
Captains  of  those  two  islands  have  studied  navigation,  and  that  to 
a  very  limited  extent  -,  their  ignorance,  in  this  respect,  beinff  obviated 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  rarely  navigating  out  of  sight  of  land. 
During  fine  weather  they  manage  their  vessels  and  small  coasting 
crsrft  very  well,  and  even  expertly ;  but  in  a  squall  or  gale  of  wind, 
especially  during  the  night,  they  generally  lose  all  self-possession, 
the  greatest  confusion  prevails,  incense  is  burnt,  the  Virgin  invoked, 
ind  every  endeavour  made  to  run  the  vessel  into  the  nearest  port  for 
shelter.' 

In  a  letter,  dated  November  1, 18S1,  the  surrender  of  Tripolizza 
is  mentioned.    The  writer  says  : 

'  It  is  now  ten  days  since  we  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Tripolizza  * 
the  first  tidiags  of  this  event  were  brought  here  by  persons  who 
quilted  that  place  with  the  Albaniaii  corps,  and  others  have  confirmed 
the  ^ict>  which  cannot  therefore  be  doubtful.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  yon  the  best  and  most  cironmstantial  deteil  ei  the  horrible  events 
which  accompanied  and  fk^owed  the  taking  of  the  capital  $  events 
which  are  sa  revolting  to  human  Dature>  tlmt  were  there  any  doubts 
of  their  reality  I  should  afvoid  putting  them  in  writing. 

'  In  September  last  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Tripolizza,  being  des* 
titute  of  provisions,  closely  besieg^  by  the  Greeks,  and  acquainted 
with  the  surrender  of  Arcadia,  IkUvasia,  and  Navaxin,  entered  into 
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negociatkms  for  a  capkwlaiiop,  on  condMoii  that  their  lives  waA  pro- 
perty gbould  be  iptred.  Before  this  treaty  was  concluded,  the  be- 
si^ed  beard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  on  the  coast  of  £be 
Morea :  this  giving  them  hopes  of  speedy  succour,  the  n^;ocia^ioiis 
were  broken  off,  and  hostilities  resumed.  No  reinforcements  or 
suppHes  having  been  sent  to  the  capital,  the  Gredtt  pressed  the  siese 
more  closely,  uid  the  Turks,  exhavoted  by  starvation,  became  remtaa 
in  their  defence. 

\  The  Albanians,  commanded  by  Eboas  Bey,  vrho  fiMrmed  pMt  <rf 
the  garrison,  seeing  no  other  chance  of  escape,  sacretly  tsoHunA.  ibto 
negociations  with  some  of  the  Greek  chie6,  and  agreed  to  raoaain 
inactive  in  any  attack  <hi  the  place,  on  condition  that  they  wera^per' 
mitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  supplied  with  proviaioBS. 


The  besiegers,  thus  oioouraged,  managed  by  stratagaaa  to  gain-ybs- 
session  of  the  gates,  poured  their  forces  into  the  city,  and  altjAtd 
the  Turks  vigorously. 

'  The  first  object  of  the  Gredcs  was  to  secure  and  disaim  dMir 
prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about  six  thousand  man,  and  tea  than- 
sand  women  and  diikiren :  exclusive  of  these,  about  ifteen  liiiiiiii  J 
had  been  killed  in  the  assaidt,  and  several  hundreds  had  piff  iitiwl) 
fidlen  victims  to  disease  or  atarvatioa. 

*  The  plunder  was  immense,  as  the  riches  of  mmy  of  the  first 
families  of  the  Morea  had  been  tmnqpocted  to  tiie  ci^HlaL     • 

'  Alter  two  days  devoted  to  plunder  and  excesses  of  die  most  re- 
volting description,  the  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  town,  and 
above  twelve  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  inhuman  conquerors.  Some  were  haifgrnl^ '  others 
impaled,  many  roasted  alive  by  large  fires ;  the  women  ^*1rrgrt  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  ripped  open,  (oMAy  of  them  fiiradmooed 
in  pr^nancy,)  and  dogs*  heads  put  into  them ;  upwards  of  two  him- 
drni  Jews,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  put  to 
some  of  them  by  crucifixion.  In  short,  cruelties  were 
which  pass  all  imagination. 

'  The  chiefs,  consisting  of  the  Kayah  Bey,  Chamil  Bey  of  GorteCh, 
Mustafa  Bey  of  Patrass,  the  Harem  of  Chourschid  Pasha,  and  oaaoj 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  spared,  in  h^cs  of  their  htAng  ftti« 
somed  by  their  friends.  Many  wbmen  and  chttdivn  wiere  "' 
saved,  being  either  retained  to  gratify  the  lust  of  tMr 
or  s<4d  as  skves.' 

A  serious  disturbance  at  Zante  itself  is  then  described  \  Mt  Aia 
has  been  before  detaHed  in  the  pi^iers  of  the  di^.  Wk  pa^a  'do, 
therefore,  to  od^r  equally  pmnfol,  but  less  generaOy  kt»wn  tteoa- 
actions.  One  of  these  is  thus  adverted  to  m  a  letter,  dated  from 
Zante,  November  9,  18S1  : 

.  '  I  have  still  the  painfid  task  of  recounting  the  particulars  of  an 
outrage  committed  by  the  inhabitants  <rf  Cerigo,  the  seventh  ot  tbe 
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lotii/irt  istandSi  It  iipj>ears  that  a  boat,  cootaining  about  fifty  women 
'and  childrt'ii,  and  a  few  men,  fomihig  purt  of  the  Turkish  population 
wbo  surrendered  at  Napoli  di  IMiilvasia,  arrived  at  Cerigo  from  tiiat 
place,  on  t!ieir  way  Uf  Cundia,  Having  reached  the  back  of  the 
j&bnd,  dlstiuit  somis  miles  irDiii  the  tc^wn^  the  natives  immediately 
formed  a  pUn  of  puiilng^  them  to  denth.  They  were  suffered  to  land^ 
and  on  pretetK'«^  of  conducting  tbcm  to  the  capital,  were  enticed 
n-'T^-r  T^'^  -nrl  -^  .vlven  they  were  fired  on  :  the  men,  and  some  of 
the  women  were  killed  ;  the  rest  were  Gripped  naked,  violated,  then 
tM  back  to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child,  was  spared  5  and,  indeed,  so  secretly  does  this  diabolical  plan 
Mem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect,  that  the  Resident  did  not  dis- 
ctfnt  It  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  then  merely  by  accident. 
Sevaral  persons  were  arrested,  and  two  executed  ;  but  it  is  supposed 
ihttt  the  principals  escaped  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Maina.* 

Where  so  much  of  atrocity  on  both  sides  is  presented  at  every 
page,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selections.  Unfortunately^  there  are  no 
rtdcaming  traits  5  no  striking  acts  of  self-denied,  of  virtue,  of  gene- 
niitf  )^*ail  is  one  unintemipted  tale  of  vindictive  horror  and  unre- 
hlitin{^  rmrhjj  and  the  character  of  the  events  may  be  judged 
iriHa  that  of  the  persons  ei^aged  in  their  perpetration.  Take  the 
following  as  an  example,  from  a  letter  dated  at  Zante,  May  14, 

'  A  native  of  Corfu,  bamed  Nano,  has  lately  been  put  to  death 
Vy-iHller  of  Isouf  Pasha.     The  circumstances  which  led  to,  and 
•  I^fffdie4  the  execution  of  this  person^  are  so  n:ion8trous  in  their 
Aa^ure^  ^hat  I  cannot  refrain  from  briefly  giving  the  partknilars. 

*'•  *  This  Nano  had  resided  many  years  in  Patrass,  with  his  family, 

"•ail&vMiig  an  Ionian,  enjoyed  the  British  protection.     Owing  to 

•'liil»Tcry  irregular  conduct,  he  was  constantly  involved  in  disputes, 

aiid>  iti  short,  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  dissolute  character.     At 

*1ltoUcfliiamencement  of  the  Revolution  he  joined  the  Greeks,  but 

-iMa-  soon  afterwards  taken  in  arms  by  the  Turks;  who,  however, 

spared  his  life.     After  passing  some  months  at  Patrass,  during 

.olrilkb  hia  oonduct  was  of  a  most  infamous  nature;  Nano  again 

rjoised  the  insurgents  at  Missolongi,  and  apparently  delighted  in 

•onv^tiiig  the  most  cruel  tortures  and  deaths  for  those  Turks  who 

\JULiato  the  hands  of  the  Greeks :   he  even  boasted  of  having 

.♦Mjijtfttdip  liinding  six  Tudcs,  successively,  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 

aiul  blown  them  to  atoms.     It  so  happened,  however,  that  this 

K^TQciouft  napQster  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  of  Patrass  : 

jiie.was  immediately  taken  before  Isouf  Pasha,  at  the  Morea  Castle, 

;i^id  unable  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  before-mentioned  facts,  which, 

^|i4eed>  would  have  been  useless^  as  his  conduct  was  notorious,  he 

Was  condemned  by  the  Pasha  to  be  forced  alive  into,  and  Hred  out 

of,  the  largest  mortar  in  the  fortress  ;  which  sentence  the  Jews  of 

the  place  were  compelled  to  carry  into  execution !' 

**'*  brientat  Herald,  Vol  16.  E 
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The  following  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  thirst  for  gain  whidi 
may,  and  often  does  exist  simultaneously  with  a  thirst  for  Uood : 

'  Two  cargoes  of  wheat  from  Constantinople,  and  three  cargoes 
(torn  Alexandria,  the  latter  sent  as  a  present  by  the  Viceroy,  were 
landed  in  September,  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of  the  troops  :  since 
that  time  very  limited  supplies  have  been  sent  by  Isouf  Pteha,  who 
prohibited  their  free  importation  into  Corinth  by  European  specu- 
lators, on  the  plea  that  the  provisions  might  be  landed  at  inter- 
mediate Greek  ports  in  the  Gulf.  This  unjust  and  arbitrary  pro-J 
ceeding  naturally  caused  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Corinth, 
there  bsing  no  other  means  of  obtaining  supplies.  Isouf  is  even 
said  to  have  retailed  to  the  Ottoman  troops  the  rice,  biscuit,  and 
flour,  which  he  bought  at  Patrass  of  the  Austrian  traders,  at  sir 
times  the  price  at  which  they  were  contracted  for  by  him.  With- 
out vouching  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
femine  has  commenced  dreadful  ravages  in  the  Ottoman  camp : 
upwards  of  six  thousand  men  have  perished  through  starvation  and 
disease  up  to  the  present  tune,  and  the  mortality  continues^  in** 
creased  by  the  heavy  rains  and  want  of  shelter.* 

Inferior  as  the  Turks  are  admitted  to  be  to  the  Greeks  in  naval 
skill,  their  bravery  is  undoubted.  Take  the  following,  as  one  among 
a  thousand  other  examples  that  might  be  cited.  It  is  from  a  letter, 
dated  Zante,  December  9,  1822  : 

'  On  the  19th  ultimo,  six  Greek  insurgent  vessels,  and  a  fire-ship, 
passed  Zante,  on  their  way  from  Hydra  to  Missolongi :  Isouf  Pasha, 
who  conducted  the  Turkish  blockade  in  person,  very  narrowly  ' 
escaped  being  captured. 

'  On  the  20th,  a  severe  action  took  place  between  the  Greek 
Squadron  and  a  Turkish  brig  of  war,  which,  unacquainted  with  the 
arrival  of  the  former,  was  bound  from  Prevesa  to  Patrass.  It  was 
only  when  too  late  that  the  dstnger  was  discovered,  by  a  general 
attack  of  the  six  Greek  vessels,  each  of  which  mounted  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  guns,  and  were  manned  with  from  fifty  to  sixty  men  j 
while  the  force  of  the  Turkish  brig  consisted  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a 
.  crew  of  ninety-seven  men,  all  Turks,  with  the  exception  of  one 
Greek  sailor.  The  Turk  sustained  a  close  running  fight  for  four 
hours,  when  the  Greeks  sent  the  fire-ship  on  board  her,  which  was 
lashed  to  her  yards,  and  the  train  fired.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Turkish  captain  ordered  the  mainmast  of  his  own  vessel  to  be  cut 
away,  which  had  the  desired  efiect  of  disengaging  the  vessels,  the 
fire-ship  drifting  to  leeward.  Thus  released,  the  Turkish  vessel  was 
steered  before  the  wind  towards  Ithaca,  the  six  Greek  vessels  still 
pursuing,  and  continually  firing  broadsides  ;  they  even  prepared  to 
board,  but,  on  approaching  for  that  purpose,  were  deterred  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Turkish  captain,  that,  sooner  than  surrender,  or 
be  taken,  he  should  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  and  blow  up 
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Ms  TCflsd.  Tbe  Torlush  brig  at  length  reached  the  shores  of  Ithaca, 
and  anchored  near  the  town,  almost  in  a  sinking  state,  with  the  loss 
of  twenty-eieht  killed,  and  eight  wounded.  The  vessel  was  towed 
into  the  haihour  of  Vathi  by  boats,  and  every  assistance  rendered 
the  wounded,  by  the  British  resident.  Captain  Knox. 

'  As  soon  as  their  adversary  anchored  off  Ithaca,  the  Greek  squad- 
ron  returned  to  Missolongi :  they  state  their  loss  as  v^ry  trivial. 

'  Our  naval  commanders,  and  indeed  the  lonians,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  bravery  of  the  Turkish  captain,  and 
allow  it  was  impossible  to  have  fought  better  against  so  very  supe- 
rior a  force/ 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  having  now  trained  men  to  the  use  of 
arms  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  having  inured  them  on  both  side6 
to  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  and  the  field,  much  courage  was  dis«- 
played  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Turks  ;  and  the  impartiality  of 
Mr.  Green  is  seen  in  the  acknowledgments  made  of  this  on  all  oc* 
casions  which  warrant  his  so  doing.  In  a  letter,  dated  January  15, 
18^,  he  thus  describes  the  evacuation  by  the  Turks  of  Missolongi  i 

'  In  reference  to  what  I  last  wrote,  concerning  the  siege  of  Mis* 
solongi,  by  Omer  Pasha,  I  have  now  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  forces  have  retired  from  before  that  place  in  a  Very  sudden 
manner. 

'  It  appears  that  Omer  Vrioni  decided  on  making  an  assault  on 
the  town,  as  the  only  chance  lefl  of  gaining  possession  of  it,  owing 
to  the  succours  received  by  the  Greeks,  the  want  of  provisions  in 
tbe  Ottoman  camp,  and  the  loss  of  many  hundred  men  by  sickness* 
Having  consulted  with  the  other  commanders,  Omer  fixed  on  the 
6th  instant  for  a  general  assault  on  the  place,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  day  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  signal  for  the 
attack  Was  given  before  day-break  on  the  6th  ;  the  advanced  posts 
reached  the  walls  unperceived,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  froifl 
(he  whole  Turkish  line,  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  It  seems  that 
Mavrocordato  was  aware  of  the  intended  attack,  and  had  made 
excellent  arrangements  to  repel  it ;  the  garrison  were  ready  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  flew  to  their  posts.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  GrediS 
behaved  lyith  such  courage,  and  the  Albanians  were  so  little  versed 
in  military  tactics,  that  the  latter  were  completely  repulsed  by  the 
besieged,  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
three  htmdred  and  fifty  men  killed,  besides  many  wounded.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Greeks  did  not  lose  seventy  men  in  this  affair, 
whkb  indubitably  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Mavrocordato, 
Marco  Bozzaris,  and  the  other  chiefs.  A  few  days  after  his  Befeat, 
Omer  Pasha  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  abandoning  his  guna 
tents,  and  baggage,  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Uie  Greeka 
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who^  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  Ottomans,  sent 
out  part  of  the  garrison  to  harass  them.* 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  at  Napoli  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
horrors  of  war ;  and  the  characteristic  anecdote  of  Turkish  resigna- 
tion and  fidelity  is  quite  as  striking  in  its  way  : 

'  The  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Napoli  had  been  reduced  to  the 
most  wretched  condition  through  famine  5  they  had  subsisted  for 
many  days  previous  to  their  surrender  on  human  fiesh.  The  troops 
were  so  exhausted^  that  they  literally  had  not  strength  to  load  and 
fire  the  guns.  Soon  after  his  arrival.  Captain  Hamilton  landed,  and 
obtained  an  interview  with  Ali  Pasha,  the  l\urkish  Comraander-in* 
chief ;  he  found  him  apparently  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  in  reply  ^ 
the  Captain's  offer  to  do  any  thing  which  was  in  his  power,  he  re- 
plied that  he  only  wished  for  some  fresh  provisions,  as  he  himself, 
in  common  with  his  troops,  had  subsisted  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  associates  ! — ^that  he  had  defended  the  post  confided  to  him 
to  the  best  of  his  abilities  -,  and  that  although  he  could  instantly 
obtain  his  freedom  by  signing  a  capitulation,  he  would  never  do  so, 
preferring  the  probable  death  which  awaited  him,  rather  than  give 
the  Grand  Signior  any  cause  to  complain.' 

Captain  Hamilton  humanely  provided  for  the  transport  of  all 
the  Turks  and  their  families  in  the  Greek  ships  then  in  the  har- 
bour, to  be  taken  to  some  place  of  safety  in  Asia  Minor,  reserving 
his  own  frigate  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  Turkish  chiefs. 

'  About  five  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  received  on  board 
the  frigate.  Captain  Hamilton  even  giving  up  his  own  cabin  ;  but 
the  poor  wretches  were  so  debilitated,  that  many  no  sooner  tasted 
food  than  they  died,  and  we  have  since  learned  that  the  fever  com- 
municated to  the  crew,  five  of  whom  fell  victims  to  it.  Captain 
Hamilton  is  quite  adored  by  the  Greeks  :  indeed,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  sanguinary  contest,  his  conduct  towards  each  party  has 
been  most  impartial  and  praiseworthy.  In  like  nuinner,  he  saved 
several  hundred  Greeks  when  Scio  was  desolated  by  the  Capoudan 
Pasha.' 

The  following  anecdote  will  illustrate  by  what  trifling  events  the 
fortune  of  war  is  frequently  turned : 

'  From  the  Greeks  we  learned  the  particulars  of  their  successful 
occupation  of  Napoli :  it  appeals  that  a  woman  was  taken  prisoner 
by  them,  comiujp^  out  of  the  Palamidi  to  gather  grass,  and  to  save 
her  life  she  con^ssed  the  state  the  besieged  were  in,  and  added  that 
there  were  no  troops  in  the  Palamidi,  which  consequently  might  be 
easily  taken  possession  of  by  the  Greeks.  With  this  person  as  a 
guide  they  proceeded  to  the  fortress,  and  entered  it  j  they  found 
only  three  persons,  boiling  grass.  The  Palamidi  once  secured,  the 
conquest  of  the  lower  town  was  inevitable/ 
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The  note  appended  ta  this  letter  is  equally  remarkable  : 

'The  Turks  informed  me  that  they  could  have  held  out  much 
longer,  but  for  fear  lest  the  hostages  should  suflfer  by  their  acts.  It 
has  been  stated  that  a  capitulation  of  this  strong  fortress  had  been 
agreed  upon,  unless  the  garrison  were  relieved  within  a  certain 
time.  That  for  this  purpose  hostages  had  been  exchanged,  and  a 
little  island,  which  had  a  small  fort  on  it,  and  was  situated  in  the 
middie  of  the  harbour,  had  been  given  up  to  the  Greeks.  Now 
tfaoi^  the  Turks  could  bring  upwards  of  fifty  heavy  guns  to  bear 
upon  it,  yet  when  they  were  relieved  and  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tbn  became  void,  the  Greeks  not  only  kept  possession  of  the  island 
itsdf,  bill  absolutdy  hindered  any  ship  from  throwing  provisions 
into  the  town.  More  than  once  the  Pasha  took  courage,  and  or- 
dered the  fort  to  be  blown  to  pieces ;  and  once  the  Greeks  informed 
me^  Hhat  had  he  continued  the  tremendous  fire  any  longer,  they 
flhookl  have  surrendered.  But  they  stuck  up  the  Pasha's  son  and 
the  other  hostages  on  the  wall,  and  the  poor  feither  was  obliged  to 
give  immediate  orders  to  cease  firing.  It  was  thus  by  constantly 
thrcatentog  to  destroy  their  hostages,  that  the  Greeks  compelled  the 
Turks  to  suffer  innumerable  privations,  to  eat  grass  and  human 
flesh,  and  ultimately  to  surrender,  rather  than  allow  one  of  them  to 
to  be  harmed.  When  the  Cambrian  received  a  remnant  of  this 
garrison,  I  saw  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  come  on  board 
gnawing  Uie  foot  of  an  ass,  the  skin  and  sinews  of  which  she  had 
peeled  off.  Many  of  the  others  had  just  strength  enough  to  get  to 
the  different  ships,  and  then  died.* 

But  in  this  long  and  dreary  catalogue  of  horrors,  nothing  perhaps 
can  exceed  the  following  pictiu'e.  It  is  communicated  in  a  letter 
from  Zante,  dated  March  24,  1823  : 

'  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  for 
the  troops  stationed  at  Corinth,  the  two  siurviving  Pashas  deter- 
mined on  removing  the  remnant  of  their  army,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
eight  hundred  men  in  the  Acropolis.  Accordingly,  Ali  and  Hassan 
Pashas,  with  a  thousand  men,  arrived  on  the  5th  ultimo  at  Patrass, 
on  board  the  Turkish  corvette  and  other  small  craft  stationed  in  the 
Gulf:  they  ordered  the  rest  of  the  troops  to  proceed  by  land,  owing 
to  the  want  of  transports.  This  division  only  reached  Patrass  a  few 
days  since  :  it  consists  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  they 
a(>peiur  to  have  suffered  the  greatest  hardships  since  the  period  of 
»eir  leaving  Corinth.  .  The  division  consisted  of  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  when  they  first  set  out,  about  a  third  cavalry, 
the  rest  ioiantry.  They  had  provisions  for  five  days,  and  did  not 
meet  with  any  opposition  until  they  reached  Akrata,  where  they  were 
effectually  stopped  by  a  party  of  Greeks.  Isouf  Pasha  proceeded  in 
his  squadron  to  their  relief,  but  owing  to  the  stormy  weather  and  the 
nature  of  the  coast,  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Morea  Castle 
without  effecting  his  purpose.    The  Greeks  having  gained  several 
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advantages  in  skirmishes,  still  continued  to  harrass  them,  and  re- 
ceiving reinforcements,  pressed  the  Turks  so  closely,  that  part  of 
them  were  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  surrender,  as  they  had 
no  provisions  left,  and  with  their  horses  were  actually  dying  from 
starvation.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Isouf  Pasha  made  another 
attempt  to  rescue  them  -,  and  having  hired  three  £uropean  vessels, 
iu  addition  to  his  own  squadron,  succeeded  in  embarking  the  sur- 
vivors. 

'  This  division  was  under  the  command  of  Delhi  Achmet,  the 
Delhi  Bashi,  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Dramali.  This  coast 
is  fbr  the  most  part  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  mountains  run  almost 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  leaving  but  a  line  of  level  road  for  the 
troops  to  march  on.  The  Turks,  half-famished,  disheartened,  and 
weak,  crept  along  the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Akrata,  within  a  few  miles 
of  Vostizza,  Here  there  is  a  tongue  of  land  that  runs  boldly  isto 
the  sea,  at  ^e  back  of  which  are  the  Mavnditharia,  or  black  rocks. 
The  Greeks,  who  had  tracked  them  narrowly,  occupying  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  while  their  enemies  marched  at  their  bases,  now  de- 
termined to  enclose  them  :  for  this  purpose  they  dug  deep  trenches 
on  each  side  of  this  tongue  of  land :  thus  the  Turks  were  shut  up 
on  a  piece  of  ground  shaped  like  a  T :  the  perpendicular  portion  re-i 
presents  the  tongue,  while  the  transverse  figures  the  coast  where  the 
black  rocks  have  been  isolated  by  the  two  trenches.  In  this  spot 
the  Turks  remained  one  month,  and  the  privations  they  underwent 
almost  exceed  belief.  Delhi  Achmet  himself  told  me  that  for  three 
weeks  they  lived  on  horse-flesh  ;  that  then  they  resorted  to  hunuin 
flesh.  They  fought  over  the  graves  of  their  conurades  whom  they 
had  buried  in  the  morning,  and  dug  up  at  night  to  satisfy  the  crav* 
ings  of  hunger.* 

The  open  traffic  of  the  Greeks  in  the  sale  of  the  Turkish  women 
aud  children  who  became  their  captives,  aud  whom  they  sold  into 
slavery,  is  detailed,  and  proved  beyond  doubt,  (see  p.  148 ;)  and  oja 
effecting  account  is  given  of  a  family  rescued  by  the  Consul  from 
the  sufferings  of  such  a  state.  The  following  account  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  Patross,  the  plac^  of  Mr.  Green*s  former  residence, 
which  he  had  visited  siter  its  fall,  is  also  striking  : 

'  After  my  vbit,  I  traversed  the  ruiqs  of  the  once  beautifully  situ- 
ated and  populous  town  of  Patrass }  of  four  thousand  houses,  only 
ten  or  twelve  remained,  and  those  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
The  rest  of  the  town  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  I  was  unable 
to  find  the  site  of  my  own  house  until  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
I  then  only  recognized  it  by  the  pedestal  of  my  flag-st^,  which  yet 
remained,  and  the  stocks  of  two  favourite  orange-trees,  whicdi,  though 
burned  close  to  the  ground,  were  beginning  to  shoot  out  in  fresh 
vigour  through  the  surrounding  ashes.* 

The  continuation  of  the  contest  seems  to  have  increased  rather 
than  abated  the  fury  of  the  combatants  i  and,  acoordiiis^,  every  aue- 
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•wwling  daf  appears  to  have  fiirnished  new  proofs  of  the  implacable 
iMUred  between  the  opposhig  parties.  In  a  letter^  dated  from  Zante^ 
December  23,  1823,  Mr.  Green  says  : 

*  I  have  now  to  give  you  an  account  of  another  of  those  gross  out- 
rages, which  have  been  committed  by  the  Greeks,  at  various  periods 
of  the  present  Revolution.  The  Greek  squadron  above  alluded  to, 
passed  Zante  on  the  9th  instant  5  the  next  day,  when  between  Ithaca 
and  Missolongi,  they  fell  in  with  a  Turkish  brig  of  war,  proceeding 
from  Prevesa  to  Patrass,  with  passengers  and  specie.  The  Turk 
sustained  a  running  fight  for  several  hours  with  all  the  Greek  vessels, 
but  the  wind  being  directly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  she  was 
steered  towards  Ithaca,  on  which  island  the  vessel  was  run  on  shore 
in  a  sinking  state.  As  soon  as  the  Ottoman  brig  grounded,  the  sur- 
vivorfl  on  board  commenced  landing,  which  they  effected  in  their 
boatB  and  by  swimming.  Boats  were  instantly  dispatched  from  the 
Gre^  division,  in  order  to  plunder  the  vessel,  and  they  obtained 
poaaeasion  of  the  specie.  The  wounded  Turks  foimd  on  board  were 
instantly  put  to  death  in  the  most  brutal  manner  5  but  not  content 
with  their  success,  the  Greeks  landed,  piu'sued  the  survivors,  some 
of  whom  they  overtook,  murdered  and  plundered.  The  bodies  which 
wtxt  afterwards  found  on  the  ilpach,  by  the  Ionian  authorities,  were 
mangled,  pounded,  cut  up  !  The  Captain  of  the  port  saw  a  Greek 
sailor  kill  a  Turk,  take  out  his  knife,  rip  up  the  body,  and  hack  the 
limbs  to  pieces  ;  he  then  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth,  and  walked 
down  the  beach  exultingly.' 

The  observations  made  by  the  writer,  on  his  first  hearing  of  the 
Greek  loan  raised  in  En^and,  prove  how  accurately  he  was  in- 
foreied  of  the  state  of  Greek  affairs,  and  circumstances  have  since 
unhappily  shown  that  all  his  anticipations  were  well  founded.  In 
a  letter,  dated  Zante,  April  6,  1894,  he  thus  adverts  to  this  subject : 

'  Accounts  have  just  been  received  in  Zante  from  London,  stating 
that  the  Greek  Deputies,  Orlando  and  Louriotti,  have  succeeded  in 
negociating  a  loan  on  account  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Greece,  to  the  amount  of  800,000L  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  59/.  for 
every  lOOL  stock,  said  stock  to  bear  an  interest  of  five  percent, 
per  annum.  It  is  further  stated  that  this  loan  is  in  such  favour, 
that  many  of  the  original  subscribers  to  it  have  already  reaped  con- 
siderable benefit  by  selling  their  share  at  a  premium,  thus  not  only 
securing  to  themselves  a  certain  profit,  but  throwing  all  the  ultimate 
risk  on  others.  Although  I  can  perfectly  comprehend  that  the  pre- 
sent, like  many  other  loans,  has  been  raised  in  London,  not  in  the 
view  of  investment  of  capital,  but  for  the  purposes  of  speculation, 
still,  if  we  look  to  the  actual  state  of  Greece,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine how  the  proposition  could  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Here,  on  the  spot,  in  the  centre  of  the  Revolution,  we  know  of  no 
recognised  or  established  government,  no  responsible  persons, 
and  oevtaiiily  of  no  real  security  that  cfm  be  given  for  the  re- 
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payment  of  the  debt.  The  Greeks  are  not  only  diimnted,  bui 
are  at  this  moment  actually  engaged  in  civil  warfare.  Some  of  tbe 
late  members  of  the  Executive  Government,  incensed  at  beutg 
turned  but  of  office,  on  account  of  their  attempts  to  destroy  the 
newly-established  system,  have  refused  to  resign,  and  retain  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Morea.  Faiio  Co^ 
locotroni  is  shut  up  in  Napoii,  and  other  rebellious  partieaDs  are 
besieged  in  Corinth  by  the  Constitutional  forces.  Cdocotroni  the 
elder,  Petro  Bey,  and  some  other  disaffected  chiefs,  are  at  Tripo^ 
hzza,  with  their  adherents.  In  this  dreadful  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  individual  force  may  safely  defy  the  power  of  the  law ; 
personal  security  is  overthrown  j  and  the  Greek  and  the  foreigner 
are  alike  exposed  to  violence  and  rapine. 

'  But  even  though  Greece  should  succeed  in  restoring  unanimity,  in 
conquering  her  independence,  and  establishing  a  permanent  and  solid 
government,  the  holders  of  these  bonds  will  have  but  little  caute 
for  congratulation,'  unless  she  is  also  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  re- 
venue to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts  she  will  have  incurred. 
Whence  such  a  revenue  may  be  obtained,  1  confess  myself  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Agricultural  produce  is  the  only  article  bf 
home  production  5  and  they  must  be  more  sanguine  well-wishers 
to  the  cause  than  I  am,  who  can  calculate  on  deriving  from  audi  a 
source  a  revenue  that  shall  support  the  civil  and  military  eetablitli- 
ments  of  the  country,  and  furnish  a  surplus  for  the.  interest  of 
foreign  loans. 

*  Looking,  however,  to  the  effect  which  this  acquisition  of  capital 
will  produce,  when  it  is  paid  over  to  the  Greeks,  I  am  inclined  lo 
believe  that  it  will  materially  assist  them  in  the  advancemcat  of 
their  cause,  if  it  is  made  use  of  with  the  least  degree  of  prudence  5 
it  will  also  be  an  inducement  to  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Cok>- 
cotroni  faction  to  go  over  to  the  party  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
pay  them.  At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  great 
part  of  the  money  may  be  misapplied  or  retained  by  those  who 
have  the  direction  or  distribution  of  it  ?  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  these  observations  relative  to  the  Greek  loan,  and  the  present 
state  of  political  affairs  in  Greece,  from  the  conviction  that  the 
Greeks  have  not  at  all  advanced  in  their  professed  object  of  esta- 
blishing an  Independent  Government.  In  this  opinion,  I  am  aware 
of  differing  from  most  people,  and  the  result  of  this  sanguinary  con- 
test alone  tian  prove  whether  I  have  erred  in  my  views  of  it  or  not.' 

He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  he  does  not  perceive  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  the  repayment  of  either  interest  or  capital,  which  we  fear  is 
really  beyond  all  hope.  Our  space  compels  us  to  pass  overmuch  of 
great  personal  interest  relating  to  individuals  most  conspicuously 
engaged  in  the  Greek  cause.  The  following,  however,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  want  of  principle  or  caprice : 

'  The  Greek  Senate,  perceiving  the  desperate  situation  of  a&irs 
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in  the.  Meren,  e^edally  after  the  conduct  of  their  troops  towards 
its  President  at  Calamata  ^  hoping  to  conciliate  the  disaffected,  and 
beiag^  in  fad,  without  any  military  leader  of  talent,  decided,  in  full 
coundl,  on  the  expediency  of  releasing  Theodore  Colocotroni,  who 
had  been  confined  some  weeks  at  Hydra,  charged  with  high  treason. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  brought  to  trials  and  suffering  capital 
punishment,  as  probably  he  had  reason  to  expect,  this  chief  has 
actually  been  set  at  liberty,  and  having  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
gwDce  in  the  church  at  Napoli,  in  the  presence  of  the  authorities, 
sworn  to  ddend  Greece  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  exterminate 
its  oppressors,  has  been  publicly  recognized  as  Captain-General 
of  the  Greek  armies.  Colocotroni  immediately  proceeded  to  Tri- 
polizza,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  .together  the  panic-struck 
soldiery,  but  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  raising  a  body  of  2,000 
men.  This  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  Senate  caimot  fail  to 
open  the  e^es  of  those  who  hitherto  have  been  blind  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  The  Government  must  be  weak  and  imbecile,  in- 
deed, when  it  can  resolve  on  such  a  measure,  by  which  it  virtually 
places  the  destinies  of  Greece  in  the  power  of  a  man,  whose  cha- 
racter the  Senate  itself,  a  short  time  previously,  held  up  to  the  na- 
tion as  that  of  an  anti-patriot  and  traitor.' 

Nor  is  the  following  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
parties  implicated : 

'  Accounts  have  been  received  here  of  the  perpetration  of  another 
of  those  monstrous  outrages  which  have  already  so  frequently  oc- 
curred. However  disgrao^  and  revolting  to  human  nature  for- 
mer ramilar  acts  may  have  been,  the  present  must  be  characterized 
as  one  of  peculiar  atrocity,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  perpetrated  by 
men  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  at  a  time  when  the  advo- 
cates of  Grecian  emancipation  had  vainly  boasted  that  the  Greeks 
had  learned  to  be  merciful  and  just.  It  appears  that  five  or  six 
days  ago  an  account  reached  Hydra  of  the  destruction  of  a  vessel 
and  crew  bdonging  to  that  island,  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
Turkish  slave,  who,  having  been  struck  by  the  Captain,  in  revenge 
fired  the  powder  magazine,  and  blew  up  Uie  vessel,  himself,  and  all 
on  board.  Who  survived  to  tell  the  tale  (in  itself  sufficiently  im- 
probable) does  not  appear,  but  it  was  no  sooner  made  known  in 
Hydra,  than  the  populace  tumultuously  assembled,  forced  open 
the  prison  doors,  dragged  forth  the  Turkish  prisoners,  and  butchered 
them  on  the  spot.  Not  content  with  these  victims,  they  put  to 
death  every  Turk  they  could  find  in  the  town,  or  on  board  their 
vessels,  and  the  total  number  thus  immolated  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours  is  stated  at  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  persons  ! 
llie  Primate  did  not  attempt  to  interfere ;  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine, from  their  known  imbecilHy,  and  the  character  of  the  Hyd- 
riots,  that  their  interference  would  have  been  unavailing.* 

The  cwduct  described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph,  will  be  more 
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easily  credited,  after  tbe  obsUnate  resifltaDce  made  by  Hie  Turkic 
and  Egyptian  fleet  at  ^avarino,  when  opposed  to  the  Alikd  squad- 
rons of  Europe.  In  a  letter  firom  Zante,  dated  July  13,  1MB,  the 
Consul  says  : 

*  The  Egyptian  fleet  has  returned  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  Morea, 
accompanied  from  Suda  by  the  Capoudan  Pasha's  fleet  5  they  arrived 
safe  at  Navarin  on  the  4th  instant,  and  have  landed  five  thousand 
Albanians,  to  reinforce  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army.  The  disembarkation 
having  been  effected,  the  Capoudan  Pasha  sailed  for  Missolongi 
with  his  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-five  vessels,  of  which  number  only 
two  are  transports  with  provisions,  the  Greeks  having  captured  the 
others  on  their  voyage  from  Constantinople.  The  mgate  bearing 
the  Ci^udan  Pasha*s  flag,  and  having  on  board  his  treasure,  was 
also  destroyed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Turks,  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  The  particulara|of  this  action  were 
told  me  by  three  English  sailors,  who  had  been  cajoled  into  the 
Turkish  service,  and  were  on  board  a  brig  at  the  time  the  Capoudan 
Pasha*8  frigate  was  destroyed.  She  was  quite  new,  having  been  just 
launched  from  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople,  and  had  all  the  money 
destined  for  the  troops  on  board.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rigging 
of  a  new  ship  requires,  in  sea  phrase,  '  to  be  set  up,*  as  the  ropes 
do  not  acquire  their  greatest  tension  for  some  time,  but  the  Turks, 
#vho  in  this,  as  in  every  instance,  have  proved  th^r  thorough  want 
of  naval  knowledge,  permitted  the  rigging  to  flap  about  loosely. 
The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  a  slight  breeze  carried  nway 
the  three  top-masts,  and  the  vessd  became  almost  unnryinngeable. 
The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  state  in  which  she  wa8> 
sent  down  a  couple  of  fire-ships  upon  her ;  but  the  dogged  valour 
of  the  Turk  would  not  permit  svich  a  triumph  to  the  enemy.  The 
Captain  fired  the  magazine,  and  blew  himself,  crew,  and  treasure, 
into  the  air.  About  thirty,  however,  who  had  either  jumped  over- 
board, or  had  miraculoiuly  escaped,  were  pkked  up.' 

To  show,  however,  that  equal  credit  can  be  given  to  the  Greeks 
when  thought  to  be  their  due,  and  to  evince  the  impartiality  of  Mr. 
<xreen,  as  an  historian  of  his  own  times,  we  give  the  following  fitMn 
the  letter  immediately  succeeding,  dated  August  6,  1825  : 

'  I  now  come  to  the  detail  of  one  of  the  best  concerted  and  most 
successful  enterprises  that  have  occurred  during  the  present  strug- 
gle. The  Greeks,  as  before  stated,  having  collected  a  fleet  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  vessels,  within  sight  of  thiis  island  and  of  the 
Capoudan  Pasha's  fleet,  in  the  night  of  the  4th  instant,  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  the  Turkish  guard-ships,  and,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  succeeded  in  the  important  obiect  of  relieving  Missolongi. 
The  Capoudan  Pasha  bore  down  on  them  early  the  next  morning, 
when  the  Greeks  made  a  most  gallant  attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet, 
burnt  two  vessels,  and  two  of  their  fire-ships  having  approached  the 
Capoudan  Pasha's  frigate,  he  set  all  saiL    Hit  example  wm  followed 
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hy  the  reit  of  his  fleets  and  they  passed  Zante  yesterday,  steering 
to  the  soothwanL  The  Greeks  did  not  chase  them.  At  the  time 
the  Turkish  fleet  came  in  sight,  there  were  seven  Greek  vessels 
emising  off  this  place,  which,  in  the.  tirst  instance,  run  down  to  the 
south  ci  the  island,  but  afiterwards  formed,  and  actually  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  the  Turks  to  action  j  but  the  latter  avoided  it,  and  hauled 
their  wind  to  get,  clear  off  1  More  cowardly,  dastardily  conduct, 
was,  perhaps,  never  witnessed  ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
merit  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  here.* 

Passing  over  the  account  of  the  events  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Missolongi,  which,  though  full  of  interest,  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here,  we  come  at  once  to  the  concluding  Summary  of  the  Volume 
written  under  date  of  October  18th,  18*27,  and  containing  a  com- 
prdiensive,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  perfectly  authentic  view  of  the 
affidrs  of  Greece  by  sea  and  land,  up  to  the  period  of  thd  Treaty  of 
lotenrentioo  by  the  Altied  Powers  of  Europe,  and  the  battle  of  Na« 
varino,  which  is  fresh  in  every  one's  recollection.  With  this  Sum* 
mary  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  a  work  from  which  we 
have  been  induced  to  draw  the  more  largely,  inasmuch  as  its  evi- 
dence is  of  so  opposite  a  complexion  to  that  of  all  the  other  pub- 
lications we  have  hitherto  seen  on  the  war  in  Greece, — though 
equally  entitled,  we  think,  to  general  credit.  The  writer  says,  in 
Deference  to  the  preceding  parts  of  his  volume : 

'  The  foregoing  letters  contain  a  connected  narrative  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  from  its  commencement  in  April, 
1891,  down  to  the  occupation  of  Missolongi  by  the  Egyptians,  in  April, 
189^.  Shorly  after  tlwit  event,  the  Vice-Consul  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  British  Government  having  decided  on  the  inutility  of 
keeping  up  the  Consular  establishment  in  the  Morea,  while  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  affairs  completely  suspended  our  commercial  inter- 
course  with  that  Peninsula.  Having,  however,  a  younger  brother 
residing  in  Zante,  I  have  constantly  received,  up  to  the  present  time^ 
regular  communications  respecting  the  operations  of  the  belligerents, 
and  should  have  continued  my  Extracts  from  his  Letters,  had  I  not 
found,  on  a  re-perusal  of  them,  that  so  very  little  had  been  done  by 
either  party  since  the  occupation  of  Missolongi,  that  the  whole  may 
be  very  briefly  summed  up. 

'  The  Turkish  and  Egyptians  fleets  have  retained  their  superiority 
at  sea  undisputed,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  means  thus  afforded 
of  supplying  their  troop ?  in  the  Morea,  has  been  considered  a  suffi- 
cient advantage ;  these  |X)werful  naval  armaments  not  having^even 
attempted  to  strike  a  single  blow, 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  finding  by  experience,  that  they 
could  not  cope  with  so  formidable  an  enemy,  have  wisely  returned 
to  their  islands,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  dismantled  their  vessels. 
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'  It  may  be  here  mentioned,  thot  the  Idiabitanis  c^  some  of  the  is* 
lands  in  the  Archipelago^  finding  that*  occasional  acts  of  piracy  had 
in  most  cases  escaped  pumtihment,  proceeded  to  fit  out  small  craft 
and  even  brigs,  and  commenced  a  regular  system  of  plundering  even^ 
defenceless  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that  imhappily  fell  into  their 
power.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  English  merchant  vessds 
which  have  been  plundered  ^  valuable  eaigoes,  and  the  revohhig 
treatment  of  their  crews,  our  naval  fbrce  has  not  only  fJBukd  in  put« 
ting  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  but  they  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent,  that  besides  the  premium  of  insurance  on  Ii^vant  riak«  hav- 
ing been  raised  to  nearly  treble  its  former  amount  -,  it  has  become 
necessary,  for  months  past,  that  our  merchautmeD  should  proceed 
to  Malta,  and  there  wait,  at  serious  inconvenience  and  expensej.  until 
a  convoy  is  appointed  for  their  protection.  ' 

'  In  justice  to  the  Turks,  on  other  hand,  it  should  be  staledithat 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  prtsent  timt >  no 
act  of  piracy  has  been  conmutted  by  any  of  their  cruisers.  • 

'  In  September,  1826,  the  new  armed  steam  vessel,  built  fbr  the 
Greeks  in  the  river  Thames,  and  under  the  conrnmnd  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, after  experiencing  great  difficulties,  arrived  at  Napoli.  Sooh 
afterwards,  a  ship,  about  two  thousand  tons  roister,  mounting  sixty 
guns,  which  had  been  buih  in  America,  also  arrived  at  Napoli,  both 
which  circumstances,  added  to  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord  Cochraiie, 
once  more  excited  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Oreeks. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  1897,  General  Church,  and  Lord  Cochrane,' 
arrived  in  Greece,  and  were  soon  afterwards  named  military  and 
naval  Commanders-in-Chief.  His  Lordship  quitted  the  schooner 
in  which  he  had  been  previously  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
assumed  the  command  of  the  American  ship,  which  had  been  named 
by  the  Greeks  the  Hellas  frigate.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can crew  which  navigated  the  vessel  to  Greece,  are  stated  to  have 
quitted  her  soon  afterwards,  and  were  replaced  by  Greeks,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Admiral  Miaulis,  who  embarked  onboard 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Cochrane :  his  Lordship  had  also  in  hb  pay 
some  English  officers  and  seamen. 

'  A  few  Greek  vessels  having  been  equipped,  and, a  land  force  col-< 
lected,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and  the  expedition  sailed  about  the  end  of  Jdarch  for  the 
Firseus.  An  army  had  been  collected  by  the  Greeks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Athens,  represented  as  the  largest  force  they  had  ever  yet  brought 
together  in  the  field :  with  this  force  communications  were  opened, 
and  offensive  operations  commenced.  A  small  fort,  near  the  Pireus, 
capitulated  on  the  28th  April,  honourable  terms  having  been  grant- 
ed j  but  no  sooner  were  the  garrison,  of  three  hundred  men,  in  the 
power  of  the  Greeks,  than  they  were  shameiiilly  butchered.    This 
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iofanMiu  aot  bnvhig  been  witnessed  by  Lord  Cocbrane,  be  tbougbt 
it  expedient  to  piib&h  an  address  to  tbe  Greek  Marine,  disclauning 
aU  participolion  in  tbe  ouirage,  wbicb  be  designates  '  as  tbe  most 
frightful  be  ever  bebekL*  Sl^tly  after  tbis  occurrence,  tbe  combined 
Gieek  forces,  H&der  ibe  orders  of  Gburob  and  Cocbrane,  made  a 
genesal  attack  on  tbe  Turks  besieging*  Atbens  -,  but  in  few  bours 
were  completely  d^d^ted,  witb  conaideraUe  loss,  and>  it  is  said, 
tbe  two  Commtuiders  witb  difficulty  saved  tbeir  lives,  by  flying  to 
tbe  ships. 

'  Lonrd  Cocfaraine  (fhai  sailed  fbr  Fatrass,  witb  the  frigate  and  steam 
vessel ;  fmd  when  off  Cape  Papa,  witbm  sight  of  Zante,  had  an 
action  with  two  Turkish  corvettes,  wbkb  last^  several  hours  5  but, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  Lordship  was  here  again  unsuccessful, 
as  both  the  corvettes  escaped,  and  subsequently  r^ched  Alexandria 
in  safety. 

'  Afber  this  feilure.  Lord  Cocbrcme  appears  to  have  returned  to  Na- 
poll,  and  being  joined  by  about  twenty  Greek  vessels,  decided  on 
attempting  tbe  destruotioii  of  tbe  Viceroy's  fleet,  then  fitting  out  at 
Alexandria.  Thither  tbe  expedition  sailed,  and  having  arrived  off 
tbe  port,  on  the  16th  June,  hoisted  Austrian  colours  >  but  since  tbe 
former  similar  atten(^>t  made  by  tbe  Greeks,  tbe  Viceroy  bad  adopt- 
ed strict  precautions,  and  constantly  kept  a  vessel  of  war  cruising 
outside  the  harbour.  Tbe  Egyptian  cruiser  recognized  tbe  Greek 
vessels  at  once,  and  giving  tbe  alarm  by  firing  guns,  attempted  to 
make  the  port :  failing  in  doing  so,  she  was  run  on  shore.  A 
fire-ship  was  sent  to  burn  her,  without  success  :  a  second  succeeded^ 
and  she  was  destroyed.  By  this  time  the  alarm  on  shore  bad  become 
general.  Mebemet  Ali  immediately  proceeded  to  tbe  harbour,  and 
by  his  presence  and  exertions  got  twenty-four  vessels  out  to  sea, 
which  was  tbe  exact  number  of  the  Greek  force.  These,  however, 
did  not  remain  to  fight,  and  were  chased  by  tbe  Egyptian  fleet  as  far 
as  Rhodes,  when  tbe  pursuit  was  abandoned,  tbe  latter  returning  to 
Alexandria,  after  being  joined  by  tbe  two  corvettes  attacked  by  Lord 
Cochrane  off  Cape  Papa.  These  repeated  faOures,  although  no  doubt 
principaUy  caused  by  Lord  Cocbrane*s  having  Greeks  under  bis 
orders,  and  brave  and  determined  enemies  to  deal  witb,  appear  to 
have  made  tbe  Greeks  dissatisfied  witb  tbeir  two  English  Comman- 
ders-in-Chief, and  (as  it  is  said)  Miaulis  quitted  the  Hellas,  and 
again  assumed  the  command  of  bis  own  brig.  On  tbe  2d  of  August 
the  Greek  frigate  and  a  brig  appeared  off  Zante,  steering  for  tbe 
Bay  of  Patrass,  where  two  Turkish  vessels,  a  corvette,  and  schooner, 
then  lay.  During  that  day  a  heavy  firing  was  heard,  and  tbe  next 
tbe  frigate  was  seen  towing  the  corvette,  which  she  bad  captured, 
and  it  is  believed  tbe  schooner  also.  The  lonians  are  described  as 
having  given  way  to  tbe  most  extravagant  joy  on  occasion  of  this 
first  success  of  Lord  Cochrane,  although  the  great  disparity  in  size 
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and  weight  of  metal  could  hardly  leave  a  doubt  of  the  result.  Tht 
last  advices  received^  state  that  the  steam  vessel  had  been  laid  up,  as 
her  engines  had  become  unserviceable,  and  the  Greeks  had  no  means 
of  repairing  them. 

'  The  only  fortresses  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks  are 
Napoli  di  Romania,  Corinth,  and  Napoli  di  Malvasia.  The  posses^ 
sion  of  the  latter  is  of  little  importance  to  either  party,  but  Ibrahim 
appears  to  be  fiilly  aware  of  the  improbability  of  obtaining  posses'- 
sion  of  the  others,  except  by  bribery.  From  what  has  recently 
transpiied>  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  having  very  nearly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Napoli  di  Romania  by  such  means. 

*  The  Seraskier  invested  Athens  in  June,  1826  :  the  town  Was  oc* 
cupied  by  his  Albanians,  while  the  Acropohs,  in  the  centre  of  it,  wai 
defended  by  the  Greeks. 

'  The  fighting  was  confined  to  occasional  skirmishes,  as  the  Se- 
raskier appears  from  the  first  to  have  determined  to  starve  the  gar- 
rison into  a  surrender.  At  one  time,  when  at  the  greatest  extremity, 
they  were  relieved  in  a  very  gallant  manner  by  Colonel  Fabvicr, 
who  threw  some  provisions  into  the  Acropolis,  and  -entered  it  with 
a  few  men.  After  the  failure  of  the  second  attempt  to  relieve  the 
place  by  General  Church  and  Lord  Cochrane,  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated, on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retire. 

*  The  Acropolis  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Seraskier  in  June 
1827,  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  being  respected.       ^ 

'  In  Roumelia,  Albania,  Epirus,  &c.  tranquiUity  has  been  preserved 
by  the  Turks  up  to  the  present  time,  nor  have  the  Greeks  resumed 
the  offensive,  or  offered  the  least  resistance  in  that  quarter  since  the 
fall  of  Missolongi. 

'  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Insurgents 
are  reduced  to  the  possession  ol  three  fortresses  in  Greece,  and  that, 
although  the  different  districts  are  stiU  occupied  by  their  inhabitants, 
(some  having  even  submitted,)  the  whale  of  Continental  Greece, 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Maina,  i$  in  the  power  of  the 
Ottomans, 

'  The  Hydriots  and  Spezziots  have  retired  to  their  islands,  without 
diuch  probability  of  their  again  fitting  out  fleets,  as  the  small  pro* 
portion  of  the  two  English  loans  which  ever  reached  Greece,  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  it  is  well  known  that  from  the  very 
first  of  the  struggle,  those  islanders  would  never  stir  without  being 
paid  for  their  services  in  advance.  From  the  -same  cause,  no  army, 
or  military  force,  has  ever  been  kept  together  for  any  lengdi  of  time, 
and  the  notorious  chief,  Colocotroni,  who  really  had  more  influence 
over  the  Greeks  than  any  other  commander,  seems  to  have  been  a 
mere  passive  spectator  of  events  dtuing  the  last  twelve  months. 
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And  so  the  cold  world  calls  thee  madnesf  ! 

By  the  UQwaating  lamp  of  truths 
I  would  not  change  thy  wildest  sadness 

For  all  the  highest  joys  of  youth ! 

If  thou  art  madness,  let  me  be 
Ne'er  free  from  such  insanity  ! 
No  lucid  interval  I  crave — 
A  hopeless  maniac  to  my  grave ! 

Gladly  through  life's  dull  path  I  'd  stray. 
And  scare  my  fellows  from  my  way ; — 
Yes,  let  me  ever  feel  thy  power. 
Nor  know  a  reasonable  hour  ! 

When  Nature's  scenes  before  me  li«, 
Beat  in  my  breast,  gleam  in  mine  eye« 
And  be  in  every  glance  up-given. 
Towards  the  great  bestower.  Heaven. 

When  music's  voice  swells  on  mine  ear. 
Oh  !  brightly  tremble  in  my  tear : 
Let  every  glittering  tribute  show 
How  deep,  how  fervent  is  thy  glow. 
As  in  the  thunder's  copious  shower. 
The  electric  flame's  enkindled  power. 

If  pity  plead,  if  sorrow  tell 

Her  tale  of  griefe  and  injuries. 
Let  my  frdl  heart  like  torrent  swell. 

Rush  the  proud  tear-drops  from  my  eyes. 

And  while  in  every  burning  word 
The  spirit's  feithfbl  voice  is  heard. 
The  labouring  expression  show 
It  cannot  half  reveal  its  glow. 

Yes, — I  most  ardently  invoke 
Thus,  thus  thy  soul-exulting  yoke  | 
My  beating  heart,  my  burning  brmin 
Throb  to  be  subject  to  thy  reign  : 
From  the  cold  reasoning  world  estranged, 
They  'd  be  for  ever  deem'd  deranged-— 
In  word,  in  thought,  and  feeling  changed. 

Oh !  thou  'rt  to  me  another  name 
For  quenchless  genius*  sacred  flame ; 
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For  pure  devotion's  highest  sigh. 
Fit  for  the  ear  of  Deity ; 
,  For inQuvenly. €#iapa«8kHi'A glon^r*-  '       - •  •- 
All  else  is  hut  de^it  a»d*  sh»w*     . 

What  is  the  minstrel  strun  without  thee  ? 

A  stagnsEnt  stream  that  wMe  irid  4«n^;    ' '  ' 
Let  the  ^ioor  mediocre  tout  thee. 

And  set  tip  Ms  unineaning  taugh ) 
And  cAll  thy  iKght  extravajgance,  '' 

PresuDiptuoas  thy  heav^n-searchhig  glance;     ' 
Beth6u  my  leader  through  the  spheres;  - 

Of  ^ng,  oh  !  bear  me  on  thy  -witogd^-^ 
Thy  eagk  wing6,  to  where  appears 

The'  palace,  wh^Ace  the  day-g6d  sprhijgs 
Up  fVMH  the  bodom  of  eternity ; 
Thy  own  high  hour,  for  this  gave  hirth  to  tbee. 

What  is  the  preacher's  ?— let  them  say. 

Who  hear  on  every  Sabbath-day 

The  hopes  of  heaven,  the  threats  of  helt 

Dealt  out  likte  drowsy  parish-bell. 

In  sounds  that  loll  them  all  asleep 

Upon  life's  almost  nodding  steep ; — 

Were  but  thy  rousing  influence  there 

In  feithfid  voice,  in  pleading  tear. 

The  words,  the  looks,  ijic  tones  that  speak 

The  undaunted  spirit  that  doth  seek 

AH  reckless  of  their  smile  and  fipown. 

Their  everlasting  happiness, 
€ould  human  hearts  sucn  chillness  own. 

Those  hearts  that  in  pursuit  of  bliss  * 
Rack  nightiy,  daily,  nerve,  apd  pain. 
With  ceaseless  labours  to  obtain. — 
No,  sweet  Enthusiasm  !  here 
Thou  dost  with  thy  true  name  appear : 
Zeal  for  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  Love 

To  the  whole  race  of  human  kind, 
That  fain  wooldcarry  all  abov<e,  ' 

Nor  leave  one  ening  breaist  behind.  :.  Kt  , 

Oh  !  darkest,  worst,  ^dttt/sr;  :.   I    i;.  ./* 

Totaketbenoiiaet^t^mdbftbee^  w    .\  .  u 

Such  guilt  is  blewled  with  that  ttiadness,        '^     >c^«i  i 
As  riMdoW»atige)  brows' with  sadnedr,   .*-      -  ".:- \ 
Wailing inr^viiin>r«p(M0nee'!s voice,  -.-tuM.   -• 

To  bid  their 'holkiwU  br^sristft^fejolee,  >•    •"     "      ■      •  '-^  ^ 
And  burning  f0r  the  avenging  blow 
To  kiy  the  robber  shepherd  low. 

8.  E.  H. 
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ObIGIIV,  HlSTOlY,  AlfD  PlBSEKT   SvATB   Ot  TBI   CSNSORSHIP 
OP   THB   PrBSS    in   IlfBIA. 

Ths  last  arrufsja  ffom  Jadia  bring  aoooimta  of  the  suppression  of 
another  Public  Journal  in  Beofal — ^'  Tbb  Calcutta  Chronicle/ 
and  of  the  establbhment  of  the  Censorship  in  tbe  small  settle- 
meirt  of  Singapore.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  all  the  efforts 
hitherto  made  to  9tay  tbe  progress  of  Despotisio,  as  esLercised  over 
tbe  thoughts  and  woida  of  men,  have  bora  hitherto  wholly  unavail- 
ing in  that  enslaved  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  that  ks  power  and  in- 
fluence is  on  the  increase  rather  than  on  the  wane.  Itis  time,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  renew  our  endeavours  to  draw  public  attention 
in  England  once  more  to  this  painful  subject ;  and  ibat  we  n^y  exe- 
cute our  ti^k  witk  greater  effect,  we  think  it  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
leot  instance,  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this  degrading  and  igno- 
mbious  curse. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  examine  the  rjght»  eswediency,  object, 
and  occasion,  of  establishing  a  Censorship  of  the  rress,  or  an  ab- 
solate  despotism,  in  India,  of  whiph  we  have  already  witnessed  so 
many  of  the  calamitous  rpults.  If  it  should  be  asked,  what,  in  the 
absence  of  all  efficient  respon&ibility,  can  be  the  use  of  discussing 
the  measures  of  public  men  ? — we  reply,  t^hat  if,  by  connivance,  great 
state  delinquents  are  exempt  from  formal  and  official  punishment, 
their  names  are  still  liable  to  be  branded  with  infamy  in  tbe  opinion 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  the  just  execra- 
tion of  posterity,  a  warning  to  deter  others  from  imitating  their  ne- 
&riou8  example.  £ven  in  e^  view  of  retribution,  is  it  nothing,  that 
thirty  years  after  tbeir  perpetration,  the  political  sins  of  the  great 
diould,  in  a  permanent  form,  be  brought  up  in  judgment  against 
them }  For  the  edification  and  lasting  benefit  of  mankind,  is  it  not 
important  that  the  records  of  crimes  against  the  freedpm  of  commu- 
nities should  be  multiplied  in  every  possible  way,  and  transmitted 
through  every  possible  channel>  to  distant  climes^  and  to  future  ge- 
nerations ? 

First,  then,  as  to  the  ri^  of  bying  a  pvevmus  restraint  upon 
publications  in  any.  part  of  the  British  dominions,  *  the  power  of 
King,  Lords  and  Commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary  power.  They  are 
the  irutUes,  not  the  ownen  of  the  estate.  The  fee  simple  is  in  t^. 
They  cannot  alienate^. tiiey  cannot  waste.  When  we  say  that  the 
kgialature  is  supreme,  .we  mean  that  it  is  tbe  highest  power  known 
in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established  by  the 
laws.  In  this  sense^  the  word  *  supreme,*  is  r^ative,  not  absolute. 
The  power  of  the  legislature  u  limited^  not  only  by  the  general  rules 
of  natural  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community,  but  by  the 
forms  and  principles  of  our  particular  constitution.     If  this  doc- 
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trine  be  not  true^  we  must  admit  that  King;  Lorda  waA  Commu^B, 
have  no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their  c^wn  will 
and  pleasure.  They  might  unite  the  legislative  and  exectUjive 
power  in  the  same  hknds,  and  dissolve  tlie  constitution  by  an  act  of 
parliament.'* 

.  How  absurd  is  it,  then,  even  in  imagination,  that  powen  whioh.. 
are  not  oonstitutionally  possessed  by  uie  higher  authorities  of  A(e 
statci  may  be  delegated  by  them  to  subordinate  agents  i  or  that  those 
agents  may  constitutionsJly  awume  powers  which  are  not  of  right 
possessed  by  their  superiors }  When  the  governor  of  a  colony  or  m 
province  exercises  a  despotic  power,  his  conduct  is  equally  unwar- 
rantable, whether  it  be  by  virtue  of  his  own  authority,  or  of  an  uo^ 
authorised  delegation.  In  establishing  an  absolute  control  over  tho 
Press  in  India,  and  consequently  annihilating  every  other  speeie» 
of  liberty,  of  which  a  Free  Press  is  the  sole  efficient  guarantee,  tba 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  the  original  forger  of  these  fetters,  cotmoitted 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  which  cannot  be  wiped  «LWay«  or  in 
the  smallest  degree  diminished,  by  the  i4)probationof  his  ooodiiol^ 
supposing  him  to  have  received  it,  by  the  Court  of  DireetorSy  the 
Board  of  Control,  or  the  Legislature,  or  all  of  them  united*  By 
sanctioning  his  measures,  these  bodies,  without  being  aUe  to  le* 
galise  them,  would  merely  render  ^emselves  participtlors  ia  hit 
crimes.  > 

Next,  with  respect  to  the'  expediency  of  such  a  measure,  it  U 
obvious,  from  the  existence  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  unquestionefl 
for  the  centuries  during  which  we  had  previously  held  possession  in 
that  country,  that  there  was  even  no  direct  pretext,  and  mveh  fess 
any  necessity,  for  its  adoption  in  India.  If  a  Free  Press  could  havi 
existed  without  injury  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period,  surely 
it  could  not  have  become  dangerous  at  ^e  moment  when  improve* 
ment  had  arrived  at  so  advanced  a  stage.  There  is,  indeed,  tio 
country  in  the  worid  where  the  perfect  ft^om  of  the  Pre^s  "would 
be  more  useful,  whether  to  the  governors  or  to  the  people.  It  would 
have  prevented  the  Vellore  and  Barrackpore  mutinies— the  Beiiarei 
and  Cuttack  rebellions,  and  many  other  of  the  calamities  1fl4lich 
have  happened  in  India  since  the  establishment  of  the  Censbrstiit>; 
If  that  country  were  invaded  by  a  ferocious  and  despotic 'ett«4iy; 
V^hat  motive  of  resistance  couki  be  so  powterftil  as  tlM  knowledge 
among  the  hihabitants  that  they  had  the  very  paOadhttn  of  ftetdxMA-, 
h  Free  Press,  to  contend  fbr  1  Even  in  our  West  India  bokmi^,  frf 
which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  in  personal  bondi^,  ntyiesbftS 
tions  on  the  Press  exist,  or  have  ever  been  attemf^  to  he  ^  im- 
posed ;  and  we  hear  of  no  mischiefe  arishig  from  its  lk»iitioua«M^ 
Thus,  then,  whether  in  countries  possessing  entire  feeedom»  iothoe^ 
where  personal  bondage  exists,  or  in  those  ei^ying  intenMdaile 
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iklRTn^tii  of  IflMTty,  Che  danger  of  a  Free  Press  to  the  state  is  always 
ehimevieal  |  iHiflat  to  eril-doers  only  is  its  terrors  reaL 

To  protect  evil-doers,  great  state  delinquents,  from  the  only  spe- 
eles  df  respooslhillty  oow  existing  in  the  British  dominions,  was 
the  undoubted  object  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley*s  efforts  to 
€xtl^gitii^  te  liberty  of  the  Press,  and,  consequently,  every  other 
ipiteies  of  fl«edom,  in  India.  It  was  the  first  of  a  senes  of  conspi- 
ntdes,' which  were  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
aMing^systflOi  of  oligahsfalc  misrdle  against  the  influence  of  in- 
creaaiiig  knowledge  and  civilization  >  and  wliich,  it  was  hoped, 
WMdd  create  less  alam,  and  excite  less  attention,  from  the  scene 
being  laid  In  the  remotest  portion  of  the  empire.  It  was  a  deep*laid 
irfleme  to  Auniliafise  the  mind  to  restraint  in  the  colonies,  and  to 
Hiiu MM  a  ptvcedent,  which  might  i^lerwards  lie  applied,  in  due  sea* 
•on,  it  hmne.  Is  it  teit  notortous,  that  projects  for  establishing  a 
Cefisorship  of  the  Press  in  England  were  seriously  discussed  in  the 
eAbtoet  about  the  period  of  passing  those  odious  laws,  known  by  the 
naswe  ^i  th$  Six  Jctt  ?  And  upon  those  insensate  and  Uberdcide 
pkna  beine  abandoned,  as  too  hazaidous  an  experiment  upon  the 
patience  ef  the  people,  ^e  principle  was  attempted  to  be  acted  upon, 
in  a  less  direct  and  more  insidious  manner,  in  1891,  by  a  self-con- 
stituted body,  cdling  Uiemselvea  "Th^  Ccmstitutional  Association,' 
but  better  known  to  the  public,  from  the  place  of  their  assem- 
hliQg,  and  their  odk)us  fimctions,  as  'The  Bridge^treet  Gang.' 
Xtie  jobjept  of  their  aasooiatioD  was,  by  prosecutions,  persecutions, 
aiid^otber  foul  and  indirect  means,  to  stifle  ^  discussion  that  might 
pot  ««it  them,— <every  thing,  in  short,  which  did  not  sing  the 
psaisep  of  oonruptkm  and  abuse ;  and,  in  a  moral  view,  the  jveans 
did  not  reflect  disgrace  upop  the  end.  The  body  consisted  of  500 
or  600  members,  lords,  conmioners,  clergymen,  lawyers,  officers, 
ap4  womenyr^-A  sij^th  part  of  the  whole  being  ministers  of  the  £sta» 
UilAi0d  Cbiirch.  The  warfiure  between  them  and  the  Press  oom<- 
POTorti  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  was  not  of  long  duration.  On 
tl^  OQflakle^  it  \i^guk  by  prosecutions  against  editors  and  writers  for 
ilk^ped  Ubsjs  I  on  the  other,  by  an  analysis  of  the  gang,  and  an 
eiEpoeitioQ  of  their  objects  and  motives.  The  attack  on  the  Asso^ 
ciajtion  was  led  by  a  weekly  journal,  called  '  The  Independent,'  which 
yRl$  ppoin  joined  by  the  periodical  press  of  £Agland  in  general )  and 
toffh^l^yj  foaFimdable  from  their  raak^  number,  and  wealth,  with 
the  ^#<i^  Cupi^n  qf  thM  Age  at  their  bead,  was  speedily  disoom- 
flte4-4upen«t  M)d  annihikii^ 

■  •Iti#ae^aboiittlii0  period,  and  in  the  ma3rova]ty  of  Mr.  AMerman 
Atldaii  that  dieprogmss  of  dirioyrity  and  sedition  appeared  so  alarm- 
tag*  to  that  iMieMd)le*person,  as  to  give  rise  to  ^e  expression  of  appre- 
kiaeiens,<hnr  thr  iirtistiitnirin  of  London  might,  upon  getting  upsome 
BiorBiiig,  find  their  throats  cut,  and  the  city  laid  in  ashes  !  These 
tendfioreoollectioiis  were  doubtless  the  creatk>n  of  a  conspiracy  I  and 
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an  article  from  die  i^kly  pa^r  niimed,  ptfblish^  at  that  period,  thtu 
concludes:  '  That/a  plot  does  acftuatljr  exiart'for  d^sttbylng  thefree^ 
dom  of  the  Press,  utoder  tfie  very  stalie  pi^tcxt  of  yestraini^  its  li- 
centiousness, and  that  this  plot  has  nothing  less  for  its  object  than 
the  impoeitioiii  of  a  previous  oenB<Hr8hipy(ia'£Bglfiod,)^^e  have  now, 
we  think,  fiiUf  proved  ^  and  it  remaing>  ioar  die  ]»ifal|o  4o  infliot  jiu^ 
ticeiq;xmtheoonsplnriK>f8k  The  Presa  lias  "abound  then^ond^lni^ttl 
themtotheakar.'*'  >        . 

The  identity  of  views  manifested  by  iht  Asiatfc  transaction^  of  the  ^ 
Marquis  of  Welleslcy  tespecting  the  Press  in  iT^S,  which  we  Are 
now  about  to  narrate,  and  the  domestic  proceedings  of  '  The  Coi^<^ 
stitutional  Association,*  or  Bridge-street  Gang,  of  18^1,  of  which  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  a  leading  member,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable.  It  is  also  an  extraordinary  coincidence,  that  this 
Association  should  have  presented  a  biR  (which  was  thrown  but  with 
indignation  by  the  Grand  Jury)  acainst  the  same  individual,  whotti 
the  noble  Marquis  had  twen^-uree  years  before  expelled  fAiita 
India,  (without  a  trial,)  as  constituting,  at  that  time,  the  only  obstacle 
to  his  establishment  of  a  Censorship  on  the  Press  bf  that  codhtr^,^ 
we  mean  Dr,  Maclean. 

Whether  we  view  the  more  recent  or  intermediate  transactions  pf 
these  two  brothers,  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  political  conduct 
through  life,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  been  invariably  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  and  the  friends  of  despotism.  When,  in  the  contest 
against  Napoleon,  it  was  wished  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
S|Mfiish  nation^  every  encoura^emeixt  was  p\  en  by  Britain  to  the 
Cortes,  seeing  tbat  by  a  representative  government  this  object  could 
be  most  effectually  accomplished*  These  brothers  were  the  princi- 
pal agents  employed.  When,  by  the  re-action  which  Bonaparte  had 
created  against  himself^  he  was  overthrown,  the  Cortes  and  the 
representative  government  of  Spain,  which  had  the  roost  powerfully 
contributed  to  thnt  event,  were,  without  scruple^,  left  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VIT,  The  treachery  by  which  Spanish 
freedom  was  overthrown,  and  arbitrary  power  res^tored  in  the  Pentn- 
snla,  npon  this  occasion,  must  have  been  at  least  conni\ed  at,  if  not 
actually  promoted.  Did  either  of  these  brothers^  when  so  m^i^  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation,  who  would  not  have  ex- 
posed tbemtelres  to  the  dangers  of  suck  a  situation'  bat  ferBHtish 
enco«n^;eflMiitand  promites  of  support,  weredungeoned,  traoaportfid, 
tortured;  or  otherwise  destroyed,  ever  interpose  their  gdodviiioes 
with  Ferfoand  in  fitvoar  of  hunianfty  ?  Bid  they  ever' raise  tkeir 
voiee  in  the  British  Senate  in  reprobation  «f  liiB  barfaaiitiei'i  ofni^- 
gest  any  means  for  rescuing  the  SpaBisb^iatiiols^  viotiniB«t4yBiBlbh 
seducdoq,  from  the  pcfsecUtnaa  of  tyranay  aadifamiticlsm  I  y  Not 
that  ever  we  have  beard  of.  And  ilia  of  csieDtial'impovteneeialiall 
times,  bat  at  a  mooMnt  like  the  pieseDtespeciatty^  tkat  Hhe  Beitish 
people^  not  jodgiog  from  a  fcw  trivial  cvcumitanocB,  1r]Mrein<nen 
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sugfal  veni^Uy  en^^  but  from  matters,  of  great  importance^  and  from 
a  king. uniformity  of  c^iyiuct^  .ahould  become  fi^U;i|^  acquainted  with 
the.  characters,  of  .their,  public  men,  aiming  at  high  power  in  the 
•tatc.  . 

From  <>Qr  first  poaaeanon  of  a  setdement  ia  Hindoostan  to  the 
year  1798,  no  priBvioufreitoiintcxifltiBdicm  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
loBridsh  IndHL'  It'wvs  iB^^e-sttemier  of<^at  year,  a  very  lew 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  that  the  Marquis  of  Welksley 

cojrwiieixced  thut  is  erica  of  operations  against  freedom  of  discussion, 
which  terminated  ia  tlie  e3tablbhment  of  an  Imprimatur ,  and  Ihe 
coosequent  extinction  of  every  species  of  fre«iom  in  the  Conipany*s 
tcrrilorie^t  \Vc  skall  begin  by  inserting  the  letter  of  Dn  Maclean 
which  gave  ri:^e  to  the  commencement  of  thi^  war&rc  i  and  as  it 
wlU  appear  quite  incredible  to  all  fiersonB  in  their  senses,  that  such 
a  document  could  have  been  thought  by  any  human  being  to  call  for 
or  W  justify  the  proceedings  which  followed,  %ve  rejoice  that  the 
w^tital  pre^encCf  among  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Tucker^  who  wrote  the  first  official  letter  upon 
thl^  oeca^lon,  being  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal  in  the  judicial  department,  adbrds  so  good  an  opportunity, 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time^  of  verifying;  the  facta  of  the  ease.  The 
letter  "Was  as  follows  : 

'To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Telegraph: 

.  *  SiHj — I  request  you  will  contradict  the  account  which,  through 

some  very  gross  misinformation^  was  inserted  in  the  liLst  '*  India 

Gazette  s^nd  Hircarrabj''  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  Allan  Maclean^ 

md  to  he  shot  in  a  duel  at  Benares >     I  this  day  received  a  letter 

,  &pm  that  gentleman,  mentioning^  indeedj  some  circumstances  whlcb^ 

if^his  antagonist  had  not  possessed  an  uncotnmon  degree  of  prudence, 

might  have  led  to  that  oiita:<^trophe  i    but  I  am  bappy  to  add,  that 

I  that  the  only  disagreeable  e fleets  of  the  rencontre  have  arisen  from 

the  interference  of  the  Magistrate  of  Gauzeepore,  whose  conduct, 

'  U0OJ]  this  occasion,  I  shall  take  a  due  opportunity  of  appreciating. 

'  I  am.  Sir,  yonr  obediept  servant^ 

'  Cbables  Maclean. 
'•Calcutta,  Aprils,  1798.' 

Jthe  eiroinnslnMaes.  of  siuieoiiduot^  on.  the  port  of  Mr.  Rider,  the 
Magialvate  of  Qanztepore/  <it  is  fitting  that  the  aaoae  should  he 
ceosrdcd^^  wete  these  :  On  thecomplaii^  by  Mr.  D*Aguillar^  peitner 
-  U  isRiiodlgir  work  Ipkh  Mn  Maclean,  of.  an.  assault  which  he  had 
pvpoaelf  praroked^  the  MiagvBtnite,  without  a  hearibg»  cotnmitted 
liii  JMadeattito  prisony  irc^iMt  to  take  hail,  •eoabarked.  him  lor  Cal- 
€iitta  nndcv  •  §^ii^  of  •  havMdar^-oasok,  andlwdve  sepoys.  In  a  com- 
man  ipetleUai  or  bagga^beal^  without »  deoeot  elmpper,  or  roof,  to 
waid  tiff  the  raiki.  In  this  boot  he  was  confioed  for  upwards  of  a 
Honthi  Widi  no  less  thaa  four  oepojs  constaatiy  as  centincls  oyer 
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him,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  and  sitting  all  mgU  in  the  rafai^ 
ready  to  jump  oyer  board,  every  moment  expectii^  the  boat  to  be 
dashed  to  pi^oes  by  the  severe  north^westers  prevalent  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  The  immediate  consequence  was  a  deafness,  undar 
which  he  long  laboured* 

At  Patna,  Major  BCacrae,  CaptBina  BJbdeod  and  Garoercm,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mackmnon  of  the  76th  regiment,  pubiiety  applied  ttt 
the  Judge  for  Mr.  Maclean's  releMe,  off^ingaeeinrity  for  bia  appaarf^ 
ance  at  Calcutta  3  bnt  he  deetiacd  interfning  with  the  Mden  of  the 
Magistrate  of  Gauzeepore.  Such,  however,  was  Uie  so^wreiga  «ffi^ 
cacy  of  the  promi^d  appredatioB  of  the  conduct  of  ihia  igDorant, 
partial,  and  despotic  Magistrate,  that  the  Qovemment,  appiriMonve , 
also  of  their  own  share  of  the  appreciation,  thought  fit  to  issue  orders 
for  the  release  of  Mr.  Maclean,  which  met  him  at  Monghyr*  Thia 
pointed  condemnation  of  his  conduct  presents  a  very  (£aracteriatie 
inconsistency  with  the  support  which  the  Bengal  Government^  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings,  thought  fit  to  aftnd  to  this  minion ';of 
a  Magistrate.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  history  is,  that  the 
whole  of  this  assault  and  imprisonment  was  a  manoeuvre  resorted  to 
with  the  view  of  getting  possession  of  the  indigo  works,  in  which 
Mr.  Mackan  had  an  interest,  and  at  whkb  he  resided^ 

To  these  infiunous  proceedings,  Mr.  Treves,  one  of  th^  BeMi^ 
Appeal  Judges,  and  a  partner  oimi.  D*AguilIar  in  the  indigo  works,' 
together  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cherry,  lent  their  sanction,  although 
they  had  no  proper  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  ordering  Mr.  Bldi^r  to 
send  Mr.  Maclean  to  Calcutta,  and  informing  him  that  h«  had  IMI 
option  in  the  business.  Mr.  Neave,  imother  of  these  Appeal  Jud^, 
who  vras  absent,  hi^y  disapproved  of  their  conduct.  Ther#  eiamiol 
be  a  more  instructive  commentary  than  these  very  tmnsaotSonaAip- 
ply^  upon  the  efficiency  of  a  IVee  Press  in  detecting,  and  of  an  en*- 
slaved  Press  in  covering,  every  species  of  delinquency.  Under  !lha 
pretence  of  this  private  fracas,  which,  until  the  Gauzeepore  Magis* 
trate  interfered,  had  nothing  of  a  public  character,  the  hidecmsly 
despotic  measure  was  resorted  to  of  sending  penaltjr-bonds^  to  be 
executed  by  all  indigo  planters  within  the  Benares  district,  for  the 
first  tKxnplaint  in  Court,  to  forfeit  five  hundred  rupees,  and  fpr  the 
second,  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Bider,  as  if  there  was  no  court  of  judioatiire  in  Cakmtta, 
where  he  might  have  redress  if  he  wa9  libelled,  prayed  the  Gorem* 
ment  to  protect  him  from  the  promised  appreciation  of  his  conduct ; 
and  Dr.  Yule,  a  ftiend  of  Dr.  Maclean,  residfaig  at  Mr.  WbdUt% 
addressed  to  him  a  tong  letter,  beseeching  him  most  efurnestirtb 
suppress  his  narrative.  The  afl^ r  gave  rise  to  varioas  4iieiMiuMy» 
m  the  newspapers,  and  excited  much  interest  in  B^igal  1  and»  in 
due  time,  ]>r.  Maclean  received  ^  foUowsw  notifieation  on  the 
sal]Jecl  fitom  the  Government  s 
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'  To  Jlfff  Cfiarle$  Maclean. 

'  Sib, — ^A  representation  having  been  made  to  Government,  re- 
specting a  letter  "Wbich  was  published  in '  The  Td^raph'  of  the  28th 
m  April  last,  under  your  signature,  I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
tiie  Governor-General  in  Council,  to  inform  you,  that  his  Lordship 
€9dii«ider&  the  insinuation  in  your  letter,  wiUi  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Magistrate  of  Gauzeepore,  to  be  highly  improper  $  and  that 
ke  aorovdingiy  reqturea,  that  you  oubmit  to  Goverpment  an  imme- 
ifiate  and  MKlisAetory  qiology  for  having  published  the  letter  in 
questxm.--*-!  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(SigDtd)        '  H.  St.  Gsobob  Tucbj^b,  Sub-Secretary, 

*  €mtmM  Chamber,  June  1, 1798/ 

We  sbquld  be  curious  to  know,  whether,  as  a  Director  of  the 
Ea^t  ladla  Company,  Mr^  Tucker  holds  the  doctrine  thus  avowed  by 
him  as  Secretary,  namely,  that  an  apology  to  a  Governor-General 
of  India  ia  to  he  considered  a^  atonementtor  any  supposed  violation 
of  the  bw.    The  following  answer  was  returned  : 

'  Toff.  St.  Gf  Tucker,  Esq.,  Sub- Secretary. 

^  SiB,r^I  have  to  adcnowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
iB^iiiatvnt,  intimating  the  desire  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Govanor- 
.  General  in  Council,  wit  I  should  submit  to  Government  an  imme- 
diate Bud  aatit&etory  apology  for  the  insinuation,  with  regard  to  the 
oondvet  of  the  Ma^^atrate  oif  Gauzeepore,  contained  in  my  letter 
wbUa^ed  in  '  Tfa«  Telegraph'  of  the  28th  AprU  hist,  which  the 
lU^t  HiHiL  ^e  Govemor-Geaeral  in  Council  considers  as  highly 
iroptoysg* 

^  ha  flHStMfj  be  plnscd  to  aoqnaint  the  Bight  Hon*  the  Governor- 
Geaotsl  in  Oouocil,  tkait,  as  my  iosimiation  can  be  proved  to  be 
wefl  fdunded,  I  miist  beg  leave  to  decline  making  the  apology 
ra}1tiited. 

'  Having  reason  to  bcKcve  that  the  E<Btor  of  '  The  Telegraph* 
haa  beeti  written  to  on  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  I 
alone  an^  responsible  for  the  transaction,  having  solicited  the  insef- 
don  in  'The Telegraph*  of  the  letter  in  question,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  was  the  next  paper  for  publication. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

'  Calcutta,  lOth  June,  1798.  '  Charles  Maclban.' 

Anuvua  io  «ct  with  circumspection,  in  a  case  of  so  delicate  a 
mMk,  and  to  avoid  overy  firesh  occasion  of  reviving  the  dispute, 
Dff «  Bftadean  wrote  to  the  Editor  of '  The  Telegraph '  as  follows  e 

f  J>EAR  Sia, — I  have  had  a  letter  from  Government,  requiring  an 
apology  tbr  having  "published  a  letter  in  '  The  Tdegraph,*  in  April 
lasty  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrate  of  Gauzeepore,  in  the 
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case  of  Dr.  Madeknr  and  Mfi  Di  Agufllar.    I  peeved  that  {here 
was  also  a  letter  oddrbssed  to  you  upon  tlie  Bame  tabject. 

'  I  have  returned  an  ans^er^  declining  to  make  an  apolf^^ahd  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  inser- 
tion of  that  letter  in  *  The  Telegrapl^'  havli^  solicited  yoii  to  give 
it  a  place  for  no  other  reason  tlmn  that  yoiif  paper  was  the  i\exf,  {0r 
pyblication.  .,       „  ^ 

'  As  this  is  a  deUcate  Auljeqt,  may  I  beg  to  be>  favoored  .wit|r  a 
copy  of  the  answer«  which  you  have  already  sept,  or  in^iul  to,,  send^ 
to  the  Govemor-Generjd  in  Council  I  My  reason  for  omldn^  tliis 
request  is  an  anxiety  that  your  answer,  whilst  it  trai^sfers,  the  ^hpfe 
blame  from  yourself,  as  it  properly  may,  should  be  couched  in  such 
terms  as  not  to  lay  me  ulider  the  necessity,  unless  called  upon,  of 
giving  apy  further  explanatipiu — I  am,  &c.  •      .   -- 

To  which  the  Editor  of  '  The  Tel^raph  *  returned  the  foUoWig 
answer:  '  '    ; 

*  Dear  Sib, — I  have  sent  in  an  apology  for  both  |ettf5rs;7-but  know 
not  if  it  wlH  be  accepted.*  I  was  desired  to  giVe  the  reason  for 
pubMBhing  them.  I  answered  thus  :  ''  I  beg  to  assurcl  you,  Sh*,  I 
had  no  reason  fbt  publishing  these  letters,  but  that  of  conceivl^  it 
to  be  wHlnn  the  line  of  my  duty  to  the  public'  The  first  letter 
being  signed  by  Mr.  Madeaa,  I  could  not  well  have  refhsed  to 
publish,  as  by  his  signature  he  took  upon  himself  all  r^ppnsi- 
bility.  The  other  letter,  I  was  assured,  gave  a  correct  account;  of  a 
pi^blic  transaction  ttu4,  had  been  misrepresented,  mid  ^  ^h  I 
published  it. — Your's,  &c.  .       '  H*  M'i^i«Xt'> 

TUa  apolo^^hofwever,  was  notaeeqitedby  the  GovaniorJCren^tal 
ia  Gounod,  and  the  ft^kmng  one  was  poUisbed  by  bis^'dictatiMii 

'  ApQiQg}f  by  Uie  Editor  of  the  Telegraphy.    ,■    ^ . .  „ 

*  The  Editor,  fitmi  ^ernirin  judgment,  having  inaeried  a  letter*  in 
"  The  Telegraph**  of  the  128th  of  April,  under  the  sigoatoiifrof 
Charles  Maclean,  and  also  a  Bubeequent  letter  on  the  anna^Milij^t, 
in  "  The  Teiegraph.  *  of  the  l^«h  May*  signed  "  HABt5A«<'Coim?i," 
and  the  terms  of  both  the  said  letters  appearing  to  Wai,'  on  i^con- 
sideration,  to  be  extremely  improper,  he  is  indaced  to  apologise  for 
having  published  ihem  j  partieularly  as  the  writers  of  the  said  letters 
have  assumed  a  privilege  of  animadverting,''  through  the  mediiaa  of 
a  public  priut,  upon  the  proceedings  of  a  cpurt  of  justice,  and  of 
censuring  the  conduct  c^  a  public  officer,  jfbr  acts  done  in  his  official 
capacity/  ,.,<• 

•  ■'  • •" ' -    ■■■■■'-  1 1 

*  Dr.  Maclean's  letter  of  the  27th  of  April,  and  an  able  letter  iriidcr 
the  signature  of 'Habbas  Gobfus/  altiibuted  Uf  the  Re?:  Dr.  Macikliklloa 
ofthe76tlrr^Ki]a€ak  \. 
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Bat  it  ivoiild  iMve  been  in  imin  that  die  Editor  of '  The  Tele* 
graph  *  had  been  induced  to  Bubscribe  to  deetfines  befitting  the 
fifteenth  oenturjr,  unless  the  Pre83  had.becn  generally  restrained: 
and  Dr.  Maclean  in^as  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine, 
which  it  was  his  avowed  determination  to  continue  to  conduct  upon 

Sinciples  autbori9ed  by  the  British  Constitution  in  all  parts  of  the 
ritish  domionions.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  impose  a 
Censorship  on  the  Press,  it  became  necessary  either  to  expel  Dr. 
Madetm  from  India,  or  otherwise  to  destroy  his  property.  Accord* 
ingly,  about  a  month  from  the  date  of  his  letter  declining  to  make 
an  ^)dogy,  he  recdred,  in  the  following  words,  intimation  of  the 
Gbvemor^Genend's  determination  to  banish  him  to  Europe. 

'  To  Mr.  Charles  Madetm. 

'  Si«,— :I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in 
CcJUhtO'td^infMai  yoti,  that  he  has  resolved,  in  pursuance  of  the 
ppfivipr^' vested  in  him  by  acts  of  Parliament,  to  require  you,  as  re- 
siding here  without  license,  to  return  to  Europe  by  the  extra  ship 
Mildred,  now  under  despatch. 

.  *,Tie  Right  Hon.^  the  Govemo^-GenecaI  in  Council  further  re- 
quires that  ypu  give  good  and  substantial  security  for  complying 
with,  his  reciuisition,  and  he  has  issued  orders  to  Captain  Mouggac£ 
to  secure  your  person,  and  to  detain  you  until  you  shall  have  given 
the  j»ecurity  required. — ^I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

>\  *  J).  Cai^pbsll,  Sub.'Sec. 

..  '  Council  Chamber,  July  9)'1798.' 

Pi^erious  to  ^e  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  the  intentions  of  the 
Oovemment  to  secure  his  person,  were  privately  communicated  to 
Dt4>Maclffin^  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Seerelary's  Office^  at  the 
rii)^  in.  Ibe  event  of  discovery^  <j£  losing  his  sitoadon  -,  and  he  took 
measures  for  frustrating  their  views,  until  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  some  explanation  with  them  on  the  sub- 
jfeU/  Sonw  days  having  elapsed  before  he  eould  decide  upon  his 
'  aiMiwf^v.  a  correspondence  passed  between  hinisdf  and  Captain 
:  lUMggacb,  wbidi  10  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  place 
hcftw.   ^Respectkig  the  propriety  of  resisting  ail  enoiriaous  misappli- 
ontipii  of  «A  unepnstitutional  law,  there  was,  in  his  mind,  no  ques- 
1.  Yion»  <.The  mode  at  resistance .fimi^  the  only  snbjeet  of  delibem- 
itiMi.  •  Thul  being  detefmined  ttpoo>  the  fDllowuig  aaawer  was 
trfoiimittcd: 

*    jaU  -  »  'r'^TP/P^  Campbell,  Esq,,  Sub-Secretart/,  *c. 

'  Sib, — ^I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant^  intimating  the  requisition  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Go- 
:SffpxftrG^fmnd  ii^.Counc^,  thfft  I  should  c^torn  to.Evope  by  the 
ejptiiak^hip.J^Urfred^  now  under  despatch  ^  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
give  good  and  substantial  securit]r  for  my  con^pdiance  with  his  order. 
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'  It  will  not,  1  hope,  be  deemed  ctonfflpfctfol  to  Oorenimeiit,  that, 
whilst  thej  are  pk^t^d  to  adopt  measures  which  mmt  deprive  mf  qf 
^ery  meant  of  subtUtence,  and  destroy  all  my  present  prospects  in 
life,  I  should  request  them  to  assign  the  ground^of  so  severe  a  pro-i 
oeeding;  and  thus  a  fiord  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  whatever 
circunistances  iia&y  have  given  them  ftn  uzuavourable  impressiop  of 
my  conduct, 

'  But  should  they  have  determined,  at  all  events,  to  enforce  their 
resolution  against  me,  without  acc^uainting  me  ¥rith  their  motives, 
or  should  the  explanations  which,  after  knowing  them,  I  could  ^ve, 
be  deemed  unsatisfactory,  I  b^  leave,  previous  to  a  compliance  with 
their  orders,  to  state  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  my  situation, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General 
in  Coimcil  will  find  not  unworthy  of  his  consideration. 

'  Some  time  ago,  two  gentlemen  became  bail  for  me  in  a  mm  of 
money,  and  as  I  have  no  means  of  exonerating  them,  but  such  a3 
my  continuance  in  this  country  would  afford.  It  becomes  my  duty  to 
represent  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Govemor-Geaeraiin  Council, 
the  injury  which  my  being  sent  to  Europe  would  occasion  to  indi- 
viduals, certainly  not  implicated  in  any  offence  diat  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  committed. 

'  I  am,  besides,  a  married  man*  Trusting  it  is  not  the  wish  of  Ihe 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  part  me  from 
my  wife,  and  being,  by. the  present  measure,  deprived  of  all  my 
resources,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  in  me  to  expect 
that  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  in  Council  should 
ofder  a  passage  to  be  provided  for  her,  with  suitable  accommo- 
dations. 

'  With  respect  to  the  security  required,  harvlBg  already  giren  thai 
of  the  two  gentlemea  above  alluded  to,  for  my  personal  attendaBce^ 
on  the  95th  of  October  next,  at  the  Supreme  Court  here,  I  submit, 
with  deference,  how  far  I  can,  with  propriety,  ask  securi^  that  I 
shall  return  to  Europe  before  that  penod.^^Iam,  Sir^  your  obedient 
humble  servant, 

'Chablss  Maclean.' 

'Cttltuita,  Uth  of  July,  1798/ 

On  the  followhig  day.  Dr.  Madean  recehred  private  informatton 
that  ofders  had  bMi  issifed  to  Captain  Mouggach  to  penoiit  him  to 
remain  in  his  house  until  the  Mildred  should  be  on  the  eve  of  sail- 
ing i  then  to  force  open  his  door,  and  to  carry  him  on  board  tfaftit 
ship.  From  the  9th  to  the  90th  of  July,  he  kept  his  door  afaHost 
conatantly  shmt,  went  on  wHb  his  huftinesa  as  w«]l  as  the  nitu^  of 
anch  ft  situatioii  woold  perrait,^  and  patiently  awaited  tke  maHL 
Eariy  on  the  momiDg  of  the  90th^  he  received  the  foDofwing  eom- 
mmiicatioa : 
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'  To  Mn  Charki  MatUan. 
'  StKy — ^I  send  you  this  to  apprise  you^  that  I  have  a  f\ill  answer 
to  your  letter  addressed  to  Government,  date4  the  13th  instant,  and 
to  ac(}u^t  you  that  I  shaQ  call  myself  with  ijt  io  the  course  of  this 
forenoon.  In  the  meantime  I  have  tp  observe^  that  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  your  concealing  yourself  from  me,  as  a  security  is 
only  required  for  your  fulfilling  the  contents  of  the  letter  whidi  I 
skdl  deKver  to  you,  and  which  security,  t  am  well  assured,  you  have 
far  your  power  to  give  on  the  shortest  notice. 

^  This  business  being  settled,  it  will  free  you  Irom  all  rest,raint»  or 
fear  of  being  aj^rehended  in  the  streets,  which  might  be  the  case 
should  matters  remain  unexplain^. — ^I  am^  Sir^  your  most  obedient 
bumble  servan^ 

'J.   MOUGOACH, 

'  BM  miUam,  20th  July,  1T98.         '  Captain,  Tawn-JdjutatU.' 
An  answer  was  ln^nediately  returoed^  as  under : 

'  To  Captain  J.  Monggaeh,  Town-Adjutant,  3rc. 

*  St«, — ^Before  I  received  yom:  note  of  this  morning,  I  had  resolved 
to  write  to  you  to-day,  intimating  that  I  should  be  ready,  at  three 
o'clock  Unmorrow  afternoon,  to  deliver  myself  into  your  custody. 
Of  to  take  suek  other  steps  as  the  Government  may  direct,  in  order 
t»  ensure  a  compliance  with  their  first  requisition. 

*  But  as  I  am  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  contents  of  the  letter 
"which  you  now  have  to  deliver  to  me  from  Government,  and  cannot 
thet^ft>re  Judge  how  listr  it  may  be  proper  in  me  to  comply  with 
their  present  wishes,  I  must  be  excused  from  consenting  to  a  per- 
sonal conference  to-day,  unless  you  previously  assure  me,  upon 
your  honour,  that  I  ihsJl  not  be  moleisted,  if  I  should  be  unable  to 
•SMDl  to  die  propositions  whidi  you  may  have  to  make. 

*'  On  my  jiart,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that,  fiu*  from  tntendii^ 
to  evade,  I  am  prepariii^^  with  as  much  speed  as  possible,  to  comply 
wtdi  the  orders  of  the  Ilight  Hon.  the  Governor-General  in  Coupcit 
to  rptum  to  Surope  by  the  Mildred. 

*  Should  you*  in  the  meantime,  have  anything  to  conmunioote  by 
a  note,  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to  it ;  and  I  have  to  express  my 
regret  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  giv<e  you  personally  so 
mudi  tn:>uble.'^I  remain,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  hnmble  servant^ 

'  Qakuita,  9.Qih  J       17»&  'Cvablss  Maolbait.' 

Aboot  noon  of  the  snne  day.  Captain  Mouggach  called  at  Dr. 
liaoknn*s  bouse,  aad  after  promising,  upon  his  honour,  that  his 
perBOQ  should  not  be  molested,  was  admitted.  He  delivered  the 
feiowing  telter : 

'  To  Mr.  CharUi  Maclean. 

*  Sm,— In  renly  to  yoor  letter  of  tlie  ISth  instant,  I  am  dhrected 
Vy  Ike  Bigbi  Honoorabk  Hie  Oov^mor-General  in  ^ll^oncil  to  ac- 
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quaint  you,  tl^t  h^  bag  thought  it  proper  to  require  you  to  letuni 
to  Europe.  ,  .' 

'  Firstly, — ^For  publLshiDgi  in  $>  newspaper,  a  letter  containing  an 
insinuation  of  impiroper  conduct  on  tke  pairt  of'  one  of  the  public 
Magistrates  in  the  dischoi^ge  of  his  duty,  and,  when  called  upon  to 
make  an  apology  for  that  ofibnoe,  refusing,  in  the  most  dtsrespectfiil 
terms,  to  make  such  apology.   ... 

'  Secondly,^ — ^Beeause  tide  Governor-General  rk  Conndl  finds,  that 
that  yon  are  the  same  person  Whom  Government  before  ordered  to 
return  to  Europe,  in  consequence  of  yonr  having  qtntted  the  ship  to 
which  yoi^  were  'attached,  and  remained  in  the  country  ^thoUt  per- 
mission; an  order  which  oovld  not  be  enforced,  from  y6ur  Imving 
removed  yourself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  offieers  who  were  directed 
to  execute  k. 

'  In  considemtion  of  the  circumstances  stated  in  your  lettei*,  the 
Governor-Gen^nd  in  Coahcil  will  alloW  you  to  remdin  ih  the  edim- 
try  until  the  25th  of  October  next,  provided  that  yoii  immediate^ 
give  satisi^ctory  security  to  proceed  to  Europe,  in  any  ship  which 
may  sail  after  that  date,  and  in  Which  he  may  require  you  tomblark. 

'  The  Governor-General  in  Council  can  )iavje  no  4n)bqption  qf^^fSk' 
rating  you  from  ypur  feunily,  and  acharterrfiar^.pas^ag^^il^,  be 
allowed  you  both  in  t^ie  ship  in  ii[hich  yo^  ipay.pe  pr^ercil  to,  en^ 
hark^  agreeably  to  the  established  usages  on  such  occasions*— :!  an^. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,    . 

'  D.  Campbell,  Sub^Seetetary^ 
*  Cduneil  Chamber,  Jufy  19,  1798.  •  ^ 

Here,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  vprldtithe 
atrodous  principle  is  avo>Yedly  acted  upon,  ^at  an  hidiy;iduAl,m|i|iy, 
at  the  cjipriee  of  n  Governor,  and  without  the  form  of  a  t^alj,b!e;P|S- 
moved  ft  am  hi:^  business  and  means  of  subsistence,  tothed^i^iiic- 
tion  of  his  property,  and  all  his  prospects  in  life,  and  l^i4^..^)^a 
distmit  countryj  for  haiing  merely  made  an  *  iminuatw^  of  .impro- 
per conduct  ngainst  a  Mugislrate/the  truth  of  that  iusit^iqii  behig 
notorious,  from  facts  immediately  before  the  world  i  nn^  th^^^l 
more  base  principle^  if  possible,  that,  for  an  offence  against  the  Jaw, 
an  apology  io  a  tiovernor  j^  the  upproprkoe  atonemmtJ'.Tbifi.iJfiffi' 
nuEtion  of  improper  conduct^  and  the  refusal  to  makq,^  ^p^\9gj$ 
Mere  uumediately  foilowedby  the  destruction  of  an  iticaf9^,>e$|i;v(Ben 
seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  per  ammm,  thy  annilx4B^Woofn^l 
present  prospect**  in  lite,  Ibe  removal  of  the  person  fton^^l^fi^to 
En^and,  and,  as  if  these  various  pnni&hmeny  were  still  iSKK^Uf^^f^o 
the  grievous  offences  comnntted,  from  that  time  to  tbe^pr^enl^jWH 
ment^  being  a  ,peujod  of  pearly  thirty  years,  has  Dr,  JNJ^alcil^a^ybeen 
doomed  to  stitfer  ifhe  infliction  of  a  general  a^d.iiprelentinff  perse- 
cution from  the  numerous  a^hier^s  oif  despotismji^  ^r  navipg^  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  dcpeiid^  ujx>nhi(0,  \o  iiXfiWite^R  tW  liberty  of 
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the  Fresfl  inviolate  iri  Itidia;  for,  after  all,  tlrat  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  the  real  question  at  issue. 

Under  the  head  ^  firstly*  of  this  letter,  theolfence  alleged  branches 
inta  threid  parts^otiifhMii  tlie  last,  besideB  being,  lil^  the  others, 
nibsnded,  is  exceedingly  hidictoui^.  •  I>r:  Maclean  is  accused  of 
havii^apvessed  his)  renisal^  apologise  for  his  insinuation  '  m  the 
most  disrespectful  terms.*  His  words  are,  '  a^  my  insinuation  can 
b^.  prov;^  to  be  wel(  founded  I  naust  b^  It^ve  to  decline  making  the 
apology  requir^/  How  these  terms  can  be  .deemed  '  most  disre^ 
spectful,*  epLce^ing  in  th&;di£»tQmpered  brain  of  an  £astem  satrap, 
it  is  diffi|CuU  for  a  man  of  plain  understanding  even  to  imagine. 

Under  the  bead  'seeiondly,'  is  a  new  chaige,  which  is  totally 
groundless^  The  ibrmar  order  of  Government  alhided  to,  was 
founded  on  a  misrepresentation,  which  is  explained  by  a  letter,  sub- 
sd^u^utly  inserted^  of  Ciiptam  Hudson  of  the  Houghton ^  an  attested 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  thti  Govenior-ticTieraL  For  sevcnil 
jcsjfs  after  the  occurrence  alluded  to,  Dr-  IVIaclean  was  a  constant 
resident  of  the  Town  of  Calcutta,  and  might  at  any  time  have  been 
sent  to  Europe  by  Sir  J.  Shore  (Lord  Teign mouth,)  bad  he  delighted 
in  acts  of  des|Hjtism,  and  in  einploying  the  Town-Adjutant  to  liunt 
hifi  game.  There  have  been  always  iu  India  thousands  of  [lerson^s 
slfiiilarly  situated,  pursuing'  their  respective  avocations  without  mO" 
!e»(atioii*  But  subsequent  to  this  determination  of  the  IMarquis  of 
Writesley,  there  Was  no  safety ,  whether  with  or  without  the  protec- 
^Om  of  a  liccosej  for  the  adherents  of  a  Free  Press ^  This  was  the 
great  o^^imee/  '      . 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  offkllj  letter  graciously  con- 
descends to  state,  that  a  *  ckarter-partij  passage  '  will  be  allowed 
Mt^*  Maclean  in  the  same  ship,  '  a^reeabl^  to  the  established  jtsuge 
pti  svch  ticeaMons,'  The  intimation  of  this  most  impudent  and  men^ 
dacious  remark  respecting  '  established  usage/  was,  doubtless^  to 
Mace  a  belief,  that  to  send  ladiea  to  Europe  as  charter-party  pas- 
sengei^s,  was  quite  a  common  occurrence,  although  it  is  more  than 
pf^tebTe  that  not  an  instance  of  the  kind  c\'er  hnppened*  To  what 
pitiable  shifts  are  gtn^ernmcnta  reduced,  when  they  find  themselves 
under  the  necessity  tjf  seekirig  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  b^se  and 
indiefenstble  transaetious  !  The  accommodations  of  a  charier-party 
passage  are,  room  to  swing  a  hammock  among  the  sailors,  and  a 
^irtait)  daily  allowance  of  salt-beef,  biscuit,  and  iipirits»  Now,  if 
such  accommodations  were  never  oflered  to  a  lady  by  any  former 
CJdvcf  nor'-General,  what  becomes  of  '  the  cstabfished  u^age  on  such 
ciceiiffibns '  >  Butj  even  if  the  case  had  repeatedly  occurred,  prece- 
dent cftuuot  justify  an  ^t  of  indecency  any  tnore  than  au  act  of 
oppression* 

At  this  period,  it  seemed  not  inmrobable  to  Dr,  Maclean,  that,  by 

ii  ^     •        !  li  1 II  Ni'lf  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  J  udicature, 

vrt  Chambers,  the  Chief-Ju^tlce,  being  well  disposed  to 

L:  1  the  i>rotectiou  of  the  laws  of  Englaad, — ^he  might  have 
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Mteted  the  CkMrertior^^3eiimly  in  so  far  as  txi  be  able  to  remafn  in 
India  in  defiance  of  his  will :  but,  considering  that  be  tronld  hs^ 
been  a  pennanent  cause  of  contention  between  these  higb  parties  ; 
that  his  properly  and  prospects  would  be,  at  any  rate,  sacrificed  in 
the  struggle;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  India,  the  real  ob^ 
jeet  at  issue,  as  had  already  been  rendered  manifest  by  the  abject 
apologies  dictated  to  the  Editor  of  ^  Ilie  Telefi^raph,'  would  have 
been  extbgtdshed  without  opposition  or  complal^t,  but  from  a  soli- 
tary individual ;  whilst,  although  the  hct  eventually  turned  out  to 
be  otherwise,  it  would  have  beou  uoreasonabla  at  that  time  not  to 
have  entertained  some  expectation  of  ultimate  redress  in  England 
for  these  complicated  acts  of  opjpression,  as  well  as  of  punishment, 
for  the  public  delinquencies  which  they  inv(dved>— he  deemed  it  more 
judicious,  as  well  as  more  becoming,  not  to  resort  to  any  indirect 
means  of  partially  eluding  the  despotism  of  the  Marquis  of  Wei- 
lesley,  but  to  meet  it  at  once,  leaving  him  loaded  with  iht  guilt  and 
responsibility  of  the  unqualified  exercise  of  that  open  and  profligate 
tyranny,  by  which  he  seemed  desirous  of  early  distinguishing  his 
Indian  goven&nent.  Under  these  impressions^  the  foQowing  an- 
swer was  written : 

'  To  D.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Suk-SeereUvry,  4c, 

'  Sib, — ^I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  99th  instant^  stadngtlie 
reascm^  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Qovemor^G^enclrBl  in  Comilcfl 
for  requiring  me  to  return  to  Europe. 

'  In  answer  to  the  first,  be  pleased  to  fnfbrm  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Governor-General  in  Cpuncil,  that  I  refused  to  make  ati 
apology  fbr  the  insinuation  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Magistrate  of  Gauzeepore,  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  '^7th  of 
April  hist,  published  in  '  Ilie  Tdegrapb/  not  only  fh)m  a  thorough 
conviction  of  its  truth,  but  also  bemuse  such  apology  might  operate 
unfavourably  towards  my  friend,  Mr.  Allan  Maclean,  in  his  endea- 
vours to  procure  redress  fSor  a  series  of  the  most  ignominious  op- 
pressions perhaps  ever  exercised  upon  a  British  subject  in  India,— ^ 
endeavours  in  which  I  was,  and  am  still  determined  to  support  him 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  If  the  terms  of  my  rdlisal  hav^ 
seemed  to  convey  disrespect,  I  can  only  say  that  it  was  not  iii  tht 
smallest  degree  intended  3  and  I  am  even  convinced,  that,  upon  a 
re-consideration  of  my  letter,  it  will  appear  so  to  the  Ri^t  Ho^ 
nourabk  the  Governor-General  in  Council  himself. 

'  Respecting  the  second  charge,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  order 
of  the  former  Govemor-Generai  in  Councfl  fbr  my  return  to  Europe, 
was  fbunded  upon  a  nusrepresentation  of  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
quitted  the  ship  I  was  attached  to  -,  and  that  the  explanation  given 
was  such  as  induced  him  not  to  enforce  that  order.  What  was  then 
submitted  i^  mv  Justification,  has  been  since  confirmed,  beyond  ^ 
doubt,  by  the  acKnowledgments  of  Captain  Hudson  of  t|)e  BQUghton^ 
ivhich  I  nave  the  honour  to  enclose  for  the  infong^tipn  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  €k>verBor*General  in  Council. 
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'  Should  tbe  HEght  Hooowable  Ae  OoverMor^General  in  Council, 
after  what  I  have  stated,  persist  In  his  intenlioq  of  sending  me  to 
Europe,  I  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  him,  that  having, 
sinoe  my  letti^r  of  the  13th  infiUmt,  given  indemnification  to  the  two 
gentlemen  ^vbo  had  become  re^xwaibte  for  my  appearance  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  25lh  of  October,  I  am  now  <is  ready  to  com- 
plfl  with  his  requmiion  as  I  van  be  at  any  subsequejU  period ;  and 
that  I  cannot,  in  any  caae>  think  ot  troubUjo^  my  friends  to  make 
themselves  amenable  for  my  conduct. 

'  With  respect  to  the  charters-party  passage  whieli  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Governor-General  ia  Council  has  been  pleased  to  propose  for 
my  wife,  as  that  kind  of  passage  is  subject  ta  inconveniences  which 
I  cannot  permit  her  to  share,  I  prefer  the  alternative  of  leaving  her 
hdund$  and  must,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  decline  the  o£fer. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 

'  Charlbs  Maclean. 

'  CakuHa,  July  83,  IT^/ 

[Attested  Copy  of  Captain  Hudson's  Letter,  enclosed  in  the  above.] 

To  Charles  Maclean,  Esq. 

'  SiK,-^I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  yesterday ;  in  answer  thereto, 
I  ito  reidy  to  dedare,  that  I  understand  the  cause  of  your  having 
qnitted  the  Homghton,  of  whidi  ship  you  were  Surgeon,  on  her 
former  voyage  to  Bengal,  to  have  b^n  entirely  owing  to  Indispo- 
sition, which  rendered  ypu  unable  to  go  on  board  ^  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  the  official  letter  transmitted  through  the  pilot 
to  the  Governor-General,  was  to  diat  effect  3  and,  therefore,  if 
you  were  reported  "run"  on  the  ship's  books,  it  must  have  been 
owing  to  mistake,  which  happened  without  my  knowledge  and 
consequently,  without  any  orders  given  to  that  effect  by  me.  On 
this  I  shall  be  ready  to  afford  the  fullest  ex.plan«tion  to  any  friend 
of  yours  in  England  $  and  I  shaU  be  happy  to  do  any  thing  in  my 
power  to  remove  any  difficulty  or  objection  that  may  have  occurred 
from  any  representation  that  may  have  been  made,  relative  to  the 
cause  of  your  havjbg  quitted  the  Houghton,  on  her  late  voyage  to 
Bengal. 

'  The  Company*8  medical  journal  was  continued  on  board  the 
HokghUn^  by  Mr.  Carmichad,  Who  acted  as  surgeon  on  the  passage 
home.  It  was  the  same  jouraal  that  had  been  began  by  you,  and 
was  regularly  signed  by  me,  as  commAuder  of  the  ship. — I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

'  }Iqb6bt  HupaoN. 

'  Calcutta,  JVotJ.SS,  17^7/ 

We  must  pause  kt  this  point,  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  cor- 
respondence that  passed  between  the  Government  and  Dr.  Maclean 
on  tills  occasion  j  and  in  our  next  we  shall  follow  this  up,  by  a 
tniocript  of  Br.  Maclean's  private  journal,  kept  at  the  time,  and 
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never  yet  puUklied^  witb  the  original  of  which  we  have  heen  fur- 
nished hythe  writer  himself,  which  will  throw  more  light  than- 
eVen  the  correspoadeUc^ltf^  upoa^  cihei/iilbiiDMU  jMceedinga  of 
the  Indian  authorities. 


Ill 


,  ,j •)  »■  I     '      '     ^    \   .                   •      t  ^.     .  '  .'  ^  t  t  I,  ' ,. 

JpoB^  ever  thine,  wnaie*er  this  lieart  Betide  j    '  .        ,/.  /  . ,  \  * 

.,  ,  .     For  ever  nfiine,  wnere'er  our  lojt  be  cast  j*  ,    ',^'  '  ,;  .. . 

^      Fate,  that  may  rob  us  of  all  wealtii  beside,  ,     I    , »     ri 

Shall  leave  lis  love — tiHlife  itself  be  past,  ,        /      1 

♦  'Wk  world  may  wrong  M,  we  witifarave  its  hate  5     •  . .    .  •  /  •;  - 

•<•  (    False^ndAdsdiay  Gkaage,  and  fiJser  hopes  decline;      .<    Im^ 

Tliaiiglif  bowed  by'  cankerinig  cares^  iire'll  smile  at  FalOi !  > !  t  - . .  n 

.>  Sinoethou«fftmine,  bdoved^  afuHtinalhine!    *'   :^:t;^^.  m-* 

'  \  For  ever  thine,  when  cirding  years  have  spread  .  '  '  '"J  * ^'  ^* 

lime's  snowy  blossoms  o*er  thy  placid  bro\^ ;    '      '   ■'  ''^''    • 

'*     When  youth's  rich  glow,  its  'piirple  light/  U  fled,  '  ^'^   ''^ 

•'  A^d  lilies  bloom  where  roses  flourish  now  -,—  '  i'  "''^^  ' 

-1  -    ..    ■     '         *        ''  - ,     •  •.  *<'  r..  :t 

Say,  shall  I  love  the  fading  beauty  l^  ,  ^i..i. -r 

.,    ]^ose  spring-tide  radiance  has  been  wholly  mine } —     ,,p 
N,cv— Tcome  what  will,  thy  steadfast  truth  1*11  bless,  ' 

..  !.,Jn youth,  in  age— thiue  own,  for  ever  thine  ! 

-    .  FoT/flfvef  thine^  at  evening  s  de^.bqur,  ,  .       u»t.  .^  \ 

>.       When  gentle  heacts  to  tenderest  thougbis  incline  > .    ,  1  ..  lur 
When  bahniest  odours  from  each  elpstog  ^«wer  .     ^  t  ><, 

.  Are  breathing .]X)und. me,— thine,  for  ever  thine  !     .  .       ,| 

For  everihine!  ^ftud  Easfaion*s  heartless  throng  $  ..  ncv 

'»r^:     In  courtly  bowers  j  at  Folly *s  plded  slnrine  j-*-  .'I  ;.   .1 

h^l  Bmtles  on  my  cheek,  light  wordn  u]i<m  my  tongue,  .    >  ,.■' 
^uil  >    '^y  fieep  heart  stiU  is  thine^ — for  everlUiiel 

*/  ^  Tor  ever  tbine^  amid  the  boisterous  orowd,  i  •   *  '^ 

'    .      "Where  tlic  Jest  sparkles,  uiih  the  sparkling  wine  j  -    "\  *"^'' 

'I  may  not  name  thy  gentle  name  aloud,                      *  "    '^^  t-j 

*\r  '    But  drink  to  thee,  in  thoii£^nr,^fiir  ever  tlnne  I  "'  '^^^"^^'^ 

^'    '  "  .;.        .  .  •     '  :      ■  J,  I. 

.  I.^i^QiMU  »Qt,fwee^pi»fop«  ttiatj«Jv<Bry,aQund,.T-  .  ,  .  ux> 
-.  ^.  Tfc»4f*ii*«^<rfl^ftiBwWflue^riM^  ^  ,jir 

i^:JE«ett^a,kudW^gbt6rp^^»tt^tpost^.IV(ll^^  ,    ,,^.^j 

.<  v;  j:  .My*tbiHi^lft».|njF  liiigughts  ^f^  fti^^'r-for ^eif  thiA^.!   j.  q^ 

^''F<ir^^'iMheV'*rhate^'ei'»thlsfeArfj&beti4fer  -^  .^.^ni; 

^*  * '-  TJVlr  fever  niine,  Where'^f'o^ioi  beeac^t  ''        *  '^       '^ 

^  *  tttte,  ihW  mi^y  fob  us  of  1*  #eaMi 'beside,  ^  •'      J  01 


'ShhnfcaVe^tos  lote-JtmUfe  itself  be  ^aiBtl  '  •  ••      '!<•« 


.V*   .  ':-.  4   'v  ...^_,  ij...  .':  .:.'  .  :  ».. ,:,  ^:^  ^^  , 


«  By  Alaric  A«  Wal^.^From  the  \  Literary  di»tW^^Y^^1«9:^^ 
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On  TBS  POSMS  ATtrnM^VXED  TO  HoilfiB« 

inaadMttl»  fv  *  Tlie  Oriental  Henl4,' ih>m  tbe  ivcent  Wo^ 

The  famous  probfem  of  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
Hid  Odyssey  has  found  a  new  investigator  in  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
ituit,  tiie  celebrated  mtober  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Di^pttties. 
In  his  work  on  religion,  of  which  a  new  volume  has  been  recently 
published,  on  passing  nrom  the  cpnsideratioii  of  the  polytheism  of 
tbe  heroic  ages  to  the  times  of  sacerdotisd  religion,  he  felt  me  neces- 
ntj  of  giving  some  explanation  of  die  reMgious  vystem  of  the  Gr^ks, 
SDch  as  it  is  presented  in  ^le  works  att^ited  to  Homer ;  lind  he 
WIS  thence  led  to  the  itiqinry,  whether  <he  Iliad  and  Odysaey  can 
be  ascribed  to  tbe  same  poet ;  whetiier  they  do  not  rather  bdong  to 
different  qx)chs  >  and  whether  each  of  these  poems,  taken  separately^ 
is  not  in  itself  a  collection  of  several  distinct  rhapsodies.  The  high 
reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  clear,  elegant,  and  pbUosoplu^ 
manner  in  which  he  haa  treated  the  sul^ect,  assure  us  that  an  ex* 
tract  of  this  portion  of  his  work,  which  might  form  in  itself  a  se* 
pirate  essay,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers': 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages,  such  as  we  view 
it  in  the  Iliad,  says  our  author,  lent  no  materid  aid  to  moraQty.  A 
religions  feeling,  it  is  true,  seemed  struggling  to  introduce  hotiona 
of  humanity,  of  generosity,  and  of  justice ',  but  there  exited  a  na- 
tomlrepnldoA  and  Tarkwee  between  thia  feeling  and  Ac  character 
of  the  system  it  Bonghtto  mo(^. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  Odyssey.  In  that  work  morality  forms  a 
Tery  important  part  of  religion.  Aeciariy  as  ^e  seventh  tine  of  the 
First  Book,  tiie  oompanions  of  Ulysses  are  said  to  have,  by  their 
nis,  prechuied  tiwir  return  to  tbeir  country )  and  if  the  principal 
crime  they  had  eonnmtted  was  the  slaughter  of  the  herds  of  ApoUo, 
whidi  implies  a  feeliog  of!  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  deity, 
yet  tbe  justice  of  the  gods,  in  mapy  other  passages,  is  independent 
of  dieir  personal  interest,  E  verv  sort,  of  crime  e;tdtes  their  iqdig- 
Jution.  '  Slyiukl.J  force  n^y  mother  to  quii  the  bouse/  sayjB  Tele- 
nisdius,  'she  would  invoke  the  Juries.'  Jupiter  mflicts  on  the 
Greeks  a  disastroos  voyage  for  tftfdf  intee  of  |inidenet  aod  justice, 
nie  gods  w«rn 'iKgiatlHis  against  aasasdn^ting  AgimwHraeii^  t^ 
ought  espouse  the  widkiw<)fhi«r  vi^ittjh^Wtieii  l» 
<d  the-nMrSer,  de^iri^^im  iMritbintidHais  putikhiMnt.  Mmerva 
approves  this  chastispiiKHUi  9«&4ai>pa#ti#^  the^  ji^stice  of  it  ^wod 
Jt^nter  adds,  that  4^gii|thMS  haps 4)WiwUt^ berime  in  <qnpsitkm 
to  the  destinies.  T^^nefw  pOttM^  ^  WW*  ^„  ^i^  w)uch  mea  are 
fahidden  to  attribatft^  ^^>the  jcpnfffiuaftcifts,  rf.  ^bqr  <w»  emwrs, 
^  an  improvement  on  former  ideas  of  morality.    Minerva,  again^ 
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m  tepToaching  the  gods  forBhandamiig  lHjsseajyhQm  she  protects^ 
does  not  ground  ber  luediatiun  in  his  favDur  on  the  number  of  hiB 
sacrifices,  but  on  the  justice  and  gentleness  o£  tbti  hero.  '  I  will 
not  detain  thee  by  force,'  said  Alcinous  to  Ulysses  j  ^  such  an  act 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter,  Wtrt  I  to  kill  thee  after  J[ 
had  made  thee  my  guest j  with  what  ti>nfideiice  could  I  address  taiy 
prayers  to  the  sovereign  of  the  gods  >'  Xeleinaehus,  on  sevenil 
occasions,  threatens  the  smtors  with  the  celestial  anger.  Ulj^^cs^ 
oo  arriving  anaong  the  Cy clops j  sends  to  dis^cover  if  the  inhabitants^ 
of  the  island  are  kind  tq  strangera,  and  fear  the  immortal  proteclor^ 
of  the  suppliant.  This  protection,  it  must  be  owned,  is  cbaracteri&tJiiC! 
&lsQ  of  Uie  Jupiter  of  the  Iliad,  but  it  belongs  In  a  much  higher 
degree  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Odyssey.  Tlie  former  Only 
concerns  himself  for  those  who  implore  him  because  they  emhftiK:* 
his  altars,  and  because  his  glory  is  interested  in  their  safety  |  tbe 
•econd  takes  their  cause  in  hand^  because  they  are  unariiied  aJtid 
defenceless.  f 

The  gods  of  the  Odyssey  interfere,  in  their  capacity  of  gods^  in 
the  transactions  of  man  with  man.  They  wander  disguisd  abouii 
the  world,  to  observe  the  deeds  of  the  vicious  and  of  the  virtuous^ 
In  the  lUad,  the  excitements  to  their  resentment  are  neglect  of 
sacrifice,  or  insidts  offered  to  their  priests.  In  the  OdyiSsey;  the 
crimes  of  man  towards  his  fellow  being,  are  the  objects  of  tfa^hr 
displeasure,  and  of  theur  severity.  In  the  Iliad,  the  gods  confer  o|l 
mortals  strength,  courage,  prudence,  cunning :  in  the  OdydSey^  / 
they  inspire  them  with  virtue,  which  they  reward  with  happiness.  . 

If  in  one  solitary  instance  in  the  Odyssey,  the  suitors  conteni^ 
plate  a  murder  without  appearing  to  apprehend  the  disa|!»pr6bsi($oii 
of  the  gods  on  account  of  it,  until  they  are  diverted  from  theii^ 
project  by  a  divine  portent  ^  ^is  happens  because  every  epodh  la 
whKch  new  ideas  are  introduced,  before  those  which  fonnerly  preM 
▼ailed  are  con^letely  fallen  into  discredit,  must  be  a  period  cif  fmU 
tradiiTtions.  Besides^  even  in  this  instance,  the  gods  tbemselv^^ 
protest  against  this  expectation  of  impimity,  as  derogatory  to  thm 
celestial  character.  The  suitors  deemed  that  they  were  addresshi^ 
the  gods  of  the  Iliad } — the  gods  of  the  Odyssey  r^ly  ta  theml 
We  might  hazard  the  assertion,  that  a  long  interval  had  sepkrated 
the  gods  of  the  two  poems,  and  that  during  that  im^rval  Hbm 
monal  education  had  been  advam^ipg;  ^  .  .      .  .     « 

The  effitetB  of  reHgion  must  not  ^  oonfauaded  ifiih  ihelttesliaiL 
of  mythology  in  poetry«  Thi»  use  is,  perhaps,  loss  fi«|aent  liD^lw 
Odyssey  thw  in  the  Iliad  $  but  the  cflbcte  of  jreygiott,Mpiopecly 
io  called,  are  mncb  more  diversified  in  the  lofUieh  .  iniJBmt^mii^ 
man  is  shown  as  having  combined,  in  a  mnch  better  naaiier^  «he 
■leana  q£  re&deri|ig,the  gfMls  pot  only  pi^tipus  to  ix^vidu^in^ 
terests^  but  useful  to  pubhc  order,,  .   ,  .^,.r 

«   The  fgoiB  of  the   Odyssey^  posacBS  a.  dc^eeof  dlgeil^^'infidi 
more  exalted  than  those  of  the  Iliad*  The  description  of  Olympue 
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In  th^  fynoer  poeth  h  mort  1>rtlUtat,  the  felicfty  of  its  mhabltants 
b  more  peiffect.  The  diasensiond  before  attributed  to  the  god«, 
Verc  the  result  6t  rtie  observationg  of  an  Infant  people,  strudt  by 
the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  nature  3  tliese  dissension  a  cca^e 
In  in'oportioQ  as  men  discover  the  secret  order  which  pervades  this 
Apporent  confusion,  Tims  the  disputei^  of  the  god&^  those  di^^putcs 
T^hich  occupy  so  mucli  space  in  the  Iliad,  are  hardly  alludt*d  to 
in  the  Odyssey  j  find  wlien  they  are  mentioned,  they  are  drawn  in 
&  manner  less  defined,  and  of  a  milder  character.  Minerva  dares 
Dot  openly  protect  Ulysses,  from  the  fear  of  .giving  offence  to 
Keptttne, 

The  distance  pliiced  1)«tveeii  th^e  gods  and  men,  i^  also  much 
gr^ier  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  of  these  pp^ms.  In  theXliad 
the  gods  are  iueessantl)  ux  action,  and  they  all  intc^rfere.  In  the 
04ys^yj  >linerva  i^  almost  the  only  divinity  who  i^pears*  In  the 
6rst,  the  gods  act  after  tlie  manner  of  mei^ :  they  themselves  strike 
the  blows ;  thvy  raise  shouts  which  make  the  heavens  and  earth 
restfinnd  ^  they  snatch  from  the  hands  of  the  warriors  their  broken 
weapons.  In  the  other,  Minerva  operates  only  by  secret  inspira- 
tion^^ or  at  least  in  a  mysterious  and  invisible  manner. 

Instead  of  those  combats^  imworthy  of  the  divine  majesty,  and 
wlikh  tha  bard  of  Achilles  describes  so  complacently,  the  poet  who 
ceXehrmtea  Ulysses  ^hows  us  hut  once  only,  and  that  as  a  piere  tra^ 
<litJuii«  aad  Hilt  as  an  action  of  the  poem>  a  rash  warrior  defying 
AfM^lo  i  but  here  not  even  a  stru^le  ensues^ — ^the  adversary  of  the 
god  porialies  resi?^t!c?^i5,^be  is  rather  chastised  than  conquered. 

-  la  the  Iliads  when  the  immortal  gods  desire  to  conceal  themselv^ 
firom  human  viewj  they  are  obliged  to  envelope  theuiselves  in,  a 
dovdj  their  nature  is  to  be  visible  :  the  miracle,  consists  in  ren- 
dwang  thcooaelvea  invisible*  Often  are  they  recpgnized  in  spite  of 
ihai  cfibctt  at  conccalmentt  Minerva,  when  she  descends  from  the 
•kioB,  if  pereeived  by  both  Greeks  and  Trojans  j  and  ApoUo,  in 
mrdar  not  to  be  seen  by  Patroclus,  surrounds  himself  with  a  veil  of 
doue  obacttrity.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  Homer  makes  it  impossible 
to  recognize  a  god  against  his  wilL  Thua^  then>  in  this  second.«podh» 
U  ia  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  be  invisible ;  it  is  by  an  extraordinary 
cxcction  of  their  power  that  tbey  make  themselves  seen. 

Thetis,  in  the  Iliad,  is  constcained  by  Jupiter  to  espouse  Peleus. 
lAilie  Od|«sejr  the  gods  diaappcove  tlwvoarriagesof  godcksses  with 
■Mrtsls  t  .tkeimflcture  of  the  two  raoca  appeared  to  them  an  invuit^ 
ahlt  atfiante*  Jupiter  fiKhids  Calypao  to  cq^use  Ulysses ;  and  witk 
lua  thunderbolt  desteof  s  Jaaion  for  having  coatrwtfd  with  Ceres  a 
too  amhitioua  oarriage^ 

'fhese  difPertncfeS  in  the  two  eptc  poems  of  Homi^  might  fhmish 
flumy  objoctiona  to  the  picture  we  liave  drawn,  ih  the  precedm^  part 
of  oar  work^  df  the  fii^t  pdlytiieiBm  of  Oreeee ;  but  should  they  bo 
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found  ta  extend  to  other  oljeeta  beriO^  tbo^  of  pelig^  inst^  of 
emttarrasaiiigthe^wtion,  they  iKOukJiMvaj^;  wee  Uicy^wopti 
indicate  a  change  in:  the  secjal^fltiite,  whi^b  w<w}4.^i4a4U|th^,Qf  .]t)^ 
rel^ions  syslemj    ••..     '       •■'i  .  i:  '  .     v    -,.•■,--..  r..  .rr 

Let  tis  examine  the  Ody*«^ytifadertl]^poteliof  View.  It  diis*- 
plays  theii,  as  it  appeats  to  us;  thi^  coAi<*t^deikieiitof  aperiod•teBd^ 
ing  to  a  pacific  character  :  we  perceive  in  it  the  igtfrliest'Vttttiiipte'fit 
Illation,  the  fifit  efforts  of  eommeree,  the  priaiiUye  e8tab)j«h|i)ent 
of  delations  of  friendship  and' interest  between  p^pple^  ^ubotitutiiv 
for  bmtalforce,  transactions  of  recipvooal  acoH'd,  aadfor  conq^e^ 
and  yi<^ent  BpoliatkmB,  exchanged  by  mutual  cpnsentr  ;  i.  j 

llie  rising  of  the  people  of  Iihara  agairtel  Ulysses^'  a<^  tthe 
slaughter  of  the  suitors:,  discToaes  a  germ  of  r^pubtteaiilsiai  aikkaii 
appeal  to  the  rights  of  the  people  against  their 'chiefis,^^-^flQi{dte 
found  subsequently  more  fully  developed  in  the  works-^f 'Hesiodil-* 

One  of  the  traits  which  chanicteriscs  the  Odyssey,  id' ii  ^^rtkA 
curiosity — a  tliirst  for  those  sorts  of  knowled^  "Whose  eJrf^ti^hiie  is 
a  proof  of  times  of  repose  and  leisure,  the  dasvn  of  "whicin  niil  beg^mi 
to  show  itself,  ...  , 

Ulysses  is  held  up  to  us  as  one  who  had  learnt  much^  and  who  had 
observed  the  manners  of  nmuy  i>ecjple-  He  prolong^  n&*  ftiivels, 
and  braves  a  thousand  perils,  for  the  salce  of  aequlriug  krib^tei!^. 
The  prai*?e  of  sdeuce  is  often  repeated,  and  this  sentiment 'w^fihtt 
incorporated  in  tlie  very  fables.  A  this,  the  fathGrof 'Calyp^b;  beaHh^ 
on  his  shoulders  the  pillars  which  separate  the  skicls  fhom  th^  etjitty 
is  opcjuaintcd  with  what  the  depths  of  the  sea  contain.'^  Cily][isb  Her- 
self gives  to  Ulysses  lessons  of  astronomy,  and  the  Syfeni^'rire  ire- 
presented  as  seducing,  principally  because  their  songs  ?u*  itistt^th^ 
To  satisfy  this  thirst  for  a  knowledge  of  the  wonders  bf  fbrdgnliu^j 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  collects  from  all  parts ' the  fa!bn9Qfcis'y6« 
citals  of  traveUerSj  and  inserts  them  in  his  poem, '  Htode  ifem^ 
his  Circe,  the  more  simple  model  of  Amijda  and  Alcin4|;  lii^'W- 
clopg,  connected  with  najlhology  by  their  desceirt'frctoi  5N^wuii«j 
and  his  Lcstr^-gones,  of  whom  the  traces  me  to  be  fannd  i^thi^  ^N'Np* 
jjicnts  of  ibe  HiBt  Greek  historians,  '        {•  '''il^n 

'  These  ekanioters  are  manifest  signs  of  the  epoch  in  wjbicb  i^a^lj^- 
khid>ac  yet  sufiSciently  youthftdtp  allow  their  imagina:tionifiitt^e'  ~ 
and  sufficiently  infiuQiitine  to.beUeve  any.  thuo^i  i»  .yet  ady 
the  a|^  lor  desiring,  to  kngw  every  thing fr  an leiipc^c^es 
terioff  to  ^thot  of  lSb»  lUad^  in  wbieh  the  Greeks,  occupied^  w:JUh  1 
niodiafteint^reslB.of  f^eirawnlife,aQd  cpiisamii^thi^il^t^^ 
attack  and  defence,  scarcely  looked  beygnd  t^ep^tq^e^/r  vrfrrjfh  « 

lliecoQditioii  of  the  ^ooieHj  wb^tie  ^tat^,|9v^|fet^p^q^]with 
cJYili^BlkMQ^ Isdesoribed  as  jquite. differeat)y»in i^i/e,  iQ^yaii?^.^^ 
the^IMad. '  Afeta»  the  wife  of .  AIcino^s>  ei^ercipeif  la^^^iejdK^  ,^ 
imt'ootop]^  1^  the.s^^ifQ^{(^,  be^  jh^^j|^i{d. 

AsiDility,' imply 


The  delicate  modesty  of  Nausicaa^  and  her  refined  sensil 
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k  sta(^  6f  966tety  fcr  fidvauced  towards  perfectioiii  Tke  Hear  which 
she  Expresses  of  prbneotieing  th«  wot4  'norri^e-  in  her  Other's 
)ire^nc^;het'ded(;rip«)6h  bf  <  the  seandal,  ^nd^'  if  we  jnay  be  allowed 
the  expression,  of  the  gossip  of  the  Pbeacians^  in  tho  sight  ef  wfai6m 
ihe  iriDulil.tiot  yoqMw  tbrOMgli  the  t^W^i  with  a  stranger,  betoken 
4(fli^.«iid<  r«fineil  aUentim  l»  the;  relatipns  of  society  in  a  pacific 
vd^TiUsaed^xmfttry^i 

*  Hbmer,  it  tnay  b^  eaid,  having^  to  pednt  the  Pfaicaolians,  a  com- 
tiifKJafniifioii;  had  skiffatty  broaght  forward  the  peciilianties  which 
Vould  di^tfngtnsh  the'  maooeni  of  duch  a  pedpk  from  the  warlike 
habits  of  Greece.  But  m  the  Iliad,  alsa.  Homer  had  to  describe 
a:  people  more  civiliaed>  and  less  exclusively  .wariike  than  his  fel- 

Jo^fercomitrymeti,  yet  he  never  views  this  advaqce  in  the  social  con- 
dit^  baton  its  dork  side  5  he  ever  speaks  of  the  l>ojans  as  an 
effhmioAtetcac^.  On  th^  contrary,  it  is  with  approbation  and  satis- 
&qilija  that  the  PiieiMiiaii  civilization  is  described  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  sidmimtion^  or  ratber  the  surprise,  showri  by  the  Homer  of  the 
Iliad,  tit  tlic  luxury  which  rei^jed  in  Troy,  is  that  of  a  man  as  yet 
a  striiiiger  to  such  a  degree  of  luxury  j  but  the  bard  of  Ulysses 
shd^si  himself  habituated  to  it  j  he  appreciates  and  admires  It. 

The  end  of  the  sixth  bf>ok  of  the  Iliad,  the  parting  of  Andro- 
j^io^bc  aod  Hector,  affordi  the  only  instance  in  "which  conjugal  love 
i^  patntcd  in  touching  colouri  ^  hut  even  here  the  picture  is  that  of 
c^p^Ugai  love  in  despak^  aurrciunded  by  all  the  liorrors  of  war,  ^ 
|wey  t9  aH  the  a^tation  of  a  situation  without  resource,  and  not  of 
a  dofii€&lJchrtppmcsaitheconse(|uence  of  order  and  tranquillity  gua- 
r^nlrcd  by  the  laws.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  prudent  Penelope,  in 
tilts  mid^t  of  her  gricC  manages  her  household^  and  only  gives  loose 
to  h^-r  coniplitmt^,  when,  after  having  shared  the  labour  of  her 
wmueu^  and  attended  to  all  her  domestic  duties,  she  enters  her 
^tiv-y  tiparlinent  to  bathe  with  tears  the  nuptial  couch.  And  let 
ii  Ik  reniarked,  also,  that  ^itb  the  exception  of  this  Penelope,  all 
the  Greek  women  of  the  heroic  a^s,  Eriphyle,  HiUn,  Clytemnestra, 
I^«-dra,  arc  represented  as  guilty  of  as*;assi nation,  of  treason,  of 
adult4*ry.  Penclo|>e  is  the  transition  from  this  state  of  violence  and 
horbaritv,  to  one  more  nioral*  more  mild,  and  consequently  of  later 
dJitf  tlian  that  of  which  it  Is  the  substitute,  Eurydea  herself,  that 
^tbfttt  tnifiie  and  watchful  guardian,  proves,  by  the  respect  with 
which  i!ip  is  tre  sited,  although  in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  die  consi- 
deration enjoyed  Ijt  wonien  id  the  state  of  society  of  the  Odyssey. 
HcT^;  whOp  in  tiie  IHml,  contents  herself  with  huueuthig  her 
^^imes  And  eotumitttng^  fresh  ones,  appears  m  the  other  Epopee,  with 

•  di^^riiiy  v.hi<fi  niitkt*^  her  errors  fore:otTen, 

-^t  ^rf^iji-^ettiatflie' condition  c^  the  women  had  not  dianged 
;  diiffife^  itttferviilof  the  two  poems,-may  be  cited,  perhaps,  the 


<^  •.. 


ttqj&i3&  of  the  fbtnale  captives;  and  the  miperionB  discourse  of 
T^lSliicRas  ib  h&  mother,— 0  disconrw  which  has  been  advanced  as 
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ft fHToofof  the  sHbordumfooo^tioB  df  the  Qreek  wmDen.'  But  ia 
thistoaie  the  meimktg  sCfour  trerMS,  dictAtedi  evideaily  by  ttxtnuvr 
dinary  circiimatanoed*  haa  been  very  muefa  eataggeimtsdi  Tel^- 
naohttdy  incited  by  Mkifirvs>  "wiio  on  quiUmg  himvga?ehiai  room 
W  divine  that  a  goddeaa  had  appealed  hxbtm^dflsuqos'U)  leaire  Iltiaiift 
unknown  to  Penelope;  the  idea;  afflictohiei^  he  in  hia  trouUB 
makes  use  of  expreasions  whidi  have  for  their  objoclitb  gatrid  «f 
the  pre§eiicc  of  hi§  iimtlicr,  who  might  throw  vobfltades  in  the  way  of 
hx&  dgsigDs.  Ills  conduct  is  an  cutaeptipn,  c«i,i4e4  by  up.  upu^uia 
CQujuQcturc.  The  poet  liimself  adds,  that  Penelope  wa3  astonished 
at^e  bch&viour  ol  Tdexuachu^  ^  aud  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
poenij  the  Hm  of  Ulysses  sIidwb  the  gre^utest  deference  to,  ,hi|i 
mother.  She  is  supreme  in  the  palace ;  he  U  obliged  to  U3e  prfi<* 
imut  10113  ill  order  to  quit  ItUac:a  without  her  co^se^t.  She  s);^QW3 
her^i'lf  in  the  mid^t  of  the  liuitors,  and  appears  amoQgst  uiepi  «a 
jnia  tress  of  the  palace  which  they  arc  devastating.  HieiJe  ar^  ev^ 
two  vcnv$  whit'h  prove  tbut  she  exercised  oyer  her  ^^  a  positiyp 
autbority.  She  never  permitted  kiii^  says  ^urycleai  to  CQipxna^ 
the  feiuuk  sk\  l^s.  l^et,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  hia  cimacityof  qf^ 
of  the  funiily  to  :iU  thf?  rights  of  his  father,  he.  would  have  na4  pvi^ 
th(^  slaves  of  both  sexes  the  sonic  rights  as  Ulysses  himself,  who 
caused  them  to  be;  chastised  for  their  misconduct.  These  circum- 
^ttintes  should  have  guided  the  readers  of  the  Odyssey  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  four  verses  which  seemed  to  throw  Penelope  into  a 
equation  of  subordiniition  in  relation  to  her  son  ;  but  the  readers  ni 
the  ancieiils  Imve  but  too  often  found  in  those  writings  only  what 
they  were  beforehand  persuaded  they  should  find. 

The  lot  of  the  female  slaves  is,  we  acknowledge,  the  aame  in  both 
po^ms.  The  laws  of  war,  more  severe  thaa  the  usages  of  pqace, 
were  ,al«o.more  stow  in  receiving  modification  $  even  when  the  hi- 
tercourse  between  feilow-citizl^ns  has  become  softenedj  it  is  iiatni»l 
enough  tUat.the  ancient  barbarity  towards  enemies  should  continue. 
Yet.  ^6  destiny  of  the  captive  women  is  mentioned  in  the  Odysoqr 
in  a  linjkgMB^  more  compassionate  than  in  the  Iliad.  Does  .not 
thia  slight  difference  prove  an  improvement  in, domestic  mannesSi 
mi  itnprovt^uujtit  which  Imd  been  attended  by  the  painful  coiise- 
i|U€nce  of  rendering  more  terrible  the  lot  of  female  prisoners  > 
The  more  happy  the  life  they  led  in  llie  bosnm  of  tlieir  lamillea  the 
more  odious  must  slavery  have  ftppcfwed  to  them.  The  more  their 
husbands  bc^au  to  sissign  them  honourabk  rank  in  soeiety,  the 
more  repupaoce  tliey  must  have  felt  to  kvish  their  charms  on  arro- 
gant ra\  Isbers,  who  regarded  them  as  a  coritpe^t-  Brisc^is  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Bri^eis  whose  fatlier  had  been  killed  by  Achille^^/at- 
taches  he  r?- elf  to  the  eontjueror'Vkithout  scruple  and  without  remorse ; 
while  the  Odyssey  presents  m  the  j^icture  of  a  woman^  a  prisoner, 
who  Ts  driVTn  forward  oy  force  of  blows  j  a  rigorous  treutment, 
which  neeessarHy'  itipijoses  in  the  imfbrtunate  object  o^  If  a'l^ 
sistanee,  of  which  the  Iliad  offers  tii  no  example. 
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-  We  will 'iwiiture  yet  flirlher,  1^  Odysgqr  not  eiily  exhibitf 
proofof  acliattgeiii>thecooditiOBof  the  womeo^  but  tlie  effects  of 
that  change.  It  discloses  the  advantages  whieh  had  been  derived 
horn  ii^  and  which  consist  in  greater  gentktiess^  a  higher  degree 
of  diann,  in  more  internal  felicity ;  but  it  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  evils  which  had  ensued  on  these  changesj  and  which  are  of  a 
iKiiod  still  later  than  the  benefits  which  h^  arisen.  This  perhaps 
requires  some  explanation. 

The  increased  influence  of  womdn  is  attended  with  this  natural 
consequence ;  th^  intercourse  of  men  with  these  companions  of 
their  lives,  who  have  acquired  a  more  important  station  in  society, 
becomes  a  more  constant  and  habitual  occupation.  From  this  it 
results  that  love  is  regarded  in  a  more  detailed  manner^  in  a  gteater 
variety  of  shades  than  before,  and  that  the  lights  in  which  it  id 
viewed  are  (Hversified.  Of  this  variety  of  ways  of  regcurding  love, 
one  is  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  levity,  as  frivolous,  as  more 
pr  less  immoral,  and  as  a  subject  for  pleasantry.  But  this  view  of 
the  passion  will  not  be  taken  of  it  until  the  serious  ones  have  been 
'<^aitdt|^d.  People  whose  manners  are  entirely  rude  treat  love 
^-^thbut  delicacy,  but  do  not  make  it  the  object  of  their  jests* 
'fiTienevet  we  find  a  writer  who  exercises  his  humour  on  this  theme^ 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  lived  amongst  men  to  a  certain  degree 
civilized.  Now,  we  find  indications  of  a  disposition  of  this  kind  in 
ahe  Odyssey,  vMle  jn  the  IHad  no  trace  of  It  is  to  be  found. 
Thi  history  of  the  amour^  of  Mars  and  Venus — a  tradition,  by  the 
%ay,  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  for  in  that  poem  Vulcan  ha« 
Charis,  and  not  Venus,  fi>r  his  spouse-'-^casts  on  the  deceived  hus« 
band  a  tincture  of  ridicule. 

The'infid^ity  of  Helen  is  treated  in  a  tone  fat  more  solemnu 
M eodaias  is  injured,  bat  nobody  regards  the  outriige  as  a  theme  ficv 
miilety.  The  Mercury  of  the  Odyssey,  jesting  with  Apollo  on 
tile  fortuiie  <ff  Mars,  which  he  envies,  is  the  peHt-maUre  of  a  society 
^ifaeady  in  a  slate  of  eorruptioa.  Barbarous  people  consider  pleasure 
in  a  gr^er  light ;  it  is  with  all  imaginable  seriousness  4lhat  Aga<« 
memMMi  annonnces  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  that  he  dratines 
t'tiryftt'ls  tijr  iu^  becJ,  bix^mise  in  hh  eyes  she  !>ur[m'^ses  C  lyiem- 
m.'ftm  in  beauty.  It  iti  without  the  least  mixture  of  pleasantry  that 
Thelisj  pro^ioses  to  her  W3ii,  rn  hi^  despiiir  for  the  death  of  PatrQclus, 
10  di vert  his  grief  by  converse  with  a  beaut iiiil  damseL 

The  characters  %vhirh  are  conimoti  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^ 
Strfta  an  attentive  eye  by  other  difference* ;  and  these  differences 
always  betoken  an  ad?imceinent  on  the  part  of  the  Odyssey. 

in  botli  poems  hoflpitality  is  a  eacred  duty  ;  but  the  hospitality 
oJT  tlie  Odyssey  has  something  milder  and  more  feeling  in  it  than 
that  of  riip  Iliud,  In  the  hoapitidity  of  the  lUad  there  is  nothing  but 
gpod  faith  f  there  ia  deUcacy  in  tixat  of  the  Odyssey, 

Kor  is  this  nil :  these  two  poems  are  not  dlstingnfehed  merely  in 
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pojbts  of  morality,  ,they  vfury  io  a  litcr^  jrp^t  of^i^eyf,^il$/q',  1119^ 

of  iKn  imprbveinent  in  civilisation. '  ;,   ,.>-  ,1,  n  ;  ^i^i  e  r<!ii>. 

The  unity  in  tlie  action  of  ai>oem^  which  r^^dei:^  that  actJan  iXiOirB 
smiple  arid  clear  j  tht  concentration  of  latere^t  by  which  the  int«re«4 
Itaelf  is  l^cndcred  more  livdy  and  more  ioteiisc^  arc  iBiprovcmciiis  iit 
the  art,  Sucli  improvements  are  unkfiowo  to  the  Iliad.  In  thiit 
epic  the  action  has  no  unity  |  from  the  carUest  books  the  inUreait 
becotness  drvided.  ETvery  hefo  shines  in  his  turn ;  Diouied,  Vlyitm^ 
the  two  AJjixe^,  the  aged  Nestor,  and  the  youthful  Patrodus^  partiiike» 
with  Atbillesj  our  divided  attention.  We  oft^n  forget  Urn  i?ery 
Aehnies/the  hero  of  the  jxiem,  leaving  hina  idle  in  hh  ieiit»  whi]^ 
-vre  ^TIow  to  the  combat  the  companionB  in  amis  whom  be  abaudonft^- 
There  are  entire  books  in  which  nts  name  ja  iK:aree|y  |>fOD0iAil(red«t 
Some  might  even  be  omitted  altogether^  and  yet  the  Jpsf  of  tWin 
remain  I ni perceived  by  the  reader.  -  if* 

Ijasdy,  the  object  which  excites  otir  most  qontini^ed  S}inpi4|i|fj^ 
Hector  :  and  if,  on  the  one  band,  we  are  drawn  on  by  tbe^fp^Uif^ 
the  poet  I0  deirire  the  Ml  of  Troy  5  on  tbe  otber/we  cgjasfnfi%  fj^fji 
a  painful  sensation,  from  behoMing^  in  the  defender  of  this  j^CfflHti,  ' 
naie  city,  the  only  character  to  which  all  our  dcHcate  and  gencij^M^j 
sentiments  ciin  attach  tlicmselves  without  alloy ♦     Tbii  hiiili,  Ipfr 
tht*  wouM  certainly  be  a  faulty  if  the  object  of  the  poet  had  bew.^.<r^ 
to  form  a  whole  }joein  devoted  to  the  celebratioa  Qi  tbej^i^.yiSt 
AdiiUes  J  this  fimlt,  we  say,  ba^  ^struck  critics  ao  fijrcibly^  s^si  to  tik^a 
duce  them  to  attribnte  to  Homer  the  intention  of  e)e\'aring  the 
Trojans  much  above  the  Greeks }  and  the  compassion  wbicn   he 
attcjnpt^  iti  excite  for  the  mi^fortuneji  of  the  formef/'h^s  ajj^icstrcd 
to  corrolxjrale  Uiis  idea.    I'his  notion,  howtver,  h  Cotitradlctcd  by  ' 
the  passages  in  wbith  the  [joet  speakji,  we  will  not  aay  in'  hk  v^hi 
name,  for  that  is  never  the  case,  but  iu  a  deacripdvc  tone,  winch  fet  \ 
iiiore  suited  to  dijsclose  the  actiret  inclination  of  the  author,  th^n  the=  ' 
narrative  or  dramatic  pari.^.     J  hus,  for  example,  ib  the  picitiN  cif^^ 
the  first  battle  In  which  the  Greeiis  engiige,  ilieir  profound  silmibf, 
the  order  of  their  mareh^  the  re|^iilarity  of  tJieir  niovcmewt^  nit^^ 
pinced  in  contrast  with  the  tumult,  tlie  cries  almost  savagVj'^tilt:' 
dUordcrand  the  want  of  dbeipline  of  the  Xrqiaii  nnny.    ,  j  i*p*r  .ifrri 

But  idthou^h  the  Iliad  be  wanting  in  unity,  it  rises  above  dl 
the  works  which  the  band  of  man  has  yet  produeeil,  by  ila  conlimiil 
progression  In  interest^  in  livacity,  iu  grandeur,  and  in  fccc©^  wkh  \ 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  episodes,  from  the  begiiining  to  the  end*  i 
Ah  the  poem  proceeds,  the  attkm  beeomea  more  idi|)ctaoui,  tife  t 
po^^siotiB  more  violent^  the  jipifai  moTi:  iiublUiie«  the  qxplaiU.  #l<lli^  ( 
gods  more  marveflouii,  and  more  gigantic*  Thit^.kiiKl  of  aiiidr  ife  ^ 
has  been  observed  by  a  nmn  of  high  talents,  mil  deeply  trcnad  int  ' 
?e«carchcfi  of  thie^  nature^  i^h^  fiUt^erior  to  ttia4tJltlttliaiiail<fl»iil|i*  t 
rity  which  stihjt^t^  itscjf  ^g^t^^^^gJl^li^j^^U^  1 
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iiimt  to  Wit  end.  '  Btii  does  not  ihid  Wonderful  pr(]^e3ala^  give 
fiakMg  tttsuipecttisbcc^^ot)  of  bards^  each  of  whom  aspired  la 
ffirpasa  his  predecessors  ? 

ITie  Odyssey,  on  tlie  contrarvj  h  characterised  by  a  eotastant  ami 
ferhtt  unity.  Not  only  does  every  thjDg  ia  it  bciir  relation  to  the 
fetum  of  Ulrsses,  but  the  poet,  in  iittaching  our  interest  from  the 
ilr^  book  to  Telelnadius  ittid  Penelope,  whom  be  [laints  to  us  as 
%m1|j  ddfeneele*!^  and  oppressed  by  the  suit ors,  obliges  us  from  tlic 
^rgintng  of  the  poem  to  form  fishes  for  I  be  return  of  the  father 
«imI  the  husband,  whom  tJiey  expeet,  aiid  who  alone  can  deliver 
ttfem.  ^'c  desire  this  arrival  on  accouot  of  the  interest  we  feel  for 
Ibe  youth  fbl  age  of  the  son,  of  the  respect  wih  which  the  noble  ciia- 
lader  of  the  mother  inspires  us, and  of  the  hatred  excited  in  oi^r  minds 
fbftbe  ftitetn  Iterate  and  brutal  crowd  of  their  rude  (persecutors. 

Trtie  superiority,  in  point  of  art,  which  la  conapieuouB  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  ala«  remarkable  in  sooic  circiimstaneeii  of  h$6  im- 
flIiifSlieet  but  whleh  desene  to  be  i^oticed.  JVtuch  more  c^re  i$ 
Aui^  to  avoid  repetitions  than  in  the  Iliad.  Ulysses,  under  the 
itiof  of  Alcinmis,  i*^en  in  the  narration  of  Us  travel*  he  arrives  at 
the  Iftddents  which  the  [joet  had  related  in  tlie  former  bookjs^ 
breftlL4  oftf  in  order  not  to  repeat  a  thing  which  had  been  already 
fxikf.  The  idea  also  of  commencing  the  jKJcm  in  the  middle  of  the 
aeCattt  In  order  to  give  occasion  to  the  hero  to  ret^ount  hie  iidven- 
ttlrcs,  and  to  vary  the  tone  of  the  recital,  is  an  improvement  in  ibc 
aft  t  nil  ^ib^equcnt  writers  have  adopted  the  same  method. 

Tbys,  on  the  one  hand^  in  t)ie  Odyssey^  the  art  of  the  poet  is 
inoffe  conspicuous  ;  on  the  other,  tbe  poetry  Q^  the  Iliad  is  more 
hB&^tp  «m]  indicates  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  ofioch. 

Are  all  ihc^sc  diiTerences  snlliek^ntly  accounted  for  by  the  supposi* 
tiim  of  Longmn>i,  that  the  author  of  ihe  Iliad,  who  was  in  his  youth^ 
t>r  in  tlie  v^goitr  of  Ms  age,  when  he  wrote  bis  first  poem,  composed 
the  Ody^iwry  m  his  old  age  }  We  think  not.  The  question  does 
pot  itwB  tui  a  greater  or  lesis  de^ee  of  boldnes.^  in  conception^  or  ol 
bciUint]^  of  colouring  ^  but  on  a  fundamental  ^Tiriance  in  the  cutire 
viitail  of  thi»  two  epic2<i,  and  in  the  divers  matters  of  religion,  man- 
mm$^  mmtgm,  cotiditiois  of  the  wofaeUi  and  of  ci\it  and  crm  1^ 

Oipiiihridiiili  be  he  in  ymith  or  m  age,  escapes  the  yoVe  of  the 
priM  in  vbtdh  he  U v^.  Wh^n  that  age  happens  to  be  a  period  of 
iriipneitt^iliiailiiM))  thepai^l  may  be  imitated,  but  \l&  Bpirit  is  not  , 
jd-hi  fiRi^t.  By  inhldjiig  the  ^rjdal  utmo^j^here  which  if^urroui^ds 
'^'  ^iimwtSk^  it  port  of  ourielves  :  what  we  unbibe  becomes  identi- 
^riCb  imr  ♦xistemw;  ev^ry  word  we  utter  feels  its  influence, 
of  ancient  monuments  and' of  ancient  opinions  is 
_l3f  tjnsdllioii:  t^mdi lion  instructs,  hut  doei^  not  in^ipire 
^rniihc^  us  f0i  iiluslrmtions  more  or  less  happy,  with 
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«iib}o0^&9  moM  or  leBS  mtioudie,  "with  alluaiom,  with  eont^MtSi^hut 
All  these  become  inDprcgnated  "witb  the  times  and.  w^th  cpntewponiffir 
maimers.  Take  Virgil  by  vfa.y  of  example.  He  M^.as.  it  "WtJCtiim 
Homer,  and  he  stncbed  the  £trusciin  traidltioB^  ;  yet  he  is  paitiicr 
Greek  oor  Tuscan.  He  ia  a.Koman,  the  courtier  of  Augustus*  We 
dare  assert  that  it  is  no. more  possible  that  the  Homer  of  the 
Odyssey  could  have  written  the  Iliads  than  that  a  Jew  of  Alexmdriii 
co^ld  hav^  comppse4  tjie  Ps(dqis  pf  DavWi  or  the  PppV  of  Jjot.^ , . 
•  We areferced,  therefore^  to didvote a fewi piigea to ihe  ex^minelMi^ 
of  another  hypothesis,  notwithstanding  theapprBhflos«oaifthaim  i^iile 
ofouf  effiprts  to  be  ooAcise  we  shall  probably  «fipeac<to  lume  devoAfd 
too  nroch  space  to  this  subjeet.  It  should'  be^oonsidered^  ihoviet^, 
in  oar  justificatioD,  that  the  two  epics  attributed. loHonti^iare the 
only  poems  which  can  be  adduced  aa  historioal  moiOTaftills^j/  AH 
the  poets  who  wrote  at  periods  of  more  ad\aticedcivilizatioUjiWote 
for  effect.  They  know  the  taste  of  their  n^t :  ihey  h^ve^f^ 
them  the  treasures  of  past  times  ^  from  tlie^u  tUey  cull  ai  tb*^^ 
conveuieiice^  according  to  the  end  they  have  ui  vii^w,^mivny  wltji^ipi 
discernment^  all  without  accuracy.  The  miM  faitUtiil  contine  il|^> 
selves  ip  the  euvbellishment  of  tixe  manner^  tliey  describe  i  bul  fo 
embellish  things  is  to  change  their  nature.  Tbc  date  of  their  works^ 
then,  becomes  a  question  purely  literary.       .  ^  ,         ,,    • 

This  date  throws  light  on  the  state  of  letters  «t  iho  period  w^oa 
the  respective  vrriters  flourishtd,  but  none <at  all  iio'theUrmb.flf* 
their  piqtttres»  if  they  treat  of  any  age  ot^r  thaa.theiti<mB.  ..JglfMe 
the  £neid  a  hundred  years  earlier  or  a  hundred  years  later  Ihaaats 
true  epoch,  and  your  ideas  will  be  changed  as  to  the  literriry  meni 
of  that  age ;  but  you  will  know  then,  as  you  do  at  proseat,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Trojans  is  not  to  be  sought  m  tlw 
JSneid.  The  case  is  not  the  same  wi^th  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
Iliad  represents  to  us  with  accuracy  the  manners  of  a  people 
such  as  the  Greeks  would  be  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  :  but  nd 
the  Odyssey  transmits  us  details  of  a  very  different  character, 
if  we  suppose  the  works  to  be  written  at  the  same  tithe,  6r  ^)r?th  k^ 
interval  of  a  few  years  only,  suspicion  i^  thrown  oti  the  fidditf  ttf 
both.  The  date  of  the  Homeric  poettis  is  not  merely  importtmt  te 
a  matter  of  criticism, — it  is  decisive  evidence  in  the  history  Of  ^tbli: 
hatrisn  rat^e. 

T^'ere  it  proved  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  not  by 
the  same  author,  but^  on  the  contmryj  that  the  Odyssey  k  M  nn 
age  fiubi^equeot  to  thul  of  the  IJiad,  and  belongs  to  a  period  iif 
civilization  much  more  advaneed,  all  the  difleriMices  which  we  hi^ 
already  noticed  would  be  explained  without  difficulty.  Lei  i]^  see^ 
therefore^  if  there  be  any  thing  in  tha  monumetitAi  or  in  the  votuifitti 
of  antiquity,  to  rebut  fbi*  opinion.  '*  '    '   *' ^"     '      '    '  ^.rt/tiv 

Let  us  first  of  all  observe,  that  the  notion  is  not  a  novel  one. 
rhe  authenticity  of  the  tJwo  poems  attrittatetf  ttr  H6n!er  ^*  kp- 
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IMftred  doQbtfnl  to  learned  men  of  every  a^.  It  has  been  attompted 
ta  in«ke  the  solution  of  this  problem  depend  on  that  of  one  etiU 
aiore  obscure,  namely^  whether  in  the  time  of  Homer  the  art  of 
wriiting  was  in  usage.  Many  probablilitiee  countenance  the  nega* 
tive  opinion  on  this  point  But  were  that  question  decided  affirma* 
tlvely,  no  proof  would  thence  result  in  firourof  the  authenticity  of 
these  poems. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  remain  equally  doubtful  whether  their 
cndior  had  wtitten  them.  The  difl[icultie»  which  mnst  have-  bp« 
poaed  the  dissemination  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  which  nsust  have 
•prang  from  the  want  of  materials  on  whic£  to  write>  are  obviouk 
What  a  long  interval  must  have  elapsed  between  the  first  inscrip* 
tioos  rudely  eagravedin  stone  or  brass,  and  the  reduction  to  writing 
^  works  of  a  very  diilerent  volume !. 

There  exists  among  all  nations,  as  a  celebrated  and  learned  man 
(Wolff)  has  observed,  a  fact  which  fixes  the  period  at  which  the  ude 
of  Writing  has  become  general, — ^thls  is  the  composition  of  works  in 
jirose.  As  long  as  they  are  wanting,  we  may  conclttde  with  safety 
^Rt  writing  is  Uttle  in  use.  In  the  absence  of  mateHak  adapted  ibr 
nrriting,  verse  is  more  easy  to  be  retained  than  |)rDse,  and,  tinder  dl 
circutnstances,  is  also  more  easy  of  inscription.  Prose  has  itfe 
ori£^n  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  another  instrtmient  than 
mCTiory  to  which  men  may  trust  fbr  the  durability  of  tiieir  com* 
fposltions.  Now,  the  first  pn>se  authors,  Fherecydes,  Cadmus  of 
BfiUtus,  Hellanvcus,  are  of  the  age  of  Pi^stratus,  and  consequently 
ttiiidt  later  than  Honier. 

It  may  have  bieen  the  case,  then,  that  the  two  Homeric  Epopee^, 
during  a  long  space  of  time,  were  transmitted  by  tradition  only. 
Memory  is  a  faculty  which  improves  to  an  astonishing  degree  when 
its  exercise  is  requisite,  but  which  is  lost  with  extreme  rapidity 
^hen  it  becomes  less  necessary. 

The  example  ot  the  Bards,  of  the  Scaldes,  of  the  iDruids,  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet^  of  the  Caledonian  Minstrels,  and  lastly^  of  the 
Improwisaturi  of  Italy,  preclude  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  as- 
aerikm.  The  Sa^as  or  tradiiioua  of  tlie  Scandinavians,  who,  from 
fiober  to  son,  bad  prt-served  in  thdr  memory  recitals  abundant 
enough  to  611  whole  libraries  when  tlic  art  of  writing  had  become 
fl^^ttiQiDn  in  Scandinavia,  are  convincing  proofs  of  the  possibility  of 

SI  oral  preservation  of  tb^  Homeric  ixrenis.  The  entire  history  of 
e  North,  says  Hotin,  was  preserved  in  uttWritt^n  poems.  Our 
mode  of  «ocid  life,  obpen-es  M.  de  Bonstetten,  so  disperses  our 
facultir.?!^  that  we  can  form  no  Rdcqtrate  idea  of  the  power  of  me- 
mory of  tbos^  senir-barbarows  races  of  men,  who,  having  nothing  to 
distract  thcin,  made  it  their  glory  to  recite  in  verse  the  exploits  of 
(heir  ancestors.  .    . 

One  fact  is  certain  ;  so  late  as  the  times  of  Pisistratus,  the  ho- 
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mcno  tfaafnodles-wtfretedted  ^epa^ra^  by  tfae,  rfapj]|3o4i$t9  m  ii^ 
pMie9^amre&,'tind^\itft  ua^rper  y^  tb«.9cst  perspn  who  badtkem 
ixUetted  mod  anftnged  itv,  tbe  order  yfhifii^  ^p^ared  to  tam  »ost  s^Ur- 
aUe«  In  the  same  xoauna^  Cbarjemfgoe  ca;iMfsd  th^  aiif4ei9t  Gi&rr 
ttaittic  poelry, -niilil  Ua^  tfane  timaiaitli^  prMly>  t to  be  coU^toijl.  la 
like  maaner,  the  Arabs^  abawt  the  sevc^pth  <;^UfTj,  fi>n)iQd  ^b«n  09^" 
lodofH^  cfilB^  Plv^i^y  ptwwrittga  poems  of  preceding  ages  j  and, 
io  imof^  mpden^^tunu^..  M^phoraon  brpugbt  together  the  scattered 
|^Qe9>0^^w,^wii  ^  tijie  mQTk^  of  ,the  Son  of  Fingal.     , 

^'  Bttt  i#ilpMsiUbTth&lth06e'rhafisodi6t8^  wbo>  duriqg^severalig^ 
ti«^alloos>-9¥it%<lie  poems  ^  Haner  in  detached <morsdi»>  cap  Wiife 
tmM^tbm^sig  theorfler,  oomipting  Ibe.text^'  a^d  fti^oiindisig 
IH'Aieir  popular  *and  tliei^lcal  reettationsy  Ihe^owpositlopa  of  diy/^ 
atiihora  f  And  theftranda  dT  PisistrattiSi  jm  forming  91  ms^¥9^^^ 
fipomthete  soatteied  {ueoss,  iBttU  they  aot  hay^  .afl^^teAy.ia^T^fDgef)^ 
and  creeled  tkem  ait  their  {deasure }  Amqii^,  tW  a«aQpiaitei|.;<^f  ,a 
tyMHt/iTVhO)  ^bout  doidst^  tmated  all  literary' reac^^r^^^to,  ^s 
Menda;  Binee  he  mmt  hare  fiMiDd  suffident  QCCttii«tioo,f!GHr  b^  ^^<^ 
ti^  inhis usurpation,  and  in  the  artificesiwhieh  jiiai»pf^Mon  W^ttt^ii 
in  iheniMtber  of  the  aasociatea  of  PisistratuSj  ,yf^  «ay>  i^  ,$^un4 
Ohoikia^ritwi  of  Athens^  vdio,  a  short  time, afterwaDds^  ^A^V)i^tf4 
ttnd* punished, 'for  faaring  inserted  long  aii4  frotinent  inj^erppl^f^i^^s 
in  the  works*  of  Or^iheiis  and  of  MussMis,  <a  fact  npt  cjric'iliatgd,  to 
niiS;^  advantageous  op^on  pf  his  fi^ty  <or  of  his  3crupies,)^,and 
lHd».aftetwairda.SQld  bin^^  to  the  ^rimts  expelled  froip  his  cpuntry, 
t*  raise  egainst  his  feUow-citizens  anoUier  despot.  Fxom  ^isistratus 
to  the  Ptolomies,  who  will  pretend  to  tell  us  now  many  times  tbe^ 
Dew.distiigs^  general  or  partial,  were  repeated  ?        ' 

.Hb  ,tlia  possibility  that  the  Iliad  and. Odyssey  have  been|,.  yfp 
do  not  say  ibtamed  -entifely^  60m  .ifaai)sodies  ccAlected  91  rancloa^  imt 
in  that  manner  oossiderably  increased,  the  unifpnnity^.  pf  sty^^  4^ 
of  poetkoolouriDgi  «re  objected  >  but  all  the.  epic  poems  of  the 
Greeks  resemble  each  other  in  style  as  well  as  in  dioject. .  That  of 
Heaiod,  thalf  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  that  of  Quiiitus  of 
fimyms,  differ^  it  is  truc^  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from  th^t  of 
Homes  i  and  the  superior  rank  of  this  last  depends  on  the  vigpur 
of  its  conceptions,  on  the  vivacity  of  an  exhaustless  jmaginatioii, 
mudi  more  than  an  any  thing  which  may  be  called  s^le* 

'Tliis  conformity  in  the  manner  of  eKpieiaon  is  &  charactctiatic 
trait  of  the  period  of  society  in  which  the  Homeric  pooaiB  werebom- 
^pOMdi^  NooBccmread4heppeineof.04Han.^VA^ut,beii^s^ 
'^Iheir  vaifiirmityi  dndyetOssiaaecminly  wai|Jip);p9e  sin^p  b^. 
TWfaiiivtdual  cfmoactec  oC witters,  is.  yery,  |ate  i|» .Rowing,  it^. 
As  long  as  the  human  mind  is  contending,  as  it  were,  again^/km- 
hm^i^rff  |s  ^|  14^  styles  a  gen^  r^emblaace.  If^  this,  ^as  in 
all  other  things,  extremes  unite.    Tbe  absie^ce  of  dvifizationgiv^ 
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to  nil  mdiriduals  nearly  tbe  same  tint  j  eiviiizatioa  in  its  state  of 
pn^TTjjsitjn  develops  their  differenees  j  but  hi  the  extreme  of  civili* 
zaiion  tbe^e  differences  n^ain  dba|7pear.  Th<?  only  ^Tiriation  be- 
tween the  effect  of  tlie  ei^tremes  15,  that  what  in  the  jir&t  case  yiioM 
l^e  natural  ronsecjitenee  of  the  drciimatanoes  of  society,  is  in  the 
second  tbe  resnlt  of  "wilfiil  imitotioo ;  and  wiiat  was  uniforniity  in 
tfce  ofae,  becomes  in  the  other  inonotony. 

To  these  coiisideratbns  might  he  udded  others  dmwii  from  c«jr 
Ignorance  of  the  life  ofHonaer.  The  stories  related  of  bis  wreteh^d 
md  wjindering:  existence,  do  not  accord  ^^'th  the  epoch  assigned 
to^  him.  'Hie  Homeric  poems  do  tx>t  piunt  bnrda  in  such  a  state  of 
degradation.  Buch  debasernent  cotiM  only  be  produced  by  the  decline 
mm  the  fiill  of  the  Greek  inonarchies*  In  warlike  aiid  harbaroua 
^iirh  m  were  the  heroic  aa^cs  of  Greece,  poets  were  ever  held 
i-igbi^  consideration,  both  by  the  kings  stnd  the  people.  We 
iio4  a  proof  of  this  in  all  the  hi-^torical  monuments  of  the  8€*imdi- 
nariattif,  ^wilo,  in  msny  respects ^  resemble  the  Greeki?,  But  in 
pToportlioti  aa  civiU'zation  advanced,  the  iife  led  by  men  becomes 
mor^  lafeHoUi,  and  ideiis  of  utility  acquiring  greater  enipire,  pdets 
l<!me  their  importance.  They  theinselres  are  acnBible  of  their  d^ 
elSne,  astd  they  deplore  it*  Adopting  the  ideo  that  Homer  existed. 
If  ift  im|)o5^Aibip  to  explain  how,  iu  speaking  of  the  minstrejij  bi^ 
pftiiedihuafB,  m  irell  received  and  so  well  treated,  he  did  not  make 
abfne  iillo3*ion  to  himself  and  to  tlic  diflTercnce  of  his  lot. 

Ko  ;  f'hfinri!  riever  produced,  on  the  precise  line  which  i^parates 
ivfti  st-atcB  of  civilization,  one  man  capable  of  painting-  that  which 
no  Jonger  ex i sited,  and  that  which  was  about  to  exist.  Homer,  tike 
Ifcrcafcs  OP  iiuddba,  is  a  generic  name, 

Tbe  Homeric  pfx^ms  were  the  work  of  several  hards,  each  of 

^hofu  wa^  the  organ  and  rcpr€??eiitative  of  his  age.  Twt>,  or  perhaps 

three,  primidve  poems ,  may  have  arisen  and  served  ffJT  a  centre  5 

'   T    -  fjemshaveundergime^ievernlimfiortant  iranstbrTimliOnt  J 

■  )des  ha^'e,  by  degrees,  arranged  themselves  around  them  | 

,  uui-  iirn  to  thejn,  have  been  inserted  in  each  ^   and  the 

.dm  .,  IS,  of  these  episodes,  and  of  ttjc  two  }M>eBiSj  can  be 

ned  tiiUy  by  mond  protifs*     Of  such,  we  distinguish  irrefra- 

TTCs  m  tbe  essential  differences  which  disiinguitih  the  Iliad 

^  v;  and,  since  these  diflerences  would  be  inexpli- 

►  work5  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  authort  or 

4&n^<nnbage^rwe>Biii9tr,re^dth«m.  as  ;th^  productions. of;  two 

difltiiiatatitiHXBjaDdof  twadiffeireotagea^  .    /,  /  ,, 

^  '  W«^d6iiot'thrttk,tber^fe,^ni>taib6pktaraiTO.h^ 
^flr^pcd^^bMsmi  <yf  Ihe  Gredu^  tlie  ixiytliQlf>gy.o£^  tCMlyMfy 
^  be  oi^posed.  '  Tbid  poem 'UtoBgB  ta'an>^iodL  poitterio«  ito 
pmyuitbiiMii '    ""'  "  '•' 

'  '6«t^ii^lljr  afUMti^,  vrt  iavt^i  distiogtiish  InibeHoitt^iciiOMU 
difee-'soirtso/to^olo^:        '  '         •        '•     '      ' 
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AkCISNT  SoNO  of  VlCTOMT.* 

« FlU  kigb  tiM  bowl  wHIi  Sttniaa'wiiie, 

Oor  Tirgins  danoe  beneath  the  ahade.'— Byron. 

lo  !  they  come,  they  come ! 

Garlands  from  every  shrine ! 
Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home ; 

Bring  roses,  pour  your  idne ! 

Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute 
Through  the  blue,  triumphal  sky  I 

Let  the  Cittem*s  tone  salute 
The  Sons  of  Victory ! 

With  the  offering  of  bright  blood. 

They  have  ransomed  hearth  and  tomb. 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood ; — 
lo  !  they  come,  they  come ! 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave. 

And  by  the  glittering  sea. 
And  oer  each  hero*s  grave, — 

Sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free  ! 

Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars. 

And  the  spears  that  light  the  deep  ? 
Hew  the  festal  suoBhine  pours 

Where  the  lords  of  batU^  sweq) ! 

Each  hath  brought  back  his  shield  ;— 
Maid,  greet  thy  lover  home ! 

Mother,  from  that  proud  field, 
lo !  thy  son  is  come ! 

Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ? 

Hush,  boding  voice !     We  know 
That  many  a  shining  head 

Lies  in  its  glory  low. 

Breathe  not  those  names  to-day ! 

They  shall  have  their  praise  erc^  king. 
And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway. 

In  ever-burning  song. 

But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine. 
To  hail  the  conquerors  home ! 

Bring  wreaths  for  every  shrine — 
lo  !  they  come,  they  come ! 


•  By  Mrs.  Hemans.— From  the  « Uterary  Sovraur/  for  1896L 
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JOUBNET   FRq^   IVlADRAg    TO    EoMBAT. 

No.  VI. 

Jtajah  of  Cour^ — Indhn  Hunting — Hindoo  Palaces^-'Women — Ar- 
chitecture—Ahimah'— Night  Travelling — Burning  Forests, 

I  HOBK  at  half-past  ,six»  and  perceived,  as  on  the  precedmg  day; 
that  a  thick  fog  had  settled  oa  the  whole  of  this  mountainous  dis* 
trict  I  fitfoUed  into  the  garden,  (where,  fox  the  6rst  time  in  India, 
I  saw  some  flourishing  young  oaks,)  and  should  have  liked  to 
extend  my  walk  into  the*co«mtry,  but  I  found  that  being  a  great 
man  was  much  teore  digoifled  than  entertaining,  for  I  could  not 
stir  without  the  attendanc«'^a«  couple  of  armed  guards,  and  a  ser- 
vant with  an  umbrella  j  so  that  after  moving  in  state  once  or  twice 
round  the  walks,  it  became  so  ui^easant,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
ridicubus,  th^  I  ^  ^as  under  the  necessity  of  re-entering  the  house, 
to  get  rid  of  tny  attendants.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I  mounted 
by  a  ladder  to  the  terrace-roof,  and  walked  £>r  half  an  hour,  enjoying 
the  coolness  of  the  morning,  and  the  beauty  of  the  view  which 
b^an  to  appear  as  the  fog  Tft&ished,  but  unfortunately,  by  its  dis« 
persioD,  my  retreat  was  discovered,  for  some  one  spying  me  from 
bebw,  hall  a  dozen  lacqueys  wete  at  my  side  in  an  instant. 

Whilst  at  breakfast,  a  message  came  from  the  Hajah  of  Courg  to 
ny  that  he  was  going  out  booting,  and  weald  be  ^bid  of  my  com- 
pany. An  eleph^^ijandt  pabuqiiin  were  ci  course  in  waiting,  the 
fonner  of  which  I  mouqtad,^  and  pKKsoeded  to  the  palace.  On  en- 
tering the  square,  i  ^esoeived  itJbe  Jtajah  seated  on  the  neck  of  a  huge 
dephant,  very  handsomely  caparisoned,  with  gold  rings  round  his 
tusks,  and  it  seemed  tcr  hare  been  his  Majesty  s  amusement  to  ride 
this  animal  at  full  speed,  psiti^,'  as  a  goad,  ^e  arrow  mentioned  to 
be  on  the  table  the  night  befq)re.  We  made  towards  him,  when  he 
courteously  conunanded  his  elephant  to  kneel  down — ^my  driver  did 
the  same,  and  we  both  di^joMWOtei;  aid  shook*  faandt).  The  Rajah 
was  accompanied  by.)i^  4011,  wh^  laid  hold  of  my  hand  with  much 
a&biiity,  and  we  all  walked  together  towards  an  apartment  where 
a  couple  of  lionesses  were  kept  Jar  tAkoyf,  •  This  was  floored,  and 
divided  into  two  conmartments  by  strongs  wooden  petitions  breast 
high,  and  in  the  midi^e  of  each  there  was  a  thick  wooden  post, 
to  which  the  a^m^s  "^xre  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  and  brass  col- 
hff.  They  were  both  Very  savage,  growling  and  springing  at  us 
with  all  their  might)  and,  imaecustomed  as  I  was  to  see  wild  beasts 
•0  secured,  I  coidd  n9liMlli»akingtothcliiy^with  some  anxiety. 

From  hence  we  pa««IHb  the'palAce;  which'  was  about  fifty  yards 
long  and  two  stories -ii^V.* "  Bi 'the  Centre  a  portico  covered  the 
main  entrance,  and  serv^^ttr^tbe'iame^tirac  as  the  foundation  of  a 
pTfjiTting  window  abevey- ^^liie  two  oolomttdes  or  piaxtas  were 
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continued  on  each  side  to  the  end  of  the  huilding,  and  these  were 
particularly  admired  by  the  Rajah,  and  pointed  out  by  him  as  con- 
structed with  English  or  circular  arches.  The  palace  was  certainly 
on  the  whole  neatly  built  for  a  work  of  Hindoo  taste,  and  might 
be  taken  for  a  row  of  handsome  barracks.  We  entered  it  at  one 
end,  and  passed  by  a  flight  of  narrow  stairs  to  the  upper  story. 
The  whole  of  this  floor  we  found  to  consist  of  three  long  chambers, 
well  carpetted  and  hung  with  lamps.  The  projection  in  the  centre 
apartment,  over  the  portico,  was  fitted  up  in  a  much  more  hand- 
some style  than  the  rest  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there 
was  a  soHd  silver  chair,  in  which  the  Rajah,  on  certain  occasions, 
sits  enthroned  in  state,  and  can  thus  survey  his  subjects  collected 
in  the  area  below.  It  is  an  established  custom  among  Eastern 
princes,  thus  to  show  themselves  to  their  people,  and  in  this  public 
manner  to  hear  their  complaints.  The  upper  story  o^  the  palace 
WES  supported  on  a  double  row  of  columns  and  Mohammedan 
arches,  by  which  I  mean  arches  composed  of  a  number  of  smaller 
semicircles,  such  as  I  have  qever  seen  used  in  any  but  Native,  and 
in  general,  Mohammedan  buildings. 

Whilst  entering  the  first  of  the  apartments  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  perceived  a  number  of  females  hastening  out  of  the 
last,  and  we  now  walked  towards  the  place  whence  they  had 
made  their  exit,  so  that  I  had  some  hopes  of  an  introduction  to  the 
Jadies,  but  I  was  disappointed,  for  instead  of  pursuing  their  path, 
we  entered  a  long  passage  leading  to  some  steep  steps,  by  which 
we  mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  This  was  of  the  point 
form,  and  covered  with  very  small  semicircular  tiles,  skilfully 
put  together,  and  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  the  Rajah 
evidently  expected  to  raise  by  its  exhibition.  All  this  time  the 
young  son,  who  was  an  affable  and  interesting  little  fellow,  had 
bold  of  my  hand.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  speak  Hindoostanee,  and 
seemed  sorry  that  I  could  not  converse  with  him  in  that  language. 
I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  in  his  forehead  he  had  a  red  spot, 
with  a  small  black  one  underneath,  while  his  temples  were  smeared 
with  whitening. 

After  we  had  enjoyed  a  view,  from  this  elevated  situation,  of  the 
town  and  fort,  we  descended,  and  passed  to  the  apartment  where  we 
had  been  seated  on  the  preceding  evening.  Here  the  Rajah  again 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  on  his  hunting  excursion,  but  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  by  his  manner,  and  the  pains  he  took  to 
explain  to  me  how  hot  it  would  be,  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  ac- 
cept his  offer,  so  that  I  declined,  sacrificing,  perhaps  foolishly,  the 
gratification  of  my  curiosity  to  what  I  fancied  to  be  his  wish.  As 
we  were,  therefore,  now  to  part,  he  presented  me  with  a  Courg 
kntfe,^  a  gold-headed  sandal-wood  stick,  and  a  white  shawl.     I 

'    *  An  instrument  about  two  feet  \oxkg,  with  »  heavy  broad  blade^  and 
Ul  ivory  handle. 
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pressed  his  Highness  to  name  any  thing  which  I  could  bring  him 
from  Europe,  whither  I  was  about  to  proceed.  At  first,  he  either 
did  not  recollect  any  want,  or  did  not  believe  that  I  should  supply 
it,  but  on  forther  solicitation,  he  sent  for  a  gun  of  English  manu- 
fiwture,  which  went  oflf  by  the  striking  of  a  hammer  on  some  ex- 
^osive  mixture.  His  stock  of  this  powder,  he  said,  was  all  ex-p 
hausted,  and  he  wished  for  a  fresh  supply,  which  I  promised  to 
procure.  I  may  add,  that  I  afterwards  faithfully  fulfilled  my  promise. 

We  now  passed  out  of  the  antichamber  together,  where  he 
showed  me  a  handsome  hand-organ,  presented  to  him  by  an  English 
gentleman,  and  previously  to  entering  his  palanquin,  he  tum^  to 
Bie  and  desired  to  know  my  opinion  as  ^  the  best  position  for  the 
pdes  of  this  conveyance.  The  question  was  easily  answered.  If 
the  poles  be  placed  low,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  but  little  below 
the  centre  of  motion,  the  palanquin  tilts  about,  and  there  is  even 
danger  that  it  may  overturn  5  but  if  high,  the  weight  remains  steady; 
I  therefore  gave  the  preference  to  high  poles,  and  he  seemed  weU 
wtisfied,  as  if  my  remark  accorded  with  something  he  had  formerly 
said,  and  inunediately  gave  some  orders  in  consequence.  He  then 
begged  me  to  write  my  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  pre- 
sented, and  we  mounted  our  respective  vehicles. 

Among  his  suite  I  could  perceive  several  women  dressed  in  blue, 
probaUy  dancing  girls,  and  his  priests,  or  gooroos,  also  accompanied 
him,  thoueh  neither  of  these  descriptions  of  persons  were  likely  to 
be  of  muda  assistance  in  his  hunting  excursion  5  then  followed  a 
troop  of  archers  and  attendants,  carrying  seven  or  eight  excellent 
double-barrelled  guns.  Native  soldiers,  armed  with  matchlocks 
and  knives,  and  a  sawaree  of  about  fifteen  elephants,  closed  the 
procession. 

I  now  retired  to  the  house,  intending  to  set  out  again  on  my 
journey  at  two  or  three  o*clock  in  the  day.     As  I  have  not  yet 
described  this  mansion,  I  may  observe  that  its  shape  resembled  the 
Mysore  bungalos,  although  it  was  on  a  larger  scale.     The  centre 
room  was  carpetted,  and  had  four  lamps  hanging  from  the  four 
corners;  there  were  four  doors  to  it,  corresponding  to  its  sides, 
^ich  opened  into  a  surrounding  gallery.     This  gallery  was  glazed 
all  round,  and  with  Venetian  shutters  on  the  outside.     It  had  also 
four  doors  corresponding  with  those  of  the  inner  room,  and  which 
led  out  to  as  many  open  balconies.     At  the  four  corners  of  the 
building  there  were  bed-rooms,  with  two  glass  windows  in  each. 
The  ascent  to  these  rooms  was  by  ladders  in  the  balconies,  and 
from  hence  we  could  perceive  the  excellent  construction  of  the  roof, 
formed  of  small  tiles. like  that  of  the  palace,  terminating  in  a  ledge 
pbted  with  iron,  extending  all  around,  to  collect  the  rain,  and  con- 
doct  it  into  iron  pipes.     All  the  hinges  of  the  windows  in  the  inner 
verandah,aiid  of  the  doors,  were  of  brass,  and  kept  brightly  poUshted. 
tte  gfiMmd-flow  was  on  the  same  plan  ^  the  upper  story,  except 
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that  B  portico  supplied  the  place  of  the  balcony  which  was  over  it, 
and  that  one  of  the  corner  rooms  was  appropriated  to  a  staircase. 
Such  was  the  mansion  at  Madakery^  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
accommodation  of  European  visitors,  which  I  have  been  thus  par* 
ticular  in  describing,  as  well  to  show  the  state  of  the  art  of  building 
in  this  remote  comer  of  the  globe,  as  the  really  magnificent  hospi- 
tality o!f  a  petty  Indian  prince. 

*  Having  finished  my  dinner  at  three  o'clock,  I  started  on  an  ele- 
phant for  Virajapetta ;  and  when  I  had  descended  the  moimtain, 
and  had  passed  throu^  the  gateway  at  the  bottom,  I  perceived  a 
crowd  of  people  before  us,  around  some  object  on  the  ground.  As 
we  approached  them,  the  elephant  was  ordered  to  kneel,  and  I  dis- 
mounted. The  Rajah,  it  seems,  had  returned  from  hunting,  and 
had  sent  his  day's  sport  to  tins  place,  for  my  inspection.  There  was 
a  large  red  elk,  which,  it  was  particularly  explained,  had  been  shot 
through  the  fluik,  whUst  only  his  hind  quarters  were  visible.  This, 
the  Rajah  had  sent  wOTd,  was  not  his  usual  practice,  as  he  almost 
always  put  the  ball  through  the  head  or  shoulders,  but  was  done 
from  necessity,  as  the  animal  was  making  off.  I  thou^it  it  would 
be  comi^mentary  to  request  the  horns,  and  these,  with  a  part  of 
the  forehead,  were  inunediately  separated  and  presented  to  me.  I 
observed  Uiat  under  each  eye  there  was  a  long  cavity,  but  I  am  not 
sufiiciently  acquainted  with  natural  history  to  know  whether  this 
was  a  peculiarity.  The  Rajah  had  also  shot  a  small  animal  of  a 
description  which  I  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of:  the  Natives 
called  it  coora  panri ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  pig,  and  its  L^^s, 
which  were  slender,  were  cloven  like  those  of  that  animal )  its  head 
was  shaped  like  that  of  a  guinea-pig,  and  it  had  two  long  tusks 
coming  forth  from  the  upper  jaws.  It  was  covered  with  red  hair, 
with  white  spots  and  stripes  in  it  like  that  of  a  spotted  deer,  and  its 
belly  was  white  j  the  tail  was  very  short.  I  expressed  my  admira- 
tion, of  course,  at  the  Rajah's  skill,  and  sent  him  word  that  I  wished 
he  might  destroy  his  enemies  as  easily  as  his  game. 

We  pursued  our  journey,  and  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  or 
fourteen  miles,  we  arrived  at  the  resting-place  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. Here  some  fault  seemed  to  have  been  conunitted  by'one  of 
the  officers  on  the  spot,  probably  the  omitting  to  have  in  readiness 
a  relay  of  elephants,  for  the  subidar  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  or- 
dered one  of  the  soldiers  to  beat  him,  and  even  took  the  trouble  to 
descend  from  his  elephant  in  order  to  knock  him  down. 

I  had  already  vdtnessed  on  the  road  s(nne  proofs  of  despotism,  for 
almost  every  person  we  met  was  ordered  into  our  train  to  carry 
something  ^  and  one  poor  man,  who  had  probably  just  finished  a 
hard  day's  labour,  perceiving  our^ipproach,  had  mounted  a  tree  to 
hide  himself;  he  was,  however,  spieid  out  and  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. What  punishment  was  afterwards  inflicted  on  him  I  know 
not,  but^I  fear  he  did  not  escape  chastis^nent,  for,  with  every  wish 
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to  prevent  injustice^  I  felt  the  inutility  as  ^ell  as  impropriety  of  in- 
terfering. 

It  was  now  quite  dark^  and  we  crossed  the  river  by  torch-light* 
A  plentifii]  supply  of  firebrands,  composed  of  bundles  of  inflanAaable 
sticks,  were  brought  out  of  each  village  as  we  passed  along,  and 
fires  were  lighted  at  different  intervals  on  the  road.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  picturesque  than  travelling  in  this  manner.  As  the 
way  lay  among  woods,  the  effect  was  astonishing  -,  and  when  we 
wound  down  some  steep  and  rocky  pass^  with  our  palanquins,  ele« 
phants,  and  armed  Indians,  overshadowed  by  Grothic  arches  of  bam- 
boo, and  illumined  by  the  glare  of  torch-light,  the  scene  looked 
more  like  enchantment  than  reality. 

Among  bamboo  woods,  it  frequently  happens  that  extensive  con- 
flag:rauon8  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  closely- 
entangled  branches  when  blown  about  by  the  wind.  In  our  jour- 
ney this  night,  we  passed  one  or  two  burning  forests  :  they  were 
not,  however,  set  on  fire  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  but  by  the  * 
inhabitants,  who  were  clearing  the  country  in  order  to  extend  the 
cultivation.  The  grandeiur  of  these  blazing  wildernesses  is  most 
striking  when  seen  at  nighty  and  the  sublimity  is  increased  by  the 
crackling  sounds  of  the  underwood^  and  the  crash  of  falling  timber. 

After  a  march  of  seven  hours,  we  arrived  at  Virajapetta  at  half 
past  ten  o  clock.  The  distance  of  this  place  from  Madakery  could 
not  be  far  short  of  30  miles,  for  the  elephant's  pace  is  about  five 
miles  an  hour  in  a  level  country,  and  as  they  are  expert  climbers^ 
their  rate  seems  to  be  nearly  four  miles  an  hour  even  over  hills.  On 
my  arrival,  the  people  who  had  before  paid  me  a  visit,  came  again 
to  see  me,  bringing  presents  of  fruit  and  milk.  They  ask^d  my 
orders  respecting  the  time  when  they  should  have  the  elephants 
ready  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  received  them>  took 
their  leave,  when  I  retired  to  rest,  much  fatigued. 


The  Voice  op  Home.* 

TO  TBS  VROOIOAL. 

Oh  !  when  wilt  thou  return 
To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  ? 

To  the  freshness  of  the  mom. 
To  the  stillness  of  the  groves  ? 

The  summer-birds  are  calling. 
Thy  household  porch  around. 

And  the  merry  waters  felling. 

With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 


•  By  Mrs.  Hemans,— From  the  *  Literary  Souvenir,'  for  1828,. 
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And  a  thousand  bri^t-veined  flowers, 
'Midst  the  banks  of  moss  and  fern^ 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours— 
But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 

Oh  !  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide^ 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away. 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring. 

And  to  thee  the  leaves'  light  play 
Is  a  long-forgotten  thing. 

— But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 

Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 
The  flower  within  whose  urn 

Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 

O'er  the  image  of  the  sky 
Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  wore. 

Darkly  may  shadows  lie — 
But  not  for  ever  more. 

Give  back  thy  heart  again 
To  the  gladness  of  the  woods. 

To  the  birds'  triumphant  strain. 
To  the  mountain-sohtudes  ! 

— But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 

Along  thine  own  free  air. 
There  are  young  sweet  voices  borne— 

Oh  !  should  not  thine  be  there  ? 

Still  at  thy  father's  board 

There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee. 

And  by  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 

Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye. 
Thy  coming  step  to  greet. 

And  look  of  days  gone  by. 
Tender,  and  gravely  sweet. 

Still,  when  the  prayer  is  said. 
For  thee  kind  bosoms  yearn. 

For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 
—Oh !  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 
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No.  III. 

In  1790,  (May  21,)  complaint  was  made  to  the  House  by  General 
Bourgoyne,  of  a  libellous  publication  in  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
signed  '  John  Scott/  a  member  of  the  House.  In  his  defence. 
Major  Scott  recriminated  against  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
General  Bourgoyne,  as  being  the  authors  of  far  stronger  libels  than 
he  had  ever  written.  After  some  debate,  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
27th  of  May.  General  Bourgoyne  moved  that  he  be  reprimanded  at 
the  bar  by  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  by  way  of  amendment, 
ihat  he  be  reprimanded  in  his  place.  Mr.  Wyndham  said,  *  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence  would,  in  his  mind,  have  fully  justified 
expulsion  ;  and  expulsion  for  such  a  crime  would  have  been  the 
punishment  adopted  by  their  ancestors,  had  the  offence  been  com- 
mitted in  their  days.'  Perhaps  our  ancestors  would  have  sentenced 
the  offender,  on  his  knees,  to  imprisonment,  until  he  retracted,  and 
made  his  submission.  Mr.  Fox  said,  '  Was  it  not  fair  to  argue, 
that  if  the  mildest  of  the  two  (modes  of  reprimand)  were  insisted 
on,  in  an  atrocious  and  flagrant  case,  those  who  pressed  for  it  would 
have  prevented  any  punishment  if  they  decently  could  have  done 
80,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  standing  between  the  criminal 
and  justice  ?  He  agreed  with  his  honourable  friend  that  the  offence 
merited  expulsion.'  Next  day.  Major  Scott  attended  in  his  place, 
and  was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker. 

The  following  case  of  constructive  contempt  occurred  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  Sd  February,  1793.  Captain 
William  Johnston  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  '  The  Edinburgh 
Gazetteer,*  whose  politics  accorded  with  those  of  the  Reformers. 
Three  young  lads,  printers,  Morton,  Anderson,  and  Craig,  having 
been  sentenced  to  nine  months  imprisonment  for  uttering  seditious 
speeches  to  certain  soldiers,  who  appeared  against  them  as  wit- 
nesses, an  account  (probably  very  little  caricatured)  of  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk's  speech  on  their  trial  appeared  in  the  '  Gazetteer.' 
It  was  sent  by  an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  avowed  the  fact 
to  Captain  Johnston  eighteen  years  afterwards. 

After  which  followed  a  report  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
m  the  same  tone. 

For  this.  Captain  Johnston,  and  the  printer,  Simon  Drummond, 
were  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  in  the  Tolbooth,  and 
to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour  for  three  years,  the  former 
in  the  sum  of  500/.,  the  latter  in  the  sum  of  100/.  In  January, 
1793,  the  Lord  Advocate  moved  the  Court  to  declare  the  bond  of 
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caution  forfeited,  and  to  grant  warrant  for  fhe  recovery  of  the 
penalty  of  5001.  from  Captain  Johnston,  and  his  two  sureties.  Dr. 
Francb  Home  and  James  Campbell,  on  the  ground  that  Captain 
Johnston  had  attended  as  a  visitor,' and  spoken  at  some  meetings  of 
the  Convention  of  friends  of  the  People.  From  the  printed  plead* 
ings,  it  appears  that  Captain  Johnston  had  considered  it  prudent  to 
transfer  the  property  of  the  '  Gazetteer,*  *  at  a  very  considerable 
loss  to  bis  family.'  The  Court  did  not  enforce  the  recovery  of  the 
penalty. 

When  Mr.  Burke  was  examining  a  witness,  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  May  1793,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  said,  '  That  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sit  silent,  to 
listen  to  the  illiberal  conduct  of  the  managers  ;  that  they  examined 
a  witness,  as  if  he  was  not  a  witness  but  a  pickpocket  j  and  that  if 
Marat  or  Robespierre  were  there,  they  could  not  conduct  the  im- 
j)eachment  in  a  more  scandalous  manner.*  Mr.  Burke  received 
this  burst  of  intemperance  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  and 
dignity.  He  declared  that  he  had  not  heard  one  word  that  his 
ijrace  had  said.  This  passage  appeared  in  'The  World*  of  27th 
May;  and  on  June  19,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  it  contained 
'  matter  of  a  scandalous  and  libellous  nature,*  &c.,  intending  to 
follow  that  motion  up  by  letting  loose  the  *  monster  *  against  the 
unfortunate  printer,  for  his  accurate  report  of  the  Archbishop's 
rudeness.  Mr.  Dundas  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  sixty  to  eighteen.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Borke, 
who  did  not  vote,  said, '  He  had  two  motives  lor  rising  at  present  j 
one  was  to  say,  that  after  what  had  passed  in  the  Kings-Bench,  on 
the  trial  of  Stockdale,  he  never  would  consent  to  order  another 
prosecution  in  that  Court  for  any  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  was  constitutionaUy  empowered  to  punish  by  attach- 
ment every  breach  of  its  own  privileges,  apd  ought  never  to  suffer 
that  power  to  be  taken  out  of  its  own  hands,  nor  delegale  the 
exercise  of  it  to  any  Court  whatever.  The  other  was,  to  declare 
that  the  ends  of  juistice  must  necessarily  be  defeated,  i(  while  a 
public  prosecution  was  depending  in  a  court  of  law  competent  to 
decide  upon  it^  another  tribunal  was  suffered  to  be  erected  in  a 
newspaper,  to  try  the  prosecutors,  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
nation,  and  poison  the  public  mind  against  those  w1h>  were  labouring^ 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice.' 

On  the  above  occasion,  the  printer  of  the  paper  complained  of 
was  to  be  punished,  not  for  a  contempt  of  the  court  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  reported,  but  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  trial ;  and 
not  for  an  ex-parte  statement  of  those  proceedings,  mixed  with  in- 
jurious commei  t,  but  for  a  true  report  of  what  fell  from  one  of  the 
Judges,  who  was  thus  virtually  charged  with  having  uttered  matter 
of  a  scandalous  and  libellous  nature,  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
high  Court  of  Parliament !    Was  it  worthy  of  Mr.  Wl)itl;»iead  and 
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tiic  Mf^tteen  who  foltowed  him,  because  they  icould  hot  tohch  the 
Ardiyshopy  but  could  only  brandish  their  mace  at  him,  to  let  it  fiidl 
with  aU  its  weight  on  the  innocent  printer }  The  House  of  Lords  had 
just  as  good  grounds  on  which  to  punish  the  reporter  of  this  day's 
debate  in  the  House  of  Conmions  ;  and  thus  the  two  Houses  might 
be  engaged  in  an  endless  reciprocation  of  railing  at  each  other,  while 
third  parties  were  crushed  by  their  collisions.  But  those  who  constitute 
themselves  judges  in  their  own  causes  have  no  right  to  complain  if 
others  mete  to  them  with  the  same  measure ;.  and  therefore,  if  it  is 
a  gratifying  sight  to  see  the  Houses  of  Parliament  smarting  under 
the  practical  ekempMcation  of  the  doctrine  of  constructive  con- 
tempt, it  is  only  because  such  things  tend  to  accelerate  the  time 
when  a  reaUy  free  press  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  viola- 
tions of  justice  and  decorum,  and  protect  men  in  high  stations  from 
betraying  those  infirmities  of  temper,  which  '  robes  and  furred 
gowns,'  instead  of  hiding,  make  more  conspicuous  and  degrading. 
The  most  pertinent  conmaentary  on  this  text  was  furnished  in 
kss  than  twelvemonths  by  the  following  occurrences  : 

In  1794  (March  5th,)  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  was 
ordered,  '  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  Lords' 
Journals,  in  relation  to  their  proceedings  on  the  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  Esq.,  and  to  report  what  they  found  therein  to  the 
House  J  and  that  the  Committee  of  Managers  be  the  said  Com- 
mittee.* On  the  17th  it  was  also  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burke, 
'that  the  said  Committee  do  report  to  the  House  the  several  mat- 
ters which  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  said 
prosecution,  and  which  have  in  their  opinion  contributed  to  the 
daredon  thereof  to  the  present  time,  with  their  observations 
thereupon.'  This  report,  from  the  unrivalled  pen  of  Mr.  Burke,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
ConuDOns,  and  was  shortly  af^  reprinted  and  published  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Debrett  of  Piccadilly.  In  consequence 
of  wbich,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  Thursday  the  22d  of  May,  on  the  Treason  and  Sedi- 
tioQ  Bills,  Lord  Thurlow  took  occasion  to  mentbn  *  a  pamphlet, 
irhicfa  bis  Lordship  said  was  published  by  one  Debrett,  in  Piccadilly, 
and  ^hich  had  that  day  been  put  into  his  hands,  reflecting  highly 
upon  the  Judges  and  many  Members  of  this  House  -,  it  was  disgrace^ 
fiUand  indecent ;  such  as  he  thought  never  ought  to  pass  unpunished, 
tie  ocwsidered  that  vilifying  and  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of 
Judges  and  Magistrates  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  laws  of  the  country,  was  a  crime  of  a  very  heinous  nature, 
jQost  destructive  in  its  consequences,  because  it  tended  to  lower 
them  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  feel  a  proper  reverence 
and  respect  for  their  high  and  important  stations  ;  and  when  it  was 
stated  to  the  ignorant  aud  the  wicked,  that  their  Judges  and  Magis- 
trates were  ignorant  wd  ^nrupt,  it  tended  to  lessen  their  respect 
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for,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  because  they  were 
taught  to  think  ill  of  those  who  administered  them/  On  the  next 
day,  Mr.  Burke  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  above  ciAmmstance  in  the  following  speech  : 

Mr.  Burke  said  :  *  Mr.  Speaker,  the  licence  of  the  present  times 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  talk  upon  certain  subjects  in  which  parlia- 
mentary order  is  involved.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  them  with 
regularity,  or  to  be  silent  with  dignity  or  wisdom. 

*  It  has  not  been  uncommon  to  attack  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  itself  under  colour  of  attacking  those  irregular  publica^ 
tions  ',  and  the  House,  notwithstanding  this  colourable  pka,  has^ 
in  some  instances,  proceeded  to  punish  the  persons  who  have  thus 
insulted  it. 

^  I  understand.  Sir,  that  in  a  place  which  I  greatly  respect,  and 
by  a  person  likewfse  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  a  pamphlet 
published  by  a  Mr.  Debrett,  has  been  very  heavily  censured.  That 
pamphlet,  I  hear,  (for  I  have  not  read  it,)  purports  to  be  a  report  made 
by  one  of  your  Conunittees  to  this  House.  It  has  been  censured  (as  I 
am  told)  by  the  person,  and  in  the  place  I  have  mentioned,  in  very 
harsh  and  very  unqualified  terms.  It  has  been  said,  and  so  fkr 
very  truly,  that  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  execution  of  the 
law,  that  the  characters  and  reputations  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts 
in  Westminster  Hall  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
spect and  reverence ;  and  that  in  this  pamphlet,  described  by  the 
name  of  a  libel,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  those  Judges  upon  a 
late  occasion  have  been  aspersed,  as  arising  from  ignorance  or 
corruption.' 

'  Sir,  I  think  it  impossible,  combining  all  the  circumstances,^  not 
to  suppose  that  this  speech  does  reflect  upon  a  report  which,  by  aji 
order  of  the  Committee  on  which  I  served,  I  had  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  this  House.  For  any  thing  improper  in  that  report  I  am 
responsible,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  to  this 
House,  and  to  this  House  only.  The  matters  contained  in  it,  and 
the  observations  upon  them,  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  ojf  the 
House,  that  you  may  act  upon  both  in  the  time  and  manner  that  to 
your  judgment  may  seem  most  expedient,  or  that  you  may  not  act 
upon  them  at  all,  if  you  should  think  it  most  useful  to  the  puhlic 
good.  Your  Committee  has  obeyed  your  orders  5  it  has  done  its 
duty  in  making  that  report.  I  am  of  opinion,  with  the  eminent 
person  by  whom  that  report  is  censured,  that  it  is  necessary,  at 
this  time  very  particularly,  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  Judges. 
This,  however,  does  not  depend  on  us,  but  upon  themselves.  It  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  respect  of  all  the  constitutional 
authorities.  This,  too,  depends  upon  ourselves.  It  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Lords :  it  is  full  as  neoes- 
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aary  to  preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  upon 
vhjcfa  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  us  by  some  persons)  the  weight 
and  force  of  all  other  authorities  within  this  kingdom  essentially 
depend.  If  the  power  of  the  House  of  Conmions  is  d^raded  or 
enervated,  no  other  can  stand.  We  must  be  true  to  ourselves  -,  we 
ought  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  <mr  members  who  abuse  the  trust 
we  place  in  them  :  we  must  support  those  who,  without  r^ard  to 
consequences,  perform  their  duty. 

'  For  your  Committee  of  Managers,  and  for  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  the  report  was  deliberately  made,  and  does  not,  as  I  conceive, 
contain  any  very  material  error,  nor  any  undue  or  indecent  reflec- 
tion upon  any  person.  It  does  not  accuse  the  Judges  of  ignorance 
or  corruption.  Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calumniously. 
This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persons  whose  eloquence  entitles 
them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.  The  report  states,  that  the  Judges 
bad  given  their  opinions  secretly,  contrary  to  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted tenor  of  parliamentary  usage  on  •such  occasions.  It  states, 
that  the  opinions  were  given,  not  upon  the  law,  but  upon  the  case. 
It  states,  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  were  unprecedented, 
and  contrary  to  the  privil^es  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  states, 
that  the  Committee  did  not  know  upon  what  rule^  and  principles 
the  Judges  had  decided  upon  those  cases,  as  they  neither  heard  them, 
nor  arc  they  entered  upon  the  journals.  It  is  very  true,  that  we 
were  and  are  extremely  dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the 
consequent  determinationB  of  the  Lords ;  and  we  do  not  think  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
best  precedents.  None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  Committee,  as  I 
conceive,  (and  I  fiiU  as  little  as  any  of  them,)  disposed  to  retract,  or 
to  soften  in  the  smallest  degree. 

'  The  report  speaks  for  itself.  ^Vhenever  an  occasion  shall  be 
regularly  given  to  maintain  every  thing  of  substance  in  that  paper, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name,  for  ability,  learning,  or 
rank,  that  this  kingdom  contains,  upon  that  subject.  Do  I  say  this 
from  any  confidence  in  myself?  Far  from  it.  It  is  from  my  con- 
fidence in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  the  learning,  and  the  con- 
stitutional principles,  which  this  House  contains  within  itself,  and 
which,  I  hope,  it  will  ever  contain  j  and  in  the  assistance  which  it 
will  not  fml  to  afford  to  those  who,  with  good  intention,  do  their  best 
to  maintain  the  essential  privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient  law  of 
parliament,  and  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom. 

'  No  reply  or  observation  was  made  on  the  subject  by  any  other 
member. 

In  1795,  (November  23,)  Mr.  Sturt  read  to  the  House  several 
pages  from  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Thoughts  on  the 
English  Government,*  and  among  others  the  following : 

*  With  the  exceptionof  the  advice  and  consei^t  of  the  two  Houses 
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of  Parliament^  and  the  inteiposition  of  juries^  the  goyernment,  and  the 
administration  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  may  he  said  to  rest  wholly  and 
solely  on  the  king>  and  those  appointed  by  him.  Those  two  adjuncts 
of  parliament  and  juries  are  subsidiary  and  occasional ;  but  the 
king's  power  is  a  substantive  one,  always  visible  and  active.  By 
his  officers,  and  in  his  name,  every  thing  is  transacted  that  relates 
to  the  peace  of  the  realm  and  the  protection  of  the  subject.  The 
subject  feels  this,  and  acknowledges  with  thankfulness  a  superin- 
tending sovereignty,  which  alone  is  congenial  to  the  sentiments  and 
temper  of  Englishmen.  In  fine,  the  government  of  England  is 
ia  monarchy;  the  monarch  is  the  ancient  stock  from  which  have 
sprung  those  goodly  branches  of  the  legislature,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that  at  the  same  time  give  ornament  to  the  tree,  and  afford 
shelter  to  those  who  seek  protection  under  it.  But  these  are  still 
only  branches,  and  derive  their  origin  and  their  nutriment  from  their 
common  parent ;  they  may  be  lopped  off,  and  the  tree  is  a  tree  still  | 
shorn,  indeed,  of  its  honours,  but  not  like  them,  cast  into  the  fire. 
The  kingly  government  may  go  on  in  all  its  functions,  without 
Lords  or  Commons ;  it  has  heretofore  done  so  for  years  together, 
and  in  our  times  it  does  so  during  every  recess  of  Parliament  $  but 
without  the  King,  his  Parliament  b  no  more.  The  King,  therefore, 
alone  it  is  who  necessarily  subsbts  without  change  or  diminution ; 
and  from  him  alone  we  unceasingly  derive  the  protection  of  law  and 
government.* 

The  pamphlet  was  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
founder  of  the  Loyal  Association  of  1792,  and  a  keen  political  op- 
ponent of  the  party  who  adhered  to  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  had  now  caught  their  enemy  on  the  hip,  and  were  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  his  metaphor  !  The  passage  objected  to  had 
clearly  no  other  meaning  than  what  Mr.  Reeves  ascribed  to  it 
in  a  subsequent  pamphlet.  '  The  functions  here  meant,'  said  he, 
'  were  those  which  the  King  can  by  law  exercise,  and  not  such  aa 
he  cannot :  what  the  King  can,  and  not  what  he  cannot  do  ',  ac- 
cording to  that  axiom  of  our  law  respecting  the  regal  government. 
Rex  nihil  potest,  nisi  quod  jure  potest.  But  the  meaning  is  ex- 
plained fully  by  the  example  of  a  recess  of  Parliament.  '  In  our 
times  it  does  so  during  every  recess  of  Parliament.*  Thb  b  so  plain 
an  example  to  control  and  expound  the  whole  of  the  metaphor, 
that  I  will  not  add  one  more  syllable  upon  it.'  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  rendered  still  more  plain  by  exhibiting  the  passage  without 
the  metaphor  : 

'  In  fine,  the  government  of  England  is  a  monarchy, — the  mo- 
narchy is  the  caput  principium  et  finis  of  the  high  Court  of  Par- 
liament, or  Legislative  Council  of  the  realm,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, that,  at  the  same  time,  rejlect  dignity  on  the  King,  and 
afford  protection  to  the  subject ;  but  these  are  still  only  a  Council, 
{^  derive  their  origin  and  authority  from  the  rnqnarch  i  they  may 
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be  dissolved,  and  the  King  is  a  King  still,  deprived,  indeed,  of  this 
part  of  his  dignity,  but  not  losing  his  state  like  them,  who  become 
private  individuals.  The  executive  government  may  go  on  in  all 
Its  functions  without  Lords  or  Commons  j  it  has  heretofore  done 
so  for  years  together ;  and,  in  our  time,  it  does  so  during  every 
recess  of  Parliament )  but  without  the  King,  his  Parliament  is  no 
more.  The  King,  therefore,  alone  it  is  who  necessarily  subsists 
without  change  or  diminution,  and  from  him  alone  we  unceasingly 
derive  the  protection  of  law  and  government.* 

Thus  the  passage  was  not  only  innocent,  but  correct  j  but  if  it 
had  been  ever  so  incorrect,  woiid  such  incorrectness  have  been  a 
crime,  and  the  House  of  Commons  a  fit  court  to  try  the  offender  ? 
Above  all,  was  it  decent  that  all  those  who,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  then  pending,  were  contending  for  the 
utmost  latitude  of  toleration  in  matters  of  opinion,  should,  on  this 
occasion,  be  most  eager  to  be  prosecutors  and  judges  of  a  naan  for 
his  political  opinions  ? 

Mr.  Erskine  declared,  that  were  he  a  juror  himself,  he  would 
pronounce  a  verdict  on  Mr.  Reeves,  without  leaving  the  box.  He 
also  said,  '  When  a  jury  shall  be  empannelled  to  try  this  cause,  and 
see  the  attack  upon  the  constitution  stated  in  the  indictment,  they 
must,  I  am  convinced,  feel  themselves  involved  as  parties  in  the 
Ubel,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons  which  ordered  the  prosecu- 
tion.* It  is  most  true  that  juries  do  often  feel  themselves  involved 
as  parties  in  cases  of  libel,  sometimes  identifying  themselves  with 
the  prosecutor,  sometimes  with  the  defendant;  and  this  circum- 
stance, which  affords  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  making 
the  offence  of  libel  cognizable  even  by  a  jury,  is,  by  Mr.  Erskine, 
made  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  a  reason  for  urging  the  House 
to  send  Mr.  Reeves  before  such  a  tribunal ! 

Mr.  Fox  said, — '  I  always  doubted  the  wisdom  of 'prosecuting 
for  opinions ;  but  when  opinions  are  made  the  grounds  for  the 
alarming  bills  now  pending,  it  is  for  the  House  to  .see  whether  they 
ought  not  to  hold  this  lil^l  in  equal  abhorrence  with  any  that  ever 
came  before  them.  I  am  not  fond  of  prosecuting  for  opinions,  and 
I  propose  merely  that  the  House  should  publicly  declare  the  senti- 
ments they  entertain  of  this  atrocious  libel.  Great  God !  shall  it  go 
out  into  tJie  world  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
powerful  influence  in  the  Cabinet  (Mr.  Wyndham),  holds  the  doc- 
trine which  this  passage  inculcates  !  If  he  adheres  to  that  opinion, 
it  is  a  demonstration  £at  the  system  of  the  Cabinet  is  changed,  that 
a  settled  phm  for  overthrowing  the  liberties  of  the  people  is  enter- 
tained.* 

The  question  was  put,  that  the  said  pamphlet  be  read,  which 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  After  it  had  been  read  by  the 
derk,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  that  it  must  now  be  admitted  upon  full 
pcoof  to  be  the  folsest,  foulest,  dullest,  and  piost  malicious  pamphlet 
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that  had  ever  issued  from  a  prostituted  press.  Doubts  hadlieeii 
stated  whether  the  author  was  of  importance  enough  to  attract  and 
call  for  the  weighty  and  immediate  notice  of  that  House ;  but  they 
should  consider^  that  this  person  was  the  main  agent  and  abettor  of 
all  those  associations  which  originated  and  circulated  those  alarms 
'about  French  principles,  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  un- 
happy state  in  which  the  country  8t6od  at  that  moment.  He  con- 
sidered him,  however,  as  too  despicable  for  that  species  of  trial 
which  Sacheverell,  whose  works  contained  no  principles  more  de- 
testable, had  suffered.  He  would  therefore  move,  '  That  the  said 
pamphlet  is  a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  reflecting 
on  the  glorious  Revolution  j  containing  matter  tending  to  create 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  to  alien- 
ate their  affections  from  our  present  happy  form  of  government,  as 
established  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  to  subvert  the  true 
principles  of  our  free  constitution  -,  and  that  the  said  pamphlet  is  a 
high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House.'  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
finding  it  impossible,  he  said,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  an  instanta- 
neous decision  upon  such  a  mass  of  matter,  moved,  *  That  the  said 
pamphlet  be  taken  into  further  consideration  on  Thiu*sday.'  In  this 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair;  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  who  moved  that  the  word  '  to-morrow'  be  insert^ 
instead  of '  Thursday.' 

Mr.*  Fox  said, — '  Is  this  exceptionable  passage  so  long,  is  it  so 
doubtful,  that  after  having  heard  it  once  read,  the  House  can  have 
any  hesitation  with  respect  to  its  tendency  ?  Do  Ministers  wish  for 
the  delay  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  author  of  the 
libel  to  get  out  of  the  way  ?  Do  they  wish  for  time  in  their  dis- 
tressed situation  in  order  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  the  libel,  by  some 
straining  and  twisting  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  and  jus- 
tify the  declaration  set  up  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary 
at  War,  that  it  is  perfectly  innocent  ?  It  is  a  libel  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous nature,  and  a  worse  tendency,  than  any  that  have  been  issued 
by  the  Constitutional  and  Corresponding  Societies.' 

November  ^6. — The  debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  being  re- 
sumed, it  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Wyndham.  Mr.  Fox 
said, — *  My  own  difficulty  is,  what  the  conduct  of  the  House  should 
be  on  this  occasion.  I  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  prosecutions  ftir 
libellous  attacks  j  and  yet,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  Mr.  Reeves's 
Association  are  spreading  their  pernicious  doctrines  abroad,  I  am 
anxious  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  express  their  disappro- 
bation of  principles  recommended  by  that  Association.  /  wish  to 
get  at  the  author  of  this  pamphlet ;  and  this  is  so  material  an  ob- 
ject, that  I  think  the  better  way  would  be,  for  the  House  to  keep  this 
business  in  its  own  hands,* 

December  14. — ^The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire who  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlet^  entitled  ^  Thoughts  on 
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the  English  Government/  being  this  day  taken  into  consideration, 
Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  '  That  one  of  the  said  printed  books  be  burnt 
by  the  bands  of  the  common  hangman  in  the  New  Palace-yard, 
Westminster,  on  Monday,  the  91st  day  of  this  instant  December,  at 
one  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  that  another  of  the  said  print- 
ed books  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  before  the 
Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  on  Tuesday  the  22d  day  of  this  instant 
December,  at  the  same  hour  -,  and  that  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex  do  attend  at  the  said  times  and  places  respectively,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  burnt  there  accordingly.*  As  an  amendment 
to  this  motion,  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  moved,  '  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  pres^ted  to  his  majesty,  humbly  to  desire  his  majesty  that 
be  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  John  Reeves,  Esquire,  as  the  author  or  pub 
fisher  of  a  printed  pamphlet,  entitled '  Thoughts  on  the  English  Go- 
Tcmment,'  &c. 

Mr.  Fox  said, — '  That  as  a  pamphlet,  such  as  this,  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  they  should  not  content  themselves  with 
a  mere  vote  of  censure,  but  should  make  the  pamphlet  undergo,  as 
it  were,  the  ignominious  punishment  of  biu'ning.'  Arguments  had 
been  used  to  show,  that  the  House,  if  they  adopted  the  motion, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  judge  and  jury.  '  Is  it  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  it  must  be  so  9* — About  punishment  he  was 
little  solicitous,  and  he  should  even  have  cared  little  about  burning 
the  pamphlet,  if  Mr,  Reeves  had  not  been  at  the  head  of  these  Asso- 
ciations ;  and  if  this,  and  other  pamphlets,  circulated  by  these  Asso- 
ciations, had  not  proceeded  from  the  same  shop.  The  removal  from 
a  place  of  trust  was  certainly  a  severe  punishment ;  but  was  it  not 
inflicted  in  cases  where  particular  tests  were  not  taken  ?  Had  it 
not  been  inflicted  in  similar  cases  to  the  present  ?  In  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  interfered  in  an  election,  did  not  the 
House  petition  the  Queen  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  Almoner 
to  her  majesty  ?* 

Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  put,  and  negatived;  after  which,  Mr. 
Dundas's  motion  for  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed  against  Mr. 
Reeves  was  agreed  to.* 

•  On  the  trial  of  John  Vint,  in  1799,  for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of 
RuBsia,  the  same  Attorney-General  said,  *  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Reeves,  per- 
liap,  I  hardly  conduct  myself  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  having,  from 
denau:y,  abstidned  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  t  iking  any  share  in 
the  debate ;  whereas  I  ought  rather  to  have  followed  the  example  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  Imve  spoken  my  sentiments  upon  it,  and  after  the  address 
was  voted,  have  begged  that  his  Majesty  might  command  the  alleged 
libel  to  be  prosecutcST  by  some  other  of  his  servants.  I  admit  the  para- 
graph complained  of  in  the  book  of  Mr.  Reeves  was  improper,  but  upon 
reading  the  whole  of  it,  I  thought  it  manifest  that  the  author  had  no  evU 
iutcatkm/— 5rale  Triak,  vol  xxvii.  p.  639. 
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The  jury  pronounced  Mr.  Reeves  Not  Guilty.  To  complete 
this  memorable  case,  and  to  throw  additional  light  on  Mr.  Fox's 
sentiments  as  to  the  treatment  of  libel,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
the  following  passage  from  his  speech,  November  30,  1706u  tixHi  is 
between  the  introduction  into,  and  filial  disposal  by,  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Mr.  Reeves*s  pamphlet :  '  Th^hoqoufable  and  learned 
gentleman  has  spoken  of  libels  against  the  King  and  other  persons. 
His  opiniMi'  was,  thaK  libelling  the  King  and  individuals  had  noft 
been  snflMenily  punished  1  He  wotdd  proseeult^'  witb  the  iitnNist 
severity,  all  tibek  on  theoharaoters  of  peraonst,  wath  whatever  party 
they  were  oonneeted.  'Hie  most  exeasf^apy  rigmur  of  tbatadrt  hm- 
would  oonneet  with  equal  tempeaance  in  BeBpsct  t»ttbel»of  aaothar- 
description.  He  would  punish  whatever  reflected  on  the  digniiy^  «f 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  or  th^fair  {m^.QiindividuaU^andaU.poliH^al 
UbeU  he  would  leave  to  tkeimelpe$ ;  discmsiotk  on  G^^r/mvit,  ,,^0{ 
faras  thetf  did  not  interfere  with  private  character ,  h^4aould  parfMy( 
to  pas$  entirely  unrestraint i  that,  wa3  the  way  to  jffuvKe  the  Press 
respected  and  usefU.* 


Haiii»  or  THB  Sovh  ! 


Hasp  of  the  Soul  I  oh,  breathe  to  ma 

The  anthem  that  my  Laura  taught. 
In  youth's  exulting  m^4y» 

When  all  with  hope  and  joy  yraa  fraught*        , 

Then  fondly  did  my  heart  refoioe  . ,  > 

To  hear  thy  chords  with  magic  strung  -, 

And  the  deep  cadence  of  the  voice 

That  from  her  burst  of  rapture  sprung. 

Wake  the  wild  spell,  with  transport  blent. 

The  Syren  o*er  the  senses  threw. 
As  low  her  fragile  form  she  bent. 

And  from  thy  chords  such  music  drew» 
'  Her  eye  of  inspiration  beamed 

The  softened  ray  of  pure  devotion ; 
Or  then  with  Love's  own  lightning  gleamed, 
■    As  swelled  the  strain  in  deep  emotion. 
But,  silent  Harp  !  t^y  music  fled 

With  Laura's  evanescent  love  ; 
And  now,  forlorn,  to  eadness  wed, 

I  mourn  the  joy  I  ne'er  may  prove. 
Yet  thou,  deserted  Harp !  art  dear 

To  him,  like  thee,  thus  left  alone  ; 
While  fond  aflfection  lingers  near. 

To  worship,  though  &e  idol  *s  gone  ! 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sib,  CalcttUa,  July,  1827. 

It  is  a  bcX,  uwvwMtty  aciuiowledged  througfaout  the  Bengal 
army,  that  the  attachment  of  the  Native  soldiers  towards  the  service 
and  their  European  officers,  has  of  late  years  very  much  diminished, 
and  that  this  dmunution  increases  daily^,  to  the  great  deterioration  of 
this  army. 

The  consequences  which  must  naturally  ensue  in  the  course  of 
tmie,  should  die  Company's  dominion  in  the  East  be  seriously  at- 
tacked, (and  the  time,  I  fear,  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be,)  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  such  a  crisis,  the 
Bengal  army,  constituted  and  treated  as  it  now  is,  will  fiul  the  Go- 
vemment.  Late  events  in  this  country  have  too  plainly  manifested 
the  Httle  hold  which  Government  and  their  European  officeris  have 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  Native  soldiers  5  and  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  every  well-wisher  to  the  service,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
cover and  point  out  the  causes  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
those  remedies  which  may  remove  it. 

Under  this  impression,  I  am  led  to  give  my  opinion,  founded  on 
a  dose  observation  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  years. 

The  causes  of  the  diminution  of  attachment  to  the  military  service 
IB  the  Natives  are  too  numerous  and  minute  to  detail,  but  they  may 
almost  all  be  feirly  traced  to  the  grand  error  of  Government, — a  want 
of  consideration  uid  respect  for  the  Bengal  army,  both  Europeans 
aod  Natives  i  for,  say  what  they  will,  this  is,  and  must  be,  a  MOitary 
Government.  This  error  is  not  confined  solely  to  the  Government, 
but  descends  to  the  Commanders-in-Chief  (ever  since  Lord  Lake*s 
time)  and  King's  General  officers  on  the  staff  of  this  army  5  it  is  also 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  commanding  officers  of  Native  corps,  whose 
interest  in,  and  connection  with  them,  is  materially  lessened  by  the 
little  permanency  of  their  commands,and  curtailment  of  authority  both 
to  reward  and  punish  those  under  them.  Commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments, feeling  themselves  treated  with  little  consideration  and  respect, 
in  the  partiality  shown  to  those  of  his  Majesty,  retort  the  same  line 
of  conduct  upon  those  under  their  command,  and,  trusting  to  their 
authority  being  supported  against  their  inferiors,  act  sometimes  with 
glaring  partii^ty  towards  th^ir  officers  and  men,  alienating  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  both ;  and  thus  the  system  descends  through 
all  ranks.  The  erroneous  doctrine  held  by  many,  that  a  commanding 
oflker's  anUiority  is  not  to  be  called  in  question  by  those  under  his 
command*  though  exerted  in  the  cause  of  partiality,  because  it  would 
create  insubonlinataon,  b  highly  injurious.    A  commanding  officer's 

OneiUdattM,F^.\^.  I 
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conduct  ought  to  be  guided  by  that  rule  of  impartiality  which  can 
leave  no  room  for  its  being  called  in  question,  and  subordination 
from  respect  will  be  best  maintmned  by  such  a  line  of  conduct }  a 
soldier's  mouth  may  be  shut  by  penalties,  but  his  thoughts  cannot 
be  controlled  ;  and  the  soldier  of  this  army,  when  reduced  to  a  mere 
passive  machine,  is  little  fit  for  the  service  that  is  required  of  him  ; 
his  attachment  and  redpect  is  necessary  to  make  him  efficient  in  the 
great  day  of  need  to  ^8  Cfovemment,  whidi  mtkst  sooner  or  later 
arrive. 

Much  has  been  sdd  and  written,  drawing  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  Native  and  European  troops ;  but  I  would  ask,  are  they 
on  feir  and  equal  terms  ?  Officer  the  Native  regiments  ks  fully  as 
^hose  of  his  Majesty,  and  treat  them  with  the  same  respect  and  con- 
aideration,  and  then  see  what  they  will  be !  It  may  be  judged  of 
from  what  they  have  performed  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  ill 
treatment,  and  a  shameful  paucity  of  European  officers. 

Duty  alone,  in  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus  to  action  5  interest  ought  to  be  coupled  with  it,  when 
it  can  be  done  without  oflFering  too  great  a  temptation  to  forget  the 
former,  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  object  5  this  refers  to  the  regimental 
bazars,  now  a  mere  shadow  without  substance. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  but  that  regimental  bazars  were  much  more 
efficient  when  conomandlng  officers  had  an  interest  in  their  being  well 
supplied,  by  the  personal  benefits  accruing  from  them,  than  they 
are  under  the  present  system  5  the  evil  to  the  soldier  in  the  tax  for- 
merly levied  is  by  no  means  decreased,  but  transferred  only  from  the 
hands  of  the  conunanding  officer  to  a  chowdry  j  nay,  I  may  venture  to 
assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  evil  is  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Natives  of  this 
country  will  doubt,  that  where  a  European  could  make  100  rupees 
a  mondi,  a  Native  would  make  double  that  amount,  and  without  the 
flame  efficiency  of  supply. 

I  may  here  point  out  one  considerable  cause  of  the  difficulty  of 
fining  our  ranks  with  good  and  efficient  men  :  it  is  the  diminution 
of  the  pay  of  the  Native  soldier.  When  I  say  the  diminution  of 
the  pay,  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  such  in  amount 
is  lessened,  but  it  is  lessened  in  value  by  the  vast  increase  in  price 
(at  least  from  50  to  150  per  cent.)  of  every  necessary  article  of  his 
consumption.  With  all  other  classes  of  the  community  in  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  country,  the  price  of  labour  has  increased  with 
the  price  of  the  necessary  articles  of  subsistence  ;  with  the  Bengal 
soldier  it  remains  the  same. 

The  causes  of  the  diminution  of  attachment  and  respect  in  the 
Native  soldiers  to  their  European  officers  are  many  5  but  the  main 
soiurce  of  this  evil  also,  has  its  rise  in  the  little  i^nsideration  and 
respect  in  which  the  European  officers  are  apparently  held  by  Go- 
vernment J  this  has  the  baneful  effect  of  destroying  their  zeal  and 
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eiertion  in  uphcMpg  the  service  to  their  men,  end  the  interest  they 
Bhould  show  in  their  wel&re,  Uie  abuse  of  which  naturally  creates  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  attachment  and  respect  in  them. 

This  want  of  consideration  and  respect  by  Government  is  too  plainly 
manifested  in  numerous  ways,  and  sensibly  fHt  by  them,  though 
I  shaU  not  here  point  them  ou^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two. 

I  beheve  if  will  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  a  strong  necessity,  in 
an  army  constituted  as  this  is,  and  under  a  Military  Government  sudi 
as  ttiis  is,  held  by  a  name,  to  increase  and  uphold  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration for  the  European  character,  and  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  our. 
soldiery  for  their  European  officers  ;  for  call  this  Government  what 
name  you  will,  it  is,  and  evet  must  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Military  Government.  What  then  must  be  the  effect  both  upon  Eu- 
ropeans and  Natives  of  such  a  measure  as  the  institution  of  the  Mili- 
tary Courts  of  Request,  but  to  degrade  European  officers  in  the  eyes 
of  tfie  Natives,  by  being  brought  before  then\  upon  every  trifling  com- 
plaint, whether  well  or  ill  founded  ? — it  was  a  measure  highly  preju- 
dicial to  sound  policy.  Sufficient  authority  is,  or  ought  to  be,  vested 
in  a  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  to  settle  such  claims  as  are 
brought  before  him ;  but  the  trouble  is  now  taken  off  his  hands. 
Surely  it  was  a  trouble  properly  appertaining  to  his  situation,  and  he 
has  always  officers  under  him  to  have  recourse  to  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

What,  again,  I  would  ask,  must  be  the  effect  of  such  an  instance 
of  vtonl  of  consideration  towards  their  European  officers  as  we  have 
lately  witnessed,  when  all  medical  assistance  was  taken  from  a  de- 
tachment of  30  or  40  cadets,  proceeding  up  the  country,  under  the 
charge  of  an  experienced  and  valuable  officer :  and  they  were  left  to 
proceed,  even  without  a  supply  of  medicine.  This  valuable  officer 
(a  better  was  not  in  the  service)  lost  his  life  for  want  of  medical 
assistance.  This  officer  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it  was 
shameful  and  cruel  to  see  so  many  fine  lads  diseased  in  the  state 
they  Were,  without  any  kind  of  medical  aid.  It  must  be  pretty  well 
known  to  Government,  that  young  men,  just  entered  into  this  coun- 
try, are  more  liable  to  disease,  from  imprudence,  and  the  effects  of 
climate,  than  those  of  more  mature  age  and  greater  experience, 
and  consequently  require  more  medical  assistance  5  but  these  young 
officers  were  not  treated  even  with  the  consideration  the  same  num- 
ber of  private  European  soldiers  would  have  been  5  I  doubt  much  if 
any  general  officer  on  the  Staff  would  have  ventured  to  have  taken 
away  all  mcdi^  aid  from  such  a  detachment  of  privates,  proceeding 
as  these  officers  were.  It  is  no  argument  to  say,  that  Government 
were  ignorant  of  the  transaction  :  they  ought  not  to  have  been  ignor- 
ant oflt  5  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  being  reported  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  attend  to  the 
welfare  of  every  part  of  the  army  intrusted  to  his  charge  ;  and  when 
such  palpable  want  of  consideration  and  common  humanity  occur  in 
inferiors,  if  thrir  conduct  is  not  noticed  by  Government  with  the 
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censure  H  merits^  the  Government  itaelf  become*  a  patty  in  thfe 
commission  of  the  £iult^  and  is  jusdy  open  to  the  deep  condonnation 
such  conduct  calls  for. 

It  is  not,  under  such  an  arbitrary  Government  as  this,  to  be  ex- 
pected that  every  or  any  inferior  officer  will  bring  to  its  notice  the 
sins  of  omission,  or  commission,  of  those  high  in  authority.  Ahxiost 
certain  ruin  to  themselves  would  be  the  consequence ;  such,  at  least, 
is  the  universal  impression  on  our  minds  in  this  service.  It  cannot^ . 
or  ought  not,  justly  to  be  said,  that  the  Medical  Establishment  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  duties  required  of  it  If  it  is,  why  is  it  not  in« 
creased  ?  But  the  fieu^t  is  not  so ;  for  we  see  many  civil  stations  widi 
a  medical  man,  even  where  there  are  but  two  or  three  civilians ;  and 
at  some  of  these,  where  there  are  troops  and  a  medical  man  in  charge 
of  them,  who  could  easily  attend  the  civilians  also,  and  even  the  jai!, 
where  there  is  one. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  mention  another  of  the  impolitic  measured 
of  our  masters,  and  one  which  tends  to  bring  the  European  officers 
into  disesteem  with  the  Native  soldiers.  It  is  the  sci^rcity  of  lSun> 
pean  officers  with  Native  re^ments,  thereby  causing  three-fourths  of 
thein  to  be  mere  boys,  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  They  are  admit- 
ted into  the  service,  or  rather  allowed  to  join  re^ments,  and  have 
charge  of  companies,  much  too  young;  many  at  15  and  1$,  with 
the  manners,  appearance,  and  pursuits^  of  12  or  13,  mere  children. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  old  i^en,  such  as  our  companies  consist  of, 
can  respect  and  look  up  to  such  childish  things  as  their  guardians 
and  leaders  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  children,  thus  prematfffely 
let  loose  from  school,  will  pay  attention  to  the  grave  study  of  lan- 
guage i^nd  military  duty,  the  customs,  prejudices,  and  leadine  fea- 
tures of  the  Native  character,  on  that  they  can  duly  appreciate  Sem  ? 
No :  their  object  naturally  is  amusement,  and  all  which  trenches 
upon  this  desire  is  considered  an  irksome  task,  which  they  will  never 
learn,  unless  forced  to  it.  They  either  ought  not  to  be  acfcnitted  into 
the  service  under  17  or  18,  or  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  depdts,  (not 
in  or  near  Calcutta,)  in  classes,  and  their  final  admission  into  the 
service  depend  upon  their  scale  of  qualifications  in  the  language, 
customs,  &c.,  of  the  country. 

Another  impolitic  measure  is  the  system  of  the  Commissariat  and 
executive  department  of  public  works,  wherein  every  European 
officer  is  under  such  suspicion,  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  expenditure  of  every  rupee  which  passes  through  his  hands  j 
whilst  the  Native  sh'car,  or  babboo,  under  him,  who,  in  feet,  has  the 
expenditure  of  the  money,  is  exempted  from  this  j  plainly  implying, 
that  more  trust  is  reposed  in  his  honesty  that  in  that  of  commis- 
sioned officers.  These  things  are  seen,  felt,  and  commented  on  hy 
the  Natives ;  and  the  unavoidable  condusion  they  draw  from  them 
is,  that  the  European  officers  are  no  longer  worthy  of  confidence. 
The  general  feeling  of  this  army  is,  that,  let  your  cause  be  ever 
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9o  joBi,  jon  never  can  obtain  redress  against  the  arbitrary  authority 
ai  the  local  Goveroment,  however  unjustly  exercised.  Such,  with- 
out fear  of  contradictiony  X  aver  to  be  the  almost  universal  feeling ; 
I  believe  I  might  say  the  universal  feeling,  but  that  I  am  an  excep-, 
tion  (the  only  one  I  know  of)  to  it )  but  the  time,  trouble,  and  risk, 
atteodiDg  the  prosecution  of  any  appeal  agfdnst  Government,  is 
such  as  to  deter  most  men  from  persevering  in  the  attempt  Ask 
the  Bengal  army  if  such  is  not  the  fsict ;  and  then  ask  conmion  sense 
if  such  a  feeling  could  so  have  pervaded  it^  without  strong  grounds 
ibr  its  predomination  ? 

Another  cause  of  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  is,  the  r^u- 
latioii  (I  believe)  of  1894,  of  the  Court  of  Durectors,  (in  my  opinion 
erjroneouslj  int^reted  by  the  local  Government,)  confining  the 
allowances  of  companies  to  officers  actually  present  with  the  head- 
qBartera  of  their  regiments.  A  more  unjust  and  impolitic  measure 
never  could  have  been  thought  of.  By  its  operation,  the  captiiina 
and  senior  subalterns,  who  alone  are  eligible  for  detached  duties,  see 
their  allowances  sacrificed  in  favour  of  those  who,  from  their  stand- 
ing in  the  service,  or  want  of  qualification,  are  incompetent  to  per- 
form them,  and  by  this  incompetency  enjoying  the  emoluments  of 
the  senior's  absence.  This  measure  is  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  deter  the  jimiors  from  qualifying  themselves, 
either  bv  a  study  of  the  language,  or  knowledge  of  meir  military 
duties,  fox  the  more  important  ones  of  their  profession  y  for,  accord- 
ingly as  they  rise  in  qualification,  their  allowances  are  curtailed. 

Another  cause  of  discontent  is,  the  erroneous  idea  with  which 
yooi^  men  enter  this  service.  It  was,  some  35  or  40  years  ago,  a 
good  service^  and  the  delusion  still  exists  in  £ngland ;  consequently 
youiifg  men  come  out  with  sanguine  expectations,  not  only  of  speedy 
promotion,  but  of  bdng  able  to  live  upon  their  allowances  in  a  com- 
fofftable  and  even  luxurious  manner  ;  but  they  have  not  been  above 
\%  nuHilhs  in  the  country  ere  they  find  the  fiiilacy  of  these  expecta- 
tioas  }  they  find  they  can  scarcely  exist  as  gentlemen  upon  their  al- 
lowances, and  that  the  chances  are  about  six  to  one  against  their  reach- 
hig  the  rank  of  field-officers  ^  or,  if  they  do  hope  to  reach  it,  it  must 
be  so  late  in  life  as  to  make  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thus 
they  plod  on,  without  exertion  or  interest  in  their  profession.  I 
know  also,  that  with  many  in  England,  the  pension  is  wofully  mis- 
uuderstood.  Parents  fancy,  and  inculcate  the  idea,  that  if  their  chil- 
dren fM'c  so  unfortunate  as  to  reach  only  the  rank  of  captain,  after 
^5  years*  service,  they  are  entitled  to  retire  upon  the  handsome  pen- 
sion of  their  pay,  which  they  erroneously  consider  between  600/.  and 
700/.  per  annum,  instead  of  180/.  , 

When  the  present  allowances  of  the  Bengal  army  were  fixed,  Fut- 
ty^ur  was  a  frontier  station ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  army  was 
confined  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges^  with  the  advantages  of 
irater-carriage,  and  every  necessary  article  rf  consumption  100  per 
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cent,  cheaper  than  at  present.  Look  at  our  boundaries  now,  and 
the  distance  of  our  stations  from  the  source  of  supply ;  more  than 
half  the  army  removed  hundreds  of  miles  from  this  advantage,  and 
the  expenses  of  moving  increased  three-fold,  can  it  be  fidrly  said 
that  our  allowances  are  not  reduced  ?  Officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
Majesty's  service  get  an  increase  of  pay  for  length  of  service  in  parti- 
cular ranks  ;  not  so  those  of  the  Company.  Officers  of  his  Majesty's 
service  get  also  what  is  termed  blood-money, — a  twelvemonth's  pay 
on  being  wounded  $  not  so  those  of  the  Company.  Children  of  his 
Majesty's  officers  have  the  advantages  of  education  at  a  reduced 
expense,  and  a  £Eiir  field  open  to  their  exertions  being  rewarded  with 
commissions  -,  not  so  the  Company's.  The  circumstance  of  an  offi- 
cer's having  spent  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  gives  him 
no  claim  to  look  to  the  rewardof  acommbsion  for  any  of  fads  children; 
while  the  necessary  sum  he  is  obliged  to  remit  to  England  for  their 
education,  is  increased  by  the  breach  of  contract  in  our  honourable 
masters  in  the  depreciated  and  false  value  of  the  coin  in  which  we 
are  paid.  His  Majesty's  officers  in  their  temporary  service  in  this 
country,  where  duty  calls  them,  have  incre^ised  allowances,  to  put 
them,  as  it  is  said,  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  Company,  who  are  tied 
for  life  to  this  destructive  climate.  Compare  their  situations  but  ior, 
a  moment,  and  see  where  the  scale  of  advantage  preponderates. 

It  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  since  I  entered  this  service 
high  up  in  the  lists  of  lieutenants  of  my  regiment,  since  which  I 
have  seen  very  many  regiments  added  to  the  establishment,  and  yet 
have  no  prospect  of  being  a  field-officer  before  I  have  served  thirty 
years.  I  am  convinced,  I  speak  within  bounds,  when  I  say  no  offi- 
cer,  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  lucky  ones,)  who 
has'  entered  this  service  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  a  chance  of 
rising  to  the  rank  of  a  field-officer  under  a  {ieriod  of  thirty-eight 
years'  service.  Interest  also  in  the  distribution  of  appointments 
prevails  too  strongly,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claim  of  length  of 
service  -,  and  the  usages,  and  even  published  regulations  of  the  ser« 
'  vice,  are  departed  from,  whenever  strong  interest  exerts  its  influence 
over  them,  who,  from  the  temporary  nature  of  their  situations,  can« 
not  feel  a  proper  Interest  in  the  permanent  and  future  welfare  of  the 
service  at  whose  head  fortune  has  placed  them. 

The  junior  officers  of  this  army  have  strong  and  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  who  too  fre- 
quently, following  up  the  example  of  the  higher  authorities  in  their 
want  of  consideration  towards  their  European  officers,  neglect  their 
just  claims  to  consideration  and  attention,  and  suffer  them  to  be  in- 
jured and  insidted,  though  plainly  authorized  and  called  upon  to 
uphold  them  by  the  regulations  of  the  service.  Two  instances  have 
just  come  under  my  own  observation  in  proof  of  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  but  I  dare  not  give  you  the  particulars,  as  it  might  be  the 
means  of  pointing  me  out  for  persecution.     With  such  want  of  oour 
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fiideration  and  attention  to  the  European  officers^  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  if,  under  such  treatment^  they  should  fail  in  that  respect  and  at- 
tentionjdue  to  their  conunanding  officers ;  or  if  such  trieatment  should 
influence  them  in  their  conduct  to  those  under  their  command  ?  Let 
common  sense  answer  this  question,  and  then  look  &r  one  of  the 
csmcs  of  the  diminution  of  attachment  and  respect  in  the  Native 
soldier  to  his  European  officer.* 

Many  of  our  cantonments  swarm  with  European  and  Native  traders 
in  indigo,  cotton^  &c.  Shopkeepers,  half-caste  writers,  civil  offi- 
cers, &c.,  occupying  bungalos,  frequently  to  the  exclusion  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  station,  and  producing  a  scarcity  of  them,  which 
raises  the  rent  or  price  of  those  we  occupy  much  beyond  the  feir 
value,  to  die  great  detriment  of  our  interests  5  but  I  am  running 
into  a  detail  which  would  occupy  volmnes,  and  which  was  foreign 
to  my  intention,  for,  I  confess,  I  have  not  abilities  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  without  tiring  both  you  and  your  readers.  I  therefore 
leave  it,  in  hopes  some  one  more  able  (more  zealous  for  the  weal  of 
oar  masters  I  do  not  acknowledge)  will  enter  fully  into  the  causes 
of,  and  remedy  for^  the  lamentable  deterioration  of  the  Bengal 
tnny. 

M1LEN8I8. 


To  A  Lapy  Singing,  t 


Those  soothing  tones  so  richly  steal 
Upon  my  labouring  breast  and  brain. 

And  lifl  so  sofUy  sorrow's  seal. 

Oh,  dark-haired  minstrel, — sing  again  ! 

Yet  Love  so  soon  his  way  will  win 
Where  Pleasure  opes  her  golden  door. 

That  lest  the  traitor  now  glide  in. 

Oh,  dark-haired  minstrel, — sing  no  more! 


A.B. 


•  We  are  left  ,too,  to  the  mercy  of  every  Commander-in-Chief,  who,  for 
tlie  sake  of  patronage,  may  (as  lias  been  done  by  the  present  one,  in  the 
lueasure  of^oartially  remoring  regimental  officers  (majors)  to  the  con?- 
aand  of  regiments  to  which  they  do  not  belong,)  set  aside  the  long  esta- 
blished usages  and  constitution  of  this  army,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
^e  just  ri^ts  and  expectations  of  deserving  officers. 

t  From  *  The  Literary  Souvenir*  for  1828. 
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RSCOLLBCTIONS  Of  Coi«OII0IA>  IK  1819. 

We  embarked  at  Cmnana^  on  board  an  American  schooner,  for  la, 
GuBjn,  in  company  with  our  friend.  Captain  M ,  and  two  Co- 
lombian officers.  The  moon  shone  reBplendenllyi  and  weeqj^ed 
the  pleasure  of  a  charming  breeze,  which  assured  us  that  we  shoiiid 
soon  be  wafted  to  our  destined  port ;  this  we  had  great  reason 
to  desire,  owing  to  the  miserable  acocwunodation  afforded  by  our 
conveyance,  and  on  aecount  of  our  stodc  of  water^  which  proved  to 
be  of  a  most  fetid  description,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  A9§u- 
rance  of  the  captain,  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  celebrated 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bimker's^hiU. 

The  anchoraee  here  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  in  the  world,  though 
it  might  be  rendered  perfecdy  secure  by  constructing  a  pier,  which 
could  be  accomplished  with  flEu^iiity,  and  at  a  triflisg  cost  ^  sUck  aa 
undertaking  has  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  llie  Govera*- 
ment,  but,  like  many  other  good  projects,  it  was  discarded,  from  Uie 
indifference  of  these  people  to  improvement.  Exposed  as  the  shippiiig 
are  here  to  every  agitation  of  the  ocean  wkhin  any  moderate  distance 
of  the  land,  vessels  have  repeatedly  been  driven  on  shore  j  ev^n  in 
calms  the  sea  ofUn  rolling  tremendously,  when  there  is  no  windi  ao 
that  no  precaution  could  obviate  the  eviL 

The  Custom  House,  which  we  visited  with  our  luggage,  is  ratlKr 
an  extensive  building,  and  here  are  the  Government  offices  and  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Governor.  It  is  the  praietice  in  Co- 
lombia tp  present  your  passport  to  this  personage,  who  has  always  a 
question  or  two  to  entertain  you  with,  particularly  if  you  shduM  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  arrive  direct  from  Englanc^  as  the  people  here 
profess  abundance  of  regard  for  the  natives  of  tiiat  country,  and  are 
very  obsequious  towards  Englishmen  in  general.  As  we  had  dined 
with  this  gentleman  a  short  time  previously  at  Cumana,our  conver- 
sation was  confined  to  a  few  conmion-place  remarkSi  which  did  not 
occupy  him  long,  when  the  gallant  Colonel  A — ; — ,  with  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  politeness,  bade  us  buenos  dies,  and  retired  from  the 
audience-chamber;  it  was  the  only  time  we  had  the  honour  to  kiss 
his  Excellency's  himd. 

We  knew  La  Guayra  to  be  a  wretchedly  duD  place,  with  an  at- 
mosphere ill-calculated  for  the  constitution  of  an  Englishman,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  in  rinns,  from  the  effects  of  the  dread- 
fol  earthquake  of  1819.  We  were  conducted  to  a  posada,  some 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Government  House,  and  we  made  our 
appearance  just  in  time  to  partake  of  a  tolerably  generous  supply 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  country,  converted  into  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  dishes,  on  which  we  contrived  to  fare  sumptuously  enough. 
The  company  consisted  of  European  and  Apierican  agents,  masters 
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of  Fcsseb,  derkfl,  captains  of  privateers^  some  Colombian  officers^ 
young  adventurers  with  merchandize  from  England,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  ehevalierM  d'tiufm trie.  There  was  no  general  topic  of  conver- 
iadon,  but  abundance  of  talking  ^  and  we  all  ate  with  no  mean  ap- 
petite, considering  the  heat  of  Uie  weather  and  the  toughness  of  the 
viands. 

When  the  earthquake  of  1813  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Car- 
htccss  and  La  Guayra,  a  large  party  were  quaffing  their  claret  at 
this  very  house,  and  the  instant  the  shock  waa  felt,  the  whole  cater  id 
rose  simultaneously,  with  gestures  which  may  be  better  conceived 
dum  described ;  some  rushed  into  the  street,  without  looking  behind 
them  until  they  had  passed  the  walls  of  die  town ;  others  effected  their 
escape  by  the  balconies ;  but  the  maitre  d*hotel,Vfho  was  then  an  active 
little  Frenchman,  happened  to  be  in  the  attic  at  the  moment,  heroi- 
'  eaUy  clambet ed  upon  the  roof^  where  he  had  just  got  comfortably 
seated,  when  the  whole  gave  way,  mine  host  exclaiming,  with  the 
nidi$tU  of  his  sprightly  countrymen,  after  he  had  recovered  from 
the  confusion  of  the  sudden  tumble, '  Me  void  /  me  void  !  mes 
Miu  /*  although  I  doubt  whether  there  were  any  other  creatures 
thaa  bb  domestic  animals  to  witness  his  exaltation. 

When  we  feh  disposed  to  retire,  we  were  ushered  into  our  new 
apartment,  which  we  soon  found  to  be  as  hot  as  an  oven  3  its 
(tfmensions  did  not  exceed  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  in  breadth,  containing  three  stretchers,  or  pallets,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  mattress  no  thicker  than  a  bound  volume  of  '  The 
Oriental  Herald,*  stuffed  with  dried  grass,  or  some  such  substance, 
apiUow  composed  of  the  same  materials,  somewhat  bigger  than 
the  largest  size  of  the  most  fashionable  bustle,  and  a  couple  of 
ftoitt  Gennan  linen  sheets  3  three  straw-bottom  chairs,  two  ewers, 
and  a  substantial  deal  table,  with  a  neat^  but  inelegant  looking- 
glass,  waa,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  entire  stock  of  move- 
ables in  our  superbly-furlushed  chamber. 

I  awoke  about  midnight,  when,  gracious  heaven  !  who  (except 
my  heated  companions,  or  those  who  have  been  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta)  can  describe  the  nooist  condition  of  my  German  linen 
sheets,  and  Colombian  appurtenances !  Had  I  been  ten  nights 
exposed  to  the  humidity  which  reigns  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  I 
question  whether  my  skin  would  have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
suavity  }  but,  being  one  of  Fharaoh*s  lean  kine,  1  wa£  less  annoyed 
than  my  colleagues,  though  sufficiently  out  of  humour  to  condemn 
dose  rooms  in  a  warm  country,  and  wish  myself  almost  any  where 
elae.  We  all  arose  at  dawn  of  day,  and  hurried  into  the  sala, 
where  we  were  forthwith  furnished  with  coffee,  which  partially 
restored  what  good  nature  we  possessed  -,  but  even  this  compara- 
tively happy  state  did  not  deter  ua  from  execrating,  with  astonishing 
volubility,  the  total  absence  of  comfort  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World. 
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There  id  absolutely  nothing  uttractlTe  in  La  Guaynu  The  toWn 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  mountains^  and  is  not  wdtke  some 
parts  of  Gibraltar  {  there  are  two  or  ^three  tolerably  kvd  streets, 
which  are  clumsily  paved  with  curb  stones  -y  the  houses  are  small 
and  confin^  5  there  are  two  churches  ;  several  good  eoffioe-houses, 
and  numerous  billiard-tables^  which  are  always  well  attended.  The 
natives  amuse  themselves,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  round  their 
respective  dwellings,  when  the  men  smoke  cigars  m  their  shirt'* 
sleeves,  and  the  women  talk  nonsense,  or  fall  a-yawning.  The 
notes  of  a  guitar  are  sometimes  beard,  but  the  performers  require 
the  animation  and  ability  of  their  predecessors  to  produce  any  thin^ 
^ke  harmony  3  others  may  be  seen  stretching  their  weary  limbs  on 
the  beach,  or  standing  in  groups  on  the  wooden  wharf,  where  the 
merchants  congregate  to  complain  of  ^  hard  times  *  and  hot  weather. 
The  respectable  par|  of  the  population  is  composed  of  English, 
Americans,  German,  and  other  foreigners.  It  is  the  sea-port  of 
Carracas,  and  the  exj^rts  are  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  hides,  and 
indigo,  which  are  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  oa 
the  backs  of  mules. 

Mecatia  is  an  insignificant  village,  containing  some  forty  or  fifty 
houses  and  huts,  about  half  a  imle  from  La  Guayra,  and  where 
most  of  the  merchants  reside,  as  it  is  decidedly  prefbrable  to  thi^ 
town  itself,  on  account  of  its  being  considerably  cooler.  Notwith- 
standing La  Guayra  is  excessively  hot,  yet  there  are  few  cases  of 
fever  there,  although  there  is  enough  filth  throughout  the  place  to 
engender  a  pestilence.  The  market  here  is  little  superior  to  that 
of  Cumana,  but  the  frequent  arrivals  from  Europe  and  St.  Thomas* 
bring  good  supplies  of  seasonable  articles  9  there  is  abundance  of 
delicious  fish,  and  plenty  of  claret  wine,  which,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  reasonable  commodities  in  the  place,  besides  plantains  aud 
Indian  corn. 

Having  gratified  omr  curiosity  with  disjmnted  La  GKiayra,  vfe 
hired  mules  for  Carracas,  after  the  rate  of  three  dollars  a-day,  en- 
gaging to  feed  the  animals  during  our  sojourn  in  the  city,  t  got  a 
lusty  one,  and  borrowed  a  pair  of  good  English  spurs  ^om  a 
German  fHend  who  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us.  Our  saddles 
and  bridles  were  Englbh,  but  none  of  the  best,  though  quite  good 
enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  needless  to  relate  how  obstinate  a 
mule  is,  especially  if  a  native  of  Colombia,  with  an  untutored  Eng- 
lishman on  its  back  :  the  ^t  is,  this  batch  was  perfectly  unmanage- 
able, although  we  had  no  disposition  to'  show  off  j  and  as  they  were 
determined  that  we  should  not  guide  them,  we  very  wisely  permit- 
ted them  to  guide  ns.  The  actual  distance  from  La  Guayra  is  said 
to  be  12  English  miles,  and  the  journey  is  generally  accomplished 
in  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours. 

The  road  to  Carracas  was  cut  by  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  vast  moun- 
tain Avila,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  which  is  paved  in  some  places.  The 
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behest  part  of  the  irwnntahi  you  Bscmd,  on  the  way  to  Carraoas, 
may  be  compated  at  about  5ppO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean>  at 
which  particular  spot  is  a  venta,  where  refreshments  are  furnished, 
aod  whete  there  is  a  very  romantic  drawbridge  $  the  remainder  of 
the  road,  from  thence  to  Carracas,  is  in  pretty  good  repair,  and  very 
pleasant.  In  a  very  short  time  after  quitting  Sds  place,  you  behold 
Carracas,  which  b  3,490  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  almost  im- 
mediately below  you ;  the  prospect  is  really  grand  in  the  extreme, 
and  presents  some  of  the  most  sublime  and  picturesque  scenes  I 
ever  witnessed.  It  was  now  growing  dark,  and  we  humoured  our 
mules  into  an  amble^  which  soon  brought  us  to  a  guard-house^ 
where  a  trifling  toll  is  exacted,  which  having  satisfied^  we  proceeded 
to  the  city« 

At  every  step  in  your  approach  towards  the  populated  part  of  the 
city,  you  see  signs  of  the  Lamentable  devastation  occasioned  by  the 
eartliquake  in  1812.  We  were  conducted  to  a  very  comfortable  hotels 
with  a  large  court-yard,  good  stabling,  and  a  couple  of  handsome 
billiard-tables  -,  but  whsU;  we  stood  most  in  need  of  was  a  good  bed, 
and  in  this  particular  we  were  certainly  acconunodated  as  well  as  yve 
had  any  right  to  expect. 

Early  tiie  next  morning,  we  walked  to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  is 
the  largest  of  several  squares  in  Carracas,  and  where  the  market  is 
kept.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  butchers*  meat,  as^also  some  apples  and  peaches, 
(about  the  size  of  our  largest  apricots,)  but  neither  ai  these  pos- 
sessed the  European  flavour  5  nevertheless  they  were  very  acceptable 
to  us.  The  temperature  of  Carracas  is  delightfid,  though  it  is  rather 
hot  during  the  middle  of  the  day  -,  but  the  morning  and  evening  are 
extremely  {deasant  and  inviting.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  remark-' 
able,  and  with  proper  management  the  European  fruits  and  esculents 
may  lie  brought  to  great  perfection  -,  the  cocoa  is  the  finest  in  the 
worid,  aod  the  neighbourhood  of  Carracas  is  famed  for  its  indigoes« 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  we 
fended  that  it  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Cadiz  in  many  respects^ 
The  houses  are  substantially  built,  commodious,  and  comfortable, 
and  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  exceedingly  clean.  There  are 
between  ^,000  and  25/X)0  inhabitants  of  all  colours,  and  numerous 
stores,  and  shops  well  stocked  with  every  description  of  merchan- 
dize. The  cathedral  of  Carracas  is  a  noble  edifice,  but  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable  in  its  interior  construction.  There  are  several 
churches,  but  the  most  admired  is  that  of  Alta  Maria,  which  is  cer»> 
tainly  a  very  handsome  building ;  there  are  two  nunneries,  and  three 
monasteries,  as  wdl  as  either  three  or  four  hospitals.  We  saw 
several  ladies  in  the  Cadiz  costume,  and  they  used  their  fans  and 
feet  with  as  much  adroitness  as  the  belles  of  that  famous  city  j  but 
with,  all  due  deference,  I  must  confess*,  that  I  thought  them  much 
less  engaging  than  the  Ga^tanas.    The  fair  sex  of  Carracas  inva- 
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riably  make  their  purdiases  at  ni^t,  assigning  as  a  reason  (which 
is  plausible  encnigh)  that  die  heat  of  the  day  is  too  oppressive  lor 
them  to  ventm'e  out ;  hut  I  suppose  thej  often  .diseover  that  some 
articles  appear  to  more  advantage  in  the  shop  than  at  the  hreal(fiistr 
table.  «- 

We  attended  two  or  three  tertulUu,  where  our  eyes  were  bktosed 
with  a  sight  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  characters  whose  nfioues 
have  so  often  figured  In  our  public  prints ;  but  ic^  were  so  unchstrita^ 
ble  as  to  conskier  them  raither  ordinary  ^t(»n>  thoi^h  they  niay  be 
most  excellent  soldiers.  We  were  a  little  surprised  to  finid  the  offi- 
cers of  a  repubUc  decorated  witJi  an  *  Order,*  which  they  highly  ve- 
nerated :  indeed^  we  could  plainly  perceive  that  they  were  ex^mely 
proud  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  'Liberator*  has  been  so  profose 
in  the  distribution  of  his  green  ribbons. 

There  is  a  newspaper  published  here  in  English  and  Spanish;  and 
very  ably  conducted  by  an  English  gentlemen^  The  theatre,  which  is' 
small,  was  closed  for  the  want  of  performers.  There  are  several 
Americans  established  in  Carracas,  who  introduce  from  the  States  a 
'  pretty  considerable'  quantity  of  'notions  j**  and  there  are  English, 
French,  and  others,  who  have  their  notions  too.  Most  of  them  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Colombia ;  and  it  is  not  (surprising  to 
see  agents  anxious  to  sell  their  merchandize,  even  at  ruinous  prices, 
where  so  much  competition  exists,  which  is  occasioned  by, the  ina- 
moderate  quantities  of  goods  poiu'ed  into  that  market  from  al)  quar- 
ters. Very  many,  I  am  convinced,  heartily  .wish  that  they  ha4  never 
known  more  about  Colombia  than  a  London  lawyer's  clerk ! 

The  Colombians  have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  their  predecessors, 
without  gaining  a  solitary  virtue, — let  the  interested  advocates  of 
Colombia  say  what^they  may  to  the  contmry !  Ask  whether  the 
men  '  in  office*  are  not  as  passionaitely  fond  of  gold  as  any  follower 
of  Columbus  was  known  to  be ;  and  the  reply  wiM  be,  that  the  mo- 
dem has  discovered  a  more  reputable  maiuier  of  procuring  it:  There 
is  no  spirit  of  industry  in  the  country,  and  a  degree  olagnomiace  pre- 
vails, even  in  the  hi^ier  classes,  w^ch  must  strike  every  straj^r 
with  astonishment. 

The  children  are  taught  to  sip,  aguardiente,  imder  the  erroneous 
idea  that  it  will  strenglJben  them  ^  but  this  early  use  of  bnmdy  be- 
comes habitual,  and  it  is  the  conmion  practice  pf  the  ladies  to  take 
it  before  breakfast.  To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  will  mention  an 
anecdote  which  amused  me  much  at  the  time.  I  w(^  in  company 
with  several  Englishmen  at  a  small  inn  in  the  neighbourhood,  c^ 
Puerto  Cabello,  when  an  Eogli^man,  whom  we  afieffwanis  learnt 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Colombian  service,  alighted  with  his  wife,  a 
very  pretty  young  damsel,  about  the  age  of  18.     The  limdtord,  a 

*  The  American  term  for '  sundries.^ 
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FrcDehflum,  told  vs  at  breakfiist,  that  be  observed  tbe  Colonel,  early 
in  the  oiomitig,  fldgettitig  about  tbe  cbamber-door  ;  and  his  curios- 
ityiTBs  hi  consequence  excited.  A  servant  appeared  in  a  minute 
afterwards,  with  a  capita  of  this  exhilarating  beverage,  which  the 
ffikaoX  soldier  ^^onveyed  to  his  mistress.  Oor  Colonel  subsequently 
declared  to  tbe  UuMUord  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  office,  and  that 
he  was  apprehensive  that  some  of  our  party  might  have  detected  him 
in  the  fact,  winch  would  have  conveyed  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  the  delicacy  of  the  Colombian  ladks. 

We  bad  not  time  to  visit  the  Silk  de  Carracas,  which  is  ■  feet 
ah6ve  tbe  level  of  the  ocean.  Having  taken  a  formal  leave  of  all 
ottracqvahitances,  we  mounted  our  mules,  much  pleased  with  our 
visit,  and  returned  to  La  Guayra.  Our  expenses  here,  independent 
of  mule-hire*  we  reckoned  at  about  three  dollars  per  day,  which  we 
thoiigfat  reasonable  enough,  considering  the  clean  streets  and  invi* 
goratiag  climate. 


Stanzas. 


'  LivB  and  be  happy,*  did  I  hear  thee  say. 
Live  and  be  happy,  lady,  tell  me  how ; 
Dost  thou  believe  I  *m  happy  when  from  thee  ? 
Why  then  this  heavy  heart,  this  clouded  brow, 
Fedings  depressed,  by  nature  gay  and  free  > 

Well  mayest  thou  £uicy  happiness  so  Hght, 
For  with  thee  all  is  beautiful  and  gay  ^ 
Thy  countenance  (as  the  high  seraph's)  bright, 
Di^iela  all  ^oom,  creates  a  brilliant  day, 
Aad  speaks  the  paradise  within,  thy  breast ; 
Where  innocence  has  empire — love  is  bleat. 

Yestere*en  I  marked  the  moon,  as  through  the  clouds 
She  slowly  rose — she  seemed  in  sorrow  elad  5 
1  viewed  ttie  fleecy  vapours,  as  tbe  shrouds 
She  laid  her  woes  in, — grief  sees  all  things  sad ; 
thef  passed — she  shone  in  spotless  fields  of  ether, 
Bri^t  as  when  'neath  her  beams  we  Ve  strayed  together. 

MellMHigfat  she  aogored  thy  qaidL  fetom. 
And  with  the  Hiougbt  a  heart-reaving  sigh 
Awme  ',     '  these  aorrows  leave 

Fond  recollections  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Say  I  can  live,  my  love,  and  hap^y  be. 
For  all  is  happiness  if  viewed  with  thee. 

G.  W. 
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To  the  E^tors. 

Gentlemen,— The  liberal  manner  in  which  you  have  laid  open 
your  columns  for  the  diffusion  of  every  information  relative  to  the 
present  state  of  the  trade  with  India  and  China,  induces  me  to  offer 
a  few  observations  Upon  it  whilst  the  pens  of  your  more  able  cor- 
respondents are  unemployed. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  that  body  of  men  to  whom  we  gratui- 
tously ^ve  the  title  of '  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  East  Indies/  is  a  very  pecuh'ar  feature  in  the  history  of  mo- 
dem times.  There  is  no  great  cause  of  wonder  in  the  circumstance 
that  necessitous  governments^  like  necessitous  men,  will  subject 
themselves  to  usury  and  extortion  to  obtain  a  temporary  relief 
from  their  difficulties  5  that,  for  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  money, 
the  Government  of  that  day  should  l^alize  this  monopoly  by  way 
of  remuneration  to  the  lenders  ',  or  that  it  made  this  Company,  like 
an  adopted  child,  an  object  of  especial  favour.  But  it  may,  and 
will,  excite  the  astonishment  of  a  future,  if  it  do  not  of  the  present 
generation,  that  it  should  have  had  the  address  to  obtain  from  all  the 
descendants  of  its  foster-parent,  from  all  the  different  governments 
under  which  it  has  existed,  an  increasing  share  of  tenderness  and  in- 
dulgence. 

The  constituted  authorities  have  lately.  It  is  well  known,  made 
some  sweeping  changes  in  our  syst«n  of  commerce ;  have  set  about 
their  work  with  a  vigour  which  made  some  of  the  old  school  shake 
their  heads  in  fear  that  it  would  be  overdone.  The  local  and  tem- 
porary interests  of  thfe  few,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  general  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  many,  and  the  historian  will  dwell  upon 
this  period,  and  mark  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era, — as  a 
picture  of  Genius  rising  from  its  slumber,  and  dispersing,"with  its 
bright  and  beautiful  rays,  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  the  darkness 
of  ignorance.  And,  at  the  time  that  he  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  this  Company,  he  must  say  to  posterity,  that  whilst  the  Legisla- 
ture were  professing  to  act  in  every  other  branch  of  our  commerce 
upon  new  and  more  enlightened  principles,  they  permitted  this  to 
remain  fettered  with  a  monopoly  oiore  injurious  than  any  which 
they  had  succeeded  in  destroying, — ^an  inconsistency  in  these  times, 
no  less  glaring  than  it  would  have  been  for  Henry  VIII.  to  have 
asked  his  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  money  to  maintain  the  clergy, 
or  for  Oliver  Cromwell  to  have  granted  a  special  license  for  the  rais- 
ing of  a  baronial  castle,  at  the  time  he  was  seeking' their  general 
destruction.N 

The  Company  of  which  I  speak  has,  it  must  be  ^idmitted,  felt 
something  of  the  influence  of  the  new  system  5  it  has  been  compelled 
ta  answer  questions  which  were  never  put  to  it  before^  and  some  few 
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of  Its  snperfiuotts  privileges  have  been  wisely  gireii  tip,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  spirit  of  the  times. 

It  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one  al  all  interested  in  this  trade, 
that,  of  the  privileges  to  which  I  allude,  the  first  was  the  permission, 
by  the  53  Geo.  III.,  for  British  vessds  of  more  than  350  tons  bur- 
then to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  special  license,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  all  ingress  to  China  direct  fVom  En^and  being  denied  as 
beretolbre. 

llie  reasons  of  the  Company  for  not  having  granted  this  permis- 
sion to  vessels  of  less  than  350  tons  burthen,  were  explained  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  reference  to  them, 
the  report  of  that  Committee  states — 

'  The  first  proposition,  for  imposing  a  limitation  as  to  tonnage, 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
understood  to  be  founded  upon  a  principle  of  guarding  against  the 
dangers  to  which  vessels  of  less  burthen  than  400  tons  would  be 
exposed  in  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  also  of  providing  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  which  might  by  afifected  by  permitting 
importations  in  smaller  vessels.* 

The  rqjort  goes  on  to  state,  that,  on  a  previous  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  this  trade.  Lord  Melville  had  expressed  hunsetf  not  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  the  restriction,  and  that  the  following  additional 
reasons  had  been  assigned : 

'  That,  by  allowing  ships  of  400  tons  to  engage  in  the  trade,  suffi- 
cient facility  would  be  afforded  to  the  more  respectable  houses  of 
business  desirous  of  entering  into  an  honourable  commercial  inter- 
course with  India,  to  the  exclusion  of  characters,  not  sufiicientiy 
responsible,  disposed  to  engage  in  speculations  of  mere  chance  out- 
ward, and  smugging  homewards.  That  the  larger  vessels  would 
keep  alive  the  impression  amongst  the  Natives  of  the  East,  of  our 
maritime  strength,  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Americans,  who  navigate  ' 
very  small  vessels  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  East. 

'  That  the  Company's  tea  trade  would  be  injured  by  the  illicit  im- 
portation of  tea,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur,  if  vessels  unli- 
mited in  numbCT  and  size,  were  permitted  to  come  to  the  outports, 
and  to  resort  to  the  numerous  Eastern  Islands,  where  tea  from  China 
might  easily  be  procured.' 

These  arguments  were  specious  enough  to  impose  upon  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  day,  (for  I  will  not  suppose  it  guilty  of  connivance 
witk  the  Company,)  and  men  silently  allowed  its  simplicity  to  be 
duped  by  them.  A  space  of  nearly  eight  years  elapsed  before  the 
Company  were  again  questioned  on  the  subject,  and  then,  the  affair 
having  fallen  into  very  different  hands,  this,  the  second  of  the  privi- 
l^es  I  have  adverted  to,  being  no  longer  tenable,  was  abandoned. 
It  was  not  given  up,  however,  without  some  little  further  display  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  of  their  fertility  in  reasons.  ^Vhen  they 
were  examined  through  one  of  their  own  Directors,  (Mr.  Charles 
Grant,)  by  the  Committee  Whose  report  I  have  referred  to,  they 
appear  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  apprehension  of  smuggling, 
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as  connected  with  the  question  of  tonnage^  for  that  restriction  is 
then  stated  by  Mr.  Grant  *  to  hare  proceeded  entirely  from  an 
apprehension,  that  if  numerous  small  vessels  were  introduced  into 
the  trade  of  Eastern  India,  depredations  might  ensue  upon  the 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Islands.*  '  In  any  other  respect^  (says  Mr. 
Grant,)  it  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  the  Company  ;*  and  this 
impression,  he  thinks,. is  that  'of  the  Court  of  Directors  at  l^ge.* 
The  limitation  of  tonnage,  he  again  says, '  was  fixitm  a  huaiane 
political  reason.' 

One  of  these  excuses  must  have^  created  some  amusement  to  our 
transatlantic  Mends  $  I  mean  as  to  the  alleged  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing the  superiority  of  our  maritime  force  in  comparison  with  theirs. 
Wonderful  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India  was 
here  exhibited,  a  character  in  which  the  desire  of  gain  is  the  most 
prominent  feature,  and  a  perfect  indifference  as  to  whether  that  gain 
comes  to  them  in  vesseb  of  800  or  100  tons  burthen. 

During  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
trade,  under  the  restrictions  specified,  to  the  period  when  the  limita- 
tion of  tonnage  was  taken  off,  the  British  merchant  sat  down  quietly 
under  the  opprobrious  jealousy  of  this  incorporated  body,  for  (and 
the  fact  is  not  generally  known)  the  restriction  appli^  only  to  ships 
clearing  out  from,  or  entering  at,  a  British  port,  for  or  from  a  port 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Vessds  trading  under 
the  Circuitous  Trade  Act,  or  between  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  the 
East  Indies,  or  under  the  act  then  recently  passed  for  permitting 
British  vessels  from  India  to  enter  at  a  fordgn  port, — in  a  word,  ail 
vessels  not  proceeding  from,  or  bound  to,  the  United  Kingdom,  were 
exempt  from  the  restriction  of  tonnage. 

This  fact  alone  iUustrates  the  futility  of  the  reason  assigned  for  its 
continuance  by  Mr.  Charles  Grant ;  for  danger  arising  in  the  Eastern 
Islands  was  to  be  expected  as  much  from  vessels  trading  with  the 
Mediterranean,  or  with  any  foreign  port  in  Eurc^,  as  from  ^ose 
^^ich  might  proceed  direct  from  England. 

The  Anierican  thanked  us  for  protecting  him  rather  than  our 
own  countrymen.  He  carried  on  his  trade  free  and  unshackled :  and 
we  never  heard  that  he  created  any  disturbance  with  '  the  natives  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  he  was  quite  as  much  respected  in  his 
schooner  of  120  tons,  as  Don  Company  in  his  *  floating  hotel'  of 
1000  tons. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  India  is  such,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  they  were  flattered  into  subjection  by  a  power  which, 
having  artfully  surroimded  itself  at  all  times  with  the  glitter  of 
pageantry  and  pomp,  having  conducted  its  affairs  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
ficence, has  impost  even  upon  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and  di- 
verted their  attention  as  well  from  the  ruinous  profusion  by  which 
that  magnificence  was  supported,  as  from  the  many  important 
advantages  of  which  it  unjustly  deprived  them. 

lAverpool  Mercury,  November  9!Z,  18^7.  Zabbs. 
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Emicxation  and  tbb  East  India  Company's  Monopoly. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  which  has 
just  heen  published,  contains  a  mass  of  highly  important  information 
repertlng  the  distressed  situation  of  our  labouring  population  5  the 
picture  is  indeed  gloomy,  but  well  calculated  to  arouse  a  strong  feel- 
ing (X  interest  on  their  behalf;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  e^cist  as  to  the  mode  in  which  relief  should  be  administered,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
ftre  of  this  important  class  of  the  community,  to  reflect  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  and  the  country  will  now  be  increasingly 
drawn  to  the  consideration  of  their  case. 

Tbc  iniDiedbto  cau:*c  of  the  existing  distress  is  doubtless  want  of 
em pbymen t ,  Our  populat  i on  far  exceeds  our  present  means  of  em- 
plojiog  them  ^  It  is  obvious^  therefore,  that  relief  must  be  obtained  in 
otw  of  ^wo  ways, — ekber  the  number  of  the  labourers  must  be 
diinir'!«Ti--fT,  or  fin  incre?^^f^  of  employment  found  for  them. 

^itb  respect  to  lessening  their  numbers  by  emigration,  it  must, 
if  pursued  on.  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive  to  afford  any  sensible, 
relief,  be  attended  with  an  expense  which,  in  the  present  financial 
situation  of  this  country,  would  reader  the  measure  utterly  unjusti- 
fiable 'f  such  a  proposal  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
single  nM>ment,  unless  it  can  be  satis&ctorily  shown  that  it  is  not 
possible,  by  a  legitimate  extension  of  our  conunerce,  to  employ  them 
St  home.  So  far^  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  we  have 
most  sa^isfiictory  evidence  to  the  contrary  3  and  it  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  true,  that  while  we  are  suffering  under  the  pressure  of  an 
almost  overwheUmng  debt,  while  pur  labourers  are  enduring  the 
greatest  privations,  and  pauperism,  like  a  canker,  is  undermining 
Uie  prosperity  of  the  State,  this  nation  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  individuals,  who  hold  a  monopoly  which  is  scarcely  of  any 
service  to  them,  denied  an  intercourse  with  India  and  China ;  two 
countries  which  contain  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  universe, 
and  whose  situation  and  circumstances  are  such  as  to  warrant  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  result  of  a  free  commercial  inter- 
course with  them,  both  as  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and 
almost  imlimited  employment  to  our  poor.  Our  connection  with 
India  already  affords  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  would  be 
the  case,— the  amount  of  our  exports  to  India  and  China,  when  the 
trade  was  thrown  open  in  1814,  was  1,696,400^;  in  1826,  they  in- 
creased to  4,877,133/.  In  cotton  cloths  the  increase  has  been  truly 
astonishing, — the  exports  of  this  article,  which  in  1814  was  but 
OrienUtl  Herald,  Foi.  16.  K 
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little  more  than  800^000  yards^  amounted  in  182G  to  upwards  of 
26,000,000  yards.  If  such  has  been  the  result  of  throwing  open 
this  trade,  which  was  the  worst  part  of  the  Company*s  monopoly ; 
if  such  an  increase  has  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  their  produce  have  been  subject  to  most  oppressive  discrimi- 
natirig  duties  in  this  market,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
entertained  that  if  these  restrictions  were  altogether  removed,  and 
(what  h  of  still  greater  moment)  if  the  trade  of  China,  a  country 
containing  the  largest  associated  population  in  the  universe,  were  also 
freely  opened  to  British  enterprise  and  skill — that  a  growing  com- 
merce witli  lliese  boundless  and  populous  territories  would  afford 
ample  employment  to  our  population.  At  all  events,  it  is  utterly 
imwarrantable  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expensive  expedient  as 
emigration,  until  a  feur  trial  has  been  made  of  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  these  countries. 

If,  howeverj  the  condion  of  our  poor  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions  for  their  relief,  there  surely  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  Government  at  once 
to  purchase  the  East  India  Company's  Charter;  which  could  readily 
be  done  by  giving  the  East  India  Stockholders  a  moderate  advance 
on  their  dividends.  We  shoidd  thereby  derive  a  certain  positive 
national  benefit  of  incalculable  amount  j  whereas  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  other  plan  is  at  the  best  uncertain  and  altogether 
problematical. 

Whatever  determination  may,  however,  be  come  to  respecting  the 
proposal  of  at  once  purchasing  the  East  India  Company^s  Charter, 
there  can  surely  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  preventing  its 
renewal^  and  although  no  definitive  arrangement  will  take  place 
respecting  this  till  the  year  1833,  yet  there  is,  even  now,  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Perhaps  at  the  present  moment  (and  certainly  it  will  be  the 
case  ere  long)  the  work  of  intrigue  and  negociation  may  be  going  on 
by  the  Company.  In  order  to  counteract  this,  and  seciu%  the  great 
object  in  view,  there  is  no  step  so  likely  to  prove  effectual  as  the 
sending  up  a  deputation  from  the  principal  commercial  and  manu- 
fiurturing  towns  through  the  kingdom.  Let  this  course  be  tJcen, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  successfiil  result  3  but  if  these  classes 
do  not  soon  express  themselves  very  fully  and  decidedly — if  they 
slmnber  on  their  posts  about,  this  all-important  national  measure, 
they  will  suddenly  find  themselves  again  subject,  for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  to  all  the  contemptible,  mischievous,  and  baneful  absurdities 
of  thb  odious  Monopoly. — Bristol  Journal. 
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BT  Sir  Albxandbb  Jobkston^  in  Cbtlon. 

Wb  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  adverted^  \?itii  pride  and 
I^easure,  to  the  labours  of  the  distinguished  individual  named  above^ 
—labours  which  clearly  establish  his  claim  to  the  title  of  patriot,  as 
well  as  philanthropist,  and  will  do  honour  to  his  memory  as  long  as 
tay  records  of  his  acts  exist.  We  shall  shortly  have  to  notice  his 
measnres  in  favour  of  Colonization  in  Ceylon,  in  order  to  show  its 
safety  and  practicability  in  Hindoostan.  But  we  embrace  the  present 
oocukm  of  introdudag  to  otir  readers  a  letter  of  this  distinguished 
Jodge,  and  we  must  add,  statesman,  addressed  originally  to  Mr. 
Wynn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  which  no  doubt  led 
to  his  deciding  on  makiiig  the  experiment  of  jury-trial  in  India.  A 
oop7  of  this  ktter  was  sent  to  the  learned  Brahmin,  Ram  Mohun 
Boy,  in  Bengal,  by,  whose  permission  it  was  published  in  the  '  Cal* 
cvTTA  Chroniclk,*  the  Journal  latdy  suppressed  by  the  tyrannical 
Cknremmeot  of  India.  This  forms  an  additional  reason,  independ* 
satly  of  its  intrin^  interest  and  merits,  for  our  transferring  it  to 
the  pSMs  of  the  '  Oribntal  Hrrald,*  where  it  will  remain  among 
the  other  pcmmneiit  records  of  Indian  affairs,  beyond  the  power  of 
dl  the  Govermnents  of  India  united,  to  mutilate  by  censorship,  to 
gvi^  or  to  suppress.  Tlie  letter  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  to 
Mr.  Wyim  is  as  fbllows : 

'  Dbar  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure,  at  your  request,  to  give  you  an 
account  of  the  plan  I  adopted  while  Chief  Justice  and  first  member 
of  his  Majesty's  Council  on  Ceylon,  for  introducing  trial  by  jury  into 
that  island,  for  extending  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  to  every 
half-caste  Native,  as  well  as  to  every  other  native  of  the  country,  to 
^>^hatever  caste  or  religious  persuasion  he  might  belong.  I  shall 
explain  to  you  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  propose  this  plan, 
the  mode  hi  which  it  was  carried  into  eflT^ct,  and  the  consequences. 
wiUi  which  its  adoption  has  been  attended.  The  complaints  against 
the  former  system  for  administering  justice  in  Ceylon,  were,  that  it 
was  diktory,  expensive^  and  unpopular.  The  defects  of  that  system 
afeose  ftom  the  uttle  vahie  which  the  Natives  of  the  country  attached 
tb  a  character  Ibr  veracity  $  from  the  total  want  of  interest  which 
tiiey  nuudfeited  fcr  a  system  in  the  adnunistration  ai  which  they 
^Kmsdves  had  no  share ;  from  the  diffic^ty  which  European  Judges, 
^Wk)  mett  not  only  Judges  of  law,  but  also  Judges  of  fact,  experienced 
i&iseertainiog  the  degree  of  credit  which  they  ought  to  give  toNative 
tetthnonv ;  and  ftnaUy,  from  the  delay  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court,  wfakh  were  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  Go- 
^'^ermnent  which  defrayed  their  costs.  The  obvious  way  of  remedy- 
i%  ihese  evSs  kt  the  system  of  administering  justice^  was/  first 
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to  give  the  Natives  a  direct  interest  in  that  system,  hy  imparting  to 
them  a  considerable  share  in  its  administration  -,  secondly,  to  give 
them  a  proper  value  for  a  character  for  veracity,  by  making  such  a 
character  the  condition  upon  which  they  were  to  look  for  respect 
from  their  countrymen,  and  that  from  which  they  were  to  hope  for 
promotion  in  the  service  of  their  Government  3  thirdly,  to  make  the 
Natives  themselves,  who,  from  their  knowledge  Of  their  countrymen, 
can  decide  at  once  upon  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  Native  testimony,  judges  of  fact,  and  thereby  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  triab,  relieve  witnesses  from  a  protracted  attendance  on 
the  Courts,  and  materially  diminish  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

'  The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  into  Ceylon,  and  the  extaision 
of  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  to  every  Native  of  the  isluid, 
under  certain  modifications,  seemed  to  me  the  most  advisable  me- 
thod of  attaining  these  objects.  Having  consulted  the  chief  priests 
of  the  Budhoo  religion,  in  as  feur  as  the  Cingalese  in  the  southon 
part  of  the  island,  and  the  Brahmins  of  Remissuram  Madura  and 
Jufria,  in  as  fEur  as  the  Hindoos  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
were  concerned ;  I  submitted  my  plan  for  the  introduction  of  trial 
by  jury  into  Ceylon  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  that  island. 
Sir  T.  Maitland,  the  then  Governor  of  the  island,  and  other  members 
of  the  Council,  thinking  the  adoption  of  my  plan  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  fearing  lest  objec- 
tions might  be  urged  against  it  in  England  from  the  novelty  of  the 
measiire, — no  such  rights  as  those  which  1  proposed  to  grant  to  the 
Natives  of  Ceylon  ever  having  been  granted  to  any  Native  of  India, 
— sent  me  officially,  as  first  member  of  the  Council  to  England, 
with  full  authority  to  urge,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  adoption 
of  the  ineasure,  under  such  modifications  as  his  Mfgesty's  mi- 
nisters might,  on  my  representations,  deem  expedient.  After  the 
question  had  been  maturely  considered  in  England,  a  Charter  passed 
the  great  Seal,  extending  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries  in  criminal 
cases,  to  every  Native  of  Ceylon,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  had 
proposed  -,  and  on  my  return  to  Ceylon  with  this  Charter  in  No- 
vember 1811,  its  provisions  were  immediately  carried  into  effect 
by  me. 

'  In  order  to  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  jury-trial  is  introduced  amongst  the  Natives  and  half-castei 
a£  Ceykm,  I  shall  explain  to  you  first  what  qualifies  a  Native  of 
CejUm  to  be  a  juryman.  8.  How  the  jurymen  are  summoned  at 
each  sessions.  3.  How  they  are  chosen  at  each  triaL  4.  How 
they  receive  the  evidence,  and  deliver  their  verdict.  Every  Native 
of  C^lon,  provided  he  be  a  freeman,  has  attained  the  ag^  of  twenty-  ^ 
one,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  in  the  island,  is  qualified  to  sit  on 
juries.  The  fiscal  or  sheriff  of  the  Province,  as  soon  as  a  crinuoal 
aession  is  fixed  for  his  Province,  summonses  a  coi^iderable  number 
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of  jturymen  of  each  caste,  taking  particular  care  that  no  juryman  is 
summoned  out  of  his  turn,  or  so  as  to  interfere  with  any  agricultural 
m  manufiu^turing  pursuits  in  which  he  may  he  occupied,  or  with 
any  religious  ceremony  at  which  his  caste  may  require  his  attendance. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  names  of  all  the  jiurymen  who  are 
Bommoned  are  called  over,  and  the  jurymen,  as  well  as  all  the  Ma- 
gistrates and  Police-officers,  attend  in  Coiut,  and  hear  the  charge 
ddivered  by  the  Judges.  The  prisoners  are  then  arraigned ;  every 
prisoner  haia  a  right  to  be  tried  by  thirteen  jurymen  of  his  own  caste, 
unless  Bome  reason  why  the  prisoner  should  not  be  tried  by  jurymen 
of  his  own  caste,  can  be  urged  to  the  satisfection  of  the  Court  by  the 
advocate-fiscal,  who  on  Ceylon  holds  an  office  very  nearly  similar 
to  that  held  in  Scotland  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  unless  the  prisoner 
himself,  from  beheving  people  of  his  own  caste  to  be  prejudiced 
agAinst  him,  should  apply  to  be  tried  either  by  thirteen  jurymen  of 
aooCher  caste,  ot  by  a  jury  composed  of  half-caste,  or  European.  As 
soon  as  is  decided  of  what  caste  the  jury  is  to  be  compos^  the  re- 
gister of  the  Court  puts  into  an  urn,  which  stands  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  Court,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  names  of  jury- 
men  of  that  out  of  which  the  jury  is  to  be  formed  5  he  continues  to 
draw  the  names  out  of  the  urn,  the  prisoner  having  a  right  to  object 
to  Bye  peremptorily,  and  to  any  number  for  cause,  until  he  has  drawn 
tbe  names  of  thirteen  jurymen  who  have  not  been  objected  to. 
These  thirteen  jurymen  are  then  sworn  according  to  the  form  of  their 
respective  religions,  to  decide  upon  the  case  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  witibout  partiality. 

' '  The  advocate-fiscal  then  opens  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
(through  an  interpreter,  if  necessary)  to  the  Judge,  and  proceeds  to 
can  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  whose  evidence  is  taken 
down  (through  an  interpreter,  if  necessary)  in  hearing  of  the  jury, 
by  tbe  Judge,  the  jury  having  a  right  to  examine,  and  the  prisoner 
to  cross-examine  any  of  the  witnesses ;  when  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution is  closed,  the  prisoner  states  what  he  has  to  urge  in  his 
defence,  and  calls  his  witnesses,  the  jury  having  a  right  to  examine, 
and  the  prosecutor  to  cross-examine  them,  their  evidence  being 
taken  down  by  the  Judge  ;  the  prosecutor  is  seldom  or  ever,  except 
in  very  particular  cases,  allowed  to  reply,  or  call  any  witnesses  in 
reply.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  prisoner  being 
closed,  the  Judge  (through  an  interpreter,  when  necessary)  recapi- 
tulates the  evidence  to  the  jury  from  his  notes,  adding  such  obser- 
vations from  himself  as  may  occur  to  him  on  the  occasion ;  the  jury, 
after  ddiberating  upon  the  case,  either  in  the  jury-box,  or  if  they 
wish  to  retire,  in  a  room  close  to  the  Court,  deliver  their  verdict 
through  their  foreman  in  open  Court,  that  verdict  being  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  them  3  the  most  scrupulous  care  being  taken  that 
tbe  jury  never  separate  nor  communicate  with  any  person  whatever 
bom  the  moment  they  are  sworn,  till  their  verdict,  having  been  de« 
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li  vered  as  aforesidd^  has  been  publidy  recorded  by  llie  n^gbter.  Thm 
number  of  Native  jurymen  of  every  caste  on  Ceylon  is  so  great,  aad 
a  knowledge  before  hand  what  persons  are  to  compose  a  jury  in  any 
particular  case^  is  so  uncertain^  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  any 
);>erson^  whatever  may  be  his  influence  in  the  country,  eiHier  to  luas 
or  to  corrupt  a  jury.  The  number  of  jurymen  that  are  returned  by 
the  fiscal  or  sheriff  to  serve  at  each  session,  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  the  names  of  the  jurymen  tore  drawn,  the  right  whidi  the 
prisoner  and  prosecutor  may  exercise  of  objecting  to  each  juryman 
as  his  name  is  drawn,  the  strictness  which  is  observed  by  the  Court 
in  preventing  all  communication  between  the  jurymen  when  Uiey  are 
once  sworn,  and  every  other  person  till  they  have  delivered  their 
verdict,  give  great  weight  to  their  decision.  The  Native  jurymen 
being  now  judges  of  fact,  and  the  European  Judges  only  judges  of 
law,  one  European  Judge  only  is  now  necessary,  where  formerly, 
when  they  were  judges  both  of  law  and  feet,  two,  or  somedmes 
three,  were  necessary.  The  Native  jurymen,  from  knowing  the  differ^* 
ent  degrees  of  weight  which  may  safdy  be  given  to  Uie  testimony 
of  their  countrymen,  decide  upon  questions  of  fact,  with  so  much 
more  promptitude  than  Europeans  could  do,  that  since  the  inteoduo* 
tion  of  trial  by  jury,  no  trial  lasts  above  a  day,  and  no  session  abova 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  furthest ;  whereas,  bdbre  the  introdoction  of 
trial  by  jury,  a  single  trifd  used  sometimes  to  last  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  find  a  single  session  not  unfi^quently  for  three  months. 
All  the  Natives  who  attend  the  Courts  as  juiymen  obtain  so  much 
information,  during  their  attendance,  relative  to  the  modes  of  pro* 
Deeding  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  that,  since  the  estaUishnveiit  of 
jiiry-trial.  Government  have  been  enabled  to  find  amongst  the  haifr 
castes  and  Native  jurymen,  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  respectable 
Native  Magistrates  in  the  country,  who,  under  the  control  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  at  little  or  no  expense  to  Government,  administer 
justice  in  inferior  offences  to  the  Native  ii^bitants. 

*  The  introduction  of  the  trial  by  Native  juries,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  increased  the  efficiency  and  dispatch  of  the  Courts,  and  has 
relieved  both  prisoners  and  witnesses  from  the  hardships  which  they 
inciured  firom  the  protracted  dday  of  the  criminal  sessions,  has,  in- 
dependent of  the  savings  it  enabled  the  Ceylon  Government  to  maka 
immediately  on  its  introduction,  since  afforded  that  Government  an 
opportunity  of  carrying  into  eflfect,  in  the  judicial  department  of  the 
island,  a  plan  for  a  permanent  saving  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
as  appears  by  my  report,  quoted  in  page  8  of  die  printed  coUec* 
tion  of  papers  herewith  sent.  No  man  whose  diaracter  for  honesty 
or  veracity  is  impeached  can  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  jurymen  5  the 
circumstance  of  ajnan's  name  being  upon  the  jury-roU  is  a  proof  of 
his  bein^  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  is  that  to  whidi 
he  appeals  in  case  his  character  be  attached  in  a  court  of  justice,  or 
in  case  he  solicits  his  Government  for  promc^n  in  their  swi^ee^ 
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as  tlie  relift  ci  jurymen  are  revised  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  every 
sessioD,  tbey  operate  as  a  most  powerful  engine  in  itiaking  the  people 
of  the  oomitry  more  attentive  than  they  used  to  be  in  their  adherence 
to  troth  i  the  ri^t  of  sitting  upon  juries  has  given  the  Natives  of  . 
Ceylon  a  value  for  character^  which  they  never  felt  before,  and  has 
raised,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  standard  of  their  moral 
feelings.  All  the  Natives  of  Ceylon  who  are  enrolled  as  jurymen, 
cooeeive  themselves  to  be  as  much  a  part,  as  the  European  Judges 
themselves  are,  of  the  Government  of  their  country,  and  therefore 
fed,  since  they  have  possessed  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries,  an  in- 
terest which  they  never  felt  before  in  upholding  the  British  Govem- 
meot  of  Ceylon. 

•  The  beneficial  consequence  of  this  feeling  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  difference  between  the  conduct  which  the  Native  inhabitants  of 
the  British  settlements  on  Ceylon  observed  in  the  Kandian  war  of 
Id03,  and  that  which  they  observed  in  the  Kandian  war  of  1816.  In 
the  war  between  the  British  and  Kandian  Government  in  1803, 
which  was  before  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Native  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  settlements  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state 
of  rebellion :  in  the  war  between  the  same  Governments  in  1816, 
which  was  five  years  after  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  settlements,  so  far  from  showing  the  smallest 
symptom  of  dissatisfaction,  took,  during  the  very  heat  of  the  war, 
the  opportunity  of  my  return  to  England,  to  express  their  gratitude 
tliroa^  me  to  the  British  Crovemment,  for  the  valuable  right  of 
sitting  upon  the  juries,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  his 
present  Majesty,  as  appears  by  the  addresses  contained  from  page  6, 
to  page  59,  in  the  printed  papers  herewith  sent.  The  charge  deli- 
vered  by  my  successor,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  island,  in 
1820,  contains  Uie  strongest  additional  testimony  which  could  be 
afforded  <^  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  experienced  by  the 
British  Government  from  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  amongst 
the  Natives  of  the  island ;  (see  that  charge  in  pages  289  and  290  of 
vol.  X.  of  the  '  Asiadc  Journal.')  As  every  Native  juryman,  wherever 
his  caste  or  religion  may  be,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he 
may  reside,  appears  before  the  Supreme  Court  once  at  least  every 
two  years,  and  as  the  Judge  who  presides  delivers  a  charge  at  the 
opening  of  each  session  to  all  the  jiuymen  who  are  in  attendance 
on  the  Court,  a  useful  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  Natives  of  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  not  only  of  participat- 
ing themselves,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  also  of  hearing 
any  observations  which  the  Judges,  in  delivering  their  charge,  may 
think  proper  to  make  to  them  with  respect  to  any  subject  which  is 
connected,  either  with  the  administration  of  justice,  or  with  the  state 
of  society  or  morals  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

'  The  difference  between  the  conduct  which  was  observed  by  all 
the  proprietors  of  slaves  on  Ceylon  in  1806,  which  was  before  the 
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introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  and  that  which  vna  observed  by  them 
in  1816,  which  was  five  years  after  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
is  a  Strang  proof  of  the  change  which  may  be  brought  about  in 
.  public  opinion  by  the  Judges  availing  themselves  of  the  opportanity 
which  their  charging  the  jury  on  the  first  day  of  session  affords  them 
of  circulating  amongst  the  Natives  of  the  country,  such  opinions  as 
may  promote  the  welfiire  of  any  particular  class  of  society.  As  the 
right  of  every  proprietor  of  slaves  to  continue  to  hold  slaves  on 
Ceylon,  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  capitulation  under  which  the 
Dutch  possessions  had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  arms  in  1794, 
the  British  Government  of  Ceylon  conceived,  that  however  desir- 
able the  measure  might  be,  they  bad  not  a  right  to  abolish  slavery 
on  Ceylon  by  any  legislntive  act :  a  proposition  was,  however,  made 
on  the  part  of  Uoveninaent  by  me,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  slaves 
in  1806,  before  trial  by  jury  was  introduced,  urging  them  to  adopt 
same  plan  of  thti'it  own  accord  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ; 
this  proposition,  they  at  that  time  unanimously  rejected ;  the  right 
of  sittiDg  u|)on  jories  was  panted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  in 
1811. 

'  From  that  period  I  avsdled  myself  of  the  opportunities  which 
were  afforded  to  me,  when  I  delivered  my  charge  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  each  session  to  the  jurymen,  most  of  whom  were  consider- 
able  proprietons  of  slaves,  of  informing  them  bf  what  was  doing  in 
England  upon  the  aukjcct  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  pointing 
out  to  them  the  difficulties  wluch  they  themselves  must  frequently 
experieocc,  in  e^tecuting  with  impartiality  their  duties  «s  jurymeh, 
in  all  eases  in  wlileh  slaves  were  concerned  5  a  change <tt  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  was  gradually  perceptible  amongst  them, 
and  in  the  year  isu;,  the  proprietors  of  slaves  of  all  castes  and  re- 
ligions  perf  uasions  in  Ceylon,  sent  me  their  unanimous  resolutions 
to  be  publicly  recorcied  in  Court,  declaring  free,  all  childifin  bom  of 
their  skvci  of  the  ISth  of  August  1816,  which,  in  the  ooitBse  of 
a  vcr}^  few  years,  must  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  slavery  whkh  hid 
subsisted  on  Ceylon  for  more  than  three  centuries.* 
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OF  Bhubtpore. 

A  bona  Jide  Statement. 
[OwBwiiinatBd  fhwn  India  for  pabttotkm  ia  »h»  Oriental  HeraMQ 

Considerable  misconception  having  gone  abroad  concerning 
Ins  Majesty's  1 4th  regiment  having  rendered  aid  to  the  colunm  of 
attack  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Delamain,  whilst 
making  an  assault  upon  the  bastion  (it  could  not  be  called  a  breach) 
to  the  left  of  the  Jhungeenah  gate  of  Bhurtpore,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
Impartial  observer'  to  correct  such  misrepresentations  as  may  have 
obtained  to  the  prejudice  of  that  completely  successful^  gallant^  and 
distinguished  column. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  dear  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  service  performed  by  Lieutenant^Cukmel  Delamain's 
colunm,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  who  led  that 
attack,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  arrangements  which  were  con- 
templated for  the  assault,  several  days  previous  to  its  having  taken 
place. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  wisely  determined 
to  have  t^o  strong  columns  of  attack  upon  the  two  practicable 
breaches :  the  right  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Major-General 
T.  Reynell,  C«  B*  $  the  left .  under  the  direction  of  Major-General 
Jasper  NicoUs,  C.  B.,  with  several  other  smaller  columns  of  demon- 
stration to  flank  those  two  principal  columns,  and  to  divert  the 
attention  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  them,  as  much  as  possible, 
during  the  assault. 

The  party  to  have  flanked  Major-General  Heynell's  colimm  on 
tiie  fight  by  the  first  intended  arrangement,  was  to  have  been  com- 
laanded,  at  tiie  suggestion  of  the  Major-General,  by  Captain  (now 
Major)  J.  Hunter,  of  the  58th  regiment  of  Native  infantry,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  the  left  grenadier  company  of  the  5dth  (his  own), 
the  fight  company  of  the  58th,  Lieutenant  Mee,  100  men  of  the 
Goorkah  regiment.  Lieutenant  Kirke,  and  a  European  company  not 
then  named.  This  was  in  agitation  from  the  1 5th  in  the  evening,  until 
the  evening  of  the  17th  previous  to  the  storm  ;  but  Captain  Hunter 
having  in  confidence  communicated  the  arrangement  likely  to  take 
place  in  reeard  to  hunself,  to  the  two  gallant  young  officers  of 
artillery.  Lieutenants  Garrett  and  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the  right 
extreme  batteries,  they  played  their  guns  so  successfully  on  the 
17th  upon  the  curtain  where  the  assault  afterwards  took  place,  that 
his  Excellency  the  Coomiander-in-Chief,  on  visiting  the  batteries 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  thought  it  advisable  to  strengthen 
the  aboTC  intended  party  lor  Hunter's  command  to  a  more  fbrmid- 
aUe  force.    Consequently,  five  cotttpanies  of  the  58th  regiment 
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(the  left  wing)  and  a  company  (No.  1.)  of  the  European  regiment^  on 
duty  all  night  of  the  17th,  under  the  conunand  of  Captain  J.  Hunter, 
in  the  right  extreme  trench,  was  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  the  other  five  companies  (the  right  wing) 
of  the  58th  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Delamain,  100  of  the  Goorkah  regiment,  under  Lieutenant 
Kirke,  and  another  company  (No.  2.)  of  the  European  regiment, 
imder  Lieutenants  Warren  and  Candy,  to  a  more  respectable  force 
in  numbers.  This  detachment,  or  column  of  demonstration  as 
it  was  called,  was  now  to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J.  Delamain  3  and  consisted  in  the  order  of  attack  of  the  two  com- 
panies, Nos.  1,2,  of  the  1st  European  regiment,  commanded  by 
Captain  W. .Davison;  the  58th  regiment  of  Native  infantry  com- 
manded by  Captain  (now  Major)  J.  Hunter,  100  men  of  the  Goor- 
kah regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Kirke,  and  the  light  com- 
pany of  the  58th  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Mee,  to  flank  the 
column  and  ladders  -,  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  Delamain. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  and  General  ReyneU  appeared  in  the 
right  trench  about  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
January,  and  having  instructed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Delamain  in 
the  mamwr  by  which  he  wished  him  to  conduct  the  attack,  viz.  '  by 
filing:  out  round  a  pukkah  (brick)  well  3  at  the  right  extreme  of  the 
trench,  and  proceeding  by  files,  under  some  indifferent  ^cover,  of  old 
dauolished  outworks  of  the  enemy  near  the  ditch,  there  to  form,  at 
the  edi^e  of  the  ditch  3  in  the  manner  he  should  think  the  most 
advisable  for  the  attack,  under  such  circumstances  of  opposition  as 
he  might  there  find  3*  adding,  that  '  it  could  hardly  be  expected  he 
would  succeed  in  getting  up  at  the  place  he  was  to  try,  but  to  do 
all  that  he  could  to  aid  the  exertions  of  the  main  column,  by  dis- 
tracting and  drawing  off  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  them,  amd  by 
eventually  assisting  at  the  main  breach.  Should  any  unforeseen  dr-* 
cumstances  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  move  upon  that,  to  march 
out  in  files  at  the  general  signal  of  attack,  which  would  be  the 
blowing  up  of  the  great  mine,  at  General  Reynell's  breach.' 

His  Excellency  and  General  ReyneU  then  went  away,  when  Col. 
Delamain  turned  to  Captain  Hunter,  who  had  been  present  at  this 
conference,  and  observed  to  him,  *  Well,  Jack,  the  honour  of  the 
command  of  the  column  devolves  now  upon  me  3  and  the  command 
of  the  "  Beshashaws,**  (the  Native  name  of  the  58th  re^ment,*) 
upon  you  3  take  care  of  them,  my  boy.'  '  No  fear  of  that,  my 
hearty,'  .replied  the  Captain  3  '  I'll  take  care  of  them,  I  warrant  you; 
and  they  of  me.'  After  this,  he  walked  immediately  away  to  the 
left  of  the  regiment,  and  brought  up  his  own  company,  the  left  gre- 

*  Also  a  hdy  Hindoo  temple  at  Benares,  after  whick  the  eerpt  b 
caUed.    It  wm  raised  at  Beaaiey  ia  1815. 
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Badien,  to  the  right  and  leading  point  of  the  corps^  observing  to 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment,  as  he  placed  it  upon  the  right, 
both  in  the  English  and  Hindoostanee  languages,  that  as  be  was  the 
oldest  European  officer  now  present  with  the  corps,  and  as  he  had 
also  had  the  honour  to  be  present  at  the  raising  of  it,  it  was  his 
business  to  lead,  and  to  lead  at  the  head  of  his  own  company  3  as  it 
was  likewise  the  business  of  the  Subadar  Major  attached  to  it,  to 
lead ;  as  he,  too,  was  a  ^  pukkahjewan,'*  and  the  oldest  Native  officer 
present,  to  show  the  boys  the  way. 

This  arrangement  was  effected  under  the  identical  remarks  which 
are  here  faithfully  rendered,  when  Colonel  Delamain,  having  issued 
his  orders  to  the  rest  of  his  officers,  returned  to  Captain  Hunter, 
and  told  him,  that  as  soon  as  the  leading  files  of  the  coliunn  should 
reach  the  point  of  formation  into  sections,  or  subdivisions,  as  should 
appear  to  oe  most  advisable  for  the  attack,  he  wished  him  to  step 
forward  and  review  the  ditch,  and  the  difficulties  there,  if  any  there 
should  be  -,  and  to  give  Captain  Davison  the  benefit  of  bds  experience 
and  advice  how  to  act.  Captain  Hunter  promptly  asked,  if  he  wished 
him  to  lead  the  attack  with  the  Europeans  ?  Colonel  Delamain  re- 
plied, *  No !  only  to  step  forward,  and  to  tell  Davison  how  to  act^ 
having  a  better  experience  of  the  place  by  constant  observance  of  it 
daily,  than  Davison  could  have,  who  had  only  just  arrived  in  camp 
the  day  before  ;  but  to  head  his  own  men,  the  "  Beshashaws,'*  at 
ike  scratchy  for  they  had  confidence  in  him,  and  would  do  aU  the 
better  for  it.* 

The  column  moved  out  by  files  at  the  general  sign^-^the 
great  mine  was  blown  up,  and  when  forming  into  sections  9^ 
the  brink  <^  the  ditch.  Captain  Hunter  went  forward,  as  h^ 
bad  been  desired,  and  observing  a  deep  cunette  of  water  in 
the  centre  of  the  ditch,  told  Captain  Davison  to  pass  it  by  files  to 
the  right,  aiui  push  on  to  the  attack.  Captain  Davison  inquired, 
'  where  is  the  breach  V  Captain  Hunter  pointed  with  his  sword  to 
some  shot-holes  and  battering  in  the  curtain-wall,  at  the  angle  of  the 
bastion,  and  replied, '  that  is  the  place  they  call  the  breach,  and  is  the 
place  we  must  now  try,  my  boy  5  push  on,  push  on.*  '  Good  God !' 
re-echoed  Davison,  '  is  that  the  place  V  and  immediately  cheering 
his  men  to  dose  up  and  follow  him,  at  it  he  went  with  vigour. 
Captain  Hunter  stepped  briskly  to  Colonel  Delamain,  (who  was  near 
the  colours  of  the  58th  regiment,  and  closing  the  men  as  quickly 
as  possible,)  told  him  there  was  some  water  in  the  ditch  in  front, 
but  that  they  should  be  able  to  file  to  the  right  of  it,  and  instantly 
rejoined  his  grenadiers,  and  cheered  to  the  Europeans,  urging  them 
to  push  on,  as  he  was  along  with  them,  &c.  -,  at  wnich  moment,  how- 
ever, he  was  shot  through  the  rieht  thigh-bone  at  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  i  and  after  hopping  several  steps  on,  literally,  the  left  leg,  he 
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sat  down  and  called  for  a  doolie,*  to  carry  him  away  before  the 
swelling  of  the  limb  ensued,  but  strenuously  refused  to  allow  any 
of  the  soldiers  to  take  him  away,  though  they  offered  in  dozens  to 
assist  him  5  they  were  as  ofien  told  to  go  on,  and  take  the  jAace , 
that  they  could  not  be  spared  to  attend  upon  him ;  and  there  he 
sat,  under  a  dreadful  enfilading  fire  from  the  ramparts,  cheering 
the  assailants  repeatedly,  until  the  place  was  entirely  carried.  Colonel 
Delamain,  when  passing  close  by  him,  asked  him  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him  ?  when  he  replied, '  No,  my  good  fellow,  don't  think 
of  me,  I  shall  do  very  well  3  cheer  up  the  men;  and  take  the  fort ;  they 
must  do  it,  they  are  up  already;  push  op,  and  keep  them  together.' 

At  this  moment  Captain  Davison  was  up,  and  engaged  hand  to 
hand  on  the  brink  of  the  bastion.  A  spear  having  struck  him  on 
the  forehead,  and  passed  through  the  skin  of  his  left  breast  under 
his  arm,  he  grasped  it,  and  the  enemy  not  letting  it  go,  a  struggle 
and  clashing  of  swords  between  the  parties  ensued,  and  several  of 
Davison's  men  were  killed  in  their  gallant  exertions  to  save  their 
brave  and  distinguished  officer,  whose  situation  and  danger  was 
seen  and  felt  throughout  the  column,  when  a  generous  and  intrepid 
rush  was  made  upon  the  feet,  hands,  knees,  and  even  should^s  of 
the  men,  to  get  forwards  to  a  place  almost  impracticable ;  in  a 
moment,  a  mass  of  Europeans  and  sepoys  appeared  upon  the  bastion 
by  his  side,  where,  in  sixteen  minutes  from  the  blast  of  the  great 
mine,  the  shout  of  victory  proclaimed  our  success,  and  the  proud 
colours  of  the  gallant  58th  waved  triumphantly  upon  the  walls  of 
the  hitherto  impregnable,  but  now  subdued  fortress  of  Bhurtpore ! 
The  bugle  of  that  corps  instantly  sounded  the  advance,  the  first 
which  was  blown  upon  the  walls  that  day,  if  their  colours  were  not 
also  the  first  that  were  up ;  it  is  a  doubtful  point  if  they  were  not. 
His  Majesty's  brave  14th  had  not  in  any  part  whatever  reached  this 
bastion  at  that  time }  and  the  first  party  of  that  gallant  corps, 
which  came  on  to  aid  the  exertions  of  Delamain's  column,  (after  it 
had  got  completely  in,)  were  blown  into  the  air,  by  a  mine  sprung 
as  they  advanced  over  it,  to  the  left  of  where  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Delamain's  column  had  effected  its  entrance. 

After  Delamain's  column  had  got  fairly  in,  the  enemy  made  a 
rush  to  get  out  at  the  Jhungeena  gateway ;  but  it  was  fastened,  and 
they  turned  in  despair  and  fought  with  desperation.  The  number 
of  ^eir  slain,  which  was  counted  the  next  day,  between  the  bastion 
carried  by  Delamain  and  the  gateway  they  rushed  in  at,  exceeded 
the  whole  numerical  strength  of  the  assailant's  column  by  one  half  5 
and  it  is  a  glorious  fact,  that  although  this  column  no  where  ap- 
pears to  be  mentioned  in  the  Government  despatches/  in  terms 
adquate  to  its  deserts,  it  was  in  no  wise  excelled  in  either  valour, 
exertion,  or  success,  by  any  of  the  troops  that  were  employed 

*  A  sort  of  Utter,  used  to  convey  the  wounded. 
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upon  that  day.  The  best  proof  that  can  be  giten  of  the  credit 
which  they  deserve,  is  the  indisputable  fJEu^t^  that  the  five  leading 
officers  of  the  four  first  companies,  viz..  Captain  William  Davison^ 
Lieutenants  Warren  and  Candy  of  the  two  European  companies. 
Captain  J.  Hunter,  and  Lieutenant  J.  Lumsdaine  of  the  58th  re- 
giment's grenadiers,  were  all  severely  wounded,  in  approaching, 
ascending,  and  carrying  the  bastion,  (not  breach,  for  it  could  not  be 
called  one,)  and  were  all  rendered  unable  to  proceed  ^  whilst  the 
gallant  men  of  these  distinguished  companies  went  on  fighting 
without  their  officers,  evincing  the  highest  spirit  of  discipline,  and 
affording  an  example  andm  theme  for  their  own  praise  as  long  as 
the  recollection  of  the  fall  of  Bhurtpore  shall  be  associated  with  the 
proud  feelings  of  the  triumphs  and  trophies  of  their  corps  and  of 
their  country. 

Colonel  Delamain,  when  he  discovered  this  amidst  the  fire,  smoke, 
and  dust  of  the  strife,  cheered  the  bravery  and  exemplary  conduct  of 
the  men,  who  were  thus  fighting  without  their  officers,  and  ordered 
Captain  Black  of  the  58th  regiment  to  take  the  command  of  the 
two  companies  of  the  European  regiment  for  the  rest  of  the  day : 
all  their  own  officers,  and  both  those  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  58tn 
regiment  being  down,  covered  with  wounds.  Distinguished,  how- 
ever, as  this  gallant  column  of  men  and  officers  v.  a?;  in  the  figlit, 
they  are  not  awarded  equal  praise  with  the  other  troops  on  the  ftme 
of  the  despatches  of  the  day,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  inadvertence 
of  those  whose  immediate  business  it  was  to  report  it^  conduct  and 
effectual  services.  This  is  the  more  a  pity,  inasmucii  us  this  column 
was  composed  entirely  of  Company's  troops,  in  tbc  proportion  of 
about  twelve  sepc/ys  to  one  European  soldier ;  and  because  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  for  praising  the  sepoys,  hb  some  auienda 
for  the  calumnies  they  have  suffered  from  what  bas  been  ec]ualiy 
styled  '  mutiny '  and  '  murder  *-  at  Barrackpore,  and  *  disuffcctimi ' 
elsewhere, — a  feeling  which  never  occurs  amongst  those  sober  and 
submissive,  yet  high-spirited  men,  where  their  <> Hirers  set  theni 
proper  examples,  and  behave  with  becoming  kmi-iLSs.  In  the 
performance  of  the  duty  above  alluded  to,  good  will,  good  feeling, 
and  good  fighting,  crowned  the  whole  with  glory.  The  Bengal 
sepoys  never  behave  ill  when  their  officers  behave  well. 

Captain  William  Davison  was  woimded  on  the  forehead  and  left 
brea&t,  by  a  spear,  se\  erely.  Lieutenant  Warren,  in  the  fiuie,  neck, 
and  both  hiinds,  by  a  sword,  severely.  Lieutenant  Candy  through 
tiie  thigh-bone,  by  a  boll,  very  severely,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days 
afterw^a.  Major  J.  lltmter  through  the  right  thigh-bone  also,  by  a 
aiosket-baU^  very  severely,  from  which  he  will  always  be  a  cripple. 
lie  refused  amputation,  and  saved  his  limb  only  by  the  force  of  a 
good  constitution  and  excellent  spirits.     Lieutenant  J.  Lumsdaine, 
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by  a  musket-ball,  in  the  foot,  very  severely.  Lieutenant  Turner^  by 
a  baU^  in  the  end  of  his  finger,  slightly..  Lieutenant  Kirke,  slightly 
also. 

There  were  fourteen  officers  with  this  column,  no  less  than  seven 
of  whom  were  wounded  $  and  the  loss  of  men  was  proportionately 
great. 


Dbtbbmina'Tion  of  the  Dimensions  of  the  Ancient  Eoyptiah 

Cubit. 

In  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  of  the  12tb  of  November, 
a  communication  was  made,  by  M.  Gerard,  of  the  several  models 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit,  most  recently  found. 

The  discovery  of  the  first  of  these  standards  dates  from  1799.  It 
was  made  by  M.  Gerard,  in  the  ancient  millemetre,  described  by 
Strabo,  of  the  isle  of  Elephantina.    The  whole  measure  is  divided 
into  28  fingers  and  7  palms  j  its  total  length  is  527  millemetres.    A 
second  standard  was  found  in  1822,  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  by 
M.  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul-General  in  Egypt.   This  cubit  also 
is  divided  into  7  palms.     Its  length,  measured  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  Messrs.  Plana  and  Bidone,  is  523,  53-lOOth  mille- 
metres. A  third  example  was  found  also  at  Memphis,  by  M.  Drovetti  j 
it  is  deposited  in  the  new  Royal  Egyptian  Museum  at  Paris,  about 
to  be  opened  to  the  public.    This  likewise  is  a  7  division  cubit,  the 
absolute  length  of  which  is  525  millemetres.  Lastly,  a  fourth  speci- 
men, destined  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Florence,  has  been 
discovered  by  M.  Anastasy,  the  Swedish  Consul  in  Egypt.  Its  length 
is  526^  millemetres  -,  it  is  divided,  like  all  those  before-mentioned, 
into  7  palms,  or  28  fingers.    From  these  models,  the  true  length  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  ciibit  may  be  considered  as  irrevocably  fixed 
at  between  524  and  527  millemetres.    This  dimension  serves  to  ex- 
plain, in  the  clearest  manner,  a  passage  of  Pliny,  on  the  length  of  a 
side  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  to  establish  the  true 
length  of  the  stadium,  (of  700  to  the  decree,)  known  among  geo- 
graphers by  the  name  of  the  Stadium  of  Eratosthenes.     This  dis- 
covery of  the  true  length  of  the  stadium  of  Alexandria,  affords  the 
means,  so  long  a  desideratum,  of  comparing  the  length  of  the  terres- 
trial degree,  measured  by  Eratosthenes,  with  that  given  by  the  6gum 
of  the  earth,  as  it  is  now  known.     IProm  this  it  results,  that  the 
length  obtained  by  the  great  geometrician,  whose  hibours  excited 
the  admiration  of  antiquity,  proves  to  be  a  mean  between  the  length 
of  the  degree  taken  at  45  degrees,  and  that  found  by  Bouqner  ui^er 
the  equator,  and  exactly  in  tne  proportion  required  by  the  positkni 
6f  the  places  situated  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  the  extreme 
points  of  the  arc  which  Eratosthenes  measured. 
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Letter  op  General  News  from  Madras. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,    '  Madras,  July  12, 1827. 

I  HAYR  only  time  to  write  you  a  hurried  letter^  and  the  principal 
sews  I  have  to  communicate  is  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro^ 
Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  our  worthy  Governor,  who  fell  a  victim  to  that 
scourge  of  India,  the  cholera  morbus.  He  was  on  a  tour  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  route  between  Gooty  and  Bellary,  (in  the  Ceded 
districts,)  at  a  place  named  Putteecaudab,  he  was  seized  soon  after 
breakfast,  on  the  6th,  and  died  that  evening.  I  understand  he  had 
marched  ten  or  twelve  miles  that  morning,  partly  on  horseback  and 
partly  in  his  palanquin. 

I  believe  no  individual  ever  served  the  Honourable  Company  with 
more  zeal  and  fidelity  than  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  He  had  spent 
about  fifty  years  in  the  service,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to 
his  ns^ve  land.  His  fortune,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  realized  in 
India,  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  about  fourteen  lacs  of  rupees  (140,000{. 
steriing.)  His  Majesty's  ship  Tamar,  at  present  in  these  roads, 
was  to  have  conveyed  Sir  lliomas  to  Europe.  She  now  bears  the 
mdancholy  tidings  of  hb  death. 

Like  all  men  in  public  situations,  our  late  Governor  had  his  admir- 
ers, and  also  not  a  few  who  deprecated  every  act  of  his  Crovernment. 
Having  been  bred  a  military  man,  those  of  the  Civil  Service  readily 
imagined  him  partial  to  that  branch,  and  certainly  he  did  on  many 
occasions  show  his  partiality  to  the  red  coat.  It  is  a  ^t  universally 
allowed,  that  the  Native  army  is  sadly  deficient  of  European  officers  j 
and  it  is  as  well  known  that  most  positive  orders  have  again  and 
again  been  received  from  the  august  Court  in  Leadenhall-street,. 
forbidding  the  appointment  of  military  officers  to  civil  situations, 
fattt  our  Ittte  Governor  cared  very  little  about  such  orders,  as  I  could 
casilj  show  you  in  many  instances :  one  or  two  of  the  most  recent 
I  wiU  mention. 

When  the  situation  of  Resident  in  Travancore  became  vacant  a 
few  months  ago,  many  old  Civil  servants  applied  for  it  5  but  it  was 
given  to  Colonel  Morrison  of  the  Artillery,  who  had,  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Commissariat,  held  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missary-General. There  are  many  tales  told  as  to  the  motives 
which  led  to  this  appointment  5  one  of  them  was  making  the  situa- 
tioa  of  Commissary-General  become  vacant  3  and  it  is  now  filled  by 
an  oflfteer  who  has  long  been  under  the  wing  of  Sir  Thonflas,  but  a 
mah  d  considerable  tdent.  And  on  the  return  to  Europe  lately  of 
tkeHon.  A.  H.  Cole,  Hie  Resident  in  Mysore,  his  situation  was  filled 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  CaMmiijor,  who  had  for  many  years  been  Alsistant* 
Rc^idrnt)  aod,  of  course,  wtU  quaUficd.    The  situation  of  Aseistanl 
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than  became  vacant  ^  ;iiid  as  it  bad  been  held  hj  a  Cn  il  servmi^ 
it  was  naturailj  expected  that  it  would  be  bestowed  on  one  a^aia : 
when,  lo  !  forth  came  the  mandate  appointing  Captain  Watsou  of 
the  4th  regiment  N,  L,  as  Assistimt- Resident  iu  Mysore,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  many  Civil  servants.  Captnin  Watson  had,  how- 
everj  !ong  been  a  use  fill  inmate  in  the  esiabli-shraent  of  Sir  Thomaa 
Munro  j  mana^  all  the  interior  affairs  at  the  GovernmenUhaUiCf 
was  iomc  time  Paymaster  at  the  Pr(?$idency  j  and,  of  course,  bad  f 
riglit  to  pass  over  the  head  of  any  Civihan.  , 

But  the  liic^t  cxtraijrriinary  appointment  that  tke  late  Gomrroof 
made  was  in  Deeember  IcU^t,  wlit?o  he  nominated  a  Captain  Ncxrfejf 
to  be  Sheiif  of  JMadras  ;  Captain  Koriey  had,  I  learn,  been  aome 
time  in  t!ie  Honourable  Company's  Naval  service,  hud  beon  nfifikl^ 
tmiate  in  losing  a  ^ibip^  or  some  sueh  thing,  and  waii  mtii  oiU  to  fill 
a  ett nation  in  the  Mas^ter  Attendant's  Bepartnieut  h«re  *  he  arrivm 
in  May  18^6,  but  found  the  appointment  here  not  so  good  as  he  ejtr 
pected,  and  went  on  to  CiiJciittn,  hoping  to  get  &oiiietliing  boiler 
there  j  in  this,  however,  lie  failed,  and,  returning  to  this  place*  loi»k 
up  his  situation  on  the  beneh,  and,  bdng  acquainted  with  nauUr^ 
affairs,  several  houses  of  agency  employed  him  to  survey  ships  on 
account  of  tlie  insurance  ofliccs.  I  am  sure  you  mill  not  be iL^loniabed 
when  1  tell  you  how  very  much  surprised  we  all  were  here,  ;ttheo, 
this  sea  Captain  was  appointed  Sheriff.  lie  hatJ,  of  eanrsc^  mtfl^ 
to  learn,  to  fit  him  for  liis  new  station  i  but  I  understand  the  C^pfi^ 
brought  out  strong  recommendations  to  Sir  George  M^alker^  Cai^t* 
mander-in-Chief  and  second  in  Council  here,  and  this  {jowerfii!  In* 
terest  got  him  made  a  Sheriff,  and  his  son,  a  youth,  Depul)  !" ' 
a  ^Ir.  Baillie  bein£;  removed  from  the  situation  for  that  purpo^  , 
much  for  Sir  Thomas  Munro  s  appointments. 

The  army  is  now  without  employment,  and,  like  otber  idl^, 
some  of  the  officers  are  now  and  then  getting  into  mischief^apd 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  courts-martial  have  recently  talceii ' 
place  i  but  as  the  Madras  Editors  are  forbidden  to  publish  them,  yon 
seldom  see  them,  as  you  do  those  of  the  4>ther  Presidencies,  which 
are  always  published  in  the  newspapers.  In  a  few  instances,  th^ 
officers  have  been  severely  dealt  with,  but  in  most  cases  ti  reprimand 
or  suspension  has  been,  the  punishment  awarded;  and,  in  many  of 
the  late  Courts,  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  read 
the  members  severe  lectures,  be  beins,  apparently,  a  perfect  adept 
in  military  law,  which  he  seems  to  think  the  officers  of  the  BdLiMlM 
army  deficient  in. 

The  very  unusual  circumstance  of  a  Native  soldier  tiiurd^ri^'' 
his  officer,  has  been  exhibited  to  us  here  in  several  mejandioly 
instances.  .  Captain  Davies,  an  officer  of  the  Bombay  anhy,  D^t' 
commanding  a  regunent  of  Native' cavalry  in  the  Nizam's  service,' 
was  shot  at  by  some,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  others  of  his  men.  In  tbcf', 
beginfdng  of  May  last  -,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  same  monOi,  Mfjtlt^ 
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E,  Wallnce,  of  tlie  ^  regiment  of  Madras  Ught  cavalry,  was  shot  on 
the  pirate  of  that  r^ment,  by  a  trooper  5  both  of  these  officers 
dktl  iD.ft»iint?y*  Captain  Xl'^m^liouse,  of  the  20th  regiment  Madras 
Natirc  infantry,  at  QiiiloDj  wa<  nearly  shot  by  one  of  his  sepoys  a 
few  irctks  ago,  who  discbargLd  li  is  musket  into  the  captain's  sitting- 
foetfij  the  ^epny  hm  since  been  tried,  severely  flogged,  and  turned 
odTctf  the  ficrviee  with  difgmre.  The  offenders  in  the  two  first 
AetUioned  in.s lances,  al^^o  un^t  with  condign  punishment ;  the 
niurderer  of  Major  Wallace  has  been  hung  in  chains  at  Hyderabad. 
At^^idrihoplj^,  also,  in  May  last.  Major  Smythe,  of  the  5th  regi- 
tfMptit  ttdHrtu  tight  cavalry,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  by  a  trooper ; 
ttMrwoojid'was  severe,  bnt  the  major  recovered.  The  man,  imme- 
diately on  firing  at  Ws  commanding  officer,  ran  off,  got  on  the 
top  of  a  high  rock,  fltid  refused  to  give  himself  up,  menacing  those 
who  appToacfaedliiili  ?  when  a  young  officer  of  the  %th  r^hnent  of 
Native  hffimtry  shot  hnn  dead  on  tl^  spot  with  his  fowlhig-piece; 
Such  occmreticeff  kre  fortunately  rare,  but  this  shows  of  what 
raalerials  some  parts  of  our  army  consist. 

The  weather  has,  in  general ,  lieen  favourable  here  this  season, 
^itthli  more  than  usual  fall  uf  rain,  and  Madras  has  been  extremely 
heahhy.  Hb  ;ifaje?^ty's  3fHh  regiment  are  at  present  in  Fort  St. 
Georgie,  nnd,  it  t^  said,  they  go  at  the  end  of  this  month  to  Trichi- 
iioi*I^i  his  Majesty's  ftOth  regiment,  from  St.  Thomas's  Mount, 
rrfeiing  them  in  the  Fort. 

]7  Iwd  almost  forgot  to  say,  that  J.  S.  Graeme,  who  was  second 
in   r  '     has   been   prodaimed  Acting-Governor,    and  James 

Tii;  .       .     ,,,  appoint^  a  Mctiiber  of  the  CouncilBoard. 
i  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  C. 

J*.  S.— The  Number  of  'The  Oriental  Herald*  for  March,  has 
just  been  received  at  Madras,  and  the  Letter  from  this  place  has 
excite^  much  inter^t ;  its  truth  is  universally  acknowledged. 


PaOFOSBU  luPaOVSMSNT  IN  THE  £a8T  IxDIA  Co1CPANY*8  ArJIY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Banks  of  the  Ganffes,  Jane  lfi27. 
^Miiny  attempts  have  h^w  made,  at  difffrent  times,  to  assi-  . 
!  fjoiupany's  antiy  in  tUls  country  to  that  in  his  Majesty's 
pe  of  which  have  bei?n  ultimately  carried  into  effect,  woA 
f  been  found  impracticable,  owin^  to  the  different  nature 
ifo  services.  There  Is  one  custom,  however,  in  the  King's 
f,Sfh'ch  I  never  heard  proposed  for  our  imitation,  but  which 
,  ienr»  tt>  mc  Iflcdy  to  produce  more  benefit  thin  many  that  have 
1^  WfkTxtiJy  advDciited  i  I  allude  to  the  pracUce  of  officers  tx- 
<hanpn^  frtim  one  branch  of  the  service  into  another  j  from  ib« 
Qrnntml  Htrny,  $^dAry,  L 
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infontiy  into  the  cavalry,  for  instance,  and  vice  versa.  There  are 
several  periods  of  our  career,  at  which  such  a  power  of  exchanging 
might  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects.  We  all  know  the  drigin 
of  Cadets  ;  if  a  gentleman  in  England  has  ten  or  twelve  children^ 
he  looks  to  India  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  to  take  off*  the  super- 
fluous Bumber ;  mpre  especially,  if  somt)  iinfortup^te  ^on  ^^ 
love  apples  and  mischief  more  than  Lat^n  and  Greek,  the  old  gfsnx" 
tleman  immediately  shakes  his  head,  and  pronqnnces  biifi  uaQt  ^ 
anything  but  a  cadetship.  Away,  therefore^  he  ppsts  to  L«ad^pibal{r 
street,  and  secures  such  a  cadetship  as  his  patron  may  have,  left  ^ 
his  disposal,  or,  as  the  stars  at  the  end  of  his  n^qpoe  may  make  bi^ 
entitled  to.  Nothing  is  thought  of  the  natural  or  acquired  prpp^i^ 
fiities  of  the  yquth  i  nor,  indeed^,  is  it  known  what  qualilicatipns 
would  best  fit  him  for  the  different  brancbecf  of  the  service*  1  rer 
loember  a  young  offkierj  who  came  put  At  the  same  time  as  my^s^ 
.  as  a  cadet  oif  cavalry,  and  who,  though  likely  to  be  a  credit. tqbi^ 
profession  in  every  other  respect,  could  never  attain  any  pcoficienpy 
in  horsemanship.  So  sensible  was  he  of  this  de£ect^  M^t  l^e4P|>lie4 
to  the  Adjutant-General  to  be  removed  into  the  infantry,  ^here  he 
might  easily  have  foimd  some  one  willing  to  change  pl^§  yritj^ 
him.  But  Government,  if  I  recollect  right,  replied,  th^t  they  1^ 
ho  poioer  to  make  such  an  alteration,  nor  could  anything  1>e  done 
fpr  him,  unless  he  wrote  home  for  a  new  commission  5  tl:^U  is, 
another  fevour  was  to  be  asked  in  Leadenhall-street,  and  my  frien^, 
was  to  lose  the  benefit  of  about  t^o  years*  service  in  this  country. 
Instead  of  being  permitted,  therefore,  to  distinguish  himself  on  fbot^ 
he  was  compelled  to  remain  a  good-for-nothing  dragoon.  Nor  is 
the  argument  applicable  only  to  cadets  :  suppose  a  capt^n  of  ca- 
valry shoidd  lose  his  arm,  he  cannot  well  manage  his  horse  and  use 
his  broad-sword  with  one  hand,  but  he  might  stUl  lead  a  company  to 
glory;  or  suppose  an  infantry  subaltern  to  receive  an  injury  in  his 
leg,  that  might  disquaUfy  him  from  marching  on  foot,  but  not  froni 
sitting  on  horseback,  why  should  you  prevent  him  from  entering 
another  branch  of  the  army,  in  which  his  services  may  be  still  avail- 
able. In  case  of  a  removal  into  the  artillery  or  engineers,  some  ex- 
amination might  be  necessary  in  the  scientific  parts  of  those  pro- 
fessions. Then  let  such  examination  be  insisted  on,  and  the  candi- 
dates will  take  care  to  qualify  themselves  for  it.  We  may  pre-sttjp- 
pose  that  officers  would  generally  choose  the  fine  to  whidi  they  stt 
best  adapted;  for  it  is,  pnmdfade,  natural  that  a.  muLiAonld  ieek 
such  duties  as  he  can  dis<diarge  with  credit  to  himself.  It  is  a]Ban!f 
interest  to  do  so,  and  tha;t  is  «ufiicieBt  to  pmvm  that  heiiall  do  ac^  ia 
mneteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  My  proposal,  Sir^  has  one  urirfintnjrt 
at  least, which  will  rccommeadit  to  our  mercantile  so¥emgn»*-4tviU 
not  cost  them  a  &rthing$  or,  to  speak  laotecop-actly,  it  will  be  aquir 
valentto  a  considerable  saving, by  giving  them  a  more  effident  bodgr^f 
officers^  nor  can  I  aee  any  difficulties  ii^tke  way  of  its  adoption^wlidli 
might  not  by  a  few  subordinate  nilea  be  easily  disposed  o£.  . 
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Efforts  making  in  Bengal  to  resist  the  Arbitrary  Taxation 
OF  THE  lUsT  India  Company. 

AtTBovdH  oitr  Hfst  Article  in  the  present  Number  is  deroted  to 
the  Mbfect  of  the  Stamp  Tax  in  India,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
here  the  substance  of  a  very  able  paper,  which  has  reached  us  from 
Bengal,  signed  by  one  of  the  most  honoured  and  venerated  names 
that  can  be  sonnded  in  an  Indian  ear — John  Palmer-^well  and 
troly  designated, '  the  prince  of  merchants,'  and,  happily,  as  liberal 
in  matters  of  public  right  and  duty  as  he  is  munificent  in  private 
generosity.  It  is  a  document  which  embraces  all  the  leading 
aigaments,  legal  as  well  as  political,  of  the  case,  and  is  very 
properly  made  to  precede  the  petition  sent  home  by  Mr.  Crawfiird^ 
M  mentioned  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  to  be  presented  to 
Furliament  on  its  opening.  It  af^peara  to  have  been  drawn  up  fo? 
the  purpose  of  being  sent,  with  the  petition  itself,  to  such  indi- 
viduals as  might  be  able  to  promote  the  main  object  in  view  :  and 
we,  therefore,  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  the  publicity  desired,  by 
inserting  it  here.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Calcutta,  July  5,  1827. 

'  The  Coniinittee  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  European,  Anglo- 
Indian^  and  Native,  Petitioners  to  Parliament  against  the  right  as- 
sumed by  the  Honounibk'  East  India  Company,  to  impose  taxes 
^'thoiit  limit  and  without  their  consent  or  knowledge,  respectfully 
ijolicu  jour  attention  to  the  subject-matter  of  their  petitions.  If,  on 
a  peru^l  of  liicir  Oise,  you  nhall  deem  it  deserving  of  your  coun- 
tenance, Ihey  eutreat  the  boon  of  your  public  support  in  an  affidr 
whithj  though  primarily  atfecting  a  small  body  of  your  fellow- 
subjects  in  a  remote  coruer  of  the  great  British  empire,  involves 
iin]>ortatit  principles  of  constitutional  law  and  taxation^  that  can- 
not, as  they  humbly  tonteud,  be  violated  in  their  persons,  without 
estahlislung  a  precedent  \vhich  reason  shows,  and  experience  has 
proved,  to  be  ultimately  unprofitable  and  hazardous  to  England. 

*  llic  Committee  b^  to  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  briefly  calling 
\mi  iLtientioa  to  the  leading  ^ts  of  their  case  j  for  the  rest,  they 
11^  Ui  the  copy  of  ihcir  ]^»ctUion  wlucb  follows. 

^Thflgoferament  of  the  British  territories  in  India  has  beea  dele- 
gatedby  aueeessive  acts  of  the  Legislature  to  the  *  United  Company 
ciMcfduuila  td  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies,'  fr^m  time  to 
tlme>i»r  a  tenn  of  years.  That  Company  was  created  in  the  year 
l^oai  tiM last  fCBewaloCthis  lease  took  place  in  1813,  fbr  aperiod 
el tWKpey  years,  to  expiry  therefore,  in  I83S5  but  on  thatocca- 
M«y  die  Leg^ktuie  (in  the  53  Geo.  HI.)  distinctly  asserted  the 
wiiildKtiovwigiity  of  tlieCrow»  c^vtsr  all  the  British  Indian  ter- 
ritories and  inhabitants. 
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'  By  sections  98  and  99  of  tb«  same  statute,  certain  powiftfA  t>f 
raising  duties  and  taxes  within  Calcutta,  were  conflfl^red  6tl  the'BW'* 
vants  of  the  Comjiany  afafoad,  aubjeet'to  the  sfiuation  of  tile  Court 
of  IMrectors,  and  approval  of  iiis  Majesty's  €oixumasiane|B  §at  1km 
afiEairs  of  Iniha*  In  virtue  of  the  powers  supposed  to  be  confeered 
by  those  seotioDS,  ihe  kical  dovemmart^'in'tiie'iQioiith  ofDeoeoiber 
1896,  passed  a  ref^ktioD  for  raishig  amveoiienwitiuln  thoiokytif 
Calcutta  from  the  1st  of  Mayv  1897^  by  means  of  stanifM  MitmiWf 
Cars  of  ptoperty  and  vanona  oUiet  pix>eeeding»  of  a  judkmdiaild<pery« 
o—nl  chaaraoter,  r    /   i      /u 

'  The  clahn  of  the  local  authorities  td  impose  tabceif  idffifin^tlM 
settlement  of  Calcutta,  has  never  been  asserted  tihtil' the' prcseiit 
occasion 5  and  the  inhabitants  had  always  undetstciod that  y^^i' i6 
be  liniited  to  duties  of  customs' nnd  a  tax  on  house-rent,  <f(>r"tni\M 
poses  of  police,)  both  of  which  are  specifically  and  several! jr'atitfcfA** 
vised  by  the  88  and  53  Geo.  III.  if  sudi  daiiiis  had  bedri  put 
forth  in  1815,  the  inhabitants  wo«3d  then  have  petitlitaedPttHiaiberit 
agah)^  them,  as  tbey  now  do.  .      ,'   -     . 

*  The  petitioners  are  moved  to  their  present  remonstrances  agti^t 
this  Sflimp  Act,  not  because  of  the  mere  amount  of  the  btirdeus  Hoii 
imposed  -,  not  by  the  consideration  that  these,  though  privately  dfeviis^ 
and  sent  home  for  sanction  two  years  ago,  come  into  pl^y  after;  oiie 
year  of  profound  peace,  following  upon  an  expensive  war  hf  W^lfch 
they  have  suffered  severely  :  even  the  arbitrary  and  uiicohstitutidn^ 
powers  with  which  this  obnoxious  Act  arms  the  various  local  reVciifie 
officers,  do  not  form  the  prtiTUirj^  objects  of  their  remonsttances,"  ^fi 
these  evils  they  feel  strongly  j  but  their  chief  alanii  is  exdted  b/tHi 
extent  of  the  elaim  now  for  tiie  first  time  broadly  asserted'  b^  the 
Company's  Gorernment  to  tax  the  Kirig  s  subjeeti  of  thistaeiofit 
Bnglish  s^tlement  without  their  consent,  orev«nprevioii6kn6wted^, 
and  without  limitaitlon  as  iocictcri^lioTi  or  am<mnJt^  of  impost.'     -  ^  • 

'  Thty  feel  also,  that  however  imptobabte^  it  Is  not  imp6^1tilt 
this  dangerous  power  might  be  pushed  to  tlie  extent  of  6pprefefti&^» 
or  even  destroying,  private  trade  and  production,  by  ruinous  riipck^ 
and  financial  contrivances  of  the  servants  of  their  naercaritlle  twaisi 
the  ruling  power.  The  petitioners  cannot  be  persnarfed  Mt  Afefr 
virtual  representatives  in  Parliament  ever  intended  to  drfegla^'SilWi 
wide  sweeping  power  to  the  Company  or  to  any  subottKfaat^ihltibfittl 
authority.  But  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  does  admit  of  ihkH^- 
gerous  construction,  they  pray  the  Legtsklure,  iK^iioh  c(aiilot4iive 
contemplated  abdication  of  its  protect!^  fiioctionir  in  nepieet  t^Mht^ 
property,  to  resume  its  «Mdivi4ed  authority,  and  to  enact  ihat  m>  i^tm 
taxes  or  revenues  shall  henceforward  be  levied  in€a]eitM%<  tMHt'^by 
specific  statutes,  after  d^e  puhUeuHon  and  notketo  the  parties^^irtMi 
are  to  be  affected  by  prop6sed  tstxatlou')  and  who  elafim  a>ttt«tfna 
and  constitutional  right  to*  bo  heard  by  veme  competent  aiid'itt|>Miifed 

■     T.  I      I.'         '• 
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i^ptborityJasoxqe  st(ig«(  of  «uch  meas^rei^  previously  to  their  being 
phased  into  Iaws^ 

'  Widi  every  respectful  deference  to  the  local  fanctionaries,  the 
idbahitaats:  cannot  cooBider  tfaciti  in  the  ligliC  of  such  impartial  and 
caffideDt  authority,  iii;matter8  affecting  rights  of  property  aad  per* 
sod)  bechiiae  the. GotenuuKoU  of  Jadia  are.the  servants  of  the 
Hodourable  Company^  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  voice  in  the  nomi- 
nation  of  a^y  functionary -whatever,  no  influence  on,  nor  knowledge 
ar  tp  itheir  jtmceedings,  and  no  recognized  organs  of  communicating 
officially  with  those  high  authorities.  The  petitioners  feel,  therefore, 
^|f^,tber^  ia.^4  ^^-n  be  np  effectual  community  of  interests  between 
t^qi^-and.tbqr  locaj  rul^s,  and  that  their  ouly  reliance  is  in  the 
fiupr^me  and  impaxtial  tribunal  of  the  Legislature,  acting  in  the  face 
of  .the  wbo^  nation^  and  open  to  the  representations  of  every  class 
3U;i4,  every  indiyiduaL 

'  *  Theinbabitants  are  assured  that  the  agents  to  whom  they  confide 
Iheiimf^mtalildaty  of  bearing  their  petitions  to  England,  and  watch* 
ing  iiviT  their  pra2:rc5s,  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  fiilly 
bt^^vJ  by  uoujQscl  before  both  lloui^cs  on  the  great  legal  questions 
•  wbiicji  arii»e  out  ^i  this  claiin  to  tax.  them ;  that  privilege  is  the  more 
precious  and  the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  petitioners'  remote- 
Dtjrvs  from  the  seat  of  the  LegisUitcre,  and  their  helpless  and  dependent 
o^nfiHion ;  learned  counsel  will  then  liave  full  opportunity  of  stating 
in^elailthe  objoctiDna  raised  by  thiir  clients  to  the  powers  claimed 
by  Uic  local  GovcmuieiUs^  but  it  may  be  of  use  in  this  place,  to  in- 
dif-sxiit  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  petitioners  mainly  rely,  and 
to.whi^  they  very  earnestly  entreat  your  patient  consideration. 

*  The  Ben^il  Government,  on  oecaaion  of  refusing  to  comply 
%jI1j  the  hnmble  petition  of  the  iiihubitants  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Slitet>  Aot^  -was  fdeased  to  rest  its  assumed  right  to  unlimited  powers 

nf  secrcUy  devhed  taxation,  chiefly  on  the  fallowiiui::  ^ rounds  :  1st, 
Thttt  the  Act  fif  the  53  Geo.  IIL  does  htitnlwuulhj  confer  the  whole 
po^er  claimed,  in  m  fuU  and  atnple  a  niaooer  over  Calcutta  as  over 
;i|iy  otter  part  of  India  j  and  ^d,  thai  it  h  "  just  and  necessary" 
Hvni  «i^''  ii*^*iinnilie3  and  distinctions  which  have  heretofore  subsisted 
hi^iv,  tity  and  the  provinces,  should  (je  abolLshed;  that  as  all 

taijua.ijr  -j./^y  the  '"  inestimable  benefits''  of  the  Company *9  ndmi- 
lualraliun.  &o  all  should  contribute  alike  to  itii  financitd  wants^  whereas 
ll«;  /  ■  tbiiiiDts  bilherta  have  contribatcd  "  little  or  noUiiiig/' 

*  / ;lje  iirst  of  the^  positions  the  inhabitants  contend,  that 

lUe  fi4jb*4*Ung  distinctions  between  tlie  inhabitatits  of  the  city  and 
pf  insncea  lire  cweval  %*'ith  the  lirst  octjuisitions  of  territory  in  Bengal, 
mid  c«s3fcrtc*l  and  enBfirmed  by  successive  charters  or  acts  of  Parlia- 
iiijcuti  betn^of  the  nature  ot  iunpambntal  and  Essi^N'fiAi.  KiGnTd 
nmofWM-  ill  date  to  the  C<niii>anv  itself  i  these  are  not  to  \ye  iirgued 
anpw  l>y  iinplicayon  and  iiacr*iiicc,  for  in  imi,  CUiwles  11,  conferred 
opaU  British  scitlemeiits  in  India  the  benefit  of  English  laws.  Cat- 
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cutta  was  settled  in  1696  by  penmssion  of  ih^  Mogul  djnn»tj.  In 
1708^  the  United  East  India  Company  was  established  under  Lord 
Goddphin's  award. 

'  Tht  13  Goo.  h,  IT^i  conferred  a  regular  charter  of  justice^  and 
EngUih  courts  of  civil  and  crinunal  jurisdiction  in  Calcutta,  consist-* 
ing  of  Mayors^  Aldermen>  and  Justices.  .  The  35  Geo.  11^  1764^ 
ereeted  those  courts  into  courts  of  record. 

'  The  first  conquests  of  the  Company  took  place  only  in  1757* 
before  which  they  had  no  provincial  possessions  or  revenues.  .  Trom 
that  period  cessions  and  conquests  have  proceeded  with  little  inter- 
mission to  the  present  time,  when  the  Company  hold  the  greater 
part  of  India  under  direct  rule^  and  the  remainder  imdef  effectual 
infiuence. 

'  In  1765,  the  Mogul  conferred  on  the  Company  the  Bewanee,  or 
civil  and  revenue  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa. 

*  In  1772,  the  Company  assumed  the  functions  of  t>ewan.  . 

'  In  1769,  by  the  9  Geo.  III.,  the  Con^any  were  permitted  i«9if|MH 
tarily  to  hold  the  revenues  of  India  (as  they  then  stood)  for  a  brge 
annual  fine. 

'  The  13  Geo.  III.,  1773,  established  a  new  Parliamentary  Con- 
stitation  for  the  Company  and  for  tiie  whole  of  British  India,  con- 
firming the  grant  of  the  revenues  and  the  fine.  For  the  protection 
of  the  subject  against  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  Company's  Go- 
venunent  (deckled  in  the  preamble)  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature was  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  old  courts.  The  statute  confirmed  the 
oM  privilege  of  English  laws  exclusively  (with  reservation  of  cotain 
Native  usages  of  inheritancCj  marriagie,  &a,)  wUhin  Calcutta  j.  it 
OLtanded  the  jurisdiction  ai  the  new  Court  icithouis  to  all  English- 
men and  all  Natives  in  their  service  or  that  of  the  Company^  It  left 
to  the  local  Government  no  legislative  power  within  the  city,  ^^^i^s^pt 
to  make  ordinances  for  good  order  and  civil  goyemmenti  wit^h  the 
**  consent  and  approbation  "  of  the  Supreme  Court  after  twenty  days' 
notice  in  Court,  by  publication  to  the  inhabitants,  of  such  intended 
rules :  against  this  sanction  and  registration  an  appeal  was  im)vided 
to  the  Kmg  in  Council. 

*  The  21  Goo.  III.,  I78I,  curtailed  the  civil  and  revenue  jurisdio* 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  provinces^  but  confirmed  its  undi- 
vi<W  powers  and  the  sole  authority  and  privileges  of  English  law 
within  the  old  bounds  of  Calcutta  $  it  Idt  the  co-ordinate  k^M^ 
functions  of  .the  Coiut  untouched. 

'  The  33  Geo.  III.,  1793,  continued  the  then  revenues  (li^ld-r^t^ 
salt,  and  opium)  to  the  Company,  on  the  u^ual  atid  nominal  ioto- 
position.  It  levied,  for  police  purposes  through  the  King'i  JusOcm 
of  Peace,  a  specific  tax  on  houses  ^  but  it  l^  the  prit^es  of  ih« 
English  settlement  and  Siqwame  Court  intact,  ' 
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'  The  63  G^eo,  Itl,,  1313,  (the  last  renewal  of  the  twenty  years* 
kase,)  left  the  Court  and  laws  as  it  found  them  3  hut  abolished  the  pre- 
Tions  system  of  a  nominal  composition,  and  granted  to  the  Company 
the  then  territorial  revenues  imder  particular  appropriation  clauses.  " 
It  provided  for  raising  duties  of  customs  in  Calcutta,  with  ijbe  sanc- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  and,  as  the  local 
Governfnent  asserts,  in  its  reply  to  the  humble  remonstrance  of  the 
hihabitants  on  the  present  occasion,  conferred  th^  fullest  poflnrerd  of 
iaxati<yn;  wkhout  limit,  as  well  within  the  city  as  without. 

'The  S4  Geo.  HI.,  1814,  legalized  all  duties  of  customs  which 
had  been  levied  in  Calcutta  before  1813,  without  sufficient  warrant, 
as  it  appeared,  of  law. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  deny  that  Parliament  ever  could 
.b^j&  memt  ta  confer  these  enormous  taxing  powers  of  taxing  them 
on  the  lessees  of  India :  for,  they  contend,  such  a  construction  is^i 
1st,  inconsistent  with  the  general  rights  and  privileges  of  this  old 
English  settlement  5  2d,  inconsistent  with  the  particular  rights 
granted  by  successive  Acts,  and  specially  the  13  CjCo.  III.  5  Sd, 
ftconsiitent  \<rlth  protisions  in  the  53  Geo.  III.  itself. 

'  1st.  The  inhabitants,  as  having  been  always  subject,  exclusivelyj 
to  English  la^s,  claim  all  practicable  correlative  rights  of  English- 
mcui  and  acknowledge  English  legal  and  constitutional  Uabilitieg 
only.  There  is  this  fundamental  and  original  distinction  betweea 
tl^em  and  their  provincial  fellow-subjects,  that  these  last  having 
been  a  conquered  people,  possess  no  English  rights  but  such  as  the 
li^slature  may  have  specially  conferred  on  them,  while  the  formeTj 
as  settlers  under  the  English  flag,  carry  with  them  every  rig^t  of 
rteir  original  country,  not  physicaSy  impracticable,  and  not  distinctly 
taken  from  them  by  Parliament.  All  such  rights  they  hold  by  consti- 
tutional and  common  law,  and  by  the  gift  of  Charles  II.,  confirmed 
liy  13  Geo.  I.  and  25  Geo.  II.,  before  the  provinces  were  wrested 
frdm  the  Natives,  and  these  rights  have  been  recognized  and  re- 
licwed  by  repeated  enactments,  since  that  conquest. 

',?d.  Ijtt  particular,  the  13  Geo.  III.,  1773,  left  the  Company  no 
(lower  tp  make  laws  in  Calcutta,  but  by  consent  of  the  Suprenae 
Court.  But  as  that  Court  was  restrained  firom  sanctioning  any  laws 
nave  for  good  order  and  civil  government,  ("  not  being  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm"  of  England,)  it  is  plain  that  no  general  power 
to*  tax  was  meant  to  be  left  with  the  Government  or  the  Court,  oi? 
any  other  authority  than  the  natural  and  constitutional  one  of  Par- 
liament itself. 

'This  iu^munity  against  local  legislation,  granted  to  C^tta, at 
tSe  creat  sera  of  the  Parliamentary  Constitution  of  1773,  the  ^. 
Sjners  contend,  is  of  e.  protecting  and  general  nature,  {^J  f;^^  W 
.  Jt  ihb  day,  unless  where  unequivocally  taken  away  by  later  acts  of 
Ae  flocie  paranibuni  authority. 
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'3d-  This  cq^s^f^ctb»  h  Ijorncout  c^vx^n,  by  4l»e  statute  53  Gco« 
IlL,  1813-  For  il,  as  the  local  Governmciit  av^fg  Xim  act  conferred 
an  u limited  pgv?er  of  tmi\^cr*al  Wi\\i\on,  wliat  ncvd  wus  tbere^  in 
the  same  Act,  to  give  Umj  pariktiiar  |Kiwer  af  kvjuig  m  CAhQirrr* 
duties  of  customs  ?  ,        ,  ' ' 

'  The  extended  powers  of  tafxatbn  lu^nnt  to'  be  grtinfM  By  fhc?  fW 
Xieo.  III.,  referred  only  to  eui^t^ms  atid  tftxcs^  **  t^wdem  ^enei'i$/^ 
which  Imd  theretofore  been  laivftilly  leviiib?c  in  the  jirovtnec^s,  but 
ittit  in  the  city.  If  it  hud  bt?eti  niraiit  thut  fftty  fax  of  any  st>rf, 
lemble  in  the  provbces,  niii^ht  be  thence  leviable  in  Ctikuttii,  it 
■would  follow,  thnt  because  Uorernmcnt  obsorha  ,( lawfully )  nine- 
tenths  of  the  kiud-rcntnl  ia  the  provinces,  it  inigbt,  in  like  uiaimer^ 
bo  sulfcred  to  absorb  a  similar  [jri^portion  of  the  T^nud  of  city  gardcfte- 
and  orchards,  timber  yard?,  forage  and  fuel  depots,  &c,,  ^here  the 
profit  is  drawn  from  tlfie  Innd  I  Or,  why  not  niue-ttniilis  of  li0ti«*4 
reats  }     Yet^  who  will  contend  for  such  ccui struct tou6  }  ^U 

'  Tbe  penalties  im^rl^ed  by  tbe  53  Geo.  Ill,  are  leyirfjlo'iiiltKe 
Supreme  Court  onl^,  by  information  or  «yction^  imd  thai  Cowtcbuld  •. 
only  levy  such  as^  under  the  proyi3ion8  of  ihe  18  Geo.  ILL,  i)ft  had  > 
sanctioned,  because  ^'  not  repugnant  to  law/*  But  tboae  prnvistt^s^ 
unequivocally  con^e  the  powers  of  the  Court  to  regJstrattMi/o£i 
**  ordinances  for  good  order  and  civil  government."  A  taxing  law  »\ 
not  of  this  description,  and  all  such  matters  n^U8tn)e  con^tfped 
strlfctlyfor*  the  subject,  leaving  inconsistencies  to  be  remedij^l^yf,, 
the  Legislfttufe ;  yet  such  inconsistencies  are  faif  grounds,  for  ip-,, 
ferencc,'that  Parimment  did  not  contemplate  the  larger  powers  je9|:vTii 
tended  for. 

*  The  inhabitants,  raoreoveFj  have  doubts  as  to  tli^  legai  fl^Ut  jof,, 
the  Company  to  cstabli^^b  an^  taxes  tlieypleii*je,cfv en  for  the.  liJ^f^^ 
vinceS,  mnce  the  formal  recognition  of  Incfia,  as  a  fojyardqjrNj.^is*  y^-l 
by  55  Geo.  TIL     Can  the  leasees  raise  from  the  Ku^g's  ?'/  >(  \ 

any  dass,  new  revenues,  not  recogiii5ed  by  that  Act  as  iLi^i  i;i  ij*.-  , 
istenee,  and  granted  to  the  Company  tind  appropriated  by  fW  i^tatute  !  | 
If  thi!3  legal  doubt  be  good,  tb«  Prumitdal  SUuii\i  Act  of  1H21  | 
(which  bsv^  already  been  pnicucally  abandoned)  i&  contrary  t^ .  Jkw^  . 
and  the  Othidia  Btamp  Act  falb  \o  the  grouud,  because  professedly  , 
founded  Oh  the  98tli  section,  in  virtue  of  ihe  alleged  right  to  levy  in 
Caleuitfi  any  tasi  lkdai.lv  leviable  in  the  provitice**  i  .  ;  n 

'  The  second  position  of  the  Oovernment  h,  t*hat  there  ou^hi  io  | 

be  no  difelinction  between  the  miclenl  settkmenl  of  ibc  coiii{uertjr^  , 
and  the  new  provinces  itjbabitcd  by  the  contiuered  ;  tliat  all  slioulil  , 
be  taxed  alike  }  whereas  Calcutta  contnbiite^  **  Httle  or  uotljlng/*      ( 

'  But  the  i*ctitioner6  contend,  that  Uiere  is  ft  fundnmcntid  anil  cs-^  ♦ 
^enttol  difference  bctvs^eu  the  rigb  ts  and  priv  ilcge?*  of  the  t  wo  clas^ct^  i 
as  before  explained.  n  : 

'  That  fundomenttd  iJis^ipctions  i»i^e..)K)ei(bioiifl  .of  those  ^<;ia^sea 
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DMy  JH«lly  laid  readenably  be  preserved,  so  long  as,  on  ^6  one  haii4» 
the  conquered  provinces  are  excloded  by  ParKament  from  be^°S 
ruled  by  Englisb  laws,  and,  on  the  other,  the  British  settlers  (the 
most  important^  ricb,  influential,  and  useful  class)  are  not  allowed 
to  benefit  by  resorting,  unrestrainedly,  with  their  skill,  capital,  and 
industry  to  the  provinces,  but  confined  by  the  Company  to  Calcutteu 
Accordingly,  the  law  establishes  customs  and  house-taxes,  as  toe 
direct  items  of  quota  V>  the  public  purse,  payable  by  Calcutta,  while 
the  province^  contribute  in  other  ways  their  quota  in  ^*^/°^/^ 
land-rent,  salt  and  opium  monopolies,  ex^cises,  transits,  and  the  lUte. 
^  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Englisb  laws,  liabilities,  and  pi  ^ 
vileges,  were  originally  established  in  Calcutta  for  the  protection 
and  behoof  of  the  Engluh  settlers  only.    Their  iUegitimate  ^^^''^'^^' 
ants,  and  the  Natives  and  others  within  tbe  piJf,  enjoy  y*?^^;!?'^ 
iBimumdesiA  aU  respects  by  statute,  but  only  in  virtue  ot  n^^^^  b 
domiciled  themselves  in  that  protected  circle. 
■.ntUnotjmt,  al&ough  the  Company  <^:^^J^„,^L^tll 


'  'But  it  is  the  reverse  of  just  to  deprive  the  inhabitanta  Pf  *^!^^^ 
ofHieit  audent  righU,  untU,  at  least,  a  full  pardcipation  ^^.     ^ 
to  a«  of  them,  in  the  benefits  of  free  resort,  andb<*hng  lajui »« 
plttvhices.  ••ine 

'  Hitherto  the  avowed  policy  has  been  to  P'r!°\i^  to  S 
t»A  iiMBng^  in  India  by  Englishmen,  who  have  been  tfVf^^'.       ^^^ 
skier  Englaud  as  their  home,  which  they  were  to  ^'V^^^'to  tWis 
fiftdre  contributions  to  her  exchequer.     They  «»ve  »w       ^^^^^^ 
hbjie,  and  to  their  exemption,  v^hile  in  I"?*"' ^^"^„^^o»  in  retur» 
emhlred  by  the  contiuered  peopl«'   ^^.^^t'^^'^SdWl  and  emidpj 
for  being  barred  fiim  the   natural  nght  to  hold^nd^^^^^^ 

themtelvcs  and  their  capitals   as  *»»t^P^^f';„"  removing  t-V(06C 
catmot  fairly  be  taken  away  >^ithout,at  thcs^etmj,Fem2^^fe  ^^^ 
I         bdr.  and  cLnglng  the  eni^irc  -strxcUve^  ^nUcolo«^^J^ 

'AritUh-born  subj^tecano^oonaetojtod^awit^^^^ 
s^ial  leave,  and  may  be  sent  a^ay  iroi^^  m    ^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^c 
bylhe  Company's  servants  «' pl«^"I!;et    or  \leUborate,.or  spcu)^,  pr 
m  ptAUc  measures  j  no  liberty  \o  m*^*'      Calcutta  withowt  epc^^a*- 
print  •  They  may  not  go  ten  ^"^"^J^^r^  from  one  district  to 
Ucensc.  during  pleasure.     They_  m^y  ""^P      ^.^^c  not  in   all  ctwcs 
aootber  without  the  like  pe"^***l  ri,rt.tt«.    They  may  not  liold  or 
the.eecurity  of  the  Act  of  £/«*««*  *^~ 
&rm  lands.  conditions  on  which  E«gliattmcn  W 

♦  These  privations  are  tlic   cotw" 
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permitted  to  reside  in  the  Company's  territories.  Whatever  some  may 
think  oftheju&ticc  and  expediency  of  those  restrabts,  the  presetat  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  call  your  attention  to  the/a r^  that  such  do  exists  and 
to  the  inference,  that,  if  the  immunitJes  hitherto  enjoyed  in  respect  to 
particular  items  of  direc:t  taiialion  arc  to  be  taken  away,  all  peculiar 
disahilities  should  likewise  be  removed,  and  free  resort  and  unmo- 
lested settlenient  grunted  to  Englishmen  in  a  (fountry  which  they 
are  to  support  by  an  increased  and  indefinite  share  ot  the  ^neral 
burdenfij  and  no  longer  to  look  on  as  a  mere  temporary  reside&ce. 

'  The  inhabitant's  of  Calcutta  have  no  means  of  judging  df  the 
pa:uniary  necessities  of  the  Company's  Govttaments.  Thei*e  is  no 
commuaicadon  between  them.  They  cannot  tell  how  the  revenues 
are  espendedj  or  whether  alleged  wants  might  not  be  supplied  by 
economy  or  improvement  of  existing-  resources,  as  well  as  by  addi- 
tional in>iMi'^t 'i.  They  runaot  admit  the  adaiinistration  of  justice  in  the 
provinces  (where  so  much  of  their  capital  is  at  stake)  to  be  as  cheap^ 
expeditious,  and  deserving  of  confidence  as  it  might  be,  and  as  the 
Government  supposes. 

'  The  petitioners  must  deny  the  assertion,  that  they  contribute 
little  or  nothing  to  the  public  revenue  :  on  the  contrary,  t)iey  maJB- 
tain  that  they  pay  their  full  share  directly  and  indirectly  to  w 
general  expenses,  and  that  capital  to  the  extent  of  several  millions 
sterhng,  which  they  have  i^r^ui  over  the  country,  notwithstandiifg 
many  obstacles,  is  one  main  cause  of  its  prosperity^  and,  in  particular, 
an  efficient  means  of  enabling  the  Company  to  realize  the  land-rents. 
As  consumers  of  produce,  and  sole  exporters  and  importers,  the  in-« 
habitants  of  the  town  and  port  of  Calcutta  contribute  lai-gely  to 
the  territorial  revenues,  the  salt  and  opium  monopolies,  and  interhal 
duties  and  taxes  of  all  sorts. 

*  They  advance,  in  the  first  instance,  the  entire  sea-custom$,  above 
900,000/.  per  annum  3  they  pay  direct  house  and  police-taxes,  port, 
and  marine  charges  and  establishments,  town  duties  on  consumption; 
post-office  charges,  ground-rents,  and  various  other  lesser  items  or 
contribution  for  public  purposes. 

'  Under  all  these  heads  of  direct  and  indirect  contribution,  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  taxed  in  a  ratio  to  their  numbers  ai^  pro- 
perty, exceeding  that  of  the  population  of  the  interior,  and  in  a  pro- 
portion fuUy  equivalent  to  the  benefits  they  reap  from  the  protection 
of  the  Honourable  £ast  India  Company.  They  confidently  put  tii'eir 
trust  in  ^e  Legislature,  that  it  will  protect  them  from  further  inde- 
finite calls  upon  their  property,  at  the  pleasure  of  that  Company,  or 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  without  the  Petitioners'  pre- 
vious   KNOWLEDGE,    AND    THE     CONSENT    OP    THEIR    VIRTUAL   !Re- 

presbntatxves  IN  Parliament. 

(Signed)  'JOHN  PALMER,  Chainnkn/ 
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"^FetHmm  U  ihM  HuumtahU  the  CommmM  of  the  UnUed  Kingdom 
9f  Qrua  Briimm  amd  Ireland  tn  Farliawteni  As$embled, 
hf  tke  Vndermgned  Jmkaldiant$  of  CalcmHo, 
'  Smbwbtd, — That  your  petttioders  feel  deeply  aggrieved,  by  the 
ererd«e  of  a  power  huely  assumed  by  the  local  Government  in  India, 
bat  not  sanctioned^  )i^  your  petitioners  humbly  submit,  by  any  exist- 
ing statute.     That  your  petitioners  have,  without  success,  prayed 
T^atf  ftotn  the  constituted  authorities  in  this  country;   and  now 
hmnbly  b^  peimiasion  to  lay  their  grievances  before  your  Honour- 
dble  Ho«se,  in  the  full  oonvictioa  that  they  will  be  oiaturely  con- 
fidntd^  and  so^  redress  affivded,  as  to  tbe  wisdom  of  the  Fariiament 

'That  before  the  passing  of  the  53  Geo.  III.  c  155,  s.  98,  99, 
die  Ihdi&n  Government  had  no  power  to  impose  any  tax  whatso- 
ever within  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  except  an  assessment  upon 
bouses,  limited  in  amount,  and  exdusivdy  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  police, 

'  That  ihe  regulation  of  conunerce  necessarily  required  that 
certain  duties  of  customs  should  be  imposed  within  Calcutta ;  and 
such  duties,  although  unauthorised  by  any  statute  then  existing, 
were  from  time  to  time  imposed  by  Government,  and  paid  by  the 
British  and  Native  inhabitants,  who  felt  and  admitted  the  expe- 
iBency  of  such  measiu-es,  and  never  in  any  instance  took  advantage 
of  the  inability  of  Government  to  enforce  them,  if  resisted. 

'  That  to  retnove  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  from  cobtinuing  to 
impose  unauthorised  duties,  the  53  Geo.  III.  (c.  155,  s.  98,  99,) 
was  introduced ;  by  such  enactment  not  being  retrospective,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  shortly  afterwards  to  pass  the  54  Geo.  III. 
(c.  105,)  declaring  valid  all  duties  previously  imposed.  That 
fetnteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  53  Geo.  III. 
(c.  155.  s.  98,  99,)  during  which  period  various  duties  of  customs 
have  been  levied,  as  before,  within  Calcutta  :  but  Crovemment  have 
never  imposed,  or  intimated  any  right  to  impose  under  the  powers 
acmferred  by  that  statute,  any  tax  other  than  duties  of  custonis. 

'  Tliat  a  regulation  has  lately  been  promulgated,  for  the  piurpose 
of  enabling  Government  to  levy  wkhin  Calcutta  a  stamp  tax,  ex- 
orbitant in  amount,  and  most  vexatious  in  its  details ;  in  die  pre- 
amble to  which,  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  passed  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
Mesi  in  Comrcil,  under  powers  vested  in  him  by  tbe  98.  99  sec, 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
and  the  approbation  of  tiie  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  a£Pairs 
tflndia. 

'That  your  petitioners,  confidently  befieving  that  the  statute 
acMrtoit  to  iM  MI^6Dfef  ttnysueh  power ;  and  dreadu^  the  ope- 
MtiMof  the  tax,  as  fttalto  tbe  opimBerclal  inMesls  of  Calcima/ 
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tmd  iryurious  ta  the  itee  trade  i^itli  the  mother  cauotry>  which  it  wn* 

thp  object  of  that  very  ^tiitut^i  to  create  und  foater,  addrcii^cd  an 
hum  bit;  jjetilion  to  tlie  lUglit  Hotioumble  the  Vice-Prcsidejit  iui 
Council,  praying  tlmt  the  regiiktioa  might  be  aboUslied.  That] 
Governincnt  in  reply,  rcftLscd  la  grant  their  prayor,  aud  i^^apgiR-d 
at  length  the  grounds  of  their  refusal^  distinctly  avowing,  that  fhry 
possessed,  in  eoncert  with  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Boiud  of 
Control,  a  right  of  taxation  willim  Calcutta,  limited  only  by  Ihelr' 
i*ants  and  their  ttioderatlon.  Your  pelitu/ncrs  then  prayed,  ihat 
the  regulation  miglil  not  be  enforced  pending  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment 5  but  that  request  was  also  peremptorily  reftise4. 

'  Tlvat  your  petitioners  tben  addrcsf^ed  a  requbitiou^  in  the  u^aual 
form,  to  tlic  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  retjuesting  that  he  would  con^  etw 
a  meeting  of  the  inhiLbitoiitij  of  Calcutta,  to  take  into  eoufiidt-ratiou 
the  pro[)riety  of  presenting  a  petition  to  i'arliamcut  on  the  eiibject 
of  the  ytamp  Regulation,  and  generally,  the  powers  vqsled  in  Uf^^, 
local  Government  by  the  statute  therein  adverted  to  :  That  tin- 
SheriflT  accordingly  mserted  an  advertisement  in  the  public  papers, 
con vemng  a  meeting  as  requested,  bul  shortly  afterwards  recalled 
his  advertisement,  stating  that  Government  Would  not  allow  thi; 
inhabitants  to  assemble  for  such  a  purpose. 

*  That  your  petitioners  being  thus  prohibited  from  a^iscmblii^  m 
the  usuid,  legaJ,  and  eoustitutjonal  maimer,  your  Honourabfff. 
House  woukl  naturally  conclude^  that  the  motives  of  your  pctiiioueicg 
had  been  questionable,  or  their  language  intemperate :  Xoux _  pet^- 
lioncrs  will  not  rest  satist^ticJ  with  diselaiming  such  imputaiioiiii|, 
they  entre,\t  i>ermission  to  transmit,  herewith^  their  jK^titinn  to 
Govcituuent,  witli  the  reply  tluTcto,  and  their  subsequent  ro|Ue»t 
and  its  refusal  ^  and  they  submit  their  conduct  with  confidence. to 
the  severest  judgment  of  your  Ilonyurable  Hou&c, 

'  Your  petitioners  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  state  thtte  mmh  m 
exjilauntion  of  this  tlieir  petition,  not  ha\ing  been  submitted  to  a 
meeting  convened  by  the  tir!?t  magistrate.  But  your  IlonutmibW 
Hpu^e  may  rest  assured,  tbattJiis  petition  embodies  ibc  frr^^  ■ -d 
sentimetits  of  the  inluibitants  of  Calcutta ;  and  they  venture 
that  it  win  be  more  nnmerou.^ly  and  more  respectably  ^tshscm^tuJ 
tlinn  any  petition  which  ever  left  the, shores  of  British  Indli^  Your 
petitioners^  at  the  simic  time,  fed  fifllye^tii-fied,  that  the  dim^criJUit 
IHiwer  thus  assumed  and  avowed  by  die.  load  Government,  will,  <rf 
it#elf,  attract  the  attention  of  i'urjiament j  independently  of  tl>c  ear- 
ncit  solicitations  of  those  who  have  the  Milsfortntio  to  be  Mihjn'cted 
to  its  iniluence.  '""": 

Yoiu  jxtit-f'T^"^^  cnr»-v:!,  thr4  the  53  Gea.  UL  (c.  l&5i'Sr  9^ 
99)  was  limited  to  the  duties  of  custoiu^^  and  otber,^e«  of  th^ 
same  ideacriplion  y  that  the  only  ,inj$ciwof  wivcb,  b^  V^n  ^xjp^ienre^ 
waa  tbe«  inabili^y.of .  jQoyerflmeiX  it^  lii^poi^  nmlk  dutii^  ^^ithipiCaVi 
9tttta|i  wd  tbfkl  llie  i9i4y^i?««»edy><^t«A»FbtfA>iwa0,tl\(9.4fei^^ 
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tlist  speeific  disnbOity.  Anterior  to  the  54  Geo.  11!.,  c,  105,  no 
tAie«  h:»d  erer  been  imposed  within  Culcnttii,  exeept  duties  of  ciiB- 
Umw  ;  find  ret  that  s^tufc,  in  deckriii^  vidtd  existing  and  iKtst  du- 
de*, uses  the  very  suoie  Aitjrds  and  terms  which  occur  in  the  53 
C^!iK  IlL,  (c,  155,  s.  m,  99-) 

*  Bui  jjcKiT  (letiticiners  do  not  rest  on  the  narrow  ground  of  1(^ 
cfiti«truerion.  They  beg  the  attention  of  yoiir  Honounible  House  to 
tlie  ur^n  of  the  tnactuieut  in  qucsiion,  and  to  the  financial  hisCi>r3f 
siihI  eetiMitution  of  British  India ;  ^bioh  tend  to  show  to  demon- 
flta|ioi}y  that  ParlL-uuent  never  Intended  to  bestow  the  akrmini;^ 
fiOFWcr  of  general  and  nnliniited  taxation.  Your  petitioners  nrge^ 
iMHt  if  FsirHament  had  intended  to  bestow  upon  the  local  Govern- 
ment any  siich  power,  tlie  preamble  wonld  have  recited  the  inade- 
ijpiBicy  o€  the  existing  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  neee^ssity  for  new  j 
wtwfii  haf^e  jealmisly  Hmited  the  amount  of  such  taxes^  and  would 
hiTe  <»utioiiftlj  speeiHed  the  application. 

•^TTie  Gtivemment,  in  their  reply  to  yoyr  petitioners^  lest  their 
:iqgp|tfiients  on  the  asguinptlon,  tViat  the  public  burtbens  bad  always 
!)ef!ii  borne  by  those  resident  in  the  interior  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
f^^ileuttn  hud  enjoyed  an  inequitable  exemption  from  taxation  i  and 
theit  the  w\%h  of  Government,  and  the  intention  of  the  enactment, 
(^3  Ilea,  in.,  e.  155,  s.  9ft,  99*)  was  to  remote  Euch  invidions 
(lUiifii'tlisTi,  and  to  compel  all  to  contribute  ec|nally  to  the  burthens 
L'.  If  such  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  and 
:  ij  ,.  ,..  iiicaning  of  the  statute,  it  Is  strange  that  hitherto  it  haa 
nerer  been  acted  upon ;  it  is  strange  that  the  then  Government; 
^icb  iK)u^t  and  obtained  the  remedy,  shottld  never  have  appUed 
it|  and  that  •the  meaning  of  this  enactment,  where  intention  is  tbfe 
iiiry  essence  of  construction,  should  not  be  discovered  nntil  fbtir- 
teen  years  bad  elapsed,  although  the  sii]f)posed  evil  intended  to  be 
i«i>tiea«idd''#ad  ia  Mi  force  all  the  time. 

*'  '  Vfcur  petitfotiers  contend  respectfully,  that  the  inh^'bitahts  of 
Calditht  contribute,  either  directly  br  indirectly,  their  fifll  stere  to 
rtfe  reverities  of  Gbv^emmeilt  -,  that  the  crrot  in  fact,  arid  fttllacy  in 
r&^nhig;  Which  pervades  the  whole  reply  of  Government,  i&  c^- 
^oiii,  and  arises  from  arguing,  as  if  the  political  relation  of  thfe 
goV^OTS  and  the  governed,  and  the  mode  of  raising  revetiii^,  v^re 
flie'iaTrtfe  here  as  In  England.   They  do  not  advert  to  the  Tv^^iUar 
elreuWfetances  of  this  cSuntry,  and  of  British^snbjects  per«>^tt^  to 
i^A^  here  :  sWch  sul)j^cts  remain  merely  by  ^^fferatide     and  are 
lLM^.MJMf^^  «n  ^r.?.^  iss  f*,^  n^^f0rr^meTit:  ot  in  the  mode  of  liaising 


ikimiWedYroJn  aU  Voice  in  the  GoVernmerit,  or  in  ^^^^^Jf^^,^*^^^^^^^^^ 
and  appropriating  its  revenues  5   they  are  not  atJ^dK^H^^ 
^n?theyW;ri<^rtoacquirenperma/*««^^^ 

of  the  la^to  ntimen^us  pofittea!  dis^^^^  pi^tltlow^as 
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BfitM  pvhiciples  of  toSLatiim  nre  intvoAic^,  Bfiliflh  fttHma^^'^ 
Govemmetit,  aid  Sfitieh  pHvUeges,  omght  to  acuMMpwiy  mi\  r<tDn» 
cile  ihem  ta  the  evil.  •  < 

' '  The  revenues  in  India  are  not  rais^,  as  fh  Bngfend,  ttarti  tax^ 
voluntarily  imposed  by  the  people  -,  they  belong  to  Oorernttient  by 
riglit>  and  are  held  and  raised  independ^iD>i  of  the  wiH  ol  the  go- 
verned. The  East  India  Company  found  the  Eastern:  eysteot  df 
finance  hi  full  force;  and  ^eyh^ve  rigidly  adhered  to  it  as  moft^ptm 
duetivt)  and  perhaps  best  suited  to  the  habits  of  die  Na^es^ai^  ths. 
state  of  the  country.  The  land  is  ike  great  somne  of  revenue }  die 
right  to  the  soil  remains  in  the  Government^  tind  ^M^^ndwle-pepnhif 
tion  nay  be  considered  as  tenantry,  who  resewe^ivfaat  is  aalkteiit 
for  existence^  and  render  the  residtte  tp  the  ruling  power.  <  Whcfi^ 
su^  a  system  exists,  yoiir  petitioners  sdhmit,  that  it  irenli  be-ab^ 
sttfd  hi  prindple,  and  intolerable  in  praetice>  to  superadd  gesend 
taxation,  as  it  prevails  in  Eagknd.  Youv  pedtnoers  varilybdieve^. 
that  the  Stamp  Regulation  is  only  introductory  to  a  system  of  gei- 
neral  and  oppressive  taxation.  The  annual  revenue  expected  to  ht 
realized  from  stamps  is  only  computed  at  6  lacs,  (60jOOQZ.,)  and 
vour  petitioners  cannot  suppose  that  Government  would  have  deemed 
It  politic  or  wise  to  spread  alarm  and  discontent  by  th^  exercise  of 
a  power  botli  obnoxious  and  dubious,  unless  some  greater  return 
were  contemplated. 

^  Besides  the  territorial  revenue,  which  constitutes  nearly  three*' 
fourths  of  the  Indian  finance,  there  are  tiie  great  monopolies  of  isahr 
and  opium,  duties  of  custom,  and  profits  derived  firom  trade.  Yotft 
petitioners  aver  that  these  have  Utherto  been  r^arded  as  the  odiljr 
sources  of  Indian  revenue.  That  the  various  statutes  regidatiti|( 
and  appropriating  the  finance  of  the  country,  advert  to  none  other; 
and  that  general  taxation  has  never  been  contemplated  as  a  ^urc^ 
of  revenue,  even  in  the  interior  where  the  power  of  GoVemmeirt'iit> 
without  limit  or  control.  Your  petitioners  need  not  urge,  that  to 
each  of  these  sources  of  revenue  they  mainly  coi^tribute.  They  are 
told  in  the  reply  of  Government,  that  customs,  though  paid  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  merchant,  fall  ultimately  on  the  consumer  j 
and  they  should  have  thought  that  the  same  reasoning  would  render 
it  equally  obvious,  that  rent  of  land  revenue,  though  paid  by  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  must  &11  on  the  ccHisumer  of  Uie  produce. 
Your  petitioners  will  not  trouble  your  Honourable  House  by  details  ; 
but  such  of  them  as  are  British-bom  cannot  refirain  from  stating, 
that  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo  alone,  the  British  merchants  of 
Calcutta  advance  annually  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  This  fact  is 
well  known  to  Government,  and  the  results,  as  affecting  both  ter* 
ritorial  revenue  and  customs,  will  ^pear  from  inspection  of  the 
public  accounts.  It  was  believed  by  your  petitioners  who  are  British- 
ben^  that  the  Qovemment  could  not  have  overlooked  or  undervalued 
fii^l^<^us«<^pttbJUcpvesperit;i^  public  revenue  i  ei|4  ttmb«4 
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hoped  that  the  vdne  of  Britii^  capital  and  British  industry  pervad- 
iag  the  Indian  Empire,  would  have  been  acknowledged  and  admit  led ; 
and  thai  they  would  not  have  been  taunted  with  enjoying  fieeurity 
and  protection  from  establishments  to  the  support  of  which  they 
contribute  nothing, 

^in  ctonduAion,  yotor  petitioners  submk,  that  the  power,  o^c^st 
irtddLthey  respectftiUf  but  earnestly  protest,  is  illegal,  impolitic, 
aodi^ajust.     Thai  the  iihets  adduced  in  ita  support  are  erroiveoua* 
and  ihe  reascming  feUaoious  and  iaapplicaUe.     Such  of  your  peii- 
tloiiers,  in  particular,  as  are  British-born,  feel  that  their  rigUts 
have  been  violated,  and  their  property  declared  subject  to  constant 
and  undefined  invasion,  without  any  intimation  of  the  evil  while  it 
apppoaches,  and  without  any  means  of  address  when  it  arrives. 
Thus  ntnaicd,  your  petidoners  have  no  tribunal  to  which  they  can 
appeal  for  relief,  except  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.     Beftire 
your  Honourable  Houae,  they  humbly  lay  their  wrongs  and  their 
eatieslies  5  and  although  half  the  world  intervenes  bctweei^  them 
and  the  aeat  of  your  councUs,  they  feel  confident  that  the  di^.tant 
voice  of  rcspeetfiil  remonstrance  will  be  heard  within  your  waUs, 
anl  that  pniteeUon  afi«rded,  which  is  not  limited  to  cUrontc  or  10 
cdoar,  but  equally  extended  to  all  living  under  British  rule,  ^vbetucr 
intheEast  or  m  the  West.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humVily  praV 
that  Parliament  will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  Act,  declaring  thiU  ^^^*^^^ 
Geo.  ;U,  c.  155.  s.  98,  99,  is  limited  to  duties  of  customs,  anjl  ^^^ 
m^  statute  doeti  not  empower  the  Governor-General  in  Council ,  ^^^^ 
t^e  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  ^^V  ^l^^elv 
any  taws  within  Calcutta,  other  than  duties  of  customs  >  or  tor  ^^^^ 
other  relief  as  to  the  wisdom  of  your  Honourable  House  s»^»^         ^^^ 
fit,  ai^d  that  your  petitioners  may  be  heard  by  tbeir  coun^ei  ^^^ 

V  ojf  ypHT  Honourably  House  in  support  of  their  petiUon>  ^^      ^ 
B^Ut^on^  abidl  ever  pray- 
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GkNRRAL   SoMMARY   of   THE    LATEST   IntELLIGI^NCB    CONNECTED 
WITH   THE   £a8TERN  WoRLD. 

Thi?  latest  Pnpers  that  have  ri-ached  this  country  from  India  dince 
Qur  last,  extend  to  the  '20lh  uf  July  from  Bengal^  the  2d  of  Atign^l 
from  Madras,  and  the  VZth  erf  August  from  Bombay.  The  priii- 
cipal  topics  adverted  to  iu  these,  we  have  made  the  subject  of  seim- 
mte  c«n.^idcratiou  in  Uic  orl^tual  articles  of  the  pre§eiit  Nainber, 
But  as  ihere  h  generally  irrnch  in  the  miscellaneous  pamgmplu  of 
ludian  Newii  that  is  iiiterL»^tiag  to  English  readers,  we  select  Ibt! 
most  striking  of  those  contained  in  the  l'ajK>rs  before  us,  b<^miifag 
'ftoni  the  earliest  dale  in  June,  and  extending  through  July  aud 
Auguiit  to  the  date  gf  the  latest  received.  .       . 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  Papers  OMitBinAlbefaUowiiigACOOiuit 
of  the  ongiti  of  the  w^ir  in  the  Punjab,  in  a  ni9re4elttk4iiu(iilier 
than  we  have  hitherto  seen  it  stated,  find  which  ve>th^0efofb  Crfm- 
seribe  at  length :  .  r . 

•  By  advices  from  the  Ptmjab,  we  learn  that  the  waf  whith  lias 

been  so  long  impending  between  l^lajaRunjeet  Sinb,  and  the  Afebian 

chiefs,  has  at  list  occurred,  and  actual  hostilities  have  tiiken^iice. 

The  Nattve  papers  have,  for  some  time  past,  adverted,  altbon^h 

•  indistinctly,  to  the  state  of  afiPahrs  In  this  quartet,  and  it  ajipciars  i!iat 

•various  causes  have  contributed  to  occasion  dtstdTi)a!nt^M.    In  the 

first  instance,  some  dissension  occurfud  between  Jay  Sinh  of  Atrtr^, 

and  Raja  Seuchet  Sinh,  commanding  a  force  tpon  the  Atok;'origTnit- 

'  ing  in  private  pique,  felt  by  the  ftwmer  against  MitinDhiim  SWih, 

•the  brother  of  the  latter,  some  years  since,  on  whi6h  ocehsibnJAy 

Sinb  entered  the  service  of  Pesbawer,  but  subsfequently  rettntied  tolus 

allegiance;  the  parties  came  to  blows,  in  which  Seuchet  was  defeated, 

but  no  consequences  seem  to  have  followed  the  thmsactibn^  aH  otlrer 

'  consideration  giving  way  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Afghan  tr^es, 

hcdEidedby  a  religions  ftmatie/aaid  secretly  encouraged  by  the  ml^ 

of  Pesbawer. 

'  The  ostensible  phief  is  Syed  Ahmed  Ali,  a  native  of  Bareilly, 
and  well  known  as  a  turbulent  character.  Having  left  India  on'a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca^  he  has  passed  his  time,  on  his  return,  in  Sindb, 
and  the  countries  on  the  Western  fron^ers,  preaching  a  crusade 
a^inst  the  infidels  of  Hindoostan,  and  latterly,  in  iOganistan,  it 
should  api)ear,  with  some  success,  having  assembled  a  force  of 
Yusef-zeis  and  Nur-zeis  chiefly,  in  three  divisions,  one  under  bis 
personal  command,  and  the  other  two  under  that  of  Maulavi  Ismaiel 
imd  Abul  Hye.  His  Ttnovements  were  watched  during  the  eaj*ly 
part  of  February,  by  Boodh  Sinh,  with  a  Sikh  force,  and  several 
pettv  affairs  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Boodh  Sinh  advanced 
to  Akora,  beyond  Atok^  the  Syed  being  encamped  at  Nosber6,'^a 
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short  dfrtance  on  bia  -firont  with  between  30,000  and  40,000  men. 
Yar  Mohanuned  Khan  at  first  disavowed  all  connection  with  Syed 

ALnied,  but  ai  kit  tlirew  tsll  the  mask  and  joined  him  at  Nosbere. 
llic  fori?c  v^iiU  BtKKlh  ^ln\\  was  at  first  but  4000  men,  but  on  these 
orcurrcuecs  becoming  known  at  Lahore,  reinforcements  had  been 
fCDt  to  him.  making  his  army  between  15,000  and  20,000  men.  The 
enemy  thrt?atemng  to  cut  oil*  his  communications,  he  fell  back  upon 
(he  InduB^  near  to  \h^  \  Hhi^e  of  Seydoo,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
the  ifliole  force  of  the  ^Inhainmedans,  amounting,  according  to  some 
accmints,  Uy  1)0,000  Inlantry  and  10,000  horse,  on  tlie  21st  of 
February,  ITie  g^reaier  part  of  this  host  being  iU  armed,  and  worse 
^n^ized,  made  no  impre^^-siou  on  the  Sikh  troops,  who,  after  re- 
|illlD^twu  desperate  but  disorderly  attacks  upon  their  position,  ad- 
viE0Cc4  to  the  cliarge  witli  great  determination,  and  put  the  enemy 
tA  tke  route.  I ii  t he  flight  great  numbers  were  sabred  by  the  Rajah's 
cavalry,  and  a  body  that  had  taken  shelter  in  the  village  of  Saydoo, 
w«a  Mrrouiided  and  entirdv  destroyed.  '  The  Mohamm^an^  lost 
eight  pieoea  of  artillery  and  abont  100  swiveb,  and  their  eamp  waa 
plundcped  by  the  victors.  It  was  not  known  in  what  dhrection  the 
chiefe  had  fied.  In  consequence  of  the  victory,  the  regular  battalions 
and|  ibott'  artillery,  which  had  been  sent  o£f  to  join.the  army,  had  been 
remapded>  but  Monsieur  Ventura  had  been  ordered  to  advance  |o 
Peshawer,  and  occupy  (he  balahissar,  or  citadel,  whilst  Monsieor 
AUardj  with  the  cavalry,  was  instructed  to  join  the  Prince  Shciier 
Stnb,  and  reKoain  with  )iig  force  at  Hesht  Nagar  near  Peshawer.  It 
was  thought  propable  that  the  enemy  ^ould  fiot  be  aUe  to  make 
head  iigainat  the  Rajah's  txooi^,  the  dispersion  having  been  complete. 
The  diUe  of  these  advices  is  the  b^^ing  of  March.  At  this  time 
the  Rajah*s  health  continued  much  Uie  same,  and  he  was  uuable,  to 
his  great  regret,  to  take  the  field.  He  was  living  in  tenta  in  the 
gardens  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  liiahor^  in  whidi  he  was  fte- 
quently  shifting  his  quarters ;  latterly,,  they  were  near  the  &miun 
Bivrjy  on  the  buiK  of  the  amidl  branch  of  the  Ravi,  which  washes 
the  nortli-west  extremity  of  the  city.  Another  French  officer,  we 
learn,  has  lately  joined  Uie  R^ah  s  service,  and  one,  on  his  way  to 
Lahore,  is  still  detained  at  Peshawer/ 

The  following  account  of  the  inswrection  in  Tartary,  fr6m  the 
sam^  PSaper,  will  be  deemed  interesting : 

'  We  lately  adverted  to  the  insurrection  in  Chinese  Tartary,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  *  Malacca  Observer.*  Hi  or  Gulja,  the  h^- 
quarters  of  the  Chinese  military  government  of  that  country,  is  but 
little  known,  and  the  following  account  of  it,  from  the  '  Af agasin 
Asiatique,'  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  moment.  The  only 
notice  of  it,  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere,  is  given  by  Mr, 
Hoorcroft's  *  Moonshee,'  and  iwecursor,  Izzet  Ullah,  a  translation 
of  whose  interesting  travels  is  to  be  found  in  the  Calcutta '  Quarterly 
Mcgazine.*  As,  however,  Izzet  Ullah  did  not  visit  Hi,  his  notice 
is  less  satis&ctory  than  that  which  Klaproth  has  published. 

Oriaual  HerM,  Fol  16.  M 
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'  The  following  account  of  tbe  pkice  is  given  by  Fontinuitew,  wMe 
wae  there  in  1811 1 

'  Gulja,  or  Gulja  Kure,  called  also  Jaag-KbimiKboto,  or  city  of  . 
the  raiUtary  governmeixt,  is  built  upou  the  right  brink  of  the  III,  i 
which  u  here  very  lofty.  The  river  rises  at  the  distance  of  two  hun-  . 
dred  verats  m  the  Tekes  and  Taiki  mountains,  and  eoipties  it^lf  into  . 
the  Bdlkbch!  bike.     Gulja  is  surrounded  by  a  ^all  of  square  stones, 
three  toises  hsgh,  without  a  ditch  or  outworks,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brick  wall,  extending  aJong  the  banks  of  Hi  for  about  one  hundred 
toises,  and  much  dclnpidatcd.     This  city^  idthaugh  the  seat  of  the  . 
Government,  is  not  at  all  superior  t«i  those  of  Yarkend,  Khotai^  and  [ 
Koucha,  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  or  Kashmir  of  the  Ker»t  Katay  , 
or  Bayarder   of  the  Manchoos.     It  contJiiiis   about  ten  tbomajQil , 
bouses^  few  of  which  are  of  any  Bize,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty*     The#e  arc  sev^eral  splendid  temples,  in  which  shows  and  en-  . 
tertainmenfs  are  exhibited  daily.     The  Mohammedans  have  several  '* 
mostpe^;.     The  principal  part  of  the  i*opu!ation  is  formed  of  the 
people  called  by  the  Chinese  Kara  Kitat  Kogonlouk,  and  Top^-niK  ^ 
The  last  consider  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  fhcsoldici,-.  yf 
Timur  Askak,  or  Tamerlane.  They  are  bigoted  Islamites,  but  speik 
Chinese,  and  have  adopted  all  the  vices  as  ^rell  as  the  dress  ohd 
habits  of  that  nation. 

'  When  tbe  Chinese  became  masters  ot  the  six  Mohammedan 
cities,  Yarkend,  Kasbgfaar,  Khoteu>  Kouna*urphen,  Turfim,  and 
Oochi^  about  sixty  years  ago>  they  .sent  one  thousand  men  from  each 
dty^  and  six  thousand  OAore  firoaa  different  Tartar  tribes,  to  the  terri<< 
tory  of  Ghiija,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  raise  grain  for  the 
troops  stationed  there.  A  small  portion  of  these  were  fixed  in  iher 
town,  the  vest  were  scattered  over  tbe  adjacent  country. 

'Akfaoogh  th^  resident  poptdation  of  Gtdja  is  still  inconsiderStUe, 
ii  b  &  place  of  great  resort,  being  the  mart  at  which  merchants  from 
the  heart  of  China  meet  those  from  western  Asia,  or  from  Bukharia 
Kokend,  Mirgfian,  Taskend,  and  even  from  Kashmir  and  Hindoos- 
tan.  The  latter  bring  inferior  muslin,  sflk-cottons,  shawls,  and  white 
cotton  cloth,  called  beize.  The  traders  take  up  thehr  cfoaiters  wAk- 
out  the  town,  the  streets  of  whieh  am  always  crowded  with  traders 
and  «rtisao0>  jnd  wtil  supplied  with  taverns  and  tra*<bmkiiig  houses.- 
Travellers  and  ujunarried  men  ianraiiably  dine  and  sup  atljhe  tavenvij' 
and  even  fieuEiiilies  send  to  them  for  their  meads.  In  the  teai^ivoms 
there  is  oonstaat  sooKddng,  ocea^oning  a  heait  and  stench  quite  into* 
krable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them.  GamMiDg-hoases  are  alse^ 
conunoo,  and  muck  fireqv toted,  espeeiaUy  by  the  Topgan  sod  Kant 
Kalv. 

'The  iababitants  of  Gulja,  and-^  teighbburing  towns,  are  hidii^ 
trious,  and  addlcDed  ikj  ooiknnfercfal  pursuits.  The  Chinese  eifetdse 
diffeieat  haDdicrafls,  end  aire  blacksmiths,  cutlers,  carpenters,  and 
jewidlers.  TlMTapgaiike^iims^cultivateganiens^audttrereteii shops- 
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keepers.  *lTie  Moilammedans  are  equally  cultivators,  tfadeffi,  apd  mer 
chanics.  The  Monguls  rear  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  soil.  A  consider- 
tWfe  traffic  tiftest^lkce  here  m  oxen  andhoi-ses,  \v1iicK  are  sold  to  the 
Kirghiz,  who  Sfuppl]^  tlie  Wtxms  with  ihem,  ot  sell  thetn  to  the  peo; 
pteSf  UrtttriAl.  The  test  df  the  horses  are  sent  to  the  Government 
studs,  which  are  always  kept  tip  to  the  ftill  complement,  ^  althoi^h 
iiidftfi^hial^  ai-e  permitted  to  procure  from  them  horses  fo  replace 
such  aa  ttftyy  ifiay  kw^.  The  Gbvtemmtent  purchase  cattle  with  the  . 
white  cotton  doths  which  they  buy  with  silver  from  the  Wtoham- 
medftBS.  'Ru^ian  goods  are  diiefly  broad-doth  and  leather,  but 
they  are  admitted  otdy  as  coming  from  die  Sultans  of  the  Kirghiz  j 
pdrt  is  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  the  rest  sold  to  agents 
froniF^LUi. 

^  The  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  trade  vdth  Russia> 
deprive  the  Chinese  of  many  advantages.  An  unrestricted  com- 
merce with  that  country  would  attract  merchants  from  all  quarters 
to  Gulja,  end  an  extensive  interdiange  of  commodities  be  rea(filj 
effected,  to  £he  pfrofit  of  all  parties. 

^  Goods  brought  to  Guija  are  not  subject  to  any  fixed  impost. 
On  the  great  road  from  Western  Asia,  which  passes  by  Yarkend, 
Kbuten,  Kashghar,  and  Aksu,  a  duty  is  levied  in  those  dties  of  on^ 
in  thirty  on  every  kind  of  jherchandise.    Horses  and  catnels  are  free. 

*  The  people  of  Gu^a  |Miy  a  monthly  tax  in  silver,  accordmg  to 
their  occ|i|Ni^¥>ns.  The  Mohammedan  ookmists  cultivate  the  public 
laodiS)  andr  are,  therefore,  Bot  taieed  in  any  wacy ;  eadi  is  bouBd  to 
send  lo.the  io^^ecild  granaries  eight  sacks,  each,  about  six  pounds 
and  a  h^  of  rice,  pease,  barley,  flour,  and  millet.  This  contri^ 
bution  is  exacted  from  every  individual  between  &e  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  and  the  sons  succeed  to  the  labours  of  their  friers.  What- 
ever giain  is  .required  for  the  troops  is  distributed  from  this  source, 
and  the  rest  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  granaries.  In  1809,  three 
years'  store  having  been  spoiled  through  neg^t»  die  Jamg^^n  was 
oblige^  to  jxiake  good  the  loss  to  the  Giovemnient. 

'  Tie  Jmfi^^giun  is  tbe  military  governor  of  the  province,  and 
conmitedaiit  of  the  troops  y  he  has  a  council  of  five  officers,  and  is' 
assisted  by  tte  Baee  chfefs  of  Hie  Kam  Katai,  Mofaanunednns  and 
Too^Man.  His  body-guard  consists  of  1^  Manchoosr,  who  arc  the 
<mly  people  thai  regularly  discharge  military  service.  The  rest  of 
the  force,  condsting  of  tbe  different  Nomadic  tribes,  is  otriy  em- 
ployed oeeasionaDy,  an^  at  other  dmes,  the  individuals  conAposing 
it  ioBov  their  avocitlons.  This  force  is  wfctoBy  caii'alry,  and  ODnbists 
of  ^28,000  men,  in  five  divisions,  one  of  4000,  and  four  of  600O 
each,  vhich  perform  the  imiitary  duty  of  the  frontier  alternately. 
The  men  are  armed  with  sabres,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows.  In 
thne  of  peace,  each  provides  bis  own  horse  and  arms  j  in  time  of  war, 
they  are  supplied  by  the  Government.    No  artillery  is  attached  to 
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menial  saiutieB }  tUfiyAreavx^/of  ivcm^v  iiii4ai!biioiorai^^ 

'  Fiifly  v6r6te  1fr6m  ChiljpiilKtfre  fe  G«ff^;a  lAi^'toikrt^  gb^i^rtiei 
by  ft  Jimk-gniti;  ^diilhabltal  by  Mbh^mtoediirtsr.  iCKilJi  Kiii^,  dt 
li  Is  situated  In  tiorth  btitudc  42<'  2i^  •  iitid<*art  liiigftiidc'M*  W.' 

Tbe  fbllowing  bbdettiKjJtm^  6n  th^^tpen^  of  ihtj  sintfkfGbt*^ 
ments  of  India/^re  ^veti '  fti  ihe  Om]^  of  a  )ed)^r  t6  tlhe^tfdHtti!' W 
rTlleBeBgl^HaIkf[tm^tM;' .  .  .{•■/.  ,;-'o'i.|  •,'•  ■im)i..<!ii'<  ^ 

'  A  report  is  preralent  that  we  Eire  to  have  one,  if  ftcrt  two,  new 
Governments  in  Upi^cr  and  Central  India.  After  the  faihtre  whlth 
bas  already  attended  the  cstahUshmcnt  of  petty  Governments  i*i 
other  parts  of  India,  H  U  quite  surprisiitg  that  the  home  aiithoHtiei 
should  still  persevere  in  these  idle  and  expensive  projects.  One 
would  really  have  thought  that  making  Bencoolen  and  Pi&ftat^ 
presideneies,  and  the  former  a  lieutenant-government,  mor^tliatl 
sufficient  to  bring  discredit  and  ridicule  upon  such  schemei,  Neitbfer 
Is  tbe  anomalous  government  recently  created  in  the  StriltA'  df 
Malacca  likely,  from  all  accounts,  to  retrieve  the  reputatfort  of  jietlf 
governments.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  very  obvious,  and  I  sllidl 
Jiroceed  to  explain  it  in  a  few  words.  A  small  govemmctit  is'ftlfly 
good  and  respectahU^  when  the  state  is  free,  and  the  admihittralidft 
popular.  We  have  examples  of  such  governments,  where  like 
^ople  control  the  expenditure  of  their  own  money,  and  make  llt^t 
own  lawfl  :  in  ancient  Greece,  in  Italy  In  the  middle  ag^s,  nfldj^Nl 
the  i^resent  day,  in  the  confrderat^'on  of  the  Anglo^Araerican  ^^taJUik 
If  a  government  be  neither  free  nor  |K>puhir,  the  lai|reif  it  h  "tlie 
better  it  is  likely  to  be  adrainistercd.  China,  for  example,  is  bH«*r 
'governed  than  a  Malay  principality-  and  the  Mogtd  GovWmtWit 
was  far  better  than  that  of  any  Hindoo  Rajah,  t)f  all  our  Itidfali 
Presidencies,  that  Of  Ben^l,  although  not  absolutely  perfeclJiiU;  lb 
jnctnnpambly  the  most  lil>cnd  imd  enlightened*  In  the  sfilrirhi 
which  it  i»  administered,  it  is  at  least  half  a  century  a-lietid  of  tho^ 
of  Madras  or  Bombay.  For  procjf  f(f  thtj?,  look  to  tht*  <?tfitc-  tif  llv 
publio  -pnMSi  and  of  municipal  Isw^  at  the  thi»e  J^tMbmitiL  hi  At 
Cakuttatb^eisaomelluDgp.lUKe  ^idliflh  fodifligdHidilirlfiabi^HiDl. 
The  geaiiis  vrfakh  fttevoilB  Jit  ikd.oduAr  twois  pwrdi^AsiolictiidA 
cdnsiddn^ile  govannnentiajoqldcma cenlaiil. elevation >ofiaen(iiMit 
<aiid  ooodiict  fipom  ihe  vaj  importanoe>of  tfao  subjoeial  btnm^ttifme 
itiandk  haA  too.mnch  to-do tto>toaddle  in  tlzMm9i«»t)0lty!go^(tiQP- 
ment^  from  shear  idisBess^  bMatef  Hsdf  in  a  thmiflirf  frMbs  (Wbirfi 
are  not  tyidu&  the.'pnMrince  of/^Teciiintoteiat<4)LnMip  ^<9^^,ils 
g^ieat  VLse.  is  ooprf^avexmumt  p  tk  gmt  govierntmAi.  baft  ^  nUnmn^ 
piAroidigev* and  is>  jgemesaMyd^sfiud  to >rM iiif9tittM*m$k<H^it, 
poesefses.  A  petty  gdvcliimie»l^ ; oit. tlie  :ooiitfary«  U ^alMNIJta iimini- 
laoo^^  and  seeks  <evecy:  peasiUe  ottsana  of  fxtAwytiiiy  i(A  iiite«iioerjild 
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bomeJ  'Itisaiaturallf  JmdouB'of  its  tobjecto^aiidv  io  return^  fcuna  s 
f»widcmbfew^Arf;i^qa^%  $h^  "^^^wi^pqi^jkropr;  wWch  it 
i^fetep^  ^,dvreq^te,.,j.Attofrer  4f ^Wed  a4v.a|3Utage of  a  large  gp- 
^■^^rpBM^^I^nd.w^oJi^a^sqt^ll  pneDfc^^^y  mi;^)t  W3ses$,  is  ^hw> 
that  it  has  always  a  considerabkl  public  wmcn  silently  if  not  openly 
aff4f^;^t,.^;3^f^ol^(i%^^^^^^  it  chot^  taac- 

IPS^^Wk^M  <W5  »9f»>.** ^Iw^y?  «^we, pr  le^ responsible^  . 

'  Subordinate  pluces,  without  free  institutiona,  aft  always  better 
p4l?»m|ja£'re4  by  the  local  oificcrs  of  ti  superior  government  than  by 
ipd^pcQ^f^at  goreri^meota  of  their  own-  Sucb  locuL  officers  arc  not 
9iho]t^  pubUcppimon  in  the  societies  in  whkli  they  reside.  Of 
tlip:tu^d^ve^  they  can  do  little  or  no  kirm,  for  every  thing  must  be 
refqmtl  to  a  superior  authority*  That  authority*  at  k^t^  will  not 
bf,di^lpo»ed  to  interfere  tog  much,  for  it  will  not  only  be  too  mueh 
0q3^pi<^  with  it^  own  immediate  concerns^  but  will  not  always  be  a 
)iref^  i^ooipeti^nt  judge  of  subjects  referred  to  it.  The  dependency 
"isiU  ;|hii5  tlyrive  as  if  it  were  tVom  negketj  or,  at  leafit,  from  being 
ilKi/r^  tbc  .inortiBcatioDs  nnd  Imperttncncics  of  oviT-govcTmnenl, 
iQUPafig  and  Singapore,  wliik  they  were  i>ctty  residencies,  as  tliey 
miglU  always  to  have  continued  to  be,  were  cheaply  and  toleriibly 
iftllfyuyf^  Tlteir  expenses  could  not  tmve  exceeded  four  lacs  of 
t^|||iQet,3t*year  between  Uiem,  They  arc  now,  from  all  accounts,  six 
tim^  95  miAch,  andj  to  say  ibe  legist  of  it,  certainly  wilhput  being  sijt 
iiu[i^  as  well  governed^  Mal-adm in iist ration  and  extravagance  arc 
li^  iitevi  table  consequences  of  petty  and  irresponsible  govcmmentsi. 
Tbat  ino<»t  €&C]Utjitc  of  all  jobs>  Bencoolen,  cost  latterly,  1  am  told, 
^m  \dQ,QQOL  a-year|  this  payment  may  be  said  to  bave  been 
laid  opt  foTi  00  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  a  charnel-house.  If 
ij^.expericpcat  had  answered  as  a  beacon,  to  warn  us  agi^ust  tbc 
dai|g«r  of  ^milar  experiments^  the  money  raight  ^till  be  considertsd 
a&  well  sj^eott  but  it  is  dear  it  has  not. 

'    -j-J-_T^;iL-v-iiii;iL:  lu  predic-w  that  if  the  reported  governments  be 
-idytJUiitad  WCttt^Mvlit^  tiieembestabliafamciite  ndU  bci  tiSQft>led, 
^And  iSbtrndtxAAkknUoti  of  the  cofwtitHeB  sabjecttoi^henanat^oue^^t 
loiiifotieau' fChereisr  no  cenmbrnty  ia  ihat  leaiote  p^t^ 
^tbaOctodkfhMnet  the  con^ck  of  Kkoae  in  and^rity ;  theiDcal  ohitfs 
^t»ll|ihii!re 'none ^aiotinditkemihiir  flatterers  and  .expedtotd*.   > for 
^iffWfrJriiaiafiaKtoot  bf  thb  local  Owemment,  the  Ow^OToihGentwal 
<f»»atilkbe  rMm^bte  do  tte  Indian  Oorennaentat  h^,iaa*/MrfiiU 
/toitOrtftiiAfflSMMbti  nThfe  Suprotte  GoyctencBt  v^  ttfcQt>  ppiy 
>iia!f^>4»  «i*id«t»o'4h#(d»iidM?ry^-wlifcb  it  at  pnwen*  iJadctguea.  ^ 
iiMM«ta#:^^i«tainistratioa.fif  tlie  ««««^«f  "^  ?^^;;^ 
Jtl^fadidiW'AiAhfc'tfai  «iic4h)to4*«rpaarfan  rf  iheacto*  ^f»^^^^ 
ita.^a»i«8i^a^i^la,itaelf.^<k«ih^ 
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constitution  of  tbe  Government  wUl  admit  of  a  remedy,  is  to  in- 
crease their  number,  and  to  establish  a  more  skilful  subdivision  of 
employment. 

f  The  author  of  the  prpppsil  of  cre^ing  nev,  (5oyQ^nxl^e^^  ia 
(loitral  India,  |j9  veil  knpiyn  to  be  Sir  John  Malcplm.  The  pio- 
|K>8al  is,  indeed,  contained  in  his  printed  wpirk.  Sir  John,  ^thpiigh 
a'  clever  man  in  some  lipes,  ^^,  i^  W  view  of  eqiQiety  ^d  gPVWiP- 
ment,  a  mete  empiric.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  his  evidence  before  Parlianicnt  on  the  que.^tion  of  Free 
Trade,  and  compares  the  denunciations,  the  miscalculations,  aod  tbe 
real  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  of  human  society  tbereiii  contained, 
with  the  results  of  that  measure,  the  most  si^aUy  beneficial  which 
has  ever  been  adopted  in  the  Government  of  India,  will  be  convinced 
of  this  truth . 

To  this  letta-^  the  Editor  of  *  The  Bengal  Hurkara '  appends  the 
following  observations : 

'  Our  corre,spondent  J.,  whose  letter  will  be  found  in  a  precediog 
column^  hfifi  given  some  forcible  reasons  against  the  establishment 
of  petty  independent  governments.  The  absurdity  of  ftimiahing 
territories,  which  might  be  well  managed  by  a  justice  of  ptsoce  and 
half  a  dozen  constables,  with  councils  and  secretaries^  surveyors- 
general  and  collectorSj  and  all  the  apparatus  required  for  the  go- 
vernment of  aQ  important  state,  scarcely  requires  to  be  pointed  out  j 
but  the  question  naturally  occurs,  who  could  have  devised  «aeh  a 
plan  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  object  of  Government  is  twofold ,^ — 
the  good  of  the  govem^^d,  and  the  good  of  the  goi^ernors.  In  all 
independent  states,  the  former  is  at  least  supposed  j  in  all  depen- 
dencies, the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  the  guiding  prtnclple.  Next 
to  personal  emolument,  patronage  is  the  great  object  ot  men  In 
powetj  and  that  can  only  be  given  by  the  creation  of  offices.  These 
offices  are  valuable  in  the  direct  ratio  of  salary  and  the  inverse  ratto 
of  work  ^  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  a  large  and  import- 
uht  country^  must  require  much  labour  and  some  talent ;  but  an 
insular  member  of  council,  whose  most  important  deliberai^hs  are 
on  the  proper  length  to  which  firewood  may  be  cut,  or  the  ^nh  of 
a  notice  to  kill  a  pig,  may  pass  his  days  in  measurdess  conitetat^  irise 
from  all  fear  of  responsibility,  till  the  accumulations  df  his  salary 
enable  him  to  retire  with  sufficient  dignity  from  the  exercise  of  his 
very  important  functions.  The  faablt  of  attending  to  such  mimdiie, 
leluls  to  the  meddling  system  which  our  correspondent  notices.  At 
some*  of  the  late  meetings  to  petition  against  the  corn-'laws,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  amount  which  the  iandhblders  derive  from  Hiem 
should  be  paid  by  a  direct  tax,  as  a  much  cheaper  mode  '^  support- 
ing the  arietocmcy  <lian  the  monopoly  which  they  tioisv  enjoy/  In 
the  sanle  manner,  4f  it  isreaHy  nccenlory  tliat.a  cettain  DBsibeeoi 
young  gemlemea  should  be  ^aanuaUyi  provided  sfbr,  would  it  not  bfe 
mudi  i)etter  to  pay  th^m  a  handsome  salary  for  staying; -a*  3mnii«, 
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wbere  th^  couJd  do  do  mischief,  than  to  send  tl^^ip  abroad,  at  th^ 
risk  of  their  own  health,  and  to  the  certain  injury  of  a  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  ?  A  plan  of  this  kind  has  been  partially  acted 
upon  by  the  Turks :  some  of  the  Greek  islands  used  to  pay  a  hand- 
some sum  to  be  let  alone ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  some  nnde|: 
the  British  flag  would  be  very  willing  •to  bargain  for  a  similar 
exemption  firom  the  visits  of  their  Pasha.* 


The  following  paragraphs  of  general  news  appear  in  the  same 
Paper  : . 

'  The  Right  Jfonourable  the  Govemor-Gfeneral,  we  undjsrstand, 
intends  leaving  the  Hills  about  the  middle  of  next  i^onth^  on  bi^ 
return  to  the  Presidency. 

'  Preparatory  to  his  Lord^p's  expected  arriyal  on  the  banks 
the  Gai^^,  the  Sonamooky,  and  other  large  pinnaces  of  the  Gpy^% 
nor-General's  fleet,  left  AUahabod  on  the  8th  instant,  and  got  safe 
round  the  fort.  At  this  low  period  of  the  river,  this  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  adventure,  or  one  free  firom  danger,  for  the  currents 
at  the  spot  are  extremely  strong  and  rapid,  and  the  channels  shift 
almost  daily.' 

'  By  letters  from  Simla  of  the  5th  instant,  we  understand  that 
the  Might  Honourable  the  Governor-General  and  his  party  continued 
to  enjoy  their  residence  amongst  the  mountains.  The  weather  was 
m  cool,  as  to  render  fires  necessary  morning  and  evening.  It  wai 
with  much  regret  that  the  approaching  period  of  departurejwas 
contemplate  by  alL     The  mission  from  Runjeet  Singh  arrived  on 

.  a»C  4th,  escorted  by  a  party  of  regular  infentry  and  lancers,  who  are 
md  to  have  made  a  respectable  figure.     The  presenU  ^®J®  ^f^ 

'  costh,  and  amon-sl  them  is  an  entire  tent,  made  of  the  ™^^7~r^ 
ble  ^bawk;  this  i.  intended  for  the  ?:ing  of  ^°S^f  ;.  g^^^d 
Wade,  with  one  of  tbe  aides-de-camp,  is  to  be  sent  with  a  letter  wia 
presents  to  the  court  of  the  Maha  Rajah  m  return.  .  _^^   .^^ 

•The  Hono.n.ble  Sir  Edward  ^,  l^^fS^T^^ 

tiisiul  oaths  and  his  seat  on  tbe  bencn  as  •"     j^  „  ..inte  froxx^  €b» 
Ml  Maj«.ys  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  under  a  salute  firona  «i 

ramparts  of  Fort  VViUiam** 

'  A^.w*  f^f  colonizine:  liKlii^   \>y 

In  a  former  article,  on  the   advaijta^  ot^.  ^^^;;^^^^^^^^  .^ 

British  settlers,  we  gave  an  account  oi  ^  adapted  to  KiM-oi>eiiJi 
that  country,  in  which  the  climate  ^^'^^^^  5^*^^^er  station  of  ikmsL^  de- 
CowtituUons.  The  foUowing  account  ot  aw  ^^^^^^*  ^f  MfLjr  ^«  : 
^ription  in  Sylhet,  is  from  the  '  Governme  ^^^  ^  estobUalMog  a 

'We  lately  had  occasion  to  notioe  ^^^^'TJ^  north  of   ^yllnet. 
tonvakscent  station  upon  <to  hi^h  ^^^winK  particulars    oC    the 
We  have  since  been  fiuroured  with  the  IbUowi  b  r- 
intended  site :  a    ta  erect  two  buxk^slos  • 

'  It  has  been  proposed,  we  understand. 
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the  other  on  theSynvctsid«^'on>tbee8tieieo€3Uija>I1bwaa.(Sliphuf^  Rm. 
is  tqthp  Utter,  dite%> 4h^tpxirvPotic€8;iap^^       ■/    .,.    .       ::  / 

front  iPaiidiia.  Tlve  *ftrfit  tiwo  mlle^  Mia  ^the  latter  plfuie  puss'ovspi' 
thefdaiti^ thmugh iL  jongk  <>f  lltw' hdshes;  mss^  ta4 a'few tcee^i '. 
mtich  ^  irhioh  hto  heeti'  cleati^  v^y  lately*  by^th^  inbabitattis  of  tc : 
Cosy^  villagi?,  icceoUy  settled  in  ttiifidlEseotion^  ^A  g^ualiasoMtii. 
then  leads  to  the  crest  of'  a  ioW(mnge<if  hHls^  nbotit  tbre^  huncfreikfi 
fe«t  above  tbi^  plain  ^  «^ng  Yfbich  a  paih.pm:€;efl3|  jbi;  ^i^^pu^^^ur 
miles,  to  thie  westw«^>  J^e  tc^qk  thi^  bc^if^>ii|&|J(ed  with  t%t  f {rcmi, ,  ^ 
Piir^unjt  tmros  iiortbwftfid,  an4 passes  qveya  ^ond,>a^ge jq^f  biljsij^, 
rattier  «|iQre:steep  and  abrupt  tjkan  tl^c  first,  ^ut  perfixjtly  ;^);^iujtif;af)w^ 

<"  On-  'the  flvitimiiiOf  jfhifi.ntige,.  laoCK  feecrdbove  rt^  J»lmi^  ifis 
Bairang  Punji,  a  Cosya  village,  occupying  H'tDiainakidii^gfiositkWft).! 
but  ^esAitute  of  a^^r  ^hef  natural  advaataj^^  b^pg^^i^nrpuiidedh^ 
jungle,  and  ill  supi^ied  with  water,  '  ,,         i 

'  On  tbo  sides  of  lljo  hills  arc  extensive  ])laiitatbns  of  t^etlG^ltpj^t^T 
titrcs,  omngcH,  and  jucka.  The  linie-stonc  qiinrrie^  arc  ^t^yi  In  f%tf 
vaUeya  on  either  &ide  of  the  road.  On  the  nartli  pf.BairaBg  i*,a^| 
vaUeyj  through  whii^h  runs  a  wtiter-course,  and  alpn^  if  are  4u«]ilrt,, 
the  villages  of  Keyumdah,  Sorkoolt>Ti|^,  and  Motaiig,  The  ntaa 
passes  thmu^li  the  ktter  to  the  ffjot  of  the  third  asceul,  tertTied  IMa- 
fandeo  ki  Chnrtee,  a  warding  and  rulher  difTicult  pathway,  cut  in  ttlc* 
side  of  the  inoimtam^  and  rising  to  the  height  of  a  ttiou.^atid  (eti,  'oii" 
two  thousand  and  three  huadred  above  Fandua.  From  ihc  ^ini^ii^ 
of  tlijs  elevation  conimcnceii  a  table-land^  sIopi|ig  utjwiirds  Very  ' 
gently  to  the  norlhj  and  offering  no  diflkulties  ihi*  njay  not  bg  v^ry  ' 
easily  removed.  i    »   i,   fn  i 

'  The  pfts^  of  Maliadeo  h  paved  for  the  accommoiiatlbn  pf  C  nn- 
pwengers,  and  could  scarcely  be  rendered  a\ailabfe  to  cattle,  \\\\]i- 
out  hcepming  le^is  practicable  to  inm.  A  cattie^poad,  hov^ 
be,con3tna£ted  a  short  way  to  the  cast.    From  the  jVl^diad.      ,  ■' 

thjs  i^uimiiit  of  the  fourth  ridge^  th^cc  tliouband  and  five  hujiiljeijl 
feet  above  Pandun,  the  dis^tance  is  about  two  miles,  i  tj^cnce^to 
Moosmye,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  j  and  from  that  to  Chira  Funji,  aljoiit 
thrcp  Miilcs.  making  a  totid  distance  of  teu  milt;^  from  ^iairang.  .T|ie 
altitude  of  Chira  Puojj,  by  barometiical  iweasurci^scritj  j|^  four  lI^o^-. 
sand  and  two  hundred  feet  above  the  pbjps  j  and,  by  trigcinoinc- 
trical  survey,  the  height  of  the  ridge,  to  thcjiorthward.  t^  nljou!  t>;nr 
thousand  and  six  hundred  feet  j  that  of  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
east appears  to  be  still  more  considtTable,  '  ■  ' ''  ' 
^  '  The  country  about  Chira  is  open  and  undnkting;  rising 'liito' 
gentle  hillocks,  and  . inter^^ected  bj  ravines,  in  tU*  uhom  %^fv^hlih 
run  ah^low  streams  of  dear  wiiter,  forming  o*,Ta^i■  '  ni .  r 
projecting  points  of  rock.  There  are  few  trees,  'hm  .  .r  ihr 
elevations  produce  u  few  akndcr  fcusli^s,    lUfnnv  of  the  J^uropeidi|^ 
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fridb  ^re  iaiknA  irfiU^  4ft  (he  ^laflpbenry,  the  Mxrnnhstgvfi  tbe^'itpple^ 
and  the'irfiim.     The  jB^nieeisa  naliireof  these  pttris.. 

'  A  fine  nutritious  short  gtass  gtows  ki  abuodonce  on  the  tabled 
laad^  and  jridjdB  .exctlletit  pasture )  the  caUkf^  coQ8c<|UQnt])rj  are^  qf  a 
aupenor-quality  ta  those  of  Abe  plains.  .  The  olis»ate  i^  t/eDit/>^iW 
andegreeabk ;  at  a  aeasonj.  when  the  UionnciiDeter  a^  Fandu^  ^yas,. 
77^  hi  Ike  laonim^  and  94°  in  Ite  afionoon^.  U  atood  tit  ^hir«  at 
arM^Miteoliig  a^d  erening^aiid  nerer  »u3eeded77°.  tfayroughQut  • 
lUr^;.    The nmhres  ale  remarkably  healthy/ 

'^  One  great  ^tranta^  of  the  position  is,  tb?e  fec^llitf  ^th  which  it 
in^iy  be  r^i^aehed,  and'iwieh  which  all  the  convertietic^  and  lu^iu'ies 
of  life  tUsif^bt  transported  thhher.  Boataof  the  larger  site' nis^ 
proceed'  ftatk  ^Ihet  to  within  three  houirs*  stance  of  Pandaa/  at 
all  seaisoil^itp  tbeSoomia  rirvier,  and  ftDoal^nduai^alciw  hours  will 
cofHr^HnefiBtoGhiniFinjL  :     ^  .^  ; 

''''the  eistate  of  Chfra  Punji  is  th^  property  of  Pewati  Slnb,  who' 
BJijfciTiiily  given  p^tit  Silt bfnct ion  to  the  Britiilh  antharrtie*** 
B^  iiDt  extctid  mifch  beyond  the  village  of  Cliirri,  tmd  int'liHtcs 
ffmir  VilfogffS  mentioned  iibo\'e,  a^  well  a^  Soffrmig,  to  the  enst  of 
'  and  !\foosmye,  the  reside occ  of  MtK»kum  Rajah,  a  kiiismtifi 
fifti  ShrK  ^lio  holds  (i  joint  interest  in  sonie  of  the  Tilll^jjes*  ■ ' 
/\0ttr  Information  of  the  site  of  the  bungula  on  the  Asrtwi  side, 
1^  b^  precise  than  the  preceding,  and  we  have  been  able  to  collect  \ 
my  the-  fiillnwing'  particukrs  :  It  is  %\ith]n  the  territory  of  Tiraih 
Smis  usuiiQy  known  as  the  Bulla  Riija,  \yhich  extends  from  ihe 
low  land  of  Asam,  some  distance  beyond  Lungbiireej  and  the  chief 
town  of  which  is  Nungklow,  The  elevation  of  this  hitter  is  about 
fohir  llionsand  feet  Rbovc  the  plains,  the  country  is  open^  and  the 
tem]>erate  and  salubrious.  The  Kajah^  eome  titnc  sinec, 
i^  co-operate  in  the  construction  of  a  ro.-Jd,  praeticjibh-  for 
flnts  rtnd  cuttle,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining:  district;!^  as  far 
a  thira  Punji,  had  also  expressed  their  concurrence.  By  ihfe 
Utriittton  of  a  roiid,  therefore,  on  the  Sylhet  iside^  to  that  station, 
comnjunication  between  Asam  and  Sylbet  will  be  maintained 
111  crcry  artdnablc  facility/  .-    -        -      ^  ^     ^ 

llu?  settleincnt  of  our  newly  acfpiireS  fe'rntory  ili  Arrrifeti  \mi 

Wif-ofiH*  a  finbjeetof  discussion  in  the  Bengal  RijsctS.    The  folio  w- 

!ii  ibe  rame  Ntnuber  of  the  '  GoVermn*^nt  Gazette'/ lind 

: :   . .  :     :  -Tirded,  therefore,  m  coming iVom  uuthofft^  :'      ' ']  ' "    ^ '  , 

'*  Wc  understand  that  the  arratigeuicnts  ftir  ihe  oimim5lr.ft^i«i  of 

Ibis  provi 

tl»e  Fntcri*jr,  i.  ...v,.  « „,._...  ^ 

im$  aic  hi'ld  re.^jwnBible  for  the  lualntenanee  of  good  order  In  their 
rr^pccUVG^  dlvisi^m,  and  crimes  of  serious  dye  arc  rfvj^^fff;  ^- 
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cunrencei  The  chief  scope  for  the  activity  of  the  police^  and  where 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  armed,  is  the  boundary  along  the  bills, 
from  whence  the  Khyengs  have  been  accustomed  to  descend,  and 
plunder  the  low  country.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  success 
with  which  these  marauding  incursions  are  resisted,  they  will  gra- 
dually be  discontinued,  and  the  necessity  to  guard  against  them  will 
cease.  The  revenue  arrangements;  for  a  term  of  three  years,  have 
been  most  readily  entered  into  by  the  zemindars.  With  the  grow- 
ing population  of  the  country,  and  the  augmented  market  for  natu- 
ral produce,  there  wiH,  probably,  be  no  difficulty  in '  realising  the 
•mount,  at  lenst  to  more  than  a  sufficient  extent  to  cover  the  cost 
of  management.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  above 
twenty  lacs,  and  the  charges  at  not  much  more  than  half  that  sum. 
No  taxes  have  been  imposed  on  exports  and  imports.  Two  an- 
nual fairs  have  been  established,  one  at  Tulak,  to  commence  on  tiie 
full  moon  of  December,  and  one  at  Aeng,  on  the  5th  day- preceding 
the  full  moon  of  March,  each  to  last  hve  days.  The  fulfiknent  of 
their  engagements  has  been  declared  to  be  the  only  coojfitioj^  ,of  per- 
petual possession  by  the  zemindars,  including  a  i[ight  of  alienatiqn 
by  sale,  bequest,  or  gift.  Such  a  right  was  never  admitted  h^  t(^ 
Biurman  Governors,  although  the  tenant  was  usually  left  in  po^9e&- 
fiion,  upon  hh  pJiy'uig  a  fine  or  douceur  to  eacfi  newgoyemqr  of  the 
province,  who  was  changed  every  three  years,  and  \xad  full  powers 
to  aiienate  its  he  |ilt'  ised  :  the  Government,  throughout  the  Burml^l 
state,  beirig  the  only  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  cultlvs^tor?^  con- 
sequently, living  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
agricultural  [iro^perity  and  population. 

'  The  head  m&j  up  the  villages,  the  Gongs,  (the  GaumSiOf  Asona) 
or  Paradars,  have  been  retained  in  the  new  system,  on  a  footing  siau^ 
lar  to  the  Tashkheesee  Talookdars  of  BengaL  They  are  choae^  fay 
the  villagers,  and -collect,  in  kind,  or  moD«y,  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
and  are  not  removable  by  either  the  zemindar  or  ryotai,  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  authorities^  and  only  on  pieob 
of  incompetency  or  gross  misconduct.* 

'  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  mode  of  catching 
elephants  in  a  keddah,  as  practised  in  the  more  northern  portions 
of  the  provinces,  which  promises  to  be  successful.  In  the  first  trial, 
fifteen  elephants,  available  for  the  public  service,  were  secured. 

'  It  is  satisfiictory  to  learn,  that  the  state  of  the  European  officers. 
Native  troops  and  flotilla,  continues  healthy.  No  tendency  to  the 
epidemic  fever  has  been  manifested,  and,  as  the  principal  station^ 
have  been  much  improved  by  clearing  away  the  Jungle^,  and  dhiin- 
ing,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  mflitary  poatd  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  in  salubrity.     *  •    /  • 

'  The  transactions  that  were  the  cause  of  the  late  alat-m  at  AkyaB, 
seem  to  have  6rigiriated  in  the  arrival  of  a  person  from  Avn,'t>rci- 
tending  to  be  a  member  of  the  old  royal  family  of  ArraK5an.  fiffe  was* 
reported  to  have  been  accompanied  by  several  armed  boats,  and  the 
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5o  preralent,  that  oMny  persona  left  the  place  far  a 
tiooe.  Oo  seodlng  out  a  party  to  ascertain  the  fact,  no  traces  of 
eiihcr  boots  or  fiDlIowers  were  found.  Some  reports  were  also  cur- 
rent, thai  the  indiWdual  above  alluded  to^  had  been  tampering  with 
the  Hugh  Levy,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  town,  but  further 
inquiry  fuled  to  establish  the  fact  in  a  satis&ctory  manner.  In 
order,  ^bowever,  to  prevent  any  fiurther  miscoDstniction  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  probably  harmless  indi>  idual,  the  senior  commissioner 
jpdged  it  expedient  to  direct  hi$  departure,  and  he  was  sent  in  the 
Sophia  to  Chittagong.  This  measure  seems  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  allaying  every  apprehension.  The  experience  of  the  past,  and 
tbe  frequency  of  aggression  and  domestic  tumult,  have  inspired  the 
Mughs  of  Arracan  with  a  degree  of  credulous  timidity,  which  it  will 
take  some  time,  and  the  continuance  of  regular  government,  to 
dissipate.* 

On  tills,  'The  Bengal  Hurkam,*  of  die  ^th,ofrers  the  following 


<  "The  Government  Gazette,**  of  Thursday,  renders  an  account 
of  the  settlement  recently  made  for  Arracan.     According  to  thia 
accoimt  the  revenue  amounts  to  above  twenty  lacs  of  nq>ees  a-year, 
withottt  any  imposts  on  the  export  or  import  produce.     It  consists, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude,  of  a  land  revenue,  and  of  the  produce 
of  the  salt  monopoly.     The  settlement  is  said  to  have  been  made 
with  tbe  zemindars,  upon  whom  our  Government  is  described  as 
having  bestowed  a  perpetual  right  of  possession  in  the  land,  in- 
cluding a  right  (^  alienation,  sale,  bequest,  or  gift.     In  short,  the 
Government  has  nused  this  class  of  persons  into  a  landed  aristocracy, 
or  km  4aut  what  Ixmi  Comwallis  did  in  Bengal  between  thirty  and 
imbf  yieaiB  ago^  with  this  only  exception,  that  the  assessment  is  Tiot 
iwiipiiliial  but  floetuating.     Under  the  Bnrman  €rovemment,  the 
•Mb  w«0  iMid  to  be  the  only  proprietor  of  the  land,  and  the  culti- 
valors  are  said  to  have  lived  '*  in  a  sUte  of  insecurity  fatal  to  tlie 
cxistcpce  of  agricultural  prosperity  and  population.** 

'  With  great  deference  to  the  respectable  and,  indeed,  talented 
ipdividiials  who  have  made  the  settlement  for  Arracan,  we  are  firmly 
of  epiDioo  that  their  whoto  ammgement  is  founded  upon  erroneotxs 
luociples.  In  the  name  of  patience  and  good  soise,  what  have  si^cli 
hard  woids  as  zemradar,  tashkheesee,  and  tnlookdar,  to  do  wxtli  a 
BpOA  fiscal  anapgement  in  a  new  country  ?    What  is  the  Per aian 
J«pgwige  tp  the  Mughs  ?  Or  why  infli<^  upon  theta  the  mstotw^cwas 
iof  the  JWwniiwdan  oonqijerow  <rf  tbe  Hindoos,  which  are  ^i^c  w%» 
strange.tQ  thprn^and  as  inpppUcaUe  Xq  their  situation^  as  um.s.c^  oi 
thip  aqo^t  Strosc^q^  or  moce  ancient  £gyp4i«os-  *^    ^ 

'  By  the  new  arrangement,  it  appears  t^»*  **'?J^^^7of'ihe  OK>m! 
iocal  officers  of  the  old  Government,  have,  ^  YfJ[y,e  excliwlon  of 
missioners,  been  declared  proprietors  of  the  lana  ^  g^iowmg  o€  the 
the  cuUivators,  the  virtual  proprietors,  even  by  "•  ^ 
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kiii«:tibefotMid;  thut  tbe^  have  done  tHeVeiy'thii^'Wbkb^tiAiM 
kce '  ^ekts  biMft  6a  mu^  (te^vecated  hf  the  hohie  tiut^orit^^;  ik>^  t^ 
My  'bf  filiiktoophioai  audi  gpeoalxiive  wri(»t«.  ilh  <  the'  Ihngiiage  4^ 
Mt.  Mil);  Mrhen  the  Bovtt^gti  pawsr  ^ndrotUly  Bacrifio^  iti  o^ 
|ir0{Wtotary  tighli^,  tt  dhduld  httve  bestowed  tbD«e  it^its  ^ipon'tkbse 
*<  bpbn  whobl  -the  itioUiret  tY^'imp^roreiiieiitidiiQh'pfopcMy  gives 
wo«dd'  have  opeMied  iJi^ith  a  ibvee  iKomf^rabl^r greater  tbah'  thioft 
\irith  which  they  could  optraite  vpbh  uny  other- elass  of  nen^itlilif 
ought  to  have  been  bestowed  tipoi)  those  from  whom  alone  in  every 
c^dnliry'the  pilttOpal'inip^oveinehta  in  ^icaltur^  must  be  deri\(ed^ 
the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil.'* — *'  Instead  of  doing  tHfe^itln^t 
ryot«,"  in  tlic  Iang^.ii5^  af  thu  same  wrlttT,  ''  baVe  becQ  b^dcd 
ovei  to  the  zcmtiidars  in  gross/'  This  is  the  very  cataatr^pbll 
which  the  historkui  af  British  India  eiuplmtkidly  denounce*  MB,  a 
great  opportuDity  lost  j  if  the  great  opi>ortuiiity  btis  occurred  pocc 
morej  we  ask  why  this  great  opportunity  has  been  again  lost> 

*■  From  the  unimproved  state  of  Arracan,  it  is  certain  that  |l(jij 
land-tax  im posed  b  not  a  tiix  upon  rent  but  upon  produce ^  ,^4 
that  it  must  consequently  enhance  the  cost  of  every  nece^isary^liif 
life,  and  tUt^refore  arrtjst  the  progress  of  improveineiit  and  the  hi- 
crease  of  population.  Tins  will  be  easily  seen  by  eomptiriiy;  t^^ 
urea  with  the  estimated  popnklion.  The  former  ap}jeWfss'tu  54$ 
about  l5,00O  mileji,  and  the  latter  about  one  hundred  thotiaatid  Jiii'-r 
hid>itants.  This  gives  something  Jess  than  seven  Inhabilants  to  k 
square  mite,  instead  of  900,  300,  and  even  as  far  as  fiOO  in  shktki* 
mxTl^  wf  liengah  In  shorty  not  above  a  ^ixth  or  st:\fnih  part  of  llie 
bUUivHl^  area  of  the  tttixaity  is^yel*  ItihabiCed  or  cAfi^^tffMi'^*  'fi<4** 
thttate  rent  ^eaimot  therefore  have  <e6iAiiietKied  In  «tick  ^4  cMttitt^ 
tta  conditibu  /Ctei  t>^at<  m  oftalogy  toihut'of  thl;  deiia^!y^^9fe<if»lt4 
frrovktces  bf  Hihdoofirtan,  and  ka  system  of  lajtatiotifalpail  fkMk^ 
tore  be  fbtinded  upon  tbU^y  different  principles/  ^ «        «  •  b .  i  >  ru.'j 

^Tiie  amount  of  revenue  is  described  to  b^  donbtle  (iiii  (ihiifra'rif 
Government.  If  this  be  the  case^  it  is  aUite '  cledr  that '  iak^ubiK^  jf!& 
earrM'to  twide  ihe<  len^h  ^it  biigbt  lobe.  It  l9|>robtoahItt^ih^^^er, 
ihat'tfate  ¥^ltt  b^  fbvmd  in  the  sequel  M  dnititntotloiial'idMa^geraCtMlk 
If  it  wete  all  land-reVehue;  or  the  Anracane^  paid-in  Mky  ^bap^ciAb 
^ttAe  Mkm,  t!ie  tax  WMki  atfiminty  upon  maui '  woman;  ani!H4fSlil  1» 
tiK^ty  knp^M  R-h€^d.  Tbe  semi^Btfvages  nev^eould  payvo^UiW^ 
ft  in  tiotHfttiproiUMe  tbit  th«  shir  momofpaly  is  l-^attylookfed  toUui>ilii^ 
principal  sourceof  this  revenue,  ^d  that  the  t^ealtindr  MiabMdla 
•f  rBtiii^are:.qieallatBdii{Miii  tttttfae  pi!imnp«l<;0(Miftfibut€r[d  M  the 
'allegedi  t^ventie  at  ArirattU.   Suifli  a  specnktiolt;  b&vttvi^  itinet  jprnti- 

^1  be  inoreosed^the  mbnopoly  poto&l.  upon  4ie^dd*<'ai^||r'ViK>iM^ 
ceaaaaly i^i^iiiishi  ^  14  inde^,  )sdt  oaii  beiboiig)]it;Qbcfeifpei;  vodiofi A 
bQtteriqiMlity>  firDai^Arraoantbat^^a^j;  jgdieredley  hodiilfar  ^mmBf 
ment  and  the  people  will  be  gainers.    It  is  pretty  certain/  however 
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^"««aM^  u.w*hMUy  be  imstod.  1^  ever  ptodoaefiiOiiQ  itfiot 
?!r^!Jl*  ^S^V"*?"**"  peoaUariy:  aited  br  IbeuMvfMtm 

«Jli.  4jr  £raai.lAvapool,  Ihe  GovenmeDt  may  hare  as  muck  sail 
Mjft^tkmk  ©roper  by  the  inofllt^ 

AM^muig  lo  tkii  viev,  tbe  expectatioa  of  deriyw^  leveoue  from  a 
•ill  moMpofy  in  AnttCAo,  10  quiteijrhuMiioal/ 

^Tlie  progT*^  of  the  GoFcmor-General  in  his  tour  is  detailed  in 
Uit  loOon-iiig  niirraUve  : 

'We  mrtieed  some  tbie  since  the  arrival  of  the  Rkht  Honourable 
•t^Gcrrertior -Geiieral  at  Suhmhoo.  ^1  e  have  shici  been  favoured 
«b  tbe  foUowin^  particulars  of  lih  jofiraey  thilher. 

'^The  GoiemoT-Geneml  quitted  Meenit  on  the  l^th  of  March 
am!  proceedings  by  the  route  of  Morufftznug^^r,  reached   Sebarun ' 
pQfe  fm  th^  17th,  where  hU  Lordship  Mted  a  day  to  reeeivt  the 
rj^tif  afew  Native  chiefs  aiid  priiicipn!  zemindnrs,  and  tb  in- 
«p«ti  tbe  Honourable  Company's  botanic.J  garden  at  thnt  ^tnlion. 

'  Tlie  camp  cro^^ed  the  Jumna  at  Booria  Glial  on  the  90th  of 
J^ardi,  and  marched  from  tbenee  through  the  protected  Sikh  country, 
bgr*  very  mlcresting  route,  skirting  the  ba.^  of  the  lower  range  of 
^,  b  ib*:  Pinjiore  valley  j  where  bis  Lordship  baited  from  the 
•*tb  ty  tbc  30th  of  ]5farchj  to  make  the  necessary  preparaiions  t\>r 
*4«?id«)g  the  mouiitxiln^, 

'i?arb»m  were  held  at  Booria^  Narain^rb,  Mnnoy-J^Iajra,  nnd 
t'»»iore,  fof  the  reception  of  the  numeronei  Sikh  Sirdar^  and  oUi^^r 
P«tly  cbieflxuns  of  the  JIirul<»o  or  I^lu^ulfijan  persuasiun,  anmngst 
^^'  '-  -.protected  tcfjitgry^  bt;twecn  the  Juiuaa  aijU  ^SuUcUkjv.^,  ^» 
Panelled  oat.  The  four  pripicipal  Sikb  Eajabs  of  Futi^i  Nab?b, 
l^nwjL  and  Kpbui^  with  th^  bill  Rajahs  of  Hindoor  and  Belaspore^ 
^e^emtrqducted  at  the  two  latter  places. 

.1  w XbQ.:Piflj!9it)  j;)o4)n. belongs  to  tbeRfijab  o£.Putial«,  .wbfi  \m 
A<n»  «  beoutifiil  ^rd^Hi  founded  originally  by  a  nobli^man.pf.tb^ 
itmfifmc  AkJbor'a  oo^rt.  The^owmd*  are  laid^m  tn  a.  siicc^s^^fi 
^*iaPN?^  :and  command  cua  abMndu^ili  $W^y  ^^  wfuter  ftoi?(^.lhe 
Vli^iibMmi^  WttSv  which  i&carded  iu  a  variety  of  canala  ^d  sfufiy 
«M^pde9  ttttCM^bcfUt  tb^  v^iAole  ^extent  of  the  garden,  puuix^  Jin  pfa^, 
^J>>i»<WW»»  Ui«>  w  impieaae  nmnber  of/e/<.d>gm. 
'*i^^  It  hsrliigiiafeiLaiYfltngedthatthe  Goiireiira}r*4General  shOidi  v^ni 
ttei  vmst!  of  /BfoUn^a  Kmrin  Siiik  of  Faiinia  at  tfaia  place,  Ibc 
*#ib)climete  hte  Lordsliil>'8  Damp,  to  oondoot  biai  to  Ite  f^^ 
iWeivkw,wherdasirifeof  jeinarkabiy l|ondsonaeteiit»were  piMhedb 
liite*witbnrfilydrtibroidered.Bcartet.6laifti  odd  havmg  the  «oynd 
«iww^w*hil«fv«iVeti  ahd  sta^l  ei»rpet».    /Afi«r  the  ^ft^^ 
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monies  kad  been  gone  throogb^  ftftf-^ai^  tntys^  twd  <fl^|Afa0to*fiftd 
six  horses,  were  presentedy  in  retunr  for  the  kbelaat;  With  ^hk* 
the  Rajah  had  been  honoured  by  the  Govemor-Genettd. 

'  The  Governor-Gfeneral  c6rtrai6ncM  th6  etscietit  of  the  mountains 
from  Bar,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  Mardh,  and  reached  Subathoo 
on  the  evening  of  that  day,  where  the  1st  NtiSse^ree  battalion,  coioa- 
manded  by  Captain  Kennedy,  was  drawh  up  ta  t^cdv^  his  Lordshf{<, 
and  the  usual  salute  was  tired  in  honour  of  the  b^ca^ioti,  Lofd 
Amherst  and  family  occupied  the  house  of  Captain  Kennedy,  (hh 
commanding  officer,  and  local  political  assistant,  during  tiieur  stay 
at  Subathoo.  On  the  1st  April,  his  Lordship  held  a  durbar  foe  the 
reception  of  the  following  hill  chiefs,  who  had  assembled  at  Suba- 
thoo, to  pay  their  respects  to  thfe  Govemor-Gcneral,  viz  .*  the  Bangs 
of  Keonthul,  Boglml,  Baghat>  Khotar,  Comharsain,  Bhujjee, 
Mulog,  Dhamee,  Konyar^  Bulsun,  Beja,  Ootraj  and  KotVhaee., 
These  chiefs  brought  with  them  nuzzers  of  birds,  hill  po|i€iys»  and 
articles,  the  peculiar  produce  of  their  respective  estates^  ai^  e%di 
received  khelaats  suited  to  their  rank  and  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  his  Lordship  reviewed  the  1st  Nusseeree  battalion^ 
and  express^  himself  highly  gratified  with  the  exhibition, 

'The  Governor-General  reached  Simla  on  the  evening  of  the'&ih 
April,  at  which  place  excellent  arrangements  have  been  In^^(e  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  Lordship  and  suite,  during .  the  hot 
months.  The  bungalos  at  Simla  are  situated  at  an  elevation  o{ 
7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  our  accounts  speak  in  tJ^e 
highest  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  delightful  tfuppe- 
rature,  and  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  On  the  23d  April, 
the  thermometer  did  not  stand  higher  than  62**,  in  a  room  with  ^ 
sunny  aspect ;  and  in  the  beginhing  of  the  months  when  the  weather 
wa^  stormy,  the  mercury,  we  understand,  was  often  as  low  as  ^3* 
and  54^  throughout  the  day. 

'  The  Governor-General  received  the  visits  of  the  JRigahiiof  GudH*. 
wal  and  Bissahur,  and  Rana  of  Joobul,  on  the  14th  ^  Aptil :  a* 
complimentary  mission  from  Mahar^'a  Runjeet  Singh^  of  Lahorei 
had  reached  Subathoo,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  at  Simla  on. 
the  25tb.* 


The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  same  Paper }  the  first  ^irom 
its  Editor,  the  succeeding  ones  among  its  selections  from  other  In- 
dian Papers  :  ,  , 

'  In  the  "  Bull**  of  yesterday,  a  hint  is  thrown  out  iat  the  snppvas^ 
sion  of  all  fiiture  public  «ieetings«  for.  so  we  saust  understand  the 
hope  which  that  journal  expresses,  that  a  regulation  will  be  firaiaed 
to  place  "  the  right  of  British  subjects  to  hold  such  assemblies  on  a 
better  defined  basis  than  that  on  which  it  npw  rests."  On  whiit  bet^ 
ter  b^iais  c^  th^  light  of  meeting  J>Q.  placed  ^n  th^  lawiof  the 
land^    it,  indeed!,  it  were  a  dispi^  right,  or  had  been  held  to- 
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^T^  '   *•"»  >*i.at  K  '" ;  ;r  •"•  «Pl«.«torr  statute  might  M 
«**J'«  9»ite  fncamp^heSe  ^  "^'^  '*'  •"*^*'  itawayO.- 

^ot«  a  I«t«  f„;  Srtrii.''  '*««  ^"^  ChiWagong.  which 
«»  tome  akrm  at  tb«t  pC.        '^  *°  transactfons  that  ^vfe  rise 

««e»  l»rku,g  amon^Thrc^S  *™^^"™s.  h»d,for  some  time  bnclt, 
'  A  l»efson  Who  had  f    '°         neighbourhood  of  Akvab. 

*Wh  *a,  to  ,tre.,t  ff  W'  "^'^^^  an  .xpedition,  the  object  of 
««•.  that  the  M  Jh  Lev^  w '"'"  ^~™  *^«  ^^'^ti**'-  J^  '•''-'  f"^tl>er 
/An  officer  i„  ch-r,  r  T  '^P«^«<*  ^'th.  but  misuLCessfulIy. 
Jceeday*  m  the  aSlt"*^,*'"^^,  '^°f"'*'  '^^'^  ^  f'"'"***  '^^a^'^l'  '►f 
A^J'ab,  ret«mcd  without  „h  '""'■**  f«Porl.J  to  l.c  1.,rKI„^  n,-r.r 
Thi"  ludividual  alluded  L,"!,'''"^  '*'"  ^^'"e  "'  "oy  ««:e  o^  tn^m. 
2"««l  Akyab  CoSer  „rtS."r'"P'^^^  ^«^«'  ^^  *he  plot,  hai 
"**M»«ore4D„ TJ^^,  f"^  t'Ommissioneri  his  presence  there 

f'^C.vawli"  "^"^"^  ?ature  broke  out  on  the  6th  instant,   at 
l^nfta,a?/com;^''?T^^^  theNizams  territorie,.    XlS^ 

"*  °«fer  recei»*d^.        L  """"'^  '^^^  Hyderabad.  The  command- 
*<«»  Pi«to|.»hots  ^p  "^'""f '''"'y  wounds,  three  of  which    were 
*^P«*.  I'ortun  ,;i,,  [i^' «»">.re-cat8.    The  other  officers  had  narrow  , 
^»of  rtnc  r<-i.n,n^„,  ,    ?I?"^'"y  ^vas  confined  to  about  half  a  8ci«a«l- 
"f  'heir  ow^n^^'^  tbey  were  unmediately  charged  by  the  res* 
'''"*^    The  3?^    '  "*'*  ^y  another  which  was  drawn  up    on 
fiworaix  wfco^Z!?^''**'^®  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception    of 
« is  said  that  ih*  "  prisoners,  and  four  or  five  who  escaoed  » 

•"n*  to  sbavin!**^  *'^*'*'?  unfortuiiate  affair  was  some  innSva- 
.••helried  inim!l„,  /T>e  surviving  mutineers  who  were  taken  were 
••^  fronTSS^^!;-  ^^^  commanding  officer,  at  the  date  of  tl^e 
P!«omou,  gtote^S^'  '^'^  **^*  »"^«'  '^t  thought  to  be  in  a  ver^ 
^»'«'«  death/'  *  writing  the  above,  we  have  heard  of  Miajor 

^•»%  incite  ^2L!*Jl^°®*^^   fires  took  place  last  night ;    one    an- 
"»  *ei  dheiaifmT^t^^^'  *"**  another,  of  very  great  magnitncie 
■HHtaiag^',  GwwriDgliee,   wad  ragmg  at  tw6  o'cloclc    tHis 

ku|.,i,j^^^*atemipport5  on  wMicb  •  The  Govei^mnent  G^txet^cT* 
"■"•''oiinDt  lo  fofoe  the  Infcr^iice,  that  the  Natives    of   In.cU 
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'  Bditori^rerein LoMdo, kc^ipoqld i90 H^ not  a  waffle mpu^i,  imr, 
Bcmrcely  ash^k  iwsefc  pawiwin  wW^^iiirwiqiiHpers,  cbily  or  ^eek^, 
are  not  given  up  for  imni  ot  irfeqmube  iiji^Kt  '  The  Reprejiep- 
tative;  '  The  Britnli  Bma,'  /'  The  PUoIik*  '  The  Statesmaq;  e^ch  of 
lehicb  had  lasted  as  bag  as^  4od  nuAarmuch.  bnger  than  any  Native 
paper  in  Indi^  aie  now  no  more.  But  does  apy  one  infer  from  VafM, 
^lat  the  peopleof  Sagland  do  oot  appreciate  newspapers,  or  that  iii/sf 
axe  forced  on  thar  acceptance  ?  The  Editor  of  ^  The  Hurkaru  *  baa 
the  following  remarks  on  diis  subject : 

'  The  Government  Gazette*  of  Monday^  in  announciup;  the  cessa- 
tkm  of  ^  The  Shema  al  Akhbar/  ^hose  Editor^  fin^g  }t  an  unpro- 
fltaMe  ta^^faaa  '« determined  to  repose  on  the  coucli  of  conclusion/' 
tells  us  that  ^e  Native  papers  "  owe  their  Institution  rather  to  a 
pi^carioos  imitation  of  English  naanoors  than  to  the  want<)  of  the 
people."  In  about  a  hundred  years,  he  thinks,  they  may  expect  to 
receive  sufficient  support  at  the  seats  of  the  Indian  Government ; 
and  by  HuKtlime  their  teadecs  will  have  acquired  sufBcient  discern- 
ment to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  duly  tp  estimate  ''  party 
roisrepresentalioo  and  ridiculous  pretension.**  If  these  quallAcatfons 
are  requisite  for  newspaper  readers,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Europeans 
are  not  much  in  advance  of  the  Native^;  at  least  their  discernment 
cannot  be  rated  very  high  by  a  journalist  who  writes  a  long  article 
abost  the  ianocefue  of  King  Ferdinand.  ^  The  horror  which  '  The 
GoveiDment  Gazette'  entertains  of  European  institutions  bein^^- 
matnrdy  forced  i^ioii  Indian  practice  i^  well  known,  andsufllidently 
acoonnts  for  the  epinioU'  that  Native  newspapers  are  not  wanted. 
They  are,  porbaps,  not  aulGciently  well  conducted  at  present  to  ailbrd 
the  <fBalitity  <i£nMAd  inforq^on  of  which  they  might  be  made  the 
vebidea  $  but  eviOB  in  their  present  iniaptUe  state,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  ore  not  eqt^al  to  those  which  flourish  U^  some  of  the 
more  civilised  parts  x>f  the  wprld,  and  especially  in  the  dominioiis 
\if  that  innooent  monarch .  of  whom  '  The  Government  Oazette  *  is 
the  aetf^oooatitultd  defender/ 

The  fottemring  paragraphs  mlatingtp  Asom,  the  Punjab,  CUtta- 
gong,  and  EMk^ftgt^w^Srim '  The  Government  Gitzette*  of ime 
I4<h: 

^Frbm  Asam,  we  lentil  IbAt  the ooivseofinifuii^ha^  been  latterly 
prosecuting  io  the  ea9«irattl>  fiitiie«oiiatrf  of  Bar  Ka«qp^»aftlie 
head  of  the  Kyendtoi  ri^erv  bdwhsted  by  a>  peopie.wbo  .^iepk  a 
language  similar  to  that  of  the  Siamese.  The  ktest  advidoi  {rom 
the  travellers  in  this  direotiottj  are  dated  the  2d  Ma]^  fnxn  a  fdaea 
caUad  Fhakhong,  the  last  village  on  this  side  of  the  snO^iG^  \  9°  ^^ 
Ist  Wr  May,  titty  Cfoased  a  stream  called  the  I)uila'IMiae^i0iaat 
eighty  yards  m  breadth^  being  conveyed  across  ia  a  Idi^'ef  e^Mile, 
suspended  on  two  canes^  and  drawn  by'a  third.    "Wn^  Ufetlthaei 
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footlbe  i^lis  fo  the  left  busk  of  il%e  ^hou^  qa  the  aanie  day  on 

m  rdt    They  had  r^pmmeed  liearv*  rain  the  wbnte  of  tlie  war, 

IW  p*m^  af  tlkr  Lan|^tan  tnoiniyuii^.  «t  wydi  ll^jr  )t«l  iLrrivcsd, 

'  iim»  «|c^cd  Ifl  EJcrgpr  tpfi  iliir;^.     lliis^  a%d  0  tof^ted  with  per- 

*  ncfmi  maw  *  where  ft  wns  tn  be  «fti^5«i,  the  saow  tmis  reparied  t*> 
'  bp  aibof  thsdc.  imd  t^f  joipi  a?  ice  \Ve  wie  awry  to  leorwj  tbot  tlie 
^  Alior«,  Oti  Chr  Delidtiir*  eontimie  to  show  hitU  tat^wdioa  to  assist 

in  tbc  e^plniine:  of  thttt  rivw,  and  fher^  stems  Itttk  pra^peet  of  uo- 
;  <|ertaklii£  it  mcre^-BillT,  without  Iheir  orcuntKicc  or  co^jeriiUaQ^ 

'  We  hnvr  b^^n  fikvoiirefl  wftb  a4nce?i  frnm  the  Putyah,  whkh, 
||iH|di  li£  iQ  enrlkr  datf?  tlian  the  A^tibar.s  contain  sionif  pcvrtieniiLr 

<5lli  of  ug  hi  bif  lonjobfi  by  v^'if  stju^es.     He  cnc.iviip^d 

ill  *^  ,-?iniea  formed  bv  hiin  some  years  «^,  iti  the 

ci  i  is  n  statetj  edifice  richly  d^^mted  with  mo^ic 

'muTh,^  11 V'   ill  it   Hi  ihc  T^j  El  Asrrft,  rcmov-ud  from  the  touib  of 

'  JeKmsirir^  <Lt  t^orc,  the  -tpoib  of  iirtiie*!  have  conuibuted  ici  tbe 

tej/   ■'    '    i^t  of   Severn!   liiilidin^  erected  by  the'iSikk  chief, 

'  Vk  •  [  1 L'  R  iTAb^^rl  1 .  tb  e  son  of  Yar  >I  otimmtned  Khati .  Ihe  ruler 

of  l*wWu\r;  arrived— lie  i*  described  as  n  band§ome  bo) ,  of  &  fiiir 

0M3t|ikxmTi,  iiboui  1^  of  15  year*  of  ag<  ;  he  ^mm  attended  by  about  a 

t<fi  \vho  all  presented  ntizzen*.     Oa  tlie  purt  of  his  fiuher, 

lari  J  twetiiy-  ft>ur  hor  ?e*%  nil  fine  anlmab,  alt  haunch  rat  hex 

J  out  of  tifter  their  jourrtpy;—4i ho r!?e  of  sreat  celebrity  ^  Latii, 

*  i§  eaj«l  i.i  .-  died  ujxm  the  rotid.  The  Rajah,  however,  suiipect^ 
]  dkk  not  to  Ik  tnie,  and  hia  b^cer!?  m  FeshawTet  have  ordifrs  to  secure 
.  tke  animal  f%t  imy  rhk.  H^  seems  more  anxious  about  the  horse 
,[  ifcm  ibe  govi  rnrnent  of  Pesha^^^r,  which  Yar  Moboimwed  U  allowed 
'  U^  retaia.  Hanjeet  Sinh  hai  lately  admitted  a  Mr.  Moevivw^  a 
'  FriMsUn,  info  hi*  serWcc  ;  he  has  no'w«i<  Efitopttms,  and  one  Indo- 
!  ^itan,  aitafbrd  to  his  armv ;  the  latter  mi&kmmf^*  a  re^ltueut  of 
,  iaf*ilry.     Of  the  Eurnpeun^.  Hve  ate  French.     Daring  Im  atay  at 

iroritier,  t'  rq>eated!v  rCTiLnved  j^evertJ  of  hw  reguhvr  hat* 

'  uUm^,  wh  -  icamped  oii  the  pkin  m  ff^t  of  Govnid  Oerti, 

ifbti  Imflt  by  Rtinjeet,  and  supposed  to  fe*  ***?;r*«*f**?fy  *^  ^** 
treasure^.     Tha  battalions,  cotntnanded  by  the  French  officers,  re- 
maincd  In  the  neigbouiiiood  of  f<^Ha*wer,  and^ere  espcoiod^tD  con- 
tinue there  for  som6  thtte.    Therdfgi^aa^^tbiifiMDafeJtcitedagwnst 
the  Sikhs,  is  for  from  being  abated,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of 
their  lesid^,  and  tony  >yet  gm  tlie  IU«ab  M^  A^co^robl^  trouble. 
The  litter  watit  dTrwitoiSs,  towem.  m  3«eU  a^.ipai^y  skill,  on 
the  part  of  the'^M^hammedaniinanrfeiita,  leaves  no  4oubt  of  the 
result.'  '  i     .  ...,•. 

nant  Whites  new  route  fr«"  *^™^f  ,^K«WB»a,»n4tba*  the 
Ackyab  round  the  head  ^  *jJ?»^L*  w'^^S^  eWSdby 
dawks  have  hitherto  tmv«ned  speoiiw  toy  *%rT  ^    '^  «•«  oy 

Oriental tterM:rii.\^.  ■■■■■"•"-         ^- 
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the  old  road.  The  dawk  that  left  Ackyah  qd  the  28th  of  Mags  <l 
4  i^.  M.,  although  coutinual  heavy  rain  wtts  experienced,  reached 
Chiltagoiig  at  4  A.  M.,on  the  %i  isBtant,  mid  CidcMttai  on  Uif  7t]|^ 
^hich  is  tive  days  qaicker  than  it  ever  travelkd  before  at  the  same 
seascm  of  the  year.  Two  conpaaies  of  the  &2d  regineat  Native 
infantry,  put  into  Coxe*8  Bazar,  a  few  days  since,  on  stress  of  Wfa^ 
ther,  and  one  of  the  sk»pB  having  heen  diaabled  in  a  gale  that  waa 
experienced  on  the  Arracan  ooast»  the  detachment  landed,  and 
marched  from  Guijiniah  to  Mungdoo,  by  this  new  routes  i]dith  .perfect 
facility :  an  officer  also  has  lately  travelled  the  whole  ro«|(e»  to 
Ackyab,  making  two  marches  a  day,  which  ronders  U  pFobable  thi^ 
a  high  military  road  is  practicable,  and  would  be  productive  of  much 
advantage.  The  new  route  from  Mungdoo  to  CltutkcTceah,  wag 
only  commenced  the  Ist  of  March  last.  It  is  twt-nty-four  feet  wMe^ 
and  upwards  of  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  bridges  over  every 
nullah  for  the  dawks  :  many  miles  extend  through  iinnien^  (otmH 
of  valuable  timber,  whose  trunks  are  chiefly  twelve  feet  in  circuni- 
ference,  and  seventy  feet  in  height.  There  has  be^n  very  credital^e 
,  diligence,  therefore,  used  in  its  preparation.  We  have  gi\en  inser- 
tion to  a  letter  upon  Lieutenant  White's  claim  to  tlie  dj^oiery  of 
the  above  route,  in  justice  to  that  gentleman,  but  ^hall  decline  uny 
further  correspondence  on  the  subject.  We  have  no  wish  to  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  others,  but,  as  already  observed,  t!ie  roiid  has  been 
made  by  Lieutenant  White,  and,  we  are  fully  sutislied^  without  Im 
being  indebted  to  any  other  person.' 

'  We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  a  Corre- 
spondent at  EUichpore  :  "  Intelligence  having  been  received  of  the 
return  of  Shaik  Dullah  to  his  old  haunts  near  the  fort  of  Namulla, 
a  small  party,  consisting  of  one  havildar  and  eight  troopers  of  the 
5th  regiment  Kizam's  cavalry,  stationed  in  that  fort,  proceeded  on 
pursuit,  and  after  a  march  of  ten  coss,  succeeded  in  surprising^  the 
Shaik*s  party,  and  capturing  twelve  horses,  a  number  of  spemrs,  pU* 
tols,  swords,  &c.  The  Shaik*s  fomous  grey  mare  was  also  taken,  the 
fleetness  of  whose  paces  has  so  often  enabled  the  free-booter  to 
elude  the  most  close  purs  ait.  Two  of  the  party  were  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  Shaik  himself  escaped  by  plunging  on  foot 
into  ravines,  where  the  mounted  troopers  touM  not  ^Uow,  Th^ 
aboTe-mentioned  fine  mare  is  now  the  prc^ierty  of  Captam  Bidcmtft 
commanding  the  regiment." ' 

The  following  information  relative  to  Chint,  and  aame  of  the 
northern  states  oi  Hindooatan,  arefiroHi '  The  Goy^rament  Ga^cAte' 
of  July  2  : 

'  We  have  received  Penang  Gazettes  to  the  12th  of  May,  and  4lie 
' Malacca  Observer'  of  the  10th  of  ApriL  From  the  Chineae  ntvs 
contained  in  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  rebellion  in  Tartary  m  fvr 
from  aupprened,  and  suj^ies  and  reinforcemei.nts^  to  a  great  exteni, 
are  required  by  the  army.    In  an  engagement,  near  Aksu^  the  Iea4er8 
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r—  •  k^^^.  *"  **  wiiiiliUated,  not  one  of  them 
— '  ^  dm  M^^^'^  ^•jesty  mntidpates,  tberefbre,  Uiat 
_,^  _,  «^  *«ctiltT  l?^  ^  Cashgar  and  Yarkand  will  not  be  a 
2^^  «^liis  Iktafcst;*  JkJf  .•'^*^  ***^  Canton,  there  is  adescrip- 
*^  Pahiie  r^2rt:^W^J*  «tier  curioos,  if  actuaUy  contained  in 
^T  •  ^  ewJv  Kfr  1^  *  ^-naperor,"  it  says,  •*  is  now  in  his  46th 
^^•^'  **^*««i|^  'J^  P^Mmtdy  fond  of  martial  exeicises. 
S^  '****<=WDr»ii'*iJr^'  '  ^^  increase  his  mnscular  strength  he 
^S^^;!?H^  ^«»  of^^^^'^^^  strengthening  pills.  wWch  occa- 
^^S"^^  toothtess  ^^  ^®  **  ^*H,  lank,  hollow-cheeked,  black- 
^ '  M^MiuM^^:^  ^^  '  ™'  «>nsequenUy,  pnMninently  chinned. ' ' 
^-  «lmt««l  hts bavin  .  J:t"^~^^^i«s fr«m  the Kilbidar  of  Khaira- 
^^  Pi^^ti^^  to  Arok  ^"^^""^  ^*^M>  the  Sirdar  of  the  Yusef  Zeis, 
I?fr**  ^•s  rold  ti,;,,  ifiTltr  ""^  ^^  Mohammed  Khan  having  at< 
«  Pesbaiff^,.  and  fK  /If  .  ^  ^'^'^  relieved  from  his  government 
^^"^  ^  m>w^^  r^^"^  "^"^  to  the  presence  as  soon  as 

*^^*>  witi/A.^  ,:"  ^\  9^  bearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Captain 
«*k^  I>r.  MurLvT/*^  ^"^  ^^^  Oovemor-General,  the  Mahan^ft 
^^Hich  ifee  bof  t../.  ,*^  Captain  was  skilled  in  mUitary  affairs  j  to 
""^^  their  tZi  '''^^'^»  ^^at  all  English  gentlemen  were,  acconi- 
«^<>  Fren,i  offi^r  ^^'^Jl^'^t  with  militarv  matters.  On  the  20th, 
^^^^n^  to  an  ^   '''    .      ^  ^"^^  ^^^>m  Herat,  arrived,  and  were 


^"^  w-Jr^^""^."/^^  reported  to  t 


_  place  here  to  the  25th  of  May. 

—  Wei*  ttn^^**i^^  reported  to  the  Bai  that  the  several  Sirdars 
•**<*  ordeis  w«^    •         ™  Berbampore,  had  arrived  withm  Efty  coss, 

*  ^oonah         ^^^°  ^  prepare  for  their  reception.' 
^^"idoo  Un  'J^®  .Resident  of  Hyderabad  received  letters  from  Raja 
laiiuster  s^aJi5^*°^  ^*»at  the  !Newaub  was  residing  in  one  of  the 
^^  'BfiinuM^'?*  ^  Gagrabi  Ghat,  near  Tahinpur,  and  the  cholera 
htd  fa?2i    •      /ndescribable  violence  at  Hyderabad.    Vast  numbera 
«l  the  di^  ^  "■  alarm,    &nd  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  country, 
n^e  hondZ^S  ^^  "^  ^'  seven  coss.     Chundoo  Lall  had  employed 

,     "'•owa  .Brahnaips  to  expel  the  malady  by  prayer  and  aacriftceJ 

the  9d  y*T|^  violent  ^^ale  ocxnirred  at  Lucknow  on  the  morning  o 
^*il  J*^  in  wiiicla  tbe  minar  of  the  mosc^ue  of  the  :M.oU 
blownd  ''^ S"^^*^^"  l»«tion  of  the  palace  o£  ^be  Begum,  ^we 
Ptrtanf^iT^  as  iv^re  oo  fearer  than  thirty-one  xninars  iu  vaxio 
^yy  pj  ^*^*  ^^  roceipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  deatU  o€  1 
^or  tbti!^*"^®*  the  l>take  of  York,  the  nuobet;  Vxiana  was  silei[\c: 
potti  ^^*'  "*^  sixty-Fo^nr  minute  guns  were  fxx-ed.  His  XX^jei 
j^*^^**  mourning',    {>aici  a  visit  to  the  Resi<l.eiicy. — Jatni    J'c 

g^«»nie  paper,  erf  tbe  St]b  of  July,  oontaiiLs     ^he  foUowia^K  p 

'^Vicea  ftma  G^wcJior*  cif  the  idth  inatwnt^    «unnouiice  tka«  « 
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tion  to  the  mnsnud  of  Mookt  Hao,  son  of  ft  distant  kinikmaii  of  the 
late  Dowlat  Rao  Sindhia.  Pnevions  to  his  being  placed  tipoii  the 
throne,  he  vms  adopted  by  Baiza  Bai,  (Ht  behalf  of  her  laie  bimband, 
and  married  to  her  yonngest  grand-daughter.  He  takes  the  titles 
of  Mahan|a,  Ali  Jab,  Junkiyee,  Bao  8indhia,  JBehader.  His  ib^ 
ataUation  took  place  on  the  18th.  We  hope  to  give  some  further 
particiilars  of  this  event  in  owr  next.' 

'  Bengal  Club^-^We  understand  that  the  preparations  for  eom- 
roencing  proceedhigs  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  that  every 
thing  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  more.  It  is  in  contemplalk», 
we  understand,  if  it  should  be  found  convenient  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  President^  to  hold  the  first  general  meeting  on  Friday, 
the  13th  instant,  when  those  members  who  are  residents  will  be 
invited  to  dine  together.     Due  notice  will  be  given  them.*    ' 

'  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Captain  Dawson,  of  the  late  ship 
John,  reached  town  yesterday  evening,  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  who  were  left  on  the  wreck  having  been  brou^  off  by  the 
boats  of  the  outward-bound  ship  Woodford,  Two  men  alone  were 
unfortunately  lost.  The  Nereide  Yacht  passed  the  wreck  on  Tues* 
day,  when  the  lower  mast-heads  were  just  above  water.  We  iw- 
derstand  that  the  vessels  at  the  Sand-heads  have  experienced  very 
severe  weather.' 

'  By  the  return  of  the  brig  Guardian  to  this  port,  we  undersUand, 
the  copy  of  the  ratified  treaty  with  Siam,  bearing  the  6eak>  of  tiie 
king  and  the  six  ministers,  has  been  received.  Captain  Bumey, 
the  late  envoy,  landed  at  Queda  on  the  14th  of  last  May,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  son  of  the  Raja  of  Ligor.  He  tbenee 
proceeded  to  Trang,  where  he  met  the  Raja,  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  ratified  copy  of  the  treaty,  with  which  he  was  charged^  and 
received  in  return  that  which  has  been  now  brought  rouml.  Wc 
have  been  favoured,  on  this  occasion,  with  some  further  .topo- 
graphical and  commercial  details,  which  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  proceedings,  of  which  these  IPapers 
contain  any  account,  is  that  of  a  meeting  held  in  Calcutta,  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  report  of  the  meeting,  from  '  The  Government  Gazette,' 
of  July  9, 1827 : 

*  A  most  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  inhatitants  pf 
Calcutta,  convened  by  the  Sheriff,  was  held  this  forenoon  at  the 
Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  hek  mode  of  paying 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings* 

*  The  Sheriff  read  the  requisition  to  the  Meeting,  upon  which 
Sir  Charles  Grey  was  voted  to  the  choir  by  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Bayley. 

*  *  The  motion  bdng  unanimously  acceded  to>  Sir  Charles;  6r^  took 
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^e^air,  and  in  an  kopmssiFe  and  feeiing>  manner,  dwelt  upon  the 
iiii'ttiij  of  Uie  iihistrious  deceased — concluding  with  the  re$(^tion : 

*  Itiat  Hils  meefcin^,  strongly  impressed  with  feelings  of  venc- 
ration  for  the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  India>  during  an  eventful 
period  of  nearly  ten  years  •  with  gratitiKie,  for  the  blessings  of  his 
just  and  glorious  government,  and  admiration  of  his  great  and  vir- 
tiKNis  character,  are  anxious  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  memorial  of 
their  affectionate  attachment  and  respect,  by  the  erection  of  a  public 
mcniuineiit. 

-    *  Seconded  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Bayley. 

'  Colonel  Bryant,  in  an  animated  and  able  address,  of  which 
neither  our  time  nor  space  admit  of  giving  any  detail,  adverted  to 
the  splendid  public  character  and  private  virtues  of  the  lamented 
^Carquis.  If  it  should  be  proposed,  he  said,  that  a  monument  be 
erected  in  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta — or  in  any  church  at  home-^-he 
would  decidedly  object  to  it,  as  he  was  anxious  that  the  monument 
should  be  so  situated,  that  the  Natives  of  this  country,  who  so 
deeply  reverenced  the  Marqius  of  Hastings,  should  have  ready 
iaccesa  to  it.  He  concluded  by  proposing.  That  a  structure  be  raised 
'  hi  this  metropolis,  worthy  of  the  illustrious  object  of  our  respect, 
and  forming  an  appropriate  receptacle  for  the  statue  already  voted 
to  hun  by  the  people  of  India,  on  his  relinquishment  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  empire. 

'  Mr.  Wynch  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  speech  replete  with 
eloquence,  and  in  which  he  took  a  rapid  but  discriminative  and  forci* 
ble  view  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastrogs's  career. 

*  Colonel  Bryant's  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
''  Colonel  Bryant  next  proposed^ 

'  That  the  Committee,  formerly  appointed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue  voted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  be  requested 
to  carry  into  effect  the  aforesaid  resolution. 

*  The  motion  being  acceded  to,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bayley  proposed,  that 
the  fbllowing  gentlemen  should  be  added  to  the  Committee : 

/  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Colonel  Bryant,  Captain  Forbes,  Mr.  Wynch, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Pahner,  Captain  Caldwell,  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Hon. 
J.  Elliott. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grey  proposed,  that  Mr.  Bayley*s  name  be  added. 
These  propositions  being  agreed  to— 

*  Proposed  by  Colonel  Bryant,  and  unanimously  acceded  to  by  the 
meetmg^ 

'  Resolved,  That  a  book  be  left  open  at  the  Town  Hall  for  sub- 
sbHpiions,  and  jthat  Messrs.  Colvin  and  Co.,  the  former  Treasurers, 
be  requested  to  continue  their  services  for  the  new  fund. 

*  Resolved^  That  where  the  feeling  of  the  Natives  and  inhabitants 
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of  India  tdwaMg  their  beneftctoi*  may  even  eotttod  h^ftmA  ^e  I 
of  this  Presidency,  their  contrihuiions,  in  tornmon  ^ith  tkoie  c^  tkc 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  whether  laiige  or  small,  are  equally  indica- 
tive of  affection  and  respect,  and  as  sni^h  shall  be  received. 

'  Proposed  by  Captain  Caldwell,  seconded  by  Colonel  Bryant,  aii4 
carried, 

*  That  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis of  British  India,  expressive  of  their  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  be  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  in- 
heritor of  the  honours  of  his  illustrious  fetheir,  in  testimony  of  tbdr 
affectionate  attachment  and  respect  for  their  late  lamented  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

'  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Sheriff. 

'  Mr.  Wynch  then  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  h6- 
nourable  Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bayley^  an*  carrM 
amidst  great  applause. 

'  The  meeting  then  dissolved ;  but  before  we  quitted  the  ToWh 
Hall,  the  following  sums  were  already  subscribed : 

R8.  »* 


Sir  Chfiries  Grey.  *  -  -  -  500 
Mr.  W.  B.  Baytey    ...    -  600 

G.  Money 300 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hogg 300 

Captain  Hickey  -  -  -  -  -  100 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryant    -  600 

Mr.  E.  Bamett 100 

Major-General  Pine  -  -  -  -  200 
Brigadier  O'HaUoran  .  -  -  100 
Mr.  Cheater    ------  200 

Colonel  Mouat 300 

Mr.  Paxton 600 

Colonel  Macleod  -  -  -  -  300 
Captain  Caldwell  -  -  -  -  600 
Mr.  Wynch    .---.-  300 


Captain  Maeaa  .  *  .*.  w  *.  SOO 
Mr.  Palmer  ...  .^  *  200 
Mr.Br^kea  ..-..*  209 

Mr.  Plowden 100 

Mr.Beecher 100 

Dr.  vStrong lOO 

Mr.  Master 100 

Mr.  MiDett 100 

Major  Hodgson  -  .  *  .  *  200 
Baboo  Dwarkanath  Thakoor  -  200 
Mr.  H.  Sliakespear  -  -  -  -  lOO 
Sir  John  Franks  -  .  -  .  -  200 
Sir  Edward  Ryan  ...  -  200 
Mr.  J.  Grant 100 


The  foUowing  is  the  promised  communieatioaitf  the  Govemmeot 
Editor  on  the  subject  of  Gwalior  and  its  affairs  : 

'  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  elevation  of  Mookt  Rao  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gwalior,  by  the  title  of  Jankojee  Sindhia,  and  we  are  uow 
enabled  to  offer  some  further  account  c^  the  occurrence. 

'  The  adoption  of  a  son  by  the  late  Dowhst  Rao  Sindhia,  was  a 
measure  often  proposed  by  him  during  his  life,  but  deferred  frMi 
time  to  time  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  different  cancUdates,  and  the 
opposing  influence  of  the  Maharaja's  confidential  advisers.  Hu 
khown  intention,  however,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state,  imposed 
the  performance  of  this  act  upon  the  widow  -,  who,  agreeably  to  the 
principles  of  Hindoo  law,  is  empowered  to  adopt  for  her  husband 
after  his  decease,  if  in  previous  possession  of  his  authority  to  that 
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^tkm^  AHhougfa,  however,  tile  arrangement  was  resolred  on,  it 
im^  not  8^ easy  to, fix  upon  the  particular  object  >  as,  amidst  the 
aumeroua  brunches  of  the  Sindbia  family,  from  which  alone  the  heir, 
tm\d  be  wUU  propriety  &eleck^tl^  none  were  of  any  immediate  proxi- 
tnity  to  the  deceased  llaj^ih.  The  cumuiijo  ancestor  of  this  house^ 
Changojee  Sijitlhia,  the  grandfather  of  the  individual  who  first  ob- 
tained political  distinctiun,  liiinojee  ^indhia,  had  three  sons,  from 
the  elder  of  wbim  DowUit  llao  was  the  seventh  in  descent.  The 
next  tif  kin  was  tlie  &ixth  in  descent  from  the  second  of  Changojee's 
ioiis  i  but  this  person,  named  Peenijee,  a  farmer  in  the  Dekhin, 
,  being^  of  mature  years,  wa,^  unlit  for  ridoption,  and  the  persons  who 
W^re  eligible  for  that  purpuBe,  were  the  srms  of  individuals  still  fur- 
ther removed.  Of  these,  the  live  nearest  in  succession  were  invited 
to  Gwalior,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May  3  and,  after  some 
discoMion  of  theit  pretensions,  the  choice  of  the  Bai  was  directed 
to  Mookt  Rao,  the  don  of  Patloba,  a  person  the  eight  in  descent 
from  Cbangojee,  through  the  third  of  his  sons,  and  residing  in  camp 
upon  the  humble  allowance  of  eight  or  ten  rupees  a  month.  Mookt 
Rao  is  about  eleven  years  of  age^  small,  but  well-made,  dark  com- 
plesdoned,  lively,  and  intelligent.  He  can  read  and  write  a  little, 
and  ride  on  horseback, — a  more  meritorious  acquirement  in  Mahfatta 
carnation.  His  horoseope  is  also  said  to  be  highly  favourable,  and 
fbe  marks  on  his  person  indicate  his  being  destined  to  command. 
With  nil  these  dhreumstances  in  his  favour,  the  popular  voice  fully 
cokifinDed  the  election  of  the  Bai  3  and  the  18th  of  June  was  the  day 
§xed  upon  as  most  propitious  .for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
of  his  installation. 

'  On  the  Saturday  previous,  the  chiefs  and  ministers  were  assem- 
bled at  die  durbar,  when  the  intentions  of  the  Baiza  Bai  to  adopt 
and  place  Mookt  Rao  on  the  musnud,  were  publicly  announced,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  assembly  were  asked.  Not  a  dissentient  voice 
was  heard,  and  all  expressed  their  warm  concurrence  in  the  measure. 
The  pundits  were  then  consulted  as  to  the  legahty  of  the  lad's  mar- 
riage with  the  youngest  grand^daughter  of  the  late  Maharaja,  and 
pronoimced  sentence  in  its  favour. 

'  On  Sunday,  the  adoption  and  marriage  ceremonies  took  place ; 
the  father  of  the  lad  making  over  all  right  to  his  son  to  the  Bai,  and 
confirming  the  donation  by  pouring  water  f^om  his  hand  upon  hers. 
On  Monday,  at  day-break^  the  young  Rajah  elect  and  his  bride  pro- 
ceeded in  state  through  the  camp,  mounted  on  the  same  elephant, 
andi  afier  having  paki  their  devotbns  together  at  a  particular  temple, 
they  returned  to  the  palace,  where  the  ceremonial  was  completed  by 
the  iiai  embracing  the  boy  and  her  grand-daughter,  and  placing  one 
on  each  knee. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  all  the  ministers  and  principal  sirdars  were  aa- 
•embled  ia  durbar,  and  when  the  auspicious  moment,  announced  by 
.the  astrologers,  arrived,  Hindu  Rao  conducted  the  }foy  from  the  inner 
apartmeqts,  and  leading  him  to  the  British  Resident,  who,  with  all 
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bis  ^uite,  was  present,  r^^ested  him  to  place  f)ie,ypmgJElfy4b  onrtho  ^ 
musnud,  which  he.  accordingly  did,  ^md  a  general  difi^hac^e^jartftln 
lery  and  masketry  proolaimed  the  occiurrenpQ  to  thf»  camp. .  • 

'  Immediately  after  Mookt  Rao  was  seated,  theRemdeiit  ^8ent«^ 
a  splendid  khqlaat  to  him,  and  one  £br  the  bride,  on  the  part-  of  tbtf 
Governor-Generah  Trays  were  preaewted  also,  on  bebaU  of  iXie 
Bala  Bai,  as  well  as  by  the  Senapati  and  by  Bagfauna^  Rao,  on  Ib^ 

part  i)t' the  Mnjiih  iif  Dliar.  IIk  diiTvv.nt  individuals  preisent  i^en 
offered  their  r<^.spective  riu22jerii»  which  t*ontinu^  till  about;  twielve 
o'clock,  when  the  jouog  Bajitj  being  completely  overcome  wM%: 
fatigue,  vvELs  allowed  to  retire  to  repose.  The  h^  of  the  day,j|D<l 
the  crowded  st^il^  of  the  durbar^  rendered  the  ceremony  par(iou]fid|F . 
oppressive  to  mueh  older  individuals.  •   •  •. 

'  Mookt  Rao  ^iktts  the  title  of  Jatikojec  Slndia^  after  the  gallilAV 
chief  of  tlirit  iiame^  ^ho  was  killed  at  the  cetebntted  battle  of  Pan*- 
niput*    Th0  Bui^  Bai  will  continue  to  act  as  Regent,  until  the  ymina^ 

liiyph  iLtjE^DS  ye^irti  jrf  di^retion/ 

The  fpUpwiog  paragri^bs  of  general  news  are  from  theTap^t  6f 
the  same  date: ,  .  ;  r 

*  On  Thursday  mornhig  last,  the  Honourable  J.  H.  Haifngton^ 
Esq.  left;  town,  under  the  salute  due  to  his  rank,  kft  the  purpose  of' 
joioingthe  HonoiiffaUe  Company's  ship  Rtpuhe,  in  which  he'prb^ 
ceeds..  by  way  of  China,  to  England.  The  Civil  Servke  losfes  in'Mtt' 
one  of  its  oldest  a^d  ahleat  members,  and  tbo. natives ^of  India^one 
of  their  best  friends.' 

'  ^rnrcan.-— We  have  been  ftivoured  with  the  perusal  of  an^Otf^^ 
ginal  lietter  from  Akyab,  dated  the  3d  instant,  from  which  w^  hAV^ 
made  tbe  following  extract :  ''  Notwithstainding  the  Hite'teBfipefiM' 
tuous  weaither,  and  the  very  heavy  ftiUs  of  rain  that  we  have  expe*^' 
rieni  ed  in  this  quarter,  tbe  dawk  from  Calcutta  reached  us  this^  ikiy,  * 
by  Lieutenant  White's  new  route,  in  leas  than  nine  days.  Which  'i^ 
quicker  than  any  express  ever  arrived  before  in^the  mo!^  AiVoufabfle 

weaXher.     Lieutenant ,  who  has  lately  Ittarehed  citer  Md 

road,  assures  me,  that  although  it  has  been  Only  opened  a^  a  daw&' 
route>  it  is  equal  to  any  military  road  in  Bengal :  and  that  it  Mf 
requires  weoden  bridges  to  allow  of  wbeel<>carriageB  travelling^  by  k* 
with  perfect  facility,  «md  as  there  is  no  want  of  excellent  timber,  these 
can  be  erected  with  eoii4)amtively  trifling  expense/" 

•  ^^/M?.— By  letters  from  Nepal,  of  the  'SQth  of  June,  we  under- ^ 
stand  the  young  Rajah  ha«  been  relieved  from  tiie  restrict btj»  to^^ 
whi^h  it  is  fcustomary  to  subject  the  princes  of  thivt  country,  who,? 
until  they  reach  their  13th  year,  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  public^ 
and  take  amusement  and  exercfee  entirely  within  ihe  pulatie,  except, 
on  parCicillar  occasion^,  lis  the  celebration  of  aumrria^e,  or  simiti^ 
solemnities;  T?le  present  youth  baiting  attained  the  preacribed  limits' 
the-STtb  of  Juiie  was  filed  upon  by  the  astrologers  as  propitious  for ' 
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the  eamtnen^eoietit  of  his  public  career;  and,  accordingly^  on  that 
dsft  lie  visited,  m  procession^  die  temple  of  Pasupati  Natb^  and  otlier 
boJj  shrines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  He  then  returned  to  the 
Pf^^oe,  w|i€nre  he  bfM  a  durlxir,  and  received  the  usual  compli- 
meats  and  pri^seois  ffom  the  officers  of  his  court.  He  will  hence* 
focUi  appear  and  take  hisidmrsions  more  in  public^  but  -will  not,  of 
CQiqrs^j  exerciae  much  political  aothority.' 

*  It  appeans  fmm  the  Native  papers  that  the  affairs  of  tlie  Punjab 
tfe  nearly  settled,  and  that  Runjeet  Sinh  has  nothmg  further  to  ap* 
pr^hend  from  the  discontent  of  bis  Mohammedan  tsubject^^  whoso 
iS-4irected  and  ^vorse  conducted  insurrection,  have  only  led  to  the 
csHmifllon  of  the  suthority  of  their  Hindoo  ruler.  The  letiders  of  the 
holy  war  could  have  hoped  to  succeed  only  by  the  decided  and  com- 
hftiA  suppofi  of  the  chiefs  of  Kabul  and  Peshawer,  both  of  whom 
haiieis«0ered  Ibe  opportunity  to  escape  by  the  neglect  of  timely  co- 
opei»tioni  mdhave  paid  the  penalty  of  their  impolitic  and  desidtory 
efforts  by  the  loss  of  their  country  and  independence.  They  will  be 
restored,  it  appears  likely,  to  their  nominal  dignities,  but  they  will 
hfy  bei^oi^orUi,.  little  else  than  the  dependents  and  officers  of  Runjeet 
Sinh,  whose  dominion  now  extends  Aroni  the  Setlej  to  Candahar.* 

/.  Se^gah  Cl«6.-— We  obaeive  it  intimated,  that  the  proceedings 
cjf  this  ,a«0ociiatioa  commence  on  Friday  next,  the  13th,  with  a  din- 
ner>  at  which,  we  understand,  the  Right  HonouraUe  Viscount  Com- 
l9ipere,.«a  patron  of  the  dub,  will  preside.* 

*  NuUite  Papers. — Kabul. — Advices  from  this  quarter  to  the  first 
of  June,  give  reason  to  expect  that  the  disturbances  are  about  to  be 
sc^prfBSsed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  rebels.  One  of  the  leaders, 
Nur-alrdin,  with  about  5000  men,  applied  to  Yar  Mohammed  Khan, 
the  late  Governor  of  Pesbawer,  for  pecuniary  aid,  but  was  told  by 
him  that  he  could  not  help  himself,  much  less  give  assistance  to 
others  |  upon  which  he  marched  off  towards  Khairabad,  where  the 
governor  will,  no  doubt,  soon  give  a  good  account  of  him.  It  is 
not  .known  what  has  become  of  Maulavi  Ibrahim,  and  Maulavi 
Abdul  Hy.  About  200  of  the  men  of  Naushereh,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Mauvali,  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
Opon  expressing  their  contrition,  and  paying  a  fine  of  five  rupees 
each,  were  allowed  to  resume  their  usual  occupations.  Budh  Sinh, 
with  ibe  Sikh  army,  was  master  of  the  country.  Shaker  Ali,  the 
chief  of  the  Yusef  Zeis,  had  come  into  camp  with  letters  from  Dost 
TVIoUtmiiiied  Khim,  iind  Prince  K  am  ran,  ^ind  been  dismissed  vrith  a 
dress  of  boiiour.  1  hirly  i;iirdars  of  Kabul  had  paid  the  money  de- 
maudtnl  of  them,  and  received  compliineutary  dresses.  Hnbib  Allah 
Khan,  tiie  sonrof  the  late  Mabammcd  Azira  Khan,  and  the  chief 
^se  of  lite  fiUbversioTi  of  the  Atghau  stute,  had  an  interview  with 
Budh  feinb,  and  been  similarly  invented*  Terms  bad,  in  fact,  been 
»«tttcd  with  Dost  Mobanimed  Khan,  and  the  army  only  remained 
until  he  had  made  good  the  stipulated  payments*    The  battalions 
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6f  the  French  officers  had  been  directed  by  Budh  «nh  to  retoni  M 
li&hore,  and  die  rest  of  the  army,  it  was  expected,  would  imme* 
diatety  follow  as  soon  as  arrangements  were  completed  for  th% 
regulation  of  the  country,  and  collection  of  the  revenues^  Budh 
Bitih  had  given  6000  rupees  to  Ph-an  Shah  Durvesh,  to  erect  a 
mosque  and  a  habitation  fbr  himself/ 

'  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sink, — l^^he  Mahariqa  continued  at  AmrH^ 
«cr  to  the  1st  of  June.  Letters  from  the  chief  of  Sindh  were  pre- 
sented, complaining  that  the  Stkh  troops  had  plundered  some  of  hi$ 
territory  5  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  girac 
aid  to  the  Mohammedan  insurgents.  <rhe  son  of  Yar  Mohanuim 
Khan  having  proffered  to  pay  tribute  on  his  &ther*s  part,  if  he  w»» 
restored  to  his  authority,  was  told  to  have  patience,  aad  be  eon^ 
tented,  and  Nazer  Murad  Ali,  who  accompanied  him,  should  bm 
allowed  to  return  forthwith  to  Peshawer/ 

'  '  Gwalior. — Advices  from  hence  extend  to  the  1st  of  June,  M 
Which  date  the  Baiza  Bai  transacted  business  daily.  OntheSlst 
of  May,  the  Resident  had  an  interview  with  her  Hi^aess,  and 
pressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  selecting  one  of  the  chilfesn  cf 
the  Pooncdi  chiefB,  recently  arrived  in  camp.  Kald«o  KhaA  reported; 
that  at  Jaipur,  an  old  B«iragi»  abore  a  hundred  ^catB  of  age,  the 
bead  of  an  ^tablishment,  had  aiaembled  about  seven  or  eight  tkoti*> 
aand  mendicants  of  Jiis  order,  whom  he  fed  for  two  dsysj  bu  the 
third,  he  dug  a  pit,  in  which. he  placed  ^  seat  of  his  ptedeceiMi^ 
and  delivering  over  his  own  pillow  to  his  spirkoal  succesaor,  6iva- 
nath,  he  announced  in  a  loud  voice  that  this  year  would  be  agitate^ 
by  public  calamities,  and  then  entering  the  pit,. the  Byiagis  present^ 
by  his  desire,  buried  him  alive.  The  Vakil  of  the  Bajah  of  KeraoH 
^ported^  that  his  master  had  left  his  habitation  in  oonsequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

The  loss  of  the  ship  John,  on  her  entry  into  the  Hooghley,  is 
thus  detailed,  from  the  journal  of  her  commander,  and  is  pubUsbed 
in  •  The  Murkaru,*  of  the  9th  of  July,  as  authentic  ; 

'  Friday,  June  29,  1827. — ^At  four  p.  m.  Palmira  Light-^ouse 
bearing  W.  S.  W.  five  or  six  leagues  ^  when  about  to  haul  1^  to  the 
N.  and  W.  to  come  to  anchor,  sighted  a  brig  at  anchor,  bearii^ 
about  E.  N.  £. ;  bore  up  and  steered  towards  her,  making  signal  for 
a  pilot ;  about  six  p.  m.  abreast  of  brig,  and  hailed  her  requesting  a 
pilot )  was  answered  in  the  n^atjive  by  saying,  there  was  another 
brig  under  canvass  bearing  N.  E.  by  £.  who  would  give  me  a  pikit  j 
was  asked  ship^s  name,  and  if  there  were  any  more  ships  >  I  replied, 
that  I  believed  there  were  several  from  Madras :  this  ended  our 
communication  with  her.  Set  foresail  and  steered  as  diracted  in 
quest  of  the  other  brig )  standing  on  about  one  hour  or  a  little  moic, 
eot  sight  of  her  bearing  from  us  E.  by  N.  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
distance.  Showed  a  light  and  was  answered  ^  came  up  and  Toundefi 
loo,  under  her  lee,  hailSl  her,  saying,  I  was  directed  by  the  other  br^ 
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li>  litVe  a  'pikH  from  him ;  "Was  ask^  shi^^s  name,  then  said  he 
uPottU  gi^a-head,  carry  a  Kght  and  take  me  to  a  pilot,  was  thanked^ 
iod  bote  ap  ;  in  course  of  20  to  SO  minutes  passed  me  carrying  a 
iigbt;  steered  ftfler  her. 

*  After  a  short  time  the  hrig  showed  a  hlue  lights  and  was  answered 
br  another  some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  her.  In  1 5  to  ^0  minutes 
&rl6r  caitle  Up  abreast  oT  another  brig  at  anchor^  was  hailed  by  her^ 
&nd' requested  to  follow  the  brig  a-head  that  was  currying  the  light, 
ts  that  was  my  pilot }  I  answered  her,  and  proceeded  oi!,  light  being 
ibenaffood  way  ahead;  about  nine  p.  m.  eiime  uji  wlUi  her  very 
itiddeniy,  coming  close  under  her  lee,  she  being  haukd  up  a  lit  lie  iq 
tiw  nordiward,  her  foretopsail  down,  and  appireiitly  blowing-  out  as 
tf  iplit.  Riot  hailed  me,  and  reduested  me  to  shorten  i?ail  and  haul 
thst  to  the  Wirtd,  carrying  a  good  light,  and  he  would  come  on  b>urd 
in  the  morning.  At  that  time  it  was  blowing  hard  and  a  heavy  sea 
od ;  1  answered,  very  well,  and  instantly  complied  with  his  request, 
batded  up  the  foresail  and  furled  it,  &c.  in  fourth  reef  maintopsail,  ' 
ship  being  under  only  two  close- reefed  topsails  and  foretopmast 
Maysatt,  and  hauled  close  to  the  wind,  heading  up  N.  W.  by  VV.  to 
M.  W.  by  N. ;  a  short  time  after  she  passed  a-head  of  us  to  windward, 
and  going  a-head  at  a  greater  rate  than  we  could  keep  up  under  the 
present  canvass,  consequently  set  the  fore-trysail.  A  few  minuted 
Ifter  10  came  up  with  him  abreast  of  his  lee,  not  near  enough  to  see 
what  canvass  he  was  under :  finding  ourselves  passing,  brailed  up 
fbre-trysail^  mustered  all  hands  and  rounded  ship  too,  to  await  his 
ooming  up  and  go  a^head  as  before  3  at  midnight  pilot  showed  a  light 
bearing  about  two  points,  on  the  weather  quarter,  S.  by  £.  by 
compass,  8cc.  On  seeing  his  bearing  not  altered  nor  distance  aug- 
mented, was  led  to  conceive  he  was  brought  too,  also.  We  continued 
keeping  a  good  look  out  for  him  when  he  should  make  alight,  same 
time  keeping  a  constant  good  one  ourselves,  and  not  having  less 
than  seventeen  ^thorns  water,  felt  perfectly  easy  he  would  be  up 
abng-Bide  of  me  by  daylight,  &c.  At  three  a.  m.  he  showed  his 
light,  bearings  and  distance  much  as  before. 

When  daylight  appeared  no  sight  of  the  brig ;  waiting  till  eight 
A,  M.  with  great  anxiety,  and  then  nothing  to  be  se  n  of  him  from 
ma^t-head,  wore  ship  to  the  southward,  and  filled  the  topsails,  head- 
ing up  S.  to  S.  S.  £.  nearly  the  same  direction  his  bearings  of  light 
were  seen*  bavins  regular  soundings  as  laid  dow|i  in  the  chart,  keep^ 
ing  a  mast-head  look  out,  momentarily  expecting  to  sight  the  brig, 
^n  this  way  stood  on  till  past  meridian,  finding  the  water  shoahng 
jte  nine  fathoms  hard  sand.  Wore  ship  to  the  northward,  it  blowing 
very  hard  and  a  heavy  sea,  we  could  not  attempt  to  anchor.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  the  anchors  would  bring  the  ship  up,  but  when  that  had 
been  the  case,  I  could  look  fox  nothing  but  that  the  decks  would  be 
perfectly  swept  of  boats  and  crew,  and  that  the  ship  would  fill  im- 
luediately :  on  tracing  the  different  courses,  drifis  and  loundinga, 
compared  with  the  chart,  they  clearly  pointed  out  that  we  were  on  the 
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S^  W^  edgc^  of,  tb^/w^tejirn  aieft-reef,  and  the  tide  of  flood  b^'nning 
to  m^J^r^Ad  my  eituatiop  beipg.  pointed  lon^irSa^  it;  would  ntt^jH 
to  stated  to  the  northwards  wore  round, to £.. and  JSqutb .us  diiiected 
by  Horshburg's  instructions  j  when  so,  our  ^atejc  seveafj^thoms  fyt 
1*5  to  20  minutes,  then  quarter  le^w  se\cnafew  ca^ts ;  iWn  six, 
which  also  agreed  with  the  chart  -,  pTL">cntly  five  futhoms,  ordered  the 
helihhard  a-port,' and  hauled  close  to  thy  wind  j  the  senteiice  was 
barely  finished,  when.  On  the  next  cfist  of  the  lead,  the  ship  struck  in 
three  fethottis;  one  minute  had  not  elapsed  from  her  first  striking 
before  she  was  completely  bilged  -,  cut  away  the  anchor  to  keep  her 
bow  from  driftmg,  that  her  quarter  mii^ht  beat  round  to  forma  let 
side  to  get  the  boat^  out,  which  turned  out  so-  No  time  nor  jioA- 
sibility  of  getting  up  tackles ;  hooked  on  the  two  m:y  n  lifiB  abaft  and 
fore  one  forward.  Carpenter  cut  ai^ay  the  gangway,  bore  her  stern 
Out,  water  enough  on  lee  side  of  deck  to  float  her  i  crew  jumped  in 
before'  she  was  off  the  deck,  cut  the  rope  and  instantly  drifted  ftqm 
the  ship,  without  the  means  or  possibility  of  returning.  The  same 
time  the  seamen  were  getting  out  and  into  the  launch,  my  oJ^eers 
cvtt  away  the  jolly-boat  from  the  quarter,  and  also  went  away,  leav- 
ing on  iDoard  the  wreck  the  master*  two  gentlemen  passengers,  liiid 
six  seamen,  two  of  which,  James  Forguson  and  Francis  Staunton, 
Jumped  overboard  to  swim  to  the  boats,  they  being  only  about  a 
cable's  length  off,  but  did  not  reach,  being  drowned.  Fourteen  ml* 
nutcs  only  elapsed  from  her  first  striking  to  the  boats  being  cut  away 
from  the  wreck.  This  \\*as  done  when  master  w^s  getting  out  a 
compass  that  had  a  cover,  to  go  inttj  the  boat  j  mean  time  sle\ii^ard 
taking  out  some  bottles  of  beer  and  spirits  &c, ;  in  space  of  twetaty 
minutes  boat  out  of  sight  from  the  poop.  Instant  death  Was  mo- 
mentarily looked  f6r  by  each  individual.  1  began  to  concert  meii- 
sures  to  prolong  life  as  long  as  possible,  seeing  tliat  in  a  few  Riinules 
more  she  would  go  to  pieces  3  every  foUowing  sea  breaking  ber%i|>, 
the  poop-deck  being  the  only  place  that  lield  out  any  prospect,  to 
etideavour  to  sjlve  that  as  much  as  pas&ible  betame  t|iy  object  at  the 
iioment,  and  I  encouraged  the  seamen  if  possible  to  cut  away  the 
lee  mizen  rigging  and  all  ropes  that  had  any  coaiiectioa  with  the 
poop,  and  to  do  it  instantly  before  she  tiimed  over.  In  eight  or  ten 
minutes  that  was  completed  with  one  sailor  and  one  table-knife,  t3[ 
the  tools  we  could  muster  among  us  :  a  few  minutes  more  she  turned 
over ;  we  then  got  on  the  side,  lashing  ourselves, '  and  commenced 
cutting  away  the  Weather  rigging ;  when  done  the  mast  remaified 
until  a  tremendous  sea  broke  on  us,  the  mizen-mast  fell,  th6  heel  of 
iditto  cutting  of  the  poopKieek  from  the  other  part  as  completdy  as 
if  it  had  been  sawed  ^  poop  then  becante  upright,  and  drifr^  instantly 
mway  from  the  other  part  of  the  wreck  $  in  ten  minutes  lost  sight 
of  the  wveok.  This  took  place  about  half-past  5  or  (>  o*dock;  3|  to  4 
hours  from  the  tiHie-ship  struck;  between  7  or  8>  the  sea  began  to 
hceak  on  us  tD'Siieh  a  waytlmt  it  took  away  on^of  our  humber,  th» 
steward^  ThooMis  Silvia,  eartying  owtty  at  the  same  lime  lOl  cfat 
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\ee4de  of  the  poofi,  atid  part  of  the  topside  a  Ktfle  bfelow  the  tiller 
bWk,  tbmuf^h  which  tlie  ehnitis  were  rove,  which  ptevented  its  se* 
parafiQti  from  the  pitre  we  were  upon,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
proved  lo  be  the  STiTmg  of  our  liVeS. 

'Before  midnight,  the  porjjj  deck  began,  to  break  away  in  single 
planks  op  cither  nidc  j  seven  m  eight  in  the  middle  seemed  to  remain 
together  more  secure,  owing  to  the  beams  mider  them,  whereon  two 
of  our  number  had  themselves  secured,  (o^ie  3eaman,  and.  one 
genllenian  pas^^cni^a^r.  Lieutenant  Warren.)  About  3  a,  h,  it  was 
sopfirated  entirely  away  from  the  after-bcaui,  where  it  had  for  some 
time  ODly  di^pended  J  the  seainun  asked  me,  if  I  proposed  coming 
wilt  tbem  or  reiuaiRing  where  I  was.  1  replied,  that  it  would  mukl* 
but  little  difference  on  \vhleU  piece  we  remained,  for,  to  all  appear- 
ance, we  should  not  want  thero  long,  but  I  proposed  staying  by  the 
lir^e^t  pie^e  of  the  wreek  as  long  as  poi^i^ible  j  with  I  hut  they  drift- 
ed away  out  of  our  J^ight,  appn-ently  \s  est  ward  of  us;  by  break  of 
day  we  ifound  we  could  no  !■  ■  iger  st<'p  on  the  piece  wc  wer^  on, 
every  suceenisive  sc.i  breaking  it  up,  and  thus  could  not  keep  our 
hold  of  it.  With  many  gtrugirlcs  we  got  on  the  side  of  the  poop 
tliat  waM  hanging  alongside  by  the  tiller-chains,  cut  the  strop  of  the 
blocks  and  got  ck*ar  of  the  after  part  of  the  wreck  we  were  on  before, 
which  drit\ed  presently  away  towards  the  S.  E.,  judging  by  the 
wind,  which  1  supposed  to  ho  at  S.  W.j  by  7  or  8  a.  m.  wind 
moderating,  began  to  clear  away,  got  sight  of  a  vessel's  masts ;  my 
fdlow -sufferers  seemed  to  dr«ubt  it  for  the  moment^  but  the  sun 
In-^iLuig  out,  we  clearly  saw  a  ship  at  anchor,  and  the  tide  setting 
U'  towards  her,  which  iEiereatit^d  pur  joy  and  hope  of  deliverance  from 
our  situation,  but  Ik? rug  up  nearly  to  our  middle  in  water  when  clear 
t\(  th<*  passing  f^ea^  we  had  nothing  to  elevate  for  the  ship  to  see  us ; 
Ik  __.\\i  Ui  break  oiF  the  lining  bo.irds,  six  feet  long,  to  erect  j  found  a 
''■  'l:* piece,  which,  wkh  the  length  of  the  ramrod  and  a  handkerr 
vve  held  up  as  high  a>4  pu  si^le,  with  the  button  our  shoulders 
Jtu'niutcly*  Mr,  Tecviu,  the  juissenger,  took  off  his  shirt,  and  also 
beiit  it  to  rt  plank  board  j  by  a1x)ut  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  the  ship 
nb  orM^'cd  U5p  and  iustniitly  hoisted  her  colours,  what  we  had  been  so 
t;i-L  1  ly  looking  for  j  about  one  p.  m.  the  boat  reached  us  !  our  feel- 
It!--  1i.  re  i  an  not  be  deseribed  ;  they  picked  us  up,  apd  took  us.  on 
I'M  LTfi  tSir;  vilip  M*ood/ord,  Captain  Chapman,  who,  with  thepassen- 
;  i-|]i  t  ,,  receivoil  u&  liumanely,  and  treated  us  in  the  most 
..  j^  ,irnl  luj-nvtable  manner. 

.  ^  Wbjen  we  canoM^  ob  board  iheJ1^i>od/H'd>we  had  the  acoount  of 
the  two  who  separated  firom  us  on  the  piece  of  poop-deck  at  three 
in  Ihe  mornings  after  having  drifted  away  about  three  hours  :  a  sea 
npeet  the  pi^oe  of  wreck  tbeywei^on,  and  I  am  sohrry  to  state 
Lieutenant  Warcen,  who.eould  not  swioiv  sinik^  and  never  rev 
appeared  t  the  Aeamaa  reeovcf  ing  ^ot  again  ^n  the  wneek,  sectning 
himself,  and  drifting  towards  the  sYn]^  kVood/Ml,  vat  discorered. 
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The  cnltet-faORl  vm  at  Ibis  mmm  time  taking  ut  off  <he'^«e^'M 
were  on  as  previously  mentioned ;  th/dy  hoisted  out  their  launcsh  In- 
stantly, picked  bim  up  and  took  him  on  board.  This  shtp>  by  the 
kind  Providence  of  our  Almighty  Godi  was  the  saviag  of  five  oif  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.* 


I 


The  following  paragraph  of  news  from  Singapore  is  from  the 
same  Paper  t 

*  The  Resourte  brings  a  report  that  a  serious  riot  had  taken  place 
at  ?*ingiipore,  amongst  the  Chinese  inhabitants,  in  conaec^uence' of 
the  ImprisoDment  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  that  nation^ 
Cbi-sang  J  the  military  were  called  out,  and  sotuc  of  the  £uro[J€an 
Artillery  arc  Hf aled  to hisve  been  killed.  The  Governor,  whose  pre- 
Hence  shed  auvh  happiness  over  the  island,  had  re-enibcirked^  and 
was  Jlvtng  on  board  the  Cambridge,  not  thinking  his  truly  valuable 
Ufe  s^e  amongst  theie  terrible  Chinese.  We  need  no  longer  won-* 
der  tliiif  rJu  y  ^him}(\  he  refused  permission  to  land  at  Penaag.' 

Tb^  following  paragraphs  of  general  newa  are  from  the  1  Bengal 
llurkaru/  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  July  : 

'  Private  letters  inform  us,  that  the  Right  HoQOurabk  the  Gt^ 
yernor-General,  the  Countess  jimberst,  and  Lady  Sarah  Amherst, 
left  Subathoo  on  the  26th  of  June  by  dawk  ;  were  expected  to  rest 
at  Kurnaul  on  the  29th,  and  to  proceed  to  Mecrut  the  deiU  day. 

^  The  Supreme  Court  was  erowded  at  an  early  hou^  yedterda^ 
morning,  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  bench  as  to  the  registry  bf  the 
Stanjp  Regulation.  Their  Lordships  delivered  then*  ju(%meuts  as 
we  had  anticipated  they  woald  do,  seriatim,  having  firsl  eomihitted 
thfm  to  writing  $  and  we  regret  to  announce  tiiaft  the  bench  yvem 
unanimous  in  deciding  on  the  registry  of  the  Regulation  j  tboij^ 
on  some  very  essential  points  connected  with  it.  Sir  Edward  Ryan 
differed  from  the  Chief  and  Puisne  Judge,  viz.  on  the  rjgfit  of 
petitioners  against  any  regulation  to  be  h^ird  by  counsel  agauiaft> 
the  registry,  and  on  the  power  of  the  Court  to  judge,  not  merely  of 
the  non-repugnancy,  but  the  expediency,  of  any  regulation  8ubi|utt^ 
for  registry.  ' 

'  A  very  rare  and  valuable  Oriental  manuscript  (the  "  Tymoof 
Nema/'^  was  yesterday  (July  13)  disposed  of,  at  Messrp.  L^yburn 
and  Co/s  auction,  among  thp  property  of  Mr.  Moorcraft^.it  is 
unique  for  its  spendid  illuminations.  The  work  is  not  complete^ 
the  first  volume  being  in  the  possession  bf  die  King  of  Otide  j  the 
title-page  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shah  Jehun,  and  it  realized  ^^450 
rupees.' 

The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  hekl  at 
the  Town  Hall,  on  the  nH>ming  of  July  18, 18ft7>  in  pwrnumot  of 
Resolutions  previpusly  pHhliabedi  is  fsom  the  '  GoveouBtnt  Gm^le ' 
of  th^  &U9wiA^  day ; 

'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conunittee  for  erecting  the  statute  and 
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e4«0l8trfi  in  :h<moUr  of  tiie  most  wMe  the  Manpiisof  Ilti#tiiigv/ 
heU  thi3  6af  at  the  Tawn  Hall,  present, 

TbeHoii.SirC.E.Orey,  Capt  €ridwen. 

The  Bon.  W.  a  Bayley,  Capt.  N.  Forbes, 

Henry  Shakspear,  Esq.,  James  Young,^  Esq., 

P.  Wynch,  Esq.,  A.  Colvin,  Esq., 

T.  A-'Prinsep,  Esq.,  Wm.  Prinscp,  Esq., 

Lieut.-Col.  Bryant,  The  Rev.  James  Bryce. 

The  Hqn.  Sir  Charlei;  Grey  having  |been  requested  to  take  the 
(hair,  itated,  that  his  erjgiigements  in  Court  would  prevent  him 
fnym  remaining'  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  when  the 
Hon.  \f.  B.  Baytey  wa^  solicited,  and  agreed  to  act  as  Chairman. 

the  fallowing  Haiolutians  were  then  moved,  and  unammously 
adopted ; 

''  I .  That  «n  applicaitioD  be  made  by  the  Committee  to  Government 
for.  a  snitable  pieoe  of  ground,  in  some  public  and  conspicaous 
litaation,  on  whick  to  erect  the  pressed  building. 

'  9.  That  ti^pBcation  be  made  in  the  meantime,  by  the  secretary, 
in  the  name  of  the  Committee,  to  gentlemen  residing  m  the  country, 
solichii^  their  support  and  subscriptions  }  both  from  the  Europeans 
snd  Natives,  and  that  the  principal  authority  at  each  station  be 
requested  to  remit  the  amount  to  the  treasurers. 

'  3.  That  Government  be  respectfully  requested  to  give  per- 
missKMi  for  tl^e  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  and  Committee 
beiiig  fory^arded  free  of  postage  to  the  principal  civil  and  military 
oflScers  a^  each  station  in  the  interior. 

*  4.  That  the  Committee  will  be  thankful  to  any  gentlemen  wha 
m»y  be  pleased  to  favour  them  with  plans,  &c  of  the  proposed 
momunent  ^  and  they  request  such  gentlemen  to  communicate  on 
thesjitfaject  with  either  of  the  secretaries. 

^  5.  That  Captain  Caldwell  be  requested  to  act  as  a  joint  secre- 
tar^,  and  to  open  a  correspondence  widi  gentlemen  resident  in  the 
teiifitry; 

*  0.  That  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  be  translated  into  Per- 
sian, Bengallee,  and  Bindoostanee,  for  the  purpose  of  general  circu- 
htlM 'among  the  Native  inhabitants  uhder  this  Presidency. 

*  t.  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  take  place  at 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  first  Monday  of  November. 

'  8*  That'  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  for  general 
information. 

'  The  amount  subscribed  at  the  close  of  this  meeting  was  12371 
rupees,  or  about  1250/.  sterling.' 

.     ,     .  »*«•     ■■■ 

Bi©  vBooibay  •  Papera  are  as  barren  as  usual  of  intcf csting  In- 
foniialia&r>  The  ynwst  rcmarkrf)le  thing  we  find  in  them  is  th© 
fbUowing  document  put  forth  by  a  certain  member  of  t^e  rarsee*. 
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hmned  iherein^  a^  to  some  rel^ous  dispute^  whi^li  i$  emtoett^ 
curious.     It  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  wdewigned  membecs  of  the  (icripw4tt^  of  the  $beriarai 
hraoch  of  Parsees^  fepl  great  rcluctimqe  in  trespassuig  piji  the  ^I^ 
of  the  pubiicj  but  th^y  feel  that  reluctanpe  ^  ^  mqre  po^terful^^i^vpe 
as,it  respect*  the, iiraluM>k.tip[^  of  thpse  ho^q^^;f^^ub^c.6w^l!fffl- 
acies.to.who?^  tbesul^t.Wl  haye.A  refer^i^ceK  ..  ,.  -,.  i  . ..,.  < 
-  '  TherobjeetlMS'alffeadfbeeitbtffoveithelBdlntRi^ 
>tif!6  newspiipers  and  4>tbcr  Natiiwpablicalioiitfv  and  u$iitmm  fcgshk 
«d  Uie  MtlrtMid  interest  of  tlR»e  ^om  it  pattiaukrly  eanoarii^ik 
perbops  nii^j^t  be  <?xc useable*  •   •  » -^ 

'  The  subject  of  the  dispute  arose  from  the  ciretiro*tirtli»ti^ii 
T>usttw>r  havmg  privately  rommunicated  his  design  of  puhtishSi^  a 
hook  relating  to  the  Kubbee-a.  An  editorial  and  pubUc  remark  in 
tbe  Bombay  Summachar  com i>e lied  him  to  compile  the  work  ■  how- 
ever it  was  candidly  and  respectfully  urged  to  the  advocates  df  the 
other  side  to  withhold  the  refutation  of  the  work  above  alluded  to, 
through  periodical  papers,  and  it  wa^  |K>inted  out  to  thetn  thatUlli 
tt  pTocecding^  vvou!d  Itave  the  effect  of  f^tirrin^  up  the  ^lhig§-  ht'  As 
Parsee  nation.  They,  however,  heard  in  vain,  and  instead  of  at  MB- 
peraCe  atid  sincere  disoussion  to  enlighten  the  pebple  arid  axriveat 
the  truth  through  tlie  medium  of  every  person*s  own  mideffttkndjiig, 
the  main  points  ift  dispute  were  overlooked,  and  a  vident  and  ^fa«l« 
tkmali  style  of  writing  adopted  in  the  newspapers.  Subiieqiiendy, 
they  invited  and  excited  (with  the  malevolent  design  of  itakiaig^* 'ad- 
vantage thereof  ultimately)  those  who  were  entirely  indinei  to  "wltli- 
hold  discnssions  of  a  religious  nature,  i^hich  affect  tiite'fellnga^ 
tbottSaiids.  The  origh&al  language  of  ah  old  book  was^miaroKr* 
ptet^  itt  Mich  a  manner  has  the  errthjeet  of  contention  bttn  hmdfcfl^ 
whenever  the  progress  of  thith  has  made  an  impressiinf  ih  in^mv 
ofthe  Sh^snyans  proved  ais  that  truth  had  lieen  fhom  anciaiitalitln- 
rkiies  the  nattlral  eoutM  of  histories,  Knd  patUfcnlarly  iMfth^aAmil- 
sion  of  the  £Mt  by  (he  opposite  party.  It  was  then  AntHtn^itUti 
advocate  of  the  CharigurytAs  upon  the  slighteftpMCenardiriiDtd 
distussing  any^  moi^  in  the  pnhlie  papen,  and  ^vda  raftisad  .tavkmm 
the  hooks  which  he  cited  as  his  own  evidence,  and/wlMi'ki>|tM«l- 
'  onsly  offered  t6  the  pUblic  to leod dGnrtheitf.parttsaJlaad 4iit)|lMM» 
€ven  ta  a  diitanct  of  2Q0O  uihEm.  '   ,.  >i  i  . 

'It  is  painM  to  the  Shersayans  to  remember  libene  liUdgi^"liBt 
the  notice  of  the  Chiulguryans,  in  the  shape  of  an  adrertbenitnt, 
in  '  The  Bombay  Courier'  of  the  rth  of  July  last»*  hafe        " 


' ■ .    ..  ..M 

^  Si^rnedby  j       Bam^Byianuee*,  .    ^     ,...«. 

Mullah  Feroa^lMa  Cmm>^      *     i       Mody  Sorabjee  Va^Mainrfiii  i) 
Cumeljefi  Afdenhar,  Cursetiee  Campi)*.       , .  i  ,.jm  t  ' 

Jhani^eer  Ardershjtr^  Cawa^ee  Danajee^ ..,^^. 

Framjee  Cawajee  Baai^ee^  Fordoi\)ee  Limjee^ 
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prtefd  and  shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Parsec  nation. 
What,  are  the  Churiguryans  unable  to  maintain  their  opinion  by  the 
force  of  reu3oa  and  understanding  ?  Are  they  not  yet  satisfied  by 
ih«  very'docunoents  whlcli  hafVe  been  produced  in  the  evidence  of 
tbdr  own  allegations  >  WHl  H  be  believed,  in  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Ptersj|a,  that  the  CburigurvAns  are  obliged  to  submit  tbtir  holy 
fiflbitnces  to  arbitration  \  Or,  can  a  nia^  df  cotnmon  sense  for  a 
noment  believe  thatthe  holy  aiid  religious  diflRereAce is  to  be  deter- 
nintd bfi Bjh^Mta^tu^ >  ThefiheraaymnAse. entirely  fearktsi  as  to 
vfaose  holds  the  mattev  shall  <bes«bittitted  ^  Jbat  upoa  the  heads  of 
ihiiX^mngiwytad,  and-of  theiri  childrefr  ta  the  very  bAest  geim^atioa, 
let  such  a  submission  rest !  Let  them  nefloet  >  what  tlxey  are  aboHt ; 
H  tl^i^^lso,  at  the  sapi^  time,  submit  to  arbitration  the  truth  of 
our  holy  apA  ancient  religion  !  Where  is  the  difference  between  oae 
snfainl^n  and  the  oth^r  I  But  such  an  offer  of  submission  is  easily 
^a  tliroMgK  ;  the  Churiguryans,  700  in  number,  are  opposed  by  the 
Sber^ayans.  40,000  in  number  !  Such  a  majority  would  have  its 
due  weight  with  men  of  learning  and  philosoplM^rs.  Amongst  alt 
sensible  nations  and  people,  the  majority  constitute  the  law. 

•  ^  The  Shersayana  do  not  fear  the  result  vf  any  inquiry,  as  the 
immbars  c^  authorities  oa  both  sides  have  strengthened  them  to 
aigiic  and  elucidate  ttike  truth  which  they  maintain  and  believe^  The 
appeal  (•tmr  honourable  and  enlighten^  governor  they  receive  and 
had  with  pleasure  and  satisfibction^  and  submit  with  cheerfulness  tu 
the  ^deeMJotts  of  so  enlightened  and  good  a  man.    Let  the  Churi- 
ffBoytmg  then  nominate  their  arbitrators,  if  they  are  sarious  in  sueh 
tfimmot^  let  them  fiic  times  and  place  of  meeting  i  let  them  pre- 
pare a  iietilion  to  select  the  umpires.    Upon  what  books,  or  author 
ritiesy  or  evidence,  are  they  to  decide  ?    Are  they  to  be  the  ancient 
hkstant^ipi  oar  nation,  of  aie^  the  books  to  be  of  a  religious,  or  what 
other  desoripliaaa  ?  Are  the  French,  Kng4ish,  ox  X-atins  or  Persian, 
«r  Arabic  authorities,  t^  be  received  or  rejected  }   In  short,  by  what 
kind  of  Evidence  is  the  niiwtion  to  be  determined  I  Should  the  Chu- 
ri^vynm  fcU  in  the  plan  they  proposed  for  settling. Oic  serious  mat- 
(er  ai/iaaiie^kt.each  party  8^4 aa humble  memorial,  with  ^docu- 
'Mnta,  to  one  of  the  Jearaed  Univnnsitiea  in  E»gland,  for  tb^juau- 
fioaliQit  thereof..  .  /  . 

*/W  <tew  laattttrettlw  Ghwrtgiiryans  wiU  have .  tte^  kin^^ 

condescension  to  explain,  that  every prevfous  ^^^^^^^ "*f^?^ 
moved,  apd  that  the  light  of  reason  and  truth  aaay  meet  ynui  n 

"■J.i.     ■   ■         ■  .      I   ' !      . '''  .  ^ 

HoruiileeDadubhoy,  .        2^^^ -^Tanll^CiinmiMee 

RotiimJe«ha^  S^»^^J.^  M^^^tojee,  «»^  ^ 

MaaclirieeBd-lje^,  ,       i^'^'i^t  ^^S^S^r^ 

Framjeafeviyee,     '  ;       Byramjee  Rua*o«iac^ 

Oriemiai  Herald,  m  16.  ^ 
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bsrriera  or  impedtmente  in  its  process  to  the  hearts  andtUBdefrfltaiul- 
irtgs  of  our  judges. 

'  For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  are  uninformed  ^  to  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  in  question^  the  undersigned  beg  to  state,  that 
both  ihe  Shersayans  and  Churiguryans  admit  the  existence  of  the 
Kubbeeta^  or  Interoaftation  }  with  this  differences  *that>  the  fbttner 
inaintain  it  was  purely  a  religious  observaace^  and  the  latter  dlege 
ttaat  U  was  an  intlfrcalation  of  one  month,  at  the  end  of  evisry'lW 
years,  to  edabhs  the  Government  to  collect  the  rei^ilite/'and  ke^ 
the  harvest  on  a  tegular  and  equal  footing.  Noi^,  if  it  t^as",  a^  the 
Churiguryans  assert,  merely  for  the  fcollection  of  rfeveilU^,  it  standi 
to  reason,  that  there  could  have  existed  no  objection  to  the  doing  so 
every  four  years.^ — And  We  b^  to  subscribe.  Sir,  your  nrfost  6b49^nt 
servants, 

Edtiy<?€  Dorahjec  Sengana,  Jahngeerbhoy  Framjee, 

Eduljec  Dorabjee,  'Keikhusroo  Sorabjee, 

Horiua*jee  Bomiiujee,  Honnasjee  Dhuiyee^ 

Nmsservanjee  Nnvrowjee,  Dadabhay  Mervanjee,     '    • 

Pestonjee  Novrowjee,  Horma^ee  Bfaicajee^.      ,    • 

Bomauiec  Honnasjee,  ,  Jeegebhoy  Dadabho^f, 

Jahanfiiecr  Nasierratijoc,  Dinshaw  feduljee, 

Nowrojee  Nasserviuyca,  Framjee  Boman|ee, 

CurActjee  Rustoiiijec,  Peatoiyee  Meijee, 

Cursetjee  Manackjee,  Muncheijee  Furdonjee^ 

Vencajee  JVIehrjee,  Posabhaee  Sorajee, 

Jauiseljec  Jejeebboy,  Dorabjec  Nursuiyee  Putell.  ;; 


Debate  at  the  East  Ii^dia  Hotr6E. 

....  .  .  I 

Tflia  day,  a  General  Quarterly  Court  of  Proprietbrs  w*a  held  ariftte 
Iidia  House. 

The  tninutes  of  last  Court  having  b^ett  read, 

The  Chairman  read  the  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  decbfintn^ 
the  interest  of  the  Company's  stock,  from  the  ^h  of  July  lasit  to  the  5th 
of  Jimuary  next^  «t  5|  per  cent,  which  was  confirmed. 

grant  to  captain  THOMAS  BUCHANAN.  ■     . 

•v'The  CvAiBiiAM  ialatmed  the  Comrt,  fikal  it  was  raafk:  mrajl  forihe 
puiEpoge  oi  sabmittinijp  lor  its  approbation  a  Resolution  of  th^  Court  of 
Directors,  granting  to  Captain  Thomas  Bucl^anau,  of  the  Bombay  Ma- 
rines, 800/.  per  annum,  rrevious  to  putting  this  motion,  the  Chairman 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  General  Court,  on  ^e  grounds  on  wiudii 
it  had  been  brotiyirht  forward  \  and  he  begged  to  assure  the  Proprietora; 
tiiat  it  was  not  in  any  way  because  Captain  Buchanan  had  not  pectemed 
his  duty  well,  but  because  blS  Majesty  having  been  graciously  plcafeedw 
approve  of  the  Lotrd  Hijfh  Afairai's  proposition,  to  grant  to  the  Mbmnea 
a  relative  rank  with  his  Majesty's  navy,  it  was  thought  best  to  select  k 
careful,  able; jBind  skilful  officer  of  hu  Majesty's  navy^  to  carry  into  offpct 
this  mark  of  Royal  favour.    He  was  extremely  happy  that  thie  mark  of 
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Uopkpkemin  had  been  olitained  for  the  Bombay  MttritieSj  and  it  would 
be  mgast  to  aimnede  a  gentleman,  not  because  be  was  not  perfectly 
competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  because  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors had  thought  it  beneficial  to  have  the  Bombay  Marines  placed  on 
an  equal  footio<^  with  his  Majesty's  navy.  Had  Captain  Buchanan  been 
allowed  to  oontinue  in  the  service,  he  would  hare  aared  a  sum  whieh 
would  have  eaabde4  him  to  purchase^  in  thia  oomntry,  an  annuity  of  800/. 

Captttiii  MA-mtrtfL^  wii^d^  ask  otie  question.  The  motion  did  liot 
tttfortb  any  other  claim  of  Captain  Buehanan  to  this  grant,  than  hi^ 
4isa|ipNiitiiicAt  Ia  seeing  a  Navy  officer  appointed  to  the  office  he  ex- 
jrtcjed  in  luiW.  Tie  ivish^d  to  know  how  long  he  had  held  the  situation 
of  i^uperirjtf^ttdfnl  of  t\\t  Bombay  Marines  ? 

The  CiiAiiiJHjiN  ajjswcriMi,  for  two  years. 
..C»p|£un  JVIaxpjkld  gaid,  it  appeared  to  him  tliat  llus  grant  vra^  glv^u 
fw  tno  jviLtE*  &cr>'»ce,  as  well  as  for  the  disappoiotment  Hbich  Mr.  Bu- 
cliifliifl  felt,  H<?  ivii^hLd  to  know  whether  tnis  appoint mcut  \md  liecn 
ffkeu  Uf  Mr*  Btivhatmn  rvftrr  or  before  applicatiriii  had  been  made  lo  the 
L0r*J  Hi|fh  A<iiijlnil  for  a  f  hange  of  system.  Lfirjkin*^  *it  ihc  inefficient 
itstc  of  tb^B<«mNv  Mr^riin/S  for  a  long  time  past»  lie  should  hiivc  thottjjht 
l!*Bt  the  cftrpi  wotilrl  liavc  done  better  without  any  Superuitendcnt  at  all  | 
«ad  ihc  diggraeeful  s(!ut€  in  which  that  corps  had  been  sent  to  Ava,  af- 
htded  sufficient  pfrnmids  <jf  censure.  For  all  the  reasons  lit^  could  see  fot 
tiie  pregent  ^ratjt,  he  ihou^rht  it  might  be  just  as  well  R0(K1/.  m  BiW.  He 
tftouJii,  thcref-d^re,  tlioiigh  lie  might  stand  alone,  oppose  thi-  motion 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  received  Ihe  appoiat* 
ment  in  1825.  With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Bombiiy  Miiriues 
sent  to  A^a^  he  thought,  if  they  really  had  been  iiiefficteut,  ^ir  Jamea 
Brisbane  (now,  unfortunately,  no  more)  would  not  hare  said  that  they  vied 
with  his  Majesty's  navy. 

Captain  IVIaxfibld  wished  to  know,  whether  an  application  had  not 
been  made  to  the  Board  of  Control  in  1823  B 

The  Chairman  understood  that  Captain  Buchanan  had  been  appointed 
longiKipre'tkc  present  arrangement  had  been  entered  upon.  The  EXirec- 
Ul^  had^  wiUiont  doubt,  long  wished  to  obtain  that  right  for  the  Mannea 
for  which  their  endeavours  had  at  length  been  successful. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  not  so  much  to  the  amount,  a$  to 
th^groiinda  of  the  grant ;  for,  if  disappointment  was  to  be  considered  a 
snfricient  ground  for  a  pension,  there  was  scarcely  any  gentleman'  in 
their  service  but  might  come  forward  with  such  a  complaint.  He  thought 
It  most  extraordinary  that  the  Coutt  should  be  called  npon  to  grant  cf 
pension  of  800/.  per  annum  for  scarcdy  two  years*  service,  when  there  were 
maiy  Cuitains  (nis  friend*  Captaia  Miuxfiela,'  for  inalaoce)  wbo  rittiredi  on 
the  smaU  pittance  of  290/*  a  year,  afker  twenty->five  or  tfair^  yeara'  ser* 
tice.  He  thought  that  Uie  present  motion  was  mttde  at  a  hmi  tune^  wfaeu 
liieGiMi  ;  ';•,}  Indiii  ttc  li;iokriipti4»  and  the  Company's  cx- 

Titure  UKcwif^-d  its  incauic;  and  he  tlioiiifbt  It  would  have  been  bettep 


r0»  e.xrc>ttiv<^  of  the  Campauy  to  pr*>vjdc  for  Mr.  Buchanan  by  ai^- 
pdbtiiiff  Ulni  tfl  the  tir??t  vacuat  atice  in  Jrnlia  suitable  to  hi*  rank.-  Ue 
fliofi*!»rit  ftirpnahi^to  grant  a  pension  of  80*)/.  lo  a  person  who  had  onlj^ 
M?r^  /  ■  liti  boped  bis  hon.  Friend  would  take  the  senae^qf 

till.'  it  IllQtIOU. 

Tl*c  t  iiA»^iiiA>r,  hi  misvver  in  som<i  o(>sar^'«liofi*  of  Mr.  Hnme,^  irtated 
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Gcivemiiient. -  •       "''-'■•   .  <  ^'^  .-•.»     >.  i;  M^it.-t?  ,r{  :..  .•  /...f..;!/  •.  i    •«» 

the  result  of  mutual  convenience,  it  had  been  settled  thalfWbffl^ei'^iyis 
Mtge^ty^t  naivv  0h«ttldii^rire4tti»b^4)fi6e;fibnil<fddeh'^FjBiiebluN|d 

to  l»e  rcmavea,  It^  liowevor,  appears  tVat  surlria  not  tlie  ease,  md  tfe'nt 
tlm  nppointiueiit  rtmt^  eiilkely  iit  ibib  Court ;  luid  we  are  told  t)i4t  (ja{>fiiiQ 
Buclmnuii  wm^  to  be  rcmored,  not  beeaute  the  Urovvn  rf^iiuirud  it^.  but 
thb  Court.  KMx.  Buchantui  had^coispied  the  ofHee  with  the.  utider^tiiad- 
iiig-  that  there  wm  noniethii^g  in  prc^gres^g  which  f{%ht,  sulgect  him  toJ>e 
removedp  the  mt^itter  tvould  then  lie  inleliigible  i  but  to  teU  a  j^entknipn 
that  he  should  tiJl  an  otlice  for  two  year^,  and  then  he  should  tte  tiuntd 
out,  ieems  to  me  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  inexpUvahle,  unless.  \%  ^^e 
adepted  to  j^rniify  Oharleg  Midcolm  or  John  Mdcolm,  How  did  ^ir 
Thomaa  Monro  act  ^vhcn  lie  wished  to  abaUsh  the  offices  of  someJudg^f  ? 
He  gfa?e  the  Jud^^ci  no  pemtioup  but  told  them  to  wiilt  till  ^m^  a£|p^  was 
va^^nt  for  theto ,    Th at  was  act! !i g  up o n  an  i nteHigil >! i-  principl c. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  it  had  been  thought  nec^z^ii^^y,  whoi^t^al 
jraok  was  obtained  foe  the  JVrnrme  service,  that  ibc  Superioteui|ent  al^ouM 
possess  naval  rank,  which  Captain  Duthanan  did  not ;  but  be  would  s^te 
a^ain,  that  the  appoint  me nt  to  that  ofbee  wm  entirely  In  iheha^ida  j)/th« 
Directors,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  GoTernioent  He  thmifi^ht^it 
would  be  very  severe  to  disniiss  Captain  Buchanari  without  Buitable  re- 
muneration, who  had  filled  his  sitnation  so  satisfactoHIy.  With  inspect 
to  appointing'  hi  in  to  another  situation  when  vacant,  such  as  the  j^dster- 
Intendant  of  Madnu^,  be  must  inform  the  Court  that  there  wm  no 
aituatton  to  M^hicli^  Captain  Buchanan  could  be  appointed  winch  woiltd 
not  be  lowering  him  frofu  hi-i  present  rankf  and  audi  appo inane nt^vould 
not  be  received  by  him  as  any  favour.  ' ' 

General  Thobntok  knew  nothings  of  the  meHtf  of  the  ease  hitt  ft^m 
what  be  beard  to-day,  and  that  decided  him  a^alnit  the  tnotitin.  '  If  c 
linewnothuj^  of  the  salary,  or  of  the  aite  of  Captam  Biii^tt^ail^;ibhd. 
these  thiuf^s  w^rc  esscntiaJ  in  judj^lnj^  of  the  propriety  of  ihe  ^ttofl'j*  Vut 
he  thought  that  the  motion  bad  better  he  worded  thitt  he  nu^^hl  rccMvc 
this  iftcoihe  until  called  to  fill  Botue  aciive  altuatiou*  Under  all  olrcuin- 
stances,  he  thougbt  it  hb  duty  to  oppose  the  motion-  i      .-I'l 

The  CiiAiRMAK  replied  that  the  salary  of  the  Superintendeut  wa*  0;JifM) 
rupeea  a  month.    Wis  a^^e  might  be  aboitt  forty-fii-e  or  fifty  years.       ^ 

ftlr.  WjsKDiNO  uas  of  fjpiulon*  that  as  the  intended  removal  Of  f?kpt4iii 
Buchanan  tooknlaccin  consequence  of  a  change  16  tlie('tnr^pauy*s»pfoto. 
It  was  but  fmr  that  he  should  receive  11  compcnsatioh  for  »u^^h  reiiioVliU 
and  not  for  any  diaappomtmcnt  ^  and  he  ^ave  credit  to  the  Direct ofii  for 
basing  so  manaj^cd  tive  arrunirenient  m  to  keep  the  power  of  appointtug 

j.llie  Superintendent  in  their  own  Imnds.  .       • 

i>     Mr.  Htn>i£  mid  be  luul  ati  amendment  in  hin  liand  to^  tlic  mnrinii  hr  A^re 
the  Court  J  bni^  previous  to  inovin"'  it,  he  would  notice  tlfC  '  »» 

which  bad  fallen  from  the  boiu  Proprietor  who  had  jusjt  Wt  <«  i  be 

lion.  Gentleman  was  certainly  uufurtnnate  In  not  h^vviu^''  Hear' I  wbiU  Uad 
been  stated  by  the  Chairman,  who  bad  supported  •  t hi:  ror4vwn  on  jjie 
pfound  of  five  di^uppmiitifiem  which  Ca|itatn  Jinchutian  wtiiild  fv<4,,  Tit« 
hon.  Proprietor  bad  said,  tlial  dUappt)uUmciit  wa*  liu  gruuiid  w^tl^  Uiui 
for  agreeing  to  the  motion,  and  he  could  not  tell  how  they  botb  ^outrUcd^ 
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g oppodfe*print<piiLB> toctfiite W>^ BUneewf^wUm*'  M^eii  he 
(Mf^/dhinMl)  first  went' lo  ld«lia^  Mn..Aad0tf«on  wat  tten  Siipeniit^deiit 

f^4Kbp  Mr-rr?,  rni^  he  tlimi£f^t  it  no  dis|rrace,  after  filling  that  office »  to 
ifc  rr4firt¥cii  to  Mwdrus  to  b^vifma  j.\ia^t[:r*intuiitiaiitj  u«  Capliiiu  Uui'lutnail 
u i|fh£  hoj  thcr«» 

Tiie  CfiAllt..>f  AS'  sfate^t^  th»t  i^Ir*  Andefsou  wos  luever  SupeTiatendcnt, 
bet  Alakriiitt  ^totrkeejj^n 

ftir:  Hii  <^f  jg  tinkf^  wliether  flieCoiitt\i^B  |rnin^'  to  pptisinn  Mr.BDchnnan^ 
ftf^cmifte  ht>  vvfi.4  tort  oM  for  d«t>^^  Oiplain  H^s^  tin  ext'dleut  fri<md  of  hia, 
w«i^^^€^t■tholI|(!kt  too  old  at  the  as^  of  slxtv^fonr  tr»  he  iij>pomte*l  to  tlie  situa* 
liifti  Df  IVtAtfUfr-TtiltndoTir  of  Madnpi.  'hie  hon.  Prop rl(Mor  concluded  by 
inovliT^  Use  fMlowitisf  ami'iidinCTit ;  *  lliat  this  Courf  dki^rces  witli  tiic 
''lt«*«»lirtl(^nof  tlic  Co^irt  af  nirwto-rs  for  rrantiuif  a  iwn.sJon  of  R4X>/.  per 
mfniiiii  ti>  Ci*p*Ti»»i  B«chRir«nj  8u|M;rjntei»m'i]l  of  ihc  Bombav  Marine,  Imt 
ft!eommorT^ls  him  to  be  appomtedto  ibefirit  vacant  ofBco  in  Indin  huiiables 

t*t  !*».•*  r.Tht  * 

^   i  s  I  i£i,Dj  m  TiFin^  to  sC1^olld  the  Rmcndni<?ot,  ^vlahcd  to  offer 

a  k.v  ...  .^ ,iii\6  to  ttie  Court.     Mr,  Auderfton,  after  having'  sierv^  eb 

35fiiieHttleiidfftt,  did  not  think ^ 

Tlu*  ('f(Aift>iAN  Vdicvcd  that  Mr.  AndcrBon  was  not  Stspcdntcndeot, 

"brit  Xiu  td  !^iy relic e[>cr.  ' 

^Ir.  VVKuiiiNti  stated,  that  Mr.  Anderson  bad  !>ecu  Supermtcrtde^t, 

I" it  tjuti  alHT  roiiriu^  from  service  he  wm  reduced  to  poverty,  ^^^  1^*- 

w^  Ijidurc^l  to  eiittf  Uie  senici!  a^^nin. 

Cftpniiii  MAxriEiiP  said,  tliat  when  JMr.  Ander&oa  resided,  Im  wixs 

'itnmmMfregretttd  by  the  officers  of  hia  corps.    After  remaiiung  aoific 

Mime  in  India,  he  vn»  appointed  to  the  Matter-Intendaotcy  of  MadraB,  a 

M«liiiiti{nL«mial>tastO'raiik  and  emolimient,  to  that  of  Supanniendent  pf 

Marine.    The  duties  were  a  mere  nothing,  and  these  were  in  reality  p<Rr- 
. .  iiw|ni#d  Vy  •  h^atvBiaater,    Jtte  pbjeeted  to  pensioning  officers  when  they 
.  fver^,r<Mnwe4  without  solicitation.    It  had  been  thought  proper  to  p^n- 
f  jipi^oflKA«ArI<MfiMSecffitary  in  qalQWtta  wUh^OO  rupees,  and  two  secte- 
tMtaneSvWere  i4>pointediAhis.place,  so  that  now*e  Company  hac^  to  v»y 

the^  .'iniliirif^s  ii(  thre*^  ^ecretiine^. 
.    M^Uiji^iirJ  Stanhope  paid,  that  the  |?rant  could  iii*t  be   iiiuctloa^d  bnv 

umm  one  priiKiple.  that  of  r^rniption.     The  f*w:t  .^f  the  matter   wa^, 
,.tl.ttt  rhi-ic  i^aMundmtatidinirihtttivir.  BiidiaxiiUAi^  a  ^'^"^ttu-^ltU 

UrdMrhMlr.    (Cries  of  M\*o/}  Tb^frc  he  may  be  wroiig.    J*^^^^V.1^^\^^^^ 
,   fv  Uu  ,!!  its  bearings.     In  Hie  fir.t  tdaec.  he  ^^"f^^  ^^T^ 

"   Wnpr..:  ,nint  a  eiiptalu  of  an  East  fndrumati   to  n  5^'^%^^^,^^ 

:  .u.  .r  thdr  hiKU  ^tnation.  filled  by  the  captalnof  |^Bn^  ^i^^. 
v*j**ri*  He  objected  to  gimtr  a  i^eiis^ton  *>f  ^^*  '^^^^  ^UctKc/  the 
i^ntc?!^;  hut  indqiendcnt  iif  all  objeeiitma,  he  ^<*^^^^'J  T^Jt  could 
Dirt'CtorK,  m  polnL  of  law.  could  niakc  the  present  f^".^*    g,^eJrif,ered 

'  Utily  Wi«k«*  "fsinH  t^ir  the  diirfirion  of  their  <^**"^*,*^'''j,  V^^^i-.,!  reCu^^d  to 

*  tftk  Mr.  <:ftliiiinir,  >vtiefi  at  the  hcnd  of  the  Board  at  ^^^"  .  Vtiarter.  U 
:  y(iiic€f»t^  a  irmrrt  which  <*3rlended  further  thnu  the  !'^''"^  '!'  aoiiuUv  t<ir  the 
'*#i#*i»wrti  :.r3N  t-5cidfatimit  *hercfof^.mK7»»**?*f  *\^,Hl,,^t    leK»V   »«- 

•  Vf$'^i  Eiirlii^mm,  they  ''^'''''''^rT^  tltulS  Uii^t  he  <rouibWored 
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The  OHAJBMAii  Mdd>  msinmnions  had  been  tiuown  o^l  thai  nwteei  iftr 
flveace  had  been  used  in  obtauunur  tyg  nr^apt  from  th^  DdreoUire.  All 
he  oottkl  Sfty  was,  that  nethiog^^iu  the  way  of  sidicitaMoo  had  ever  teaehtd 
him  till  thia  moroiaf ,  whea  be  received  a  letter  en  the  inject  from  the 
brother  of  the  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  omee  o£  Simtt 
intendenty  (as  we  understood*)  stating  that  the  pension  was  too  sm^* 

Colonel  Stanhope  said,  that  if  no  direct  8olieitatio|i  had  been  made, 
still  a  feelii^  of  interest  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  individuals,,  and 
indupe  them  to  act  in  a  manner  which  they  might  think  likely  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  themselves. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and,  on  a  division,  was  carried  in  the  affinu- 
ative ;  the  numbers  oeing  for  the  original  motion,  33 ;  against  it,  12. 

STAMP  RBGULATIONS  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Captain  Max  field  wished  to  know  whether  the  Court  of  Directon 
had  received  any  papers  from  India  respecting  the  Stamp  Begulations. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  inform  the  gallant  Officer  that  the  Directors 
had  m4  received,  by  any  means,  full  or  satisfactory  information  wkh 
regard  to  the  matter  which  formed  the  subject  of  his  motion.  They  had 
not  yet  heard  whether  the  act  had  been  registered  or  not. 

Captain  Maxfield  then  said  he  intended  to  offer  a  few  observations 
on  the  delay  of  the  Company's  Government,  in  neglecting  to  transmit 
information  on  such  an  important  subject. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  they  had  no  advices  from  Calcutta  l4ef 
than  the  6th  of  July. 

Captain  I^Iaxfield  stated,  that  the  state  of  the  subject  at  Calcutta  waa 
such,  Uiat  it  would  soon  find  its  way  to  the  Papers. 

The  Chairman  wished  to  know  of  the  Honourable  Proprietor  if  he  ia^ 
tended  to  finisli.with  a  motion. 

Captain  Maxfield  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  observed,  tftiat  it 
was  strange  the  Directors  had  not  received  the  information  necessary  te' 
meet  the  present  motion,  although  they  could  net,  peiiiaps,  fttrtm  vmat 
had  been  transmitted  to  them,  be  enabled  to  meet  it  with  so  much  adtab^ 
tage  to  themselves.  He  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  ojlpositioii 
whick  was  made,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  ia  India,  tiy  what  was 
called '  pernicious  publicity/  They  prevented  meetings  from  bein^eaHed, 
at  which  the  evils  imder  which  the  people  laboumi  might  be  stated; 
Leave  to  call  a  meeting  must  always  be  obtmned,  and  if  the  object  of  it 
were  not  a^eeabie  to  the  Government,  it  was  of  course  prevented.  Very 
different,  however,  was  the  case  when  the  meeting  was  intended  to  eu^o*' 
gise  any  public  functionaries.  WHh  respect  to  the  tat  imposed  on  stamps^' 
and  against  which  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  had  so  justly  petitioned,  ne 
presumed  it  must  be  in  order  to  justify  it  that  a  necessity  for  imfposing  it 
existed.  Now,  it  had  been  stated  formerly,  that  there  wa$  a  siu|^  of 
revenue  above  the  expenditure  of  the  Government.  If  that  was  ao,  and 
the  statement  was  not  one  merely  intended  to  guU  ^e  pidilie,  there  mitst'  ' 
have  been  an'  increase  of  exnenmture  since  that  peHod.  If  a  deereaao  ' 
were  made  hi  the  amount  or  expenditure,  that  wouM  suppiy  any  <^Md^' 
ency  which  might  at  present  exist,  and  remove  the  necesntv  of  impoalfitf' 
this  odious  tax.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  how,  for  the  huia^N^nly' 
years,  the  imt>orts  into  India  had  tended  greatly  to  rdm  the  trade  of  India: 
The  Court  might  depend  on  it.  the  Danish,  Prench  aiid  Dutch  would  gain 
no  less  dian  the  Americanis  did  by  measureft  whid^^  like  the  stamp  re^ula- 
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tiMi,  $o  hi^tBAmiAy  afl^eltd  the  trade  of  India*  British  ea|>ilal  and  Bridsh 
h&UomB  had  enriched  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  the  plain  fact  that 
b(m«es  and'  land  in  Chinsorah,  Serampore,  and  Chandemagore  had 
alrcttdf  increased  in  value.  He  wovdd  now  read  the  petition  of  the 
British  toarchants  in  Calcutta,  which  he  trusted  would  meet  with  pro- 
per oonaideration '  from  this  Court.  (The  honowurahle  Proprietor  here 
read  the  petition,  for  which  see  the  '  Oriental  Herald'  for  October  1827j 
pa^e  7-)  That  petiticm,  sif^ned  as  it  was  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
of  knoffn  retq^talHlity  and  tried  lovalty,  was  worthy  of,  and  he  trusted 
would  receive,  that  consideration  wliich  its  importance  deserved.  The 
bonoumble  Proprietor  then  proceeded  to  argue,  that  if  the  revenues  of 
In<!ia  were  deteriorated,  if  the  expenditure  were  greater  than  the  re- 
ceipt, there  were  other  modes  of  making  up  the  aeficit,  much  better 
than  the  introduction  of  this  odious  andimprodQctive  tax.  The  honour- 
ibia  Proplf  etor  then  instanced  a  great  number  of  useless  offices  which 
nifht  be  abolished  with  profit  and  advantage,— offices,  manv  of  which 
hm  been  created  for  tempNorary  purposes,  but  which  were  still  continued 
afler  the  circumstances  that  had  given  rise  to  them  had  long  ceased.  He 
contrasted  the  condnct  pursued  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country  with 
that  which  had  lately  been  adopted  in  India.  Parliament  had,  to  a  great 
extcnta  taken  off  the  stamp  duties  on  law  proceedings  in  England,  while 
the  constit\itcd  authorities  were  extending  the  stamp  duties  in  India.  He 
caHed  upon  the  executive  body  to  follow  the  bright  example  which  had 
been  placed  before  them  by  Parliament;  and  concluded  by  moving^ 
'  TIhh  this  Court,  with  reference  to  the  recent  act  of  the  Legiswtnre  aba- 
fishing  the  use  of  stamps  in  certain  legal  proceedings  in  this  countrv; 
reeonunend  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take'  into  consV 
deration  the  effects  produced  by  the  levying  of  stamp  duties  in  India, 
and  to  issue  auch  oroers  on  the  subject  as  may  appear  best  calculated  for 
tiie  attainment  of  justice,  and  most  congenial  to  the  public  interest.' 

iJr,  Jii'Mi^  siiul,  thut  In  aecotidin|?  the  maitatn  he  did  mi  <m  jfrounda 
rcry  dififltreiit  frum  thti.^t^  laid  rfuwn  by  his  ^^idlant  Frieud-  In  hh  ouiuion 
it  ^tt(»  a  QULltcr  of  rreat  hiiptjrt&ucej  uf«th  m  thin  euuntry  «iiid  tmfia,  to 
jfd  rW  of  suuup  nutU^a  which  bore  so  heavily  iu  v^r'n^us  w^ijii  uu  the 
pc<^f»le,  It  wiM  on  thiA  brt>s*d  pnncipk  thiit  he  wished  the  jjfaiuD  system 
10  tviii*.  But  he  must  w*y,  that  the  pedtioneri,  hUu  hud  been  allutied  to 
Knil  to  iytpcct  thhl  CaleuiU  ahfjuld  be  cs»eciaJlv  exeiupU'd  from 

Ah;.  ,;i:ii  prcv*ilfd  over  other  ijiirts  of  liidia,    'fbe  persoas  who 

a^  i:uiJij4UitHd  ajjainsL  the  ta?£  never  oace  opened  their  mouths  ii^ 
Wpuf  oi  the  iiu.uv<-?i  of  India  generally.  The  petitioners  did  not  act  upon 
(Qar iple*  1'hoy  li^oled  oidy  to  their  own  Interc^L  They  were  dormant 
^  lh<jir  porket*  were  loucbcd,  aud  then  they  6tiirtL»d  Into  life.  'VMiea 
ll'doal^  w«i"e  bajd&hed  without  tri^*— when  the  fdierty  of  the  Paesa 
t^veriurn^d,  they  were  sUent  *  but  tl^ey  eoiu^idered  that  dieir  own 
^.-^'-~  *  *^  when  um^c  ii^i>ulled,  was  jsiiJBcieut  to  rousie  and 
ii,  ^  ,1  uiiU) .     The  hon.  Gentleman  euli^ifised  the  pretient 

pr  ^  .,,.  ....;ini:,  when  ChauceUor  of  the  Exeliequer,  removed 

t^i  the  iimMiuil  of  300,000/.  from  lavv  procecdin^ii  where 
.  1;(-,,r.  tiT  i1h    I  ujamiiiiltv  were  more  immedjattly  uJecled, 

iOfi trial  to  the  people  j  and  he 

u  Cikleotla  had  taken  (lit: jsaiaa 

'mni,  iii^tfiiid  of  the  prdlT)'  onA^  of  i^wrJiaJ  in- 

i  ifid.     Had  Ihey  ailed  on  a  proper  prit^eipk 

.[  uidnkluiihi  to  ha  baakhtd  without  innJ,  and  the  free- 
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doin  of  the  Prcs«  to  \m  ik  it n i yo<i  ?  Did  ihcy  act  i>ii  general  principle ,  wlic^ 
tkif.p«htliftef1  Iho^i^  iiidividiuJsto  be  sacri^ccd  wKo ctiitic  larwrird  to  ^^'^ 
tect  It  ?    Inettftd  of  defendinff  tUciiij  vi  Uklij  q^  men  irnd  Bnltius,  iJiqf 

»ily»  ti€«*>ntd  theoi,  jyi<l  left  Mr.  Btii^kin^liJifn,  winjfle-Sauded,  tn  iieMo 
JiiaiMilf  lu>tli  iti  India  and  iti  this  country,    Tii^  caseii  of  Mf*  Aniot  :iii*l 
Mt^  BuckiiighaiiX;, — £lie  c^ai^  of  o¥er¥  luan  lijuj^iu^l  witbom  tml  ftod 
txiiheard^  mujhi  to  hsi>'«  bA^eo  thvlr  ciae.    If  tlieyliadiipou  thofto  <^i^<u 
felons  come  jonvftrd  on  prijif'^^*,  and  a*3led  as  EoifUjilinicii,  lh«y  woiilU 
no  at  ibh  thnu  Uavc  bcaw  trampUnl  ou  by  the  very  peojde  t\bdm  tiicf 
had  formerly  Bnpoortod*    Tjjcy  allo^ved  two  oi-  tbrtx;  iinbTidaulft  l*p  iw 
eacrificed,  wlicu  defending  tht^ge  g^reiit  n^^hls ;  and  they  now  caiiijcldrfrRid 
on  the  paltry  prine ipk  of  wrofif,  nud  appealed  %q  tlml  Oiurt  ttifrf^rf* 
lliem.    Buty  ii>r  tkat  c^pp^ul  they, bad  uu, pica — the,rcg\ila^QM,.i^}^^^4^ 
wxkj  to  oxtead  to  the  wealthy  commuuity  of  Calcutta  the.  ^m^^  ^ta^^ 
dttuM  oi^  tommepcnal  aftd  other  proceedings  which  have  for  years,  ^^,^ 
borae  bv  the  Natives  in  the  intenor ;  and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  saw  no  reason 
uriiv  (>JbE;^^ll  ahoulil  b«  cocenpted.  •  If  there  were  tastes,  they  0U|fht  to 
)nake  them  just,  to  be  general.    He  lamented  the  introductibi^  of  thcsd 
stamp  duties  in  the  commercial  alTmr^.  of  India^    The/hommnofiihe 
Natives,  in  regard  to  their  confidence  in  commercial  transactions  Ia 
many  instances,  wae  scarcely  conceivable  to  £uropeans,  and  he  had  fe- 
^iv^d,4L  letter  lately^  from  a  principal  Native,  deploring  in  m^vinj^  iidjnqs 
tj^fise  i^^w^^^app  K^il^es,  as  beidg  likely  to  excite  sosp^cidn,  aitdtd  irooll 
up  tne  principle  of  honour  whiph  before  often  existed  in  the  breasts  bf 
tibe  N^^ues.  Thi^  hQi).,Propirietac  argued  at  some  length,  that  boQi  in  % 
^nanclal,  political,  and  moral  view,  the  abrogation  of  l!h6' stamp  dilkticis 
in  Inc|ia  was  greatly  to  be  desired. ,  Such  a.pjCQc^^diag.^ould.  I6nfl  to 
increase  every  branch  of  comi^erce,  and  vvoul4  IMQt^QQt  tk^ae  ^ent^ 
burnings  and  Jealousies  which,  must  proceed  f)rpm  the  ii^cfiea^of  lil^i^ 
tion  aim  law  proceedings  under, a  different  system.    He  ^troDgly  •ctihsdrei 
tl^e  7)irett<>r^'f6r  peWfftTiq'  out  their  order  relative  to  the  ptnmp  dTi^A^-^> 
MHTutly    ami    ^Uikli  i)ly.        i  lie    s^iufiitt'    dt^riiire't,  that    an    onii-r    vi   liliis 
imlure  should  be  iseni  ont  in  a  pnldic  dc'spatth,  fnr  tlits  purpo^Ti  *t>'a*l 
evident,  of  letting  ilie  nien^Uant  l^now  esaetlv^  tlie  s^ituwtion  in  wWch.  Wsi 
stood..     Thiji  hod  not  l»etn  dune,  and  the  ne refect  to  do  *o  wai,  au  Jii  thin^ 
cimjitTTj  ho  eontendtid,  contrary  lo  law.    It  woiild  appear  froiu  tKh  lueH 
:iure,  tljat  their  treasury  vva^  al  a  very  low  ebln  a^  the  Chief  t^ecrttiiry, 
in  hj&anJiwer  to  the  utVniorial  t>i  thelnb^hltdtat»^  had  ^tated^  ^  Uinf  thi\ 
n^resaitics  of  the  Uoveriimcnt  compelled  therti  to  layoUb#w  taxe -  ;'     i  li 
if  siueh  ivere  the  ftet,  it  could  only  have  been  Cftuicd  by  Ihn  ^n —    ., 
iiiijsgovernmcnt  tind  exlnivajranee.    Tlicy  woidtl  short Iv  He  cEilltd  apowj 
al  the  expinnioa  of  ibeir  chaftor,  lo  deckrc  wixhi  they  tiad  done  fur  Uit" 
bftfcfit  of  the  Natives  of  India,  and  be  believed  it  woulrl  \yt  found  ibia* 
they  hiid  done  nothiJi):  Ui  protect  their  ri^lils  and  privileges.    The  hotJ.^ 
(Jentleniau  then  appealed  to  ti^c  ProprietiHij  to  exert  them -^'  ^  \i* 

ifeai  our  to  put  an  eud  to  the  system  of  oi>pres»w5n  and  mkrn'  if' 

present  prevailed  m  ludiit    A  dav  of  jeekouin^^  would  en  \ 

would  be  Xi^k^il  whether  tkb  lnd|fniL  (iciverninent  bud  mJl'  ' 

pTivilegea  of  Englbhiueu  to  rcwaUimitoUchiHl,ai»d  nrK?nrrrKif'iH  «i  npun. 
TTue  uti^wer  to  tbttt  iinpiir^^  %i\\x^i  boj  '  not  QlW?  ITie  P^HiUc  rVr*ii,  tlie^ 
liberty  of  the  sobjecT.  the  independeacc  of  tlK*  ^^vl^);^vJ'^ — all  had  h^w 
awikiled,  all  annihili^ted  ! !  In  cunrhm<in,thc  lion  JVi>pn<vi-rt|  ho|*eii  ihotf 
1.  report  w&lch  b«  bad  hcird  would  prove  not  t^i^ffcvt^ — osimcly,  liiaif 
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One  Judges  at  CdcHtta  1«d  consented  to  sanction  Ummb  Stawp  lUmk. 
eons,  wbiclx  were  so  obnoxious  to  the  fieeUngs  of  %im  pe(q>|e  of  InST^ 
rJ^^^  n'***^  tJwught  thrt.  in  the  absence  of  official  infbnwitioB;  the 
S^^tSS?!*"  -ot  to  h«w  been  caUod  •«  to  entertrin^s 

Th«CH*»tiAji  nU,  the  CVwitof  Directors  had  advim  from  Cal 

lir- .^^^  "^15* *~  P««:eedlng  .hey  kU,v  nothing.    Thi.  dehje 

•  Mr.  Pattiso.v  seconded  this  motion. 

«^^"h^'i?»*''''?if '  *H«?«s|«:<l.  t»«t  the  public  interests  would  be  best 
«rved  by  letting  the  ongmal  moUon  stanl  over  to  the  neKK^rter? 

prSft^It^"*  •*"'  *""'  ""'*'  *^  circwistances  he  would  not 
"31ie.n>otioO'nm8  thea  put  and  negatived. 

IMPRISOXMBNT   FOR  DEBT  U»  INDIA. 

Colojid  L.  S»--«n«i-i5.  after  adverting  to  the  extremely  defective  state 
of  U.C  l«v  m  l.„l,u  w,th  respect  to  the  kief  of  persons  imSedfb^ 

Sm:!^;  "'     """"''  "  '"*^'^«*  '<»  «»«  »«««'Si<>'»  ot  the  Coin  rf 


«*E^!5  ^"'*«{*»1  |w*r  the  opention  of  the  loaolvent  Act  cm 
ofwhpmk^been,nth»t  hot  jaU  for  Ts  years,  buTthr^.  in  fm^ 
*fe  act  was  made  permanent  m  England,  it  was  not  extonded  to  BritiA 

i«^\}]'!?  i^  i«ar^  l'-"'  we  elapsed,  and  though  the  Court  of  Direc 
^rU  JL    nrU^  n/  <■';=  ^'"^  *J  **  »'»^'«»»  Act  to  the  provinc^a^ 
^^i^M  ?r'  *"'i  ?."'",'"«  »•»«  metropolis  of  the  three'presidcncies 
fc?,  r.n^J^'  "^  V"'-''!"'*^  "^  y**'  'J««»'»«' »»  perpetual  imprisot,^^'^ 
n^<^K«  h  '^     T""  '""  '"  "f  **"»«°  y««.  t^'oha^e  l.een  twelve?  W 

J  ii;I!?f'  "*'!!  *^""  ?.""■'  *««*<»«.  hnmbly  recowmcnd  to  the  Court 
li.!^TiT:  '*i'"'-'  "".•\*^«"fl'«««  in  oi^cr  to  extend  the  lusblv^i 
mA  BaukrMptry  l»w»  m  Uritw,  India,  and  to  aid  in  cstablisUiivr  ti»erQ?lJs 
IB  Undon.  u  «H.My  tor  (he  relief  of  mtfortmiate  debtors,  tT>e  opcrqt*,^* 
of  bcnevijUiMt  esrrtimi  himg,  in  Inith,  the  only  palliative  applicable  u, 
'*"■:•'■•-•"'    •-•'^'  ■fiiiniriiSpweedure.' 

;  llt.^HcMB  obsenrcd.  thdt  irt  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  Ao  atten.  ' 
OMiof'-tiw  iWeaiiSnit  of  tiie  Board  of  Control  had  -been  frfW  hy  jjim 
to fteajtiMtwir  t)f  tmfortUttkte  debtors  in  India,  and  he  liad  promised,  if 
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the  Insolvent  laws  did  not  extend  to  India,  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  desirous  that,  by  the  inderference  ^fthc  Court  of  Dir^ctoM^ 
debtors  in  India  might  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  withdehtora  in 
Canada.  He  Uiought  it  would  be  premature  to  press  the  nkoti#«  vntil 
the  intentions  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  were- known. 

Tbc  CwAjuMAN  hoped  ihc  s(a:Uanl  Colonel  would  adopt  theiU|Tccst!on 
oftlte  hon.  O^ntkmsin  who  bud  just  iipokeM.  He  eoul<l  ashure  liun  ihal 
all  pcrjstmii  eoniicctcd  \*ilh  the  IiidiLui  GnverTmient  wcrti  m  feeliufrly" 
alive  as  he  himself  w^^  to  the  evUa  r<*«ultiii^  from  the  prcheiit  state  of  tlia 
law  on  the  subject.  'Die  i^aJlaiit  Colonel  vvms  wrouj*  in  supposing  that 
the  defjtors  di&i'liarj^ed  fnnn  Csikutla  jail  were  released  uudtir  llie  apt*ra- 
iion  of  t!ie  lo&olvcu!  Act,  Tbey  were  released  by  the  Govenunent,  whi> 
had  a  disLTcdonary  power  to  discharge  perstons  confined  for  debts  ilAder 
a  certain  sum.       "  .   .    ; 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Stuart  and  Captain  Maxfidd,  Cf^ene^ 
Stanhope  withdre\^  his  motion. 

SUSPENSION    FROM   OFFICE    OF  AN   INDIAN   JUDOS. 

Colonel  Leicestbh  Stanhope  gaye  notices  that  he  would  at  thetatKt 
Quarterly  Court  move  the  following  resolutions  : 

'  1.  That  this  Court  of  Proprietors  has  heard  with  regret,  that  Mr* 
Courtenay  Smith,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Native  Court  iii  Ben^^ 
bus  been  suspended  from  his  office  for  having  expressed  the  following 
opinion, — namely,  that  "  as  suits  appealed  to  the  authorities  in  Engtana 
are  decided  by  them  after  many  years,  and  as  the  period  of  the  Honotir-  . 
able  Company's  charter  will  shortly  expire,  and  as,  after  the  expiratkin 
of  the  term  of  the  present  charter,  it  is  uncertain  whelhef  it  ip^l  be  re^ 
newed,  or  the  government  of  the  country  will  beassumed  by  hisMi^eety^ 
in  my  opinion  the  security  of  the  Government  is  such  as  cannot  be* 
accepted.  But  as  this  is  an  uneommon  circumstance,  it  requbres  tbe  con^ 
currence  of  another  Judge." 

.  '  2.  That  Mr.  Canning,  when  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  acted 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  for  which  Mr.  C.  Sttaith  has  be^n  con- 
demned,— the  former  having  refused  to  sanction  a  pension  which  ex- 
tended the  grant  beyond  the  period  of  their  charter. 

'  3.  That  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  suspending  this  most  upright 
Jndgc  for  expressing  his  honest  opinion,  is  CHlculated  td  comtnf  the 
fountain  of  justice  m  British  India ;  andnhat  Mr.  C' Smith,  in  myittg 
down  the  rule  of  equity,  and  protecting  the  wtaif^  from  the  Stri^og^  ha^ 
done  his  duty,  and  deserves  the  approbation  of  this  Court.' 

BURMESE   WAR. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  whether  the  commission  which  had  been  appointed 
at  Calcutta,  on  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Tytler»  to  inquire  into  the  ti^ith  of 
the  statements  made  respecting  the  improper  manner  in  which  the  troops 
had  been  sent  to,  and  provi^ned  in*  Arracaa  during  the  late  war*  bad 
made  any  report,  and  if  so,  whether  there  existed  any  objection  to  its 
being  produced  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  he  had  received  no  notice  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's question  he  must  decline  answering  it. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  would,  on  a  future  occasion,  sobrait  a  motion 
on  the  subject. 
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THB  KATITB  LANGUAGES. 

Ma  Uujce^  after  a  t^w  priffaton'  <>!>&er\'ations  on  tlie  ifreut  iuiportance 

of  B  sompoh^tit  kii€)wtc4^  of  Hmdo(»sl^n(!«  ta  aJl  persons  proceed ib^  io 

Iiidn  in  9A  D<Kciul  tiipik'ity,  moved  the  fciUawio^  re>iolQtioii  i  *  I'Li  ii,  &§ 

tiff  Vi)un  q(  Oire^Mors  clkJ,  on  tlte  4th  i>f  NovenUjer,  1818,  det.'lart:  it  was 

\iigh\^  4^^iri*h\v  that  all  persons  prot-'tcdLiiff  to  loilia„  iu  tUe  Compiinv^« 

Btrnicr,  thoitif]  vibtaiu  &  kiifHvte^lj^e  of  tLe  Hlnflo^^unee  laiiKUiij^r  u^f^^^ 

ilim  depart II rL%  tki^j  Caurt  do  reeosiaweiid  the  Ct>n.rt  of  Directors  to 

carrr  iheir  rc^iiniutioii  into  c^ect,  aud  vXIqw  no  Cad^t  to  proL^ccd  to  India 

f'    ^  I  It  km,  lie  jjliould  be  found  sufficiently  grouutleii  m  the 

r  Hindooatanee.     He  then  appeMled  lit  Colontl  BaiUi?, 

lUHi!  tbc  h5^r|  of  tlit  importance  of  that  kao\Tledj^e, 

Iaxpiku>  ^ecoiukd  th«  Diotioii.  i 

The  Chairman  said,  he  ftlt  it  bis  duty  to  moye  the  previous  question 

oni^«iotion  of  such  importance^  brought  on  at  sp  Ule  an  hour,  and  witli- 

out  notice. 

Colooel  Stanbopb  sapported  the  original  motion. 

Gotonei  Baillib  contended  that  it  was  bv  no  meana  necessary  to  thQ 
effieieat  discharge  of  duties  in  India  that  runctionaried  should  be  well 
Tcrsed  in  the  Native  languages.  He  was,  himself,  an  instance  of  a  man 
ia  the  mlUtary  prcifession,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberden  was  of  oni^ 
in  the  medical  pirofession,  going  out  to  India  without  any  knowledge  of 
Hindoo&tanef »  an4  obtaining^  in  a  few  months,  aufficient  acquaintance 
with  it  to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  his  duties  efficiently. 

Mr.  Hume  replied,  that  the  pliant  Director  was  wroae  m  suMMMhag 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  India  without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
Hindoostaoee.  He  took  care  to  commence  that  language  before  be  went 
oat 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  negatived. 

THE  CARNATIC  DEBT. 

Captam  Ma»ibi.d  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  QuMterly  Court  he 
WQijld  6^bmit  a  motion  respecting  the  Camatic  debt,  with  a  view  w 
liquidation. 

Galoael  SvANSMs  gave  notice,  that  at  tl^  "^^^^  ^"^^IxL^hTl^ 
w^  Mve  that  aU  ^pers  rekUve  to  the  Stamp  RegnlaUona  be  iwA 
l>cfofe  the  Court  pf  Proprietors. 

The  Comt  thc»  ac^joumed  at  four  o'clock. 


.i'iiji  h  . 
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piYOf  ANP  HltlTARY  AVl^WV4E^,\Tt^0M^tQN$,  Apjp  [  , 
CHANGES,  IN  INDIA.  .      ,[,  ,,  „ 

[^.  8igmii68fiembay^--<^LJVhidfaarf-Md  i.  7]    it 

Al{V>f*d^,  llirfii^,  Capft,  ftiri.  to  Eurojie,  ^srpirftf  ApHi^aM.-^.  Jtfly  3.  « ' 

Ackers,  T.  P.,  Lieut.,  permiUed  to  ivt|re  from  the  30th  De«.  Isaj^^-C.  Jifl/8. 
Apperley,  Lici4.„4th  Lf^  <^ar.,  tb  abt  198  Itdirp:  MiiA  |}ikait.-Aittt;  ddriojifllie 

indiapiroitlttn  ofXfetttrLclWth.-^^  July  2".  '  if-.:. 

Al^ka^def;  W.  R,  thl^.;  apt),  to  do  dtity  -with  the  SOth*^.*!.,  «t  AIlahiJKadi'  nl- 

Btcad  of  the  57th  N.  I.— €.  July  2.  ' 

Arding,  Cedi;  En«.»  ^8t^i  N.  i:;  to  be  Lieut,  r.  IMrnfer;  de^ieasM.*^.  ^u^e'Ml 
Anson,  F^  Lieut,  ^i^fl  Adj.,  IBtfc  N.  I.,  on  fnrlobgh  to'Btiktkt^?*^^^a(i^3^j''*' 
Alexander,  Winiatfi  Ferguson,  Ens.,  tb  do  dttty-vdth  57ib  N.  L,  at  B6rlateb|r«Ai 
..  t(0iidfe»)>-'G.Jiilie^5-    ■•      .'  .     .     .        f       ./,    >   -•..    ..,;,. J 

Apperly,  H.,  Lieut.,  6th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Benares  for  hoaltiu— <C.  H^jll. 
Anneal^.  W,  ILy SnflniPOftted  to 4th  N.  I.--M.  Jnnc 30. 

^derton^  Akjtender,  cSsr^,  fturloogb CKpitsd  in  Miiy^-^M.  Jo^e  ^    , ., ,    » 

Alexander,  J^  6ea.  Comet,  7th  Lt,  Car.,  to  be  tdeuU-^M.  Jane  5.     . , ,.     ,1  .  , 
Andecton,  R.,  Snrg^  posted  to  the  30th  N.  I.— M.  Jwic  16.  ;      .   ) 

Athill,  Lteut,  Acting  Revenue  Surreyor  of  Bombajr  aqd  SaJUeCtc,- on  ^de- 
parture of  CapL  Tate.-^B.  August  3.  '    .  .  ) 
AinaUe,  P.C.,<Lieut.,  of  H.  MJA4th  Lt.  D.,'Aid-^-C««Ap  to  the'p>i|ik-ii^q^<^, 

prom.  June  I8»  w*  Lieut.*Col.  Rainey,  resigned. — B.  August  3.  .  1 1        ;      ;  > 
Bell,  J.  H.,  Li^t,  11th  N.L,  Ist  Assist,  to  the  Militm^  Audito^-^O^BMnOv  ^ 

furlough  to  Calcutta.— B.  July  24.  ......  .w 

Bisco^,  J^  W.  E.,  Lieut,  Curio wh  to  Europe,  pxplred  last  ApHL^^C.  iluly  '3i '^^ 

Bcdty,  TVaacis^  Lieut,  furlough  to  Europe,  expired.-^.  Jiily  3. 

Bryre,  Alexander,  Dr.,  permitted  to  practise,  and  to  succeed  ah  Asiftst^Surg. 

— C.  J,u1y3.  '  ^    '       .    .',.f 

Baiter,  John,  Afr.,  perraitt^  to  practise,  tmAXofineoetAMl  Asshtmi-Swrmok, 

— C.  Julys-  '    "  '     '  - 

B6aetie,  Assh^-Sorg.,  tempbrtirily  to  do  ^ty  with  lhe€amip«re  Div*  of  Ari2l. 

— C.  June  25.  ' ' ' 

Bingicy^  LtcuL,  UoT$e  Arltl,,  fippointed  to  i\ii  <taty  with  the  Reemilta  altaehM  ko 

llic  RiO^Dg  Depfit  .U  Ditm  D 11 111. — C,  Jane  30. 
iBeUC'W,  Henry  AV.,  Lieut.,  5fith  irtrt^  to  officfiilc  as  Dep.  Avsisl  jJUart^Mwtl- 

OcrtfrniJ,  from  :M  AjiriL— 1\  .Tiily  2.  I  •         . ' 

Benaohj  W.,  Lii**it,  Ini^rp.  ami  Quart.-Mfist,  4«i'CaV.,  pcnfeiHlM  t»'do'llaty 

wKh  the  2rl  Light  Cjir.^  at  Mtittrs,  untit  IMh  Sept-,  t^  to  pfo^e^  tb  Usvt^ 

— C.  July  2,  ,  •   .        ■'  .    '  • 

Bcek,  J.  H.,  Eos.,  to  do  diity  with  S7lh  N.  L,  at  Dinapone.— C.  Jtme  2». 
Bflinbridgt*^  ThomaiA  DtAke,  CffTHlirf  Cad4?t,  to  do  tfuty  wHli  9th  Lt.^Canilrv»'4t 

Cai^vnport!, — ^C*  June  25.  '         .     i'    • 

Biakt*,  IVIuirpnti Ttowrr,  Mr-,  ndtnittfd  C(itJct,^<;j.  June  6.  •'      '■    ' 

Brondfoot^  ^ViRLiait  Mr-,  jitlmitM  t'mlrt  of  Ciir.^— C.  June^.   '  •'  '  ' 

JJurlisoinn,  \Vniiftm  Ml  Iter,  Mr.^  nd  mi  tied  AfiKiht-Sur^r.— C.  ^tm^  6/  * 

Artf^ti  JsiiJCfl,  Mr,  ;idmlttcd  Aiwsifit.-Srifgf. — C.  June  6.  -     '.    •  .   » 

Bsk«rt  F.,  CorpiJt,  Car.^  rank  aEsiimcd  from  14tti  N6v.j  IW«.^M}«.  4^h9  8;'' '  • 
Bo\tJ,  Rn^rt,  Em,,  $hth  N.  T,  on  furloMtth  ut  Sttk^pe,  fo^  oM  y^iiri^^*^«ie  6. 
Barnt,  WiUmni.  Mn,  aditiUlfii  VHrnnfiry  Knrg.-^lMHy  14.'     •       •  .  »-  -'^ - 

Brtnd,  Frtderick}  Liciii-t  riirkuigh  lo  Europu  t'xpiTed^-*  C,  Majr^  14%i  .   ;  <  .2 
Biirge»t  Gi»}rg(%  CMpL,  fidi  Li^hl  Cai^.,  on  furlsiu^  ^9  Bomliiry,  aii4  pltimiWy 

to  Eumpc  f*tr  hifnUlK — C  Mny  14*  .'      •  .•'•:• 

Bid^ift,  Si  Ja£[i«r,  Aisbii-AiiMtfi.f  to  lojn  iliftdel>riiWiyt.lt  Chiaffirrflto^HC. 

^*^y  li'  _  •  .  i  i-  ;ii'  /u  -.i!    '  /  ..  ;■' 

BabingtoD,  C.  H.,  Ens.,  potted  to  43d  N.  I,— ^.  June  30. 
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gfft  ^.  Col,  SthTlL  «ffoJiJ^^  ^"^  ^'  ^^  prt>n,.-M.  Jane  8. 

^  M.  Jiiiie21.  "    ^  .   -^  ^"^  farlbtigb  to  Tridlinopolr,  for  bwlth.— 

**'<=«.  J,  r.  si^^,^"Vth'7;"  r*"^'*  ^^  '-^'"^^  *^^  *JMt^  .^M.  June  I. 

^^t  A*ttiL^M,Juiie  4  '        -^"^  ^^"  ^«*y  ^i*^  il'^^l  of  thttf  it^uoeat 

^jj^*^>l  to  E.,rup«;^^  Heriry  Coo|Q0, 

g'm  W-S  f^^^^^^^^  t^l^rppe  for  he*1rl,._iVfi,y  27. 

C^^U.  c  M    JmT   /  ,        '  ^"^^''"^  ^:^h^  Artii-M:  May  la. 
^[^^h^^,i^%^ ^^^^  to  the  Magistrate  and  to  ibe ColwJUir  of 

C«>riii»,  John,  Irt  &ut     r»?ft^l  ^^"^'""^  ^  **»«  eomwiid  atl>elhL.-^.  J»V  «^ 
Chamber*,  F.  M    c*m'  ?3  i?''  ""^^^^  ^  ^""n*  ^r  hcalth.^^.  Jiuie  2/. 
wko^T,  F  ,  Em    -fsni'xt        V"""  '*^"^  ®^ aKsciicc at  Cakntta^-^:.  June 22. 

'^^'^feff,  W ,  Rift.   ri^S^fn  ^.:.V*^'  ^-  '^  •*  '^t^'-C,  June  25. 

SrJ  Jiiie  6,        '"'^^'^'^^^l*.  £ni.  ^Ith  N.  I^  i>  be  Lieut.,  v.  Aire.  d5^W«i<»- 

•<^"««»i  Bfa^  h  t'^sferred  to  the  Pension  Estab.— C.  Ja^e  «. 

-C.Jui^^*^'****^^*^»«»VArtU,,wuUfca»si^  IB26. 

^Sa^^jSl^sf  ^^*'  AasUk-Sai^,,  (MJl.  J  ratvK  aiaigued  freim   19iU  Korr- 

t^ltbfok*  R^r?^.**  ^/i'  **"  furlopdi  to  Alaiortib.— C.  May  IL 
(■Wftn.  P  "l  ;';*,?,  *^  ^"^'  ^^^*  iMiriiiUtud  to  rcsida  nt  Monniiyr,— C*  ^«i*y  IS- 
€aVj>  H  r"  t  > r  r"^  ^'^  ^*«h^  Ca\',,  on  fiir]i>ugh  to  B*ojfjilijrt%— IViL  -^  "<^<^  '^*' 
CMtr^ll  r  i'-  ^  ^^^"  ^*  ***  *>n  f«r.  to  Neiiirherry  Hilbfiw  liertllii.— M.  Jurt<a  ^1- 
jS!fZ  Mt^^"^*  g(b  Lt.  Ca^.  on  fur.  to  \Vc?*u.  I  fi  t  ost^t  for  Uu:JtU.— M .  J  Mi^e  I4i« 
cEr«  t.*;  fcJ*^^  ^^  ^*  '-  ""  f«r<  *o  Neili^WrTy  iJilhf^v  lualtlu— M,  J  iifW  ^^^ 
cCrUiB    V   £  T^*  Maxims  Rsfab.,  pemiltlt-d  to  rctinv— M.  June  5-  ,   _ 

Cljuftt*!   u?j  m       ./**  **' '"  i  ticfl  V V  teri  nary  Sy  rif  eon.--M .  *?  u  ne  I .  A  rt  41 

i^)^\   ii    t^'  WabAb,  IVfr.,  a,Iiiiitti?a  a  Cadet  of  Infuntrj,— M*  Jiuicfc   l^  ,„  ,,.,| 
fW  A  *£.   ■     ^^''^  rL-mnitfd  from  16'th  to  4lb  N.  T.— M.  Jtme  I,  .        . 

CuTh     '  *i?*'^  J^f^ioml  from  etb  to  1 6t^  N.  l.^-M,  June  1. 


wt  M  Apothecary  till  f ortba*  orders. — C.  June  30. 
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Drever,  A88ist-.Surg*  is  spppUitod  to  Ih^iSH  N.  I^»-^.  Jnly  ^'    - 

DalwU,  H.  B.,  Hon.,  Lieut,  of  ArtiL,  app.  Aid-de-Camp.  to  the  HoB.  «of^MTwr 

Gcnerul.— C.  Junp  29.  .... 

Belammn*  II.,  Lk'ul.»  ^illh  N,  L,  on  ftirkiu^U  to  Europt  tor  Health.-^.  JiiM  S9. 
Duiibis.  \V.  h.,  AssUt.'Surjf.,  on  furkm/^b  un  tlie  Riv«r  for  heaHh>-^.  JhMtZ. 
J>oiii^las,  Lieut,,  Madras  E*t4ili.,  uftw  bI  ihu  pjetidency,  it  app.to  Ikft'cUarge  Of 

Detj\citmetit  Arrived  kom  Amlwsrit  IlarUaur,  to  fttPOtd  tt>  Port  5t.  GMffi. 

— C»  June  23. 
Biirle,  Rawley  IL^  Mr.,  adnaitteil  CHikt  of  Infantry. — C.  June  6. 
Drcver,  Aaaiat.  Snrjr^  a|»polnted  to  Medioal  Chatgc  of  tile  Deiaclmieilt  of  yOttk| 

Offit<?r»,  i^rac^cdinir  up  th<?  River,  iind^r  Capt.  WekbOMO* — G.  Jline  2. 
DoufflflP,  Clan  a,  LieuL,  14tli  N.  L^  TQttttmd  to  dvly  without  pre}iidi€»Of  rtelt 

^C,  MiivlL 
DonnldsoTi;  Hugl»«  A^itflt-SHJTFM   (M^.,)   appointed  to  lite  Medical  Dntiffe  MT 

Jiiri^^iorv  Re^iiliairy^^C.  May  18. 
DunUpi  Aiitit-Surg.,  ii  ipp-  to  the  l>eta<'bi»€o  t  at  ChiMiindi.-J€.  M*y  18. 
Drew  I  G.,  Si^oior  t  &pL,  ;iaU  K*  L,  U>  be  Major,  r.  Lambe,  invalided. — M.  July  ^ 
Durant,  A.  E,  B.,   Etit.j  ItJth  N*  U  on  furlough  to  the  Presidency  for  heahh. 

— M,  Jitru'21. 
Brimod,  J.  C.  A,,  renioved  from  2(1  Eur.  TtgL  to  27th  N.  I. — M.  Jtnic  16. 
BavJA,  IL»  ^!ajor,  ti»mw^e*l  from  the  4tli  A'et*  Bat.,  to  the  2d  Vet-Bat—M.  Jutic  t 
J>unsrin>r«,  G.,  Senior  Cornet,  Btb  Light  CftT.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Risdbn,  decease^ 

— ^M.  Jane  1* 
Denman,  E.  H.  P.,  Second  Lieut.  Artlt,  to  ranlc— M.  Maf  26. 
Dallas,  T.,  6it»  Major-General  and  Colofid,  (K.C.B.,)  removed  from  5th  to  Till 

Light  Cavalry.— M,  June  2. 
Donaldson,  H.  M.,  Ens^  50th  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  with  6th  N.  I.— M.  June  U. 
Denton,  J.,  Depntr  Assist.  Commis.,  posted  to  Vizagapataro. — M.  May  27. 
Dickenson,  W.,  Lieut-Colonel,  (C.B.;  removed  from  7th  Light  Cav.  to  6th  Light 

Cav.^M.  May  26. 

Ellis,  W.  H.,  Ens.,  at  his  own  request  removed  from  2d  N.  I.  to  27th  teft,  m 

junior  of  his  grades— €.  Jane  27. 
Ellis,  F.  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  41st  N.  L,  at  Mottm.— C  Joae  2S. 
Edwards,  C.  L.,  admitted  Cadet  of  N.  I.— C.  June  6. 
Ewnrt,  R.  S.,  Eng.,  rank  assigned  ftom  14tb  Nov.,  1816/-^.  June  8. 
Elliot,  As8ist.-Surg.,  to  do  duty  with  H.  M*s.  47th  regt.,  until  further  orders* 
Emery,  H.  F.,  En».,  50rh  N.  L,  to  do  doty  with  2dth  N.  I.  femp/— M«  Jane  38. 

Frith,  Warren,  IL  L.,  Major,  furlough  to  Europe  expired  in  June.— -C,  July  3. 
Fleming,  Frerlerkk,  Mr.,  permitted  to  practise,  and  to  succeed  aa  As9ist.-Surg« 

•-C.  July  3. 
ForsUTi  G^  Litfut*  £th  Lt.  Cav.,  permitted  to  do  duty  with  Ist  Lt.CaV.,  atSvI- 

litnport?,  Ikjiarcs,  until  Oct.,  then  to  join  his  regt-— C.  July  2. 
Fk(uyu|r,  \\\  IL,  En*„  iK«»led  to  63d  N.  I.,  at  Hanai^— C.  June  25. 
Forth,  ABstat.  Apotb.,  to  join  the  Detachment  at  Chinsurah^^^^,  May  14. 
Forbes,  W.»  Lieut.,  Muph  Levy,  on  furlough  for  a  few  months. — C.  May  11. 
Faikptt,  W.  R.,  Ue!it.»  10th  N.  1.,  on  Tnrlough  to  the  Presidency.— M-  J«o«  2ll. 
Fyfp,  ^V.,  Lieut.»  ftM  Native  Inf.,  on  furlough  to  Trichinopoly ior  faealthw— M« 

June  21. 
Fi^dis,  D.,  Lieut-Col.  Cum.,  Mad.  Estab.,  to  proceed  to  take  op  his  rank,  Ju^ 

1,  and  posted  to  6th  Lt  Cav.— M.  Juae  2. 
Fortesoue,  J,,  Sea.  Ens.,  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  v^  Bisset,  deceased.-^M.  June.L 
Foukrton,  T.,  Ena.^  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Stenton,  deceased. — ^B.  June  li^. 

Orin^,  Foonth  Judge  of  the  PitiviaiM  Covti  of  Appeal  and  Gvettit  forM 

Division  of  Bareilly. — C.  July  12. 
Granite,  J^,  G.,  fiai.,  JkOth  N.  1.,.  to  dordutf  with  tho  67th  N.  t  mdB  Nor.,  »|J 

then  to  proceed  to  his  regt — C.  June  25.  ■  .  .  .i 

Gordon,  Aati^-^iirg^^  doing  duty  atCoQE'a  B«lg«io,  ti^  Ajoift  «!»  9t  Bst  AfftHl 

atDumDum. — C.  June  30.    .  .  >     *  -  •  " 
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Grant,  Jftines,  Mr.»  to  be  Atsbtt  toMacistrite,  and  litiie  €bUectWr  hf  Brtrdwm. 

^-€.  May  31. 
Graham,  Donald,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet — C.  Jane  6. 
OrahAm,  Lieul.,  5tll  Lt  Gar^  nn  furlongli  to  Bombay.— C.  May  14. 
G^rd^m,  Cbarlei,  j^ii^  13th  :N.  I.,  doing  doty  wHh  the  6th  N.  I.,  to  join  hia  Re^t 

-4^  June  18,  -  ^ 

GdUeasae,  6.^  Lieut-C^  xem.  from  2d  to  7tk  Lt.  Cay.--M.  May  26.    . 

Hare,  Waiiam,  Bm.^  %o  do  dnty  widl  S7th  K,  1.,  at  D5nanore.— C.  June  25. 

Harbert^  George  Bdifard^  Cav.  Gad^t,  to  do  duty  with  9th  Lt  Cay.—C.  June  25. 

Hoppe,  John>  Mr.,  admiitted  Cadet  6f  Inf.— C.  June  6. 

Hntahfaiga»  George,  Mr^  adaaHted  Cadet  of  Ii^f,-^-C.  June  6. 

Hay,  George  Charles  Kerr,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf.^^J.  June  6. 

Hiril»  li.  N«laDa,  Ueat,  permitted  to  retnni  to  his  dut^.->-C.  May  16. 

Hey,  John,  Major,  furl,  m  Eur.  expired  in  July — C.  Muiy  14. 

Hut^DS,  ^.  H.,  36tib  N.  I.  to  resume  the  command  of  the  escort  with  tho  Agent 

to  tbc  Oofcmor-Oeneral,  in  the  Sai%or  and  Nerbudda  territorlea.*— C.  May  18. 
Hewitt,  J.,  Ueut.  and  Adj.,  52d  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  visit  the  Presidency  and  Jessore. 

— C.  May  11. 
Hawkins,  E.  S.,  Ueut.,  38th  N.  I.,  (m  furL  to  the  Presidency.— C.  May  U. 
Haig,  W.  Comet,  4th  Lt.  Car.,,  to  join  his  rcgt.  at  Arcot.— M.  June  3a. 
Hauiaa*  G.»  Bva.,  posted  to  26th  N.L— M.  June  30. 
Hennah,  S.  W.,  Comet,  posted  to  3d  Lt.  Cav.— M.  Jui^  30. 
Hogarth,  J.,  Ens.,  pott^  to  43d  N.  I.— M.June  30. 

Hi^ifDOnd,  A.,  the  Rev.,  to  be  District  Chaplain  at  Berhampore. — C.  Jane  2L 
Haalewood,  J.,  Lieot-CoL,  removed  from  2d  N.  Vet  Bat  to  the  4th  N.  Vet.  Bat 

— M.  Jiiwa  L 
Haine^  Wflliam*  Surg.,  app.  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  Neilgberries,  June  8 ; 

and  rem.  from  30th  to  33d  N.  I.— June  16. 
HInton,  W.,  Conductor,  to  be  Dep.-Assist-Commissary  of  Ordnance,  r.  Piss, 

dec.— M.  May  27. 
Higginaon,  Lietit.,  96th  N.  I.,  td  act  as  tnterp.  and  Quart.-Mast>  v,  Tomer,  de- 

ceaaed. — June  25* 
Hannay,  Ueut  and  A^.,  40th  N.  I.,  doing  doty  with  the  25th  rcgt,  to  join  hia 

ngt— €.  July  2. 
HahUme,  C,  Lieut,  32d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Maj.  of  Brigade  during  the  absence  of 

Ciyrt.  LaTotich.^^<:.  June  20. 
Hitfbrson,  James,  Hospital  Apprentice,  to  officiate  as  Assist  Apothecary  and 

Steward  with  the  AniL  at  Benaiee.— C.  Jane  2a 

Jackson,  A.,  Lieut,  30th  N.  L,  on  furlough  en  the  Rirer  for  health. — C.  June  30. 
Jonea,  William,  Apothecary,  ttpp,  to  the  Gen.  Dispensary,  and  placed  under  the 

Med.  Board.— C.  Jone  23. 
Jenkina,  Henry,  Apothecary,  attadied  to  H.  M.'s  59th,  transferred  to  the  Pension 

Ltat.-TC.I4«y  U. 
Jenkins,  T.  A.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  N.  L— M.  June  30. 
Jmcs,.  Q.,  $firgt  U>  reside  at  Fort  6eor|re.^M.  June  2. 
Jolnstone,  W.  G.,  Ens.,  removed  from  38th  to  12th  N.  I.— M.  June  4* 

Kennedy,  J.  P.,  Capt,  to  be  Principal  Assist  to  the  Resident  at  Delhi  stationed 

at  S«^thoo.— C.  June  22. 
Kemne,  Ri^l>^  ^  Uaut,  farioogh  to^  Eurbpe  expiitedin  June.— C.  July  3. 
Kerr"  H.  T.  C,  Lieut..  39th  N.  I.,  Superintend,  of  Cadets,  oA  furlough  to  China, 

and  ultimately  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  July  4.  j»      i  , 

KiBV  Vete»«»iT8w|fW  appointed  to  1^  l/*gh»  CJir,,  and  to  proceed  to  join  alqijg 

with  the  deCachmeot  mder  Lieut  Innes.— O.  Jupe  29.  m*    *     '  t.    ,  u 

Kms,  A4  B»ig.-6aii.,  of  the  G*«Pr^  Rfaff^  on  fUrlotagti  to  Musseerabad  for 

bedth. — C.Jal|r2.  ^H-r«T<i 

follllSS  H.  A.?eS^  I4S  N.  I.  on  furie^  to  Prt^t^.-M.  JUne  30. 
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Kn<w,  O.,  Surgeon,  oa  furiMgli  t«^  OateiftlMr^^4  Mf  9.  ' 

Lloyd,  William,  Major,  furlough  to  Europe  prolonged  ^tt  tha  di^parlurc  of  V^ 

laat  ship  in  the  season,  1827.— C.  July  3.  .       ^  ,     ». 

LoreU,  Madiew,  Mr.,  permitted  to  practise  ana  to  soooeea  as  Aa^uttanV^ttqieofi* 

— C.July  :i.  .  t  1    / 

Lambie,  J«Un,  Capt,  }*ermittcd  U*  rtJtir^r  from  tli«  lOtli  SepL — L»  July  IL 
Lawrall,  J.  G.,  Mr,,  to  be  scfOR*)  Assbt.  to  the  Export  Wnrelirtui^e  Kt'ieitcr.— July  &* 
Leicester,  C.  B.,  Lient,  3ith  N.  I.,  on  furloiijjli  !o  the  Presidtfnc} *— C.  J\«ic  a&. 
Lewin,  Lieut.,  Horse  ArtiL,  appoipU'tl  to  dgty  with  the!  R^cmiU  ftU*dii?d  l&,U« 

Riding  Etepit,  at  Diim  Dura,— C.  .Jo tie  SO. 
Lemen,  C,  Lteut.,  'ilst  N.  I„  Iiiterp.  jlocI  Qtiaf*-Ma«t^  oa  furlougk  to  llw  m- 
sidencT.-^.  Joly  2.  ........ 

Lawrie,  J.  A.,  Assist-Smrg,,  53d  N.  L,  on  furfough  for  |iea^  tojh0,ffip^4iemt9t 

—C.July  2.  *  w       •  •        ^"^ 

La  Touch,  P.,  Capt,  of  ^  Dfetrict  SUlIT,  on  furlougir  to  Lucknow)rHC.  J»Wft  20. 
Long,  Lieut,  10th  N.  L,  to  remain  with  the  25th  K^  j.».tiU  Ut  Jun.  1S1}9»4^ 

to  join  his  rert-— C.  Jane  22.  >    . 

Lumley,  J.  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  64th  N.  I.,  at  Agra;— C.  Jub«  25.  .  i  . 

Llewellyn,  As8i8t.-Siirg.,  appointed  to 26tli  N-  L— C.June  2.  ,    -i 

Lindsay,  Wflliam,  Mr.,  admitted  Veterinary  Surg. — C  May  14.     .  •  ■    .  . 

Land,  Sebastian,  Migor,  60th  N.  L,  returned  to  dii^  F^^M^ut  pr^uilipe  «!  .m^^ 
— C.May  IL  .   t      //     ,     . 

Ludlow,  E.  E.,  Lient.,  20th  N.  L,  on  furlougli  to  P«lhL^p.M«?  IK  .  « 

LasccUes,  F.  G.  J.,  Comet,  ported  to  Ist  Light  Caw— M.  iu»a  3#.   • 
Lambe,  J.,  Major,  d3d  N.  I.,  transferred  to  the  Invalid  EataU,  fta^  yAiMevl  t*iAlb 

N.  Vet  Bat— M.  June  5. 
Lodington,  H.  J.,  Sen.  Lieut,  50th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt,  T-  Hose^  dcip,-nM.  ^mt^  k^ 
Lancaster,  C,  Second  Lieut,  Artil.,  to  rnuk.— M.  May  26. 
Lewis,  J.,  Lieut,  24th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  the  MMpe,  and  ultimately. to  Snivp^ 

for  beatth.— M.May 22. 
Lynch,  H.  C,  Capt,  48th  N.  L,  posted  to  the  Rifle  Cot^-^-U.  Uaf  ^^ 

Mackenzie,  A.,  Second  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Coarta  of  Appeal  W  ClrfoH  Ibr^ 

the  DiFision  of  BareiUy.^-Ci  July  18.. 
Munt,  J.,  Lieut,  26th  N.  I.,  to  act  temporarily  as  Fort  Adjutant  ••'Amc(tinrtgtir. 

— B.Julv24. 
Mills,  D.,  Lieut.,  19th  T«rt,  to  act  temporarily  M  AdJvtaAt  io  ilie  left  wing'st 

Jaitpoor,  V.  Graham.— B.  Juhr  84.  <    f 

Mackel,  A.,  Assist.- Snnh»i4moUted  Civil  6ata.«tiCiKraw---B;  My'M. 
Maughan,  J.,  Lieut  mh  N.  £,  oa  fml  to  Mates.— a  July  14. 
Murray,  W.,  Capt.,  to  be  Poiitieal  A««rt  at  AsiiAiidctt^'^.  JftM  ^^ 
Money,  Edward  Kyle,  Cadet,  to  be  Comet  of  4}«»alry.*--C.  J«nie  13. 
Moore,  CaptG.,  to  act  as  As8.-Coai-.G«.  with  Surat  OMAoo  of  the  Arlnf .--^. 

Aug.  3.  -  •  '   •'' 

Mardan,  Frederick,  Ens.,  4th  N. !.« to  jooi  and  aocompsnylhe  IVtitlimeiitMMlbt 

Lieut.  Inncs  of  the  12|h  N.  I^-U  Jono  S5.  "    '     ' 

Matthie,  Lieut,  1st  European  Regt,  to  «et  M  laterp^  and  On«rt.-MRit  tcmfib- 

rarily,r.How«cd.--raJliii(B^..  ^.' 

M'Rae,  Oflficiating  Assbt-Surg.,  is  altaehad  to  the  J^i^t  a^  Chinsttrah  until 

further  orders.— C.  Jiine-3i.  *^  '  .  ^ 

Molyneux,  R.,  Vetvioary  Suijg.,  oa  Airloiigh  to  the  PnskMey.-^-C.  Jobe'm 
Mackintosh,  Alexandir,  £0«.,  iMn.  h^m  Mi  ortnrilegt  to  &ad  H.  I.  at  Ck^ttt*^ 

^ng.— C.  Juae  23.  ' 

Mainwaring,  Philip,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  ^7«li  N.  Ir-^.  Jme  25. 
Morgan,  Janes  John.  M*Glaiy,.  Mr^  «teM»d  Oaast  or  M><;.  Jtme  5. 
Mackintosh,  C,  Assist*Sufgj,  jttii.^i4lfa  N.  L,  afi|Miinted  lo  the  MedicaI'DMH 

of  the  Civil  Station  of  Allygbor, ▼.  Huisjiimil,  pfOiii/---C.  Jtm^  8.  "'^ 

Mackinnon,  Ass.-Surg.,  (M.  D.,)  rank  assigned  from  19lli  Nor.  IW6. — Q.  JiftieB. 
Mallock,  Lieut,  of  Engm.»  to  act  as  A^.  of  Corps,  Oitf  YMtSngOttoelrof  <l9 

WoiktiAFortWiUiMi.r^G4Miix.l5,^  > 
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Mertitt,  J.^Eiis.,  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  June  30. 

Mfller,  W.  A.,  Lkut  Rif.  Corps,  on  fnrl.  to  Western  Coast  for  liealth.— M.  Jum  30* 

Myttoo,  Richard,  the  Rer.,  to  be  District  Chaplain  at  Howrah.— <^  Jute  21. 

Maoderille,  C,  Lieut-Col,  rem.  from  the  4th  N.  Vet  Bat.  to  the  CarB.  Ear.  Vet. 

Bat— M.  June  1. 
Meredith,  J.  J.,  Sen.  Capt  4th  Light  Car.,  to  he  Miy.,  y.  Close,  xet-^M.  Jiiiid.  j^ 
M<Leod,  D;  M^  sen.,  Ens.,  50th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut->M.  June  S.  .      >       i     >.    : 
M*Leod,  D.,  sen.,  Lieut.  7th  L  jht  Cav.,  to  be  Capt—M.  Jmve  & 
Marrett,  P.  T.,  rem.  from  1st  Eur.  Re^t  to  8th  N.  L— M.  June  4. 
Blarlay,  J.  W.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  28th  N.  I.  to  the  3d  P.  U  L— M.  Jiihe  15. 
Msckan,  €.  M.,  Ens.,  idd  N.  I.,  to  do  dubr  with  the  52d  N.  L— M.  Jane  l(i. 
Nicholson.  Simon  James,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadetof  I^. — C.  June  6. 
Nufent,  Edmund  M'fntosh,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf.— C.  June  6. 
Nicolar,  F.  L.,  Lieut  and  Adj.,  Ist  Extra  jlegt,  on  furi  to  bo^kjoas^  for  )miiki 

'— M.June  .^0. 
*  Newmtreh,  W.,  Sen.  Cvpt  7th  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Mij«  v.,Ridde|i»,|iroili.t^M. 

Jabe  5. 
NicboU,  H.  L,  Ens.,  2St!i  N.  I,  to  do  duty  with  2d  N.  I.— M.  June.  14. 
O'Brien,  Peter,  Apotii..  appointed  to  the  General  Dispensary,  and  placed 

the  Medical  Board.-^.  June  23. 
(yHfieae,  Tbottiss  Ormsby,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf.— C.  June  6.      .     » 
Orr,  W.,  Lieut,  ArtiL,  on  furlough  to  Ougole. — M.  June  2L 
Ommaney,  W.S.,  Senior  Cornet,  2d  Lt  Car.— M.  Mi^  29. 
Priogle,  Capt,  Ansist-Secretary  to  the  Military  Boafd*  to  take,  charge  of  thtf 

tet-etiipate  Duties,  on  the  departure  of  Major  Fearon*  until  the  arriral  of  Capt 

James.— B.  July  21. 
FUMpi,  J.'  B.,  Lieut,  2d  Enr.  Reg.,  on  fttrlough  to  Calcutta.— B..  July  22. 
Pearce,  C,  Capt,  permitted  to  return  to  duty. — C,  July  3* 
Morose,  R.,  Sulrg>>  permiHed  to  retire  from  the  16th  June  1826#*-C.  July  3, 
P^rreao,  C.  J.,  Ens.,  at  his  own  request,  rem.  from  39th  reg.,  an4  poj^tfd  to  the 

58th  N.  f «,  M  Jun.  of  hii  grade.-^C.  June  30. 
Pnma,  C.  J.  H.,  posted  to  36th  N.  L,  at  Soltanpore  (Onde).— C.  Jnne  25. 
Figgot,  C.  C,  Ens.,  rank  assigned  from  Nor.  19, 1826,  to  do  duty  with  10th  Lt, 

Car.— C  June  8. 
Parish,  W.,  the  Rev.,  to  be  District  Chaplain  at  KumanL^C.  May  17. 
Parry,  R.B.,  Mr.,  admilted  Veleriaanr  aurg.^-C  May  14. 
Pearson,  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N.  1.— M.  Juae  30. 
Pinchard,  O.  T^  Liout.,  3d  rag.„  or  P;  L.  I.,  on  farlougk— >M.  June  2L 
PoweD,  T.,  Assist-Surg4,  to  do  duty  Irith  10th  N.  l.*-M.  Jnne  1. 
Rattray,  R.  H.,>8enioc  Judge  of  the  Pfeonndal  Couits  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  for 

the  Dirijilon  of  Cakutto.-*C.  July  12. 
RmoUa,  T.,  Capt,  €3d  N.  1.,  on  larlaogh  to  the  PreeMeocy.— C.  June  25. 
Robb,  P.  C,  Capt,  Dept-Assist-Quar.-Mast-Gen.,  General-Staff,  on  leave  of 

ahaeace  to  enable  ham  to  jeia  has  atatioD,-*€^  June  27.       '    ^   ^ 
Ramsay,  Thos.,  Ens.,  at  his  own  request,  rtou  from  24t&  ref .  and  p09t^  to  22d 

N.  L  as  juuior  of  his  grader— C.  Jane  S3. 
R*3deU,  'Digs.,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  67th  N.  I.  at  DinapOre.^C,  June  25.     . 
9pbbini^  William  Pitt,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cav.-^.  June  6. 
Robinson,  David,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf. — C.  June'6. 
Rifkaad,  J^  Capt  29th  N.  1.,  to  do  du^  with  the  4lii  N.  I.-^M.  June'30. 
Ricketts,  W.  H,  Copiet,  poated  to  2a  Lt  Cov.^— M,  June  3». 
Riddell,  M.,  Senior  Major,  from  7th  reg.  to  be  Lieut.-Col.,  and  posted  to  fth 

Lt.  Car.,  V.  Qillcspie,  dcc^M.  June  1* 
RoMell,  J.,  Lieut-CoL-Com.  (C.B.),  rem.  from  7th  to  6th  Lt  Cav.-^-M.  June  2. 
RifhMdf » 'V^llUam  Henry,  Surgeon,  to  rank. — ^M.  May  29. 
lUySora,  H.,  Licut-Col.,  rem.  from  Oh  to  3d  Lt  Cav.— M.  May  ^6. 
Scobie,  D,  M.,  Ueut,  14itb  N.  L,  to  be  Acting..  Adj.  tothe  Detachment  procee*; 

iog  to  Popuah.— B.  July  14.  ,       .  , 

Spteer,  Capt,  12tt  MaSas  N.  I.,  to  1)e  Dept  JudgcHAd»««to^en.,  with  the 

troopa  under  the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Campbellf  K.C.B,— C.  June  29 
Orienigi  Hentld,  Fol.  15.  P 
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Spry,  Henry  Hmrour,  Mr.,  ^trmlttted  to  prftctls^,  and  tb  fuccecd  &l  AjWistant^ 

Surgeon. — C.  July  3. 
Small,  AMist-Surg.,  appointed  to  the  Medical  Chatgt  of  the  Detachment  under 

Lieut.  Innes,  as  for  as  Cawnpore,  and  there  to  join  the  8th  Lt  Cav. — C.  June  30. 
Scott,  G.  M.,  Officiath^  Asaint-Surg:.,  appointed  to  the  medical  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment of  68th  N.  f ,  un^er  command  of  CapCBell,  fof^Arracan.^C.  June  22. 
Smith,  W.,  Ena*,  posted  to  19th  N,  I.,  Musacetabad,— C.  June  25. 
Siddons,  G.  R.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cavalry.— C.  June  6. 
Sleeman,  J.,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf.— €.  June  6. 
Saunders,  S.  J.,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cavalry. — C.  June  6. 
Stokes,  J.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Surg.— C.  June  6.  . 

Simkins,  A.  M.,  the  Rev.,  to  he  District  Chaplain  at  Chinsurah.— C.  June  21. 
Smythe,  E.  L.,  Major,  5th  Light  Cav.,  on  furlough  to  the  sea-coast  for  health. 

— M.  June  30. 
Sheriff,  E.,  Senior  First  Lieut  of  Artil.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Kennan,  deceai»ed. ,, 
Stapleton,  E.,  Lieut,  furlough  to  Europe  expired  in  August — M.  June, 
Scott,  R.  R.,  Sen.  Ens.,  52d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Barton,  deceased. — M.  June  1. 
Showers.  E.  S.  G.,  Second  Lieut,  removed  from  Ist  Bat  to  2d  Horse  Brigade. 

— M.  June  18. 
TtdtMTt  Ueut,  61st  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Inter,  and  Quar.-Master,  in  the  absence  of 

Lieut  Jenkins.— C.  June  27. 
Tyler,  G.,  Lieut,  53d  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  a  detachment  procecdbg  to  Delhi. 

— C.  June  27. 
Taylor,  A.  W.,  Ens.,  Ist  Eur.  regt,  on  furl,  to  Tirhoot— C.  June  30, 
Thomas  M.,  Major,  54th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Almorah,  for  health.— C.  Jime  30. 
Tnrton,  J.,  Ens.,  nosted  to  3d  N.  I.,  at  Lucknow.— C.  June  25. 
Tebbs,  George,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf. — C.  June  6. 
Tabor,  Samuel  James,  Comet,  Cav.,  rank  assigned  from  19th  Nor.,  1826,  to  do 

duty  with  10th  Lt  Cav.— C.  June  8. 
Tayk)r,  O.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collector  of  Beerbhoom.— C.  May  10. 
Taylor,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  N.  L— M.  June  30. 
Thompson,  E.P,.  Esq.,  to  be  Assistant  to  the  principal  Collector  of  Cuddapa|i. 

— M.  July  3. 
Veysie,  Williaro,  Lieut,  7th  Lt  Cav.,  to  be  Capt  of  a  troop,  v.  Grant,  deceased. 

— C.  July  8. 
Vemet,  J.  S.  Du,  Ens.,  24th  N.  L,  to  do  duty  witli  52d  N.  I.— M.  June  1.     ^ 
Webb,  W.  Taylor,  Surg.,  to  be  Garrison-Surgeon  at  Chunar,  v.  Ty^''>  appomted 

a  Presidency  Surgeon. — C.  July  6. 
Wilcox,  John  Theodore,  Ens.,  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the  49th  N.  I.  at  Mirsa* 

pore,  to  proceed  with  the  Detachment  under  Lieut  Innes. — C.  Jidy  2. 
Walker,  T.  C,  Ens*,  posted  to  26th  N.  I.,  at  Cawnpore.— C.  June  25. 
Windsor,  Charles,  Mr.,,  admitted  Cadet—C.  June  6. 
Wallace,  Francis,  Mr.  admitted  Cadet  of  Inf. — C.  June  6. 
WiUan,  Joseph,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist.-Sug.— C.  June  6. 
Wronghton,  N.,  Cornet,  posted,  to  Ist  Lt  Cav. — M.  June  30. 
Whitlack,  J.,  Comet,  posted  to  3d  reg.  Lt.  Cav.— M.  June  30. 
Willes,  C.T^  Comet,  posted  to  3d  Lt.  Cav.— M.  June  30. 
Wynham,  W.,  Cornet,  posted  to  3d  Lt  Cav. — M.  June  30. 
Watson,  J.,  Capt.,  14th  N.  L,  to  take  charge  of  the  young  officers  proceeding  to 

Bangalore  and  the  Dooab. 
Wright,  Georffe,  Lieut.,  Madras  £stab.,  to  return  to  duty  tvithout  prejudice  of 

rank. — M.June  1. 
Wilkinson,  Charles,  Mr.,  admitted  to  succeed  as  an  Assist-Surg. — M.  June  ft. 
Walkins,  Sen.  Lieut-Brev.  Capt,  7th  Lt  Cav.,  to  be  Capt— M.  June  5. 
Williams,  T.,  Surgeon,  posted  to  51  at  N.  L— M.  June  16. 
Watkins,   I^..  Lieut.,  Artil.,  rem.  from  1st  Batt  to  the  Ist  Horse  firigaoe* 

— M.  June  16. 
Wight,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  frOm  4th  to  42d  N.  I.— M.  June  21. 
Yeatman,  Assist-Surseon.  fur.  to  Europe  pcolonged  till  Dec.  next — C.  Ju^3» 
Young,  Ens.,  38th  N.  I,  permitted  to  do  duty  with  the  57th  N.  t.  till  Ist  of  Oct, 

Ihen  t9  proceed  to  his  reghnent— C.  June  80. 
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Yoiiii#r,  Tbomii,  £«$.,  to  4o  duty  with  40Ui  N.  I.  »t  DiMOort,— C  Jona  2$. 
Yarde,  W.  H,,  Ens.,  lltb  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Bangalore.— M.  June  ?l. 
Yates,  R.  H.^  Lkut^CoL,  to  return  to  duty.— M,  June  1. 

BIRTHS. 

Aikmson,  the  lady  of  Heniy^  Esq.,  of  a  ion,  at  Madras,  Jun^  10. 

Asliton,  the  lady  of  William,  Ba^,  Ciril  Ser.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  May  If. 

Anderson,  the  lady  of  Lieut  r.  C,  pf  the  Pioneers,  of  a  son,  at  AUygpur, 

June  23. 
Bruce,  the  lady  of  Ca|>^  ^^  35th  Madras  N.  J.,  of  a  d^qghter,  at  Pienanf , 

May  3. 
Birdwood,  the  ladv  of  William,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr..  of  a  son,  at  Broach,  June  5. 
Baumgardt,  the  lady  of  Lkut-Col,  H.  M*8.  31st  foot,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chunar 

May  23. 
Barlow,  the  lady  of  Robert,  Esq..  Sen.,  Civ.  Senr.,  of  twin  daughters,  at  Ghazet- 

port,  May23« 
Brerchman,  the  lady  of  Mr.,  Sitting  Magistrate  at  Mullativo,  Ceylon,  June  4* 
Banbury,  the  lady  of  Capt,  of  a  daughter,  at  Penang*  May  30. 
BntJer,  the  lady  of  Lieut  and  Adj.  John,  3d  N.  L,  of  a  daughter,  at  Lutjuiow, 

June  3. 
demons,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  9th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  St  Thomas's  Mount 

Madras,  June  26. 
Calder,  the  lady  of  Capt,  1st  Eur.  reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cannanore,  June  7. 
Crawford,  the  lady  of  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Ganjam,  June  18. 
Dangerfield,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Assist.  Opium  Agent,  of  a  son,  at  Indore, 

I>t  SooM,  the  lady  of  Antonio,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kare),  June  13. 

Deans,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  at  Batavia,  Dec  22. 

Dyer,  the  lady  of  Lieut  Dep.-Assiit-Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Anny,  of  a  di^ughtir 

at  Madras,  June  3. 
Emmif  Cbekah  Royal,  or  Nanah,  the  lady  of,  Son  to  his  Highness  the  Rajah 

of  Bunganore,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  June  24. 
Eastgate,  the  lady  of  Capt,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  July  9. 
Prmncia,  the  Uidy  of  R.  B.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Jessore,  June  22.       " 
Pteming,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  of  H.  M.'s  49th  regL,  of  a  son,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  Jan.  27, 
Fitzgerald,  the  lady  of  Lieut  W.  R.,  of  the  Eogin.,  of  a  son,  at  Allypore»  May  1 
QiM99f,  ^  lady  of  Capt,  Dep.'Assist-Quar.-Mest^Gen.,  of  a  son,  at  Bellaiy . 

July  2. 
Ginaoa,  the  lady  of  Major  J.  F,,  Commanding  2d  Eur.  regt,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Kamptee,  June  1. 
Huwter,  the  lady  of  Capt  P.,  Assist- Adj.-Gen.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kamptee,  near 

Nagpore,  July  6. 
Hairper,  the  lady  of  Edmood  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  HasAreebang,  Jane  U). 
Huffiies,  the  lady  of  Ens.,  39th  N.  1.,  of  a  sou,  at  Madras,  June  7. 
HaE,  the  lady  of  Capt  James,  of  a  sou,  at  Calcutta,  May  3. 
Uodeon,  the  lady  of  Capt  John,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  June  20, 
Hooper,  the  lady  of  G.  S.,  Esq.,  Cir.  Service,  of  a  danghter,  at  TeUichtrry 

Jacnei*,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  P.,  2d  regt,  of  a  son,  at  Palareram,  July  6, 
Jor4»o«  the  lady  of  Puil,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Caleutta.  July  4. 
JeofcSns,  the  Mj  of  Lieut,  61st  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Seebpoor,  July  6. 
Jwnea,  the  lad^  of  Capt  Henry,  20th  N.  L,  of  a  son,  at  Barra^pore,  June  14* 
Lindsay,  the  lady  of  C^  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  June  27. 
M*Dowdl,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  Bengal  Med:  Serv.,  of  a  son,  Calcutta,  Fd^.  14 
Meiehjson,  the  lady  of  K.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  at  Penang,  May  20. 
M^ffff^pA^  the  Im^  of  Capt.  Edward,  of  a  son  and  heir,  at  Chittagong,  June  X 
Moseley,  the  lady  of  Capt  O.  W.,  Timber-agent,  of  a  son,  at  Jynughnr,  in  Tir 

hoot*  Hsy  26- 
Moot^th,  me  lady  of  Capt.,  35th  regt,  of  a  son,  at  Meemt,  May  25. 
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Moorat,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  datwhter,  at  Madras,  Junto  7. 
Moberiy,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Dep.  Sec.  Mil.  Board,  of  a  son,  at  Madras,  May  30. 
PaxtoD,  the  lady  of  Dr.  George,  4l8t.  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Mattra,  Mar  15. 
Povnton,  the  lady  of  Capt.  W.,  of  the  Country  Sendee,  of  a  daughter,  at 

Colahah,  Aug.  9.    ' 
Rieketts,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  Che  CW.  Sert«,  of  a  son,  at  Cuttack,  Jiine  20. 
Rylot,  the  lady  of  Capt,  2d  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Mhow,  July  24. 
Sievwright,  the  lady  of  Francis,  Esq.,  Surg.,  H.  M.  Dep6t,  of  aMn;  at  Chlh- 

■urah,  July  4. 
Stewart,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  22d  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Mldn^x)^,  June  9.    ' 
Stuart,  the  lady  of  Lieut-Col.  J.  N.,  of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  at  Chow' 

ringhee.  May  12. 
Stuart,  the  lady  of  Capt  H.,  48th  foot,  of  a  son,  at  Trichinopoly,  June  14. 
Searle,  Uie  lady  of  Mr.,  Assist-Surg..  of  a  son,  at  Ml^lura,  June  16. 
Stapleton,  the  lady  of  Lieut.,  52d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chittagong,'  May  19. 
Steel,  the  lady  of  Capt  James,  Dep.-Judg.-Adv.-Gen.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Dina< 

pore,  June  8. 
Saunders,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Boiuhay,  Aug.  S. 
Stacy,  the  lady  of  Capt,  32d  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Subadjoo,  Jno*  28,   / 
Talbot,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  61st  N.  I.,  of  a  sod,  at  CaIcuIU,  Judv  2t.         ^' 
Ward,  the  lady  of  Capt  B.  S.,  of  a  son,  at  C^ntianon^  Mndma,  July  2* 
Woodcock,  the  lady  of  E.  H.,  Esq.,  Civil  Serrice,  of  a  iton,  at  Salem »  Ji^'^. 
Williamson,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  25tn  N.  I.,  of  i^  ^n,  at  Dmapore,  JuYie  10^  \ 
Willis,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  A.I>.,  of  a  daughter,  nl  KcitaU,  July  L 

MARRUGES.  ^    > 

Bruce,  Lieut.,  Stknhope,  3d  ref;,  of  Buffs,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  OA*  Ro- 
bert Ellis,  25th  Light  Dragoons,  Bombay,  June  20. 
Cook,  A.,  Esq.,  Surgeon  67th  N.  I.  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Armstrong,  widow  of  tiie  late 

Capt  H.  B.  Armstrong,  H.  M.  14th  reg.,  at  Dinapore,  May  30. 
Cohrin,  John  Russel,  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  to  Emma  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  ReV. 

C.  Sneyd,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Calcutta,  May  1 1 . 
Christian,  the  Rev.  J.,  to  Miss  S.  Morton,  at  Calcutta,  July  9.  '  * ' 

Danby,  Frederick,  Esq.,  of  the  Grange,  HainauU  Forest,  Essex,  to  Fatany,  ^lict 

of  ttie  late  J.  E.  Higginson,  Esq.,  at  Madras,  June  11.  ■       m 

Dougal,  John,  Esq.  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Satidfofd,  Biqi 

of  the  Bengal  Service,  at  Calcutta,  July  16.  i 

Fergusson,  P.  J.,  Esq.,   to  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Captain-  Edw^. 

Lowes,  at  Calcutta,  May  9.  ' 

Greenway,  Charles  Covenlale,  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Farquharson,  eldest  daughter 

of  Richard  Foley,  Elsq.,  at  Cawnpore,  June  12.  ,  i     ;    •    - 

Hannay,  S.  F.,  Lieut-Adj.  of  the  4th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  M.  C.  Graham,  eldest 

daughter  of  Alexander  Graham,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  at  Calcutta,  July  4.     ^   '  ■'     ' 
Hodges,  P.  P.  Capt,  Executive  Officer  of  Public  Works,  to  Emily  VawiBliul, 

eldest  daughter  of  William  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Helston,  in  Cornwall,  at  Psoang, 

June 6.  .  I       .  '.'f: 

Ives,  George  E.,  Esq.,  S.  R.  A.,  to  Fmnces,  ymingeflt  daughter  of  Thomto 

Bush,  Esfj,  at  Cakutta,  May  4.  •«  i  t 

Lyons,  S.  A.,  Lieut,  34th  reg.,  to  Miss  Logic,  grand-dmughterof  MaJoiiiGea. 

Sir  John  Arnold,  K.  C.  B.,  at  Seetapore,  June  {».  m 

Lionel,  Mr.  llioiiiasi  sob  of  the  late  Mr.  Hiomta  Lioiieiv  of'  the  fluliiU 

Department,  to  Miss  Prances  Edwards,  at  Madras,  June  4.  '  .   . i   .  I ' 

Lcwtn,  W.  C.  J.,  Lieut  of  Horse  ArUL  to  Miss  Laann^audaye,  ^  Cticmkk, 

Jane  15b  -         /  t 

OckktoiiyThotea8,E8q.,toMissC.A.Hnet,atCidcitta»  Junedl.  '     ' 

Preston,  Lieut  D*Arcy,  65th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  Janet  Foitest,  at  Caleulta,  Juk^SO. 
Reade,  Lieut  W.  B.,  Ist  Light  Cav.,  to  Elizabeth,  s«eond  daughte/  of  J.  Qritt, 

Esq.,  of  Sloane-etreet,  Middlesex,  at  Beaares,  ACay  10.'    <  ^       \  •   ■ 

Stewart,  Mr.  Arch.,  Engineers,  to  Mrs.  Carolina  Matilda  Beiiwty  at  Cdcutta, 

May  4. 
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Temmeaa,  Roberti  £sq„  to  Min  Eliubetli  Brown,  at  Mooradabad,  June  5. 
Tuner,  John,  £aq.,  AttoroeyHit-Uw,  to  Miss  Fnypoes  Maflin,  Calcutta,  June  23. 
Tomkyns,  Mr.  WiUiam,  Astfiat.  in  tbc  office  of  Accountant  Board  of  Reyenue,  to 

Mist  Maria  Louisa  Desplannes^  at  Calcutta,  June  9. 
Urquhart,  Lieut  George,  65tb  N.  I^  to  Cecilia  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the 

late  Col.  G*  Totrane,  Govamor  at  Cape  Coast,  Africa,  ^t  Barrackpore.— 

June  23. 
Vincent,  Major  WyiiaB^  commanding  25tb  N.  L  Vola.  to  Mn.  E.  Pickersgfll,  at 

Cakutta,  July  12. 
Walker,  Jamea  A.,  Eat^  to  Mita  Feliciana  Da  Costa,  at  Calcutta,  June  5. 
WiUoaahbv,  £dward,.Ljleut,  18th  N.  1.,  to  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut-CoL 

SbeaJl,  Bombay  Estab.,  at  Poonab,  June  1. 

DEATHS. 
Bwthel],  Lie  tit,  Ed^^ard  ^Ayetr^  nt  Kamptee,  June  26. 
B«ro«»4  Lt-diu,  wife  of  Mr,  ^SiUmon,  of  tbe  Surat  Mission,  aged  20  years,  at 

Surnt^  Jtme  12. 
Booth,  Gcorjre,  Esq,,  ag-ed  2J  years,  at  Calcutta,  Mapr  27. 
Brady,  Mr.  Patrick,  Tuior  of  tUn  Bogineer  Institution,  aged  40  years,  at  Geer- 

f  lam,  July  29. 
BclU  Charles  Bnmilti>n,  Capt.  of  ilrtillery,  Sophia,  the  lady  of,  of  cholera,  at 

}im»etrAhadf  May  IS?, 
Ctompars^f,  L«wis  Jacob,  Esq.,  Sypcrintendent  of  Indigo  Works,  aged  37  years, 

at  Mongliyr,  June  i$* 
CUfke«  iLe  lady  of  Lieut  AngiiAtuit,  Dep.-Ass.-Com.-Gen.,  at  Bellary,  May  25. 
Clarkfton,  Licuu  W,  H.,  JUt  N.  I.,  atPoonah,  Aug.  2. 
CiPijMt,  Keil,  BKY.'C^pL,  H.  M.'s  13th  Lt  Inf.,  at  Dinimore,  April  25. 
€ilJ|%  John,  Cnpt.  of  the  h^ig  MarceUy,  aged  fifty,  at  Calcutta,  JuW  13. 
CSlltflii  June  Ucnrye,  Eti;.,  Surg,  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  GoTemor- General,   at 

Siifiithoo,  Jiim^2L 
Dafricaj  Mdjor,  Evu.ii,  Hih  N.  L,  commanding  the  Nizam's  Reformed  Horse  at 

Mcmiiiaabmlf  May  i^. 
Bavirv,  Juliu,  wii'^  of  Capt.  Charks  Frederick  Daviea,  of  the  country  sea- service, 

aaed  thirtjy-tnro,  Calcutta,  May  1. 
Dickenson,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  Lst  Brigade  Horse  Artil.,  at  Bangalore,  June  19. 
fistim,  Chariea,  Capt.,  Ute  Master-Attend.,  at  Coringa,  aged  74,  Madras,  May  20 
Eorenell,  Lieut.,  E.  S.,  at  Kamptee,  June  26. 

Sawcett,  J.,  Eaq.,  Heleu  Langford,  infant  daughter  of,  Bombay,  July  28. 
Fitzgerald,    Lieut,  and  Quart.-MasL  4 lst  regt.,  at  Kamptee,  near  Nagpore 

Jane  7,  - 
Glover,  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Glorer,  Esq..  of  Pool  House,  Worcee- 

tflnhira*  at  Hawul  Bagh,  near  Almorah,  May  24. 
Grant,  Capt,  Charles,  7th  Lt.  Car.,  nenr  Kumaul,  June  13. 
Hmrtiinflti,   Rer.   E.    hi    (A.   M.)   Chaplain  of  the   Ptesidenry,    at  Penang, 

April  20. 
Halhed,  J.  Hastmgs,  eldest  son  of  N.  J.  Halhed,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  at  sea,  Jan.  3. 
y^UKftty,  J^  Eaq'.,  afped  «8  years,  at  Caicatta,  May  t5. 
Kenwood,  G.,  Esq.,  late  of  Kedgeree,  aged  24  years,  at  Bntally,  June  20. 
ttailh,  Wm^  £aq..  Assist  Surg.,  attached  to  the  DepM  at  Ghinsurah  ;  drowned 

in  croasing  to  Chaudpaul  Ghant,  May  28. 
M— giirijii;tbf  wife  •£  the  Rev.  J.,  a^  31,  at  Malacca,  on  the  29th  of  May. 
Mnspratt,  R.  J.  M.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serr.,  aged  i^v  at  Bombay,  July  20. 
MacvUe)  the  infhnt  danghtrr  of  Lieat  W^  J.,  Atftil.  reg.,  at  Ishapore,  June  26. 
M'Leod,  J.  A.,  infant  son  of  J.  M*Leod,  Esq.,  at  Pondicherrv,  June  13. 
Montgomery,  A.  B.,  infant  daughter  of  Assist  Sarg.,  Bombay,  Mad  Eatab.,  at 

CWnd^aear  NafrpovetJmife  i& 
U^AsmM,  A.  C.  M.,  hifaat  daughter  of  the  hitc  Capit  A.  Macdonald,  Political 

Agent  at  Neemuch,  VtlU  Marina,  Bombay,  May  4. 
Monsi,  B^  Eai|^  iMeComttiMury  of  Ordnance,  aged  71  years,  at  Calcutta,  on  the 

12th  of  July. 
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BlAciHilcr.  M.,  m£uiid«aaiit9r  of  T.  B.,  »!  BtivOftVi  ^^  l^ 

PftntoDv  A.,  dMigliter  of  Capt  J.,  £iinpeer»,  at  Arcot,  Juni  1. 

EobsoD,  W.  H.,  infant  aoo  of  F*  H*,  £aq^  at  Madma,  June  30. 

Kenwood,  6.,  Esq.,  late  of  Kedgeree,  aged  34  yean,  at  EntaUj,  4n»  20 

Ramsay,  P.  W„  Maj.,  of  H.  M.*s  47th  reg^  a|  Bertanpgre,  Jane  29. 

Robertaos,  Ens.,  53d  N.X.,  of  the  Armcan  fever,  while  marching  through  the 

country,  at  Akyal,  June  22. 
Scott,  Ct  £i4M  Ceylon  Cin  Senr.,  »nd  Provincial  J»dge»  at  6i^  Ceylon^  Junftl. 
Spencer,  £.,  Lieut,  Inv.  Estab.,  at  Mongbyr,  June  23. 
Steel,  the  infant  danghtet  of  Capt  •!.,  Deputy^idge  Advocate-Otneril,  at  Dm- 

nore,  June  22. 
Salmond,  F.  C,  Esq.,  Civ.,  EsUb^  at  Penang,  May  28. 
Stewart,  F.,  Esq.,  Asaiat-Surg.,  on  board  the  Jmm,  June  11. 
Stapleton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.,  62d  N.  I.,  at  Cbittagong,  May  27. 
Stewart,  J.  D.,  late  Master-Attendant  at  Cochin,  May  9. 
Turner,  W.»  Capt.,  ftSth  N.  1.,  at  Am,  Jane  8. 
Vibart,  Emma  Forbes,  infant  daughter  of  John  Vibart,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  aged  11 

months,  at  AhmedalNid,  May  II.      ' 
WUUa,  J.,  Ueut.,  2tt)i  N.  I.,  at  Musallpatam,  June  25. 
Waldron  Eliz.,  Miss,  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  H.  WaMron,  46th  N.  I.,  aged 

7  yeani  and  7  mpnths,  at  Calcutta,  July  5. 
Watkins,  Mary  Anne,  infant  daughter  of  Capt  J.  Watfcins,  63d  N.  I~  at  Btnans, 

Jane  23. 
Warren,  F.,  Lieut,  N.  1.,  i^^  24  years,  drowned  in  attempting  t9  oave  hioMd 

from  the  wreck  of  the  late  ship  Jmkn,  July  3. 
Watkinson,  Mary  Emma,  eUest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Watkinson,  o  Orov^e  Hoose 

atChinsumh,  MayU. 
Wataon,  J.  C.  Eaq.,  aged  47  years  at  Calcutta,  May  10. 
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▲UBITALS    FEOM    BASTBEN    P0RT8« 


Date. 

1827. 
Nov.  29 
Nov.  30 
Dec  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  4 
Dec*  5 
Dec.  6 
Dec  6 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  17 
Dec  17 
Dec.  18 
Dec  91 


Fort  of  AirtvaL       Skip's  Name. 


Cowes 

Dover 

D0wnt 

Portsmouth 

Dover 

Downa 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs      •  • 

Downs      •• 

Downs 

Livorpool.. 


Preciosa         • . 

Warwick 

Mary 

William  Harris 

MaitUnd 

Midas 

Triumph 

Spring  ,. 

EiypUan 

Augeronn 

C.  of  Dunamore 

William  Parker 


Conunander, 

H)elm  .. 
Gibson  . . 
Guy 

Beachroft,. 
Studd  f. 
3aigrie  ,  • 
Green 

Harpie  .. 
Lilbum  •• 
Baker     \. 

Brewn  •• 
Snowden  «• 


FlaeeofI)«ait.    nafcib 
J827. 

Singapore  Jane  15 

Bombay..  Apg.    1 

Singapore  July     5 

Ascen.  JaL  July    5 

Bombay,.  Aug.    6 

Batavia  .,  Aug.  H 

Bombay .  •  Aug.    5 

Bombay..  June  10 

Bombay..  Aug.  16 

Bengal  ..  May    5 

Bengal   .•  July     5 

Cape      J.  Oct   12 

CalcvMa.,  £«pt    1 


ABBITALS    nr   BASTBBN    POBVS. 


■June  4 

June  5 

June  8 

June  9 


POftcfAnlTat         Ship's  Ifame. 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 


Marcelly 
VansltUrt 
Windsor 
Inglis 


Commanrirr. 

Crews 
Dalrymple 
Proctor 
Searle 


Port  of  Depart 

Ixmdoo 
London 
London 
london 
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DKte. 
1827 
JOM  15 

FovtoTAftMU. 

rn^rnM. 

tmmmim 

Port  of  Depart 

BragiU 

Harrietl 

KlBd^        .. 

London 

9mm  16 

BMHT^a 

Cmm 

Watt 

London 

JVOA  16 

B«iigil 

flhrWffliaa 

Wilsom       «« 

London 

/«M  19 

BeBgia 

8ca»irCw«te 

Newatt 

London 

JVMllO 

MadrM 

Waterloo 

Manalng     .. 

London 

Jyly  1ft 

Bengal 

Caiiaiidfr 

Rodger       .. 

London 

JalT  23 

Batana 

Oryttlhta 

Rixon 

London 

Mr  » 

Bombay 

EMker 

RobiiuM>a    •« 

LiTerpool 

July   31 

Bombajr 

Enterprise 

Dillon 

London 

Aug.     1 

Mauritius 

Darius 

Blair 

London 

Aug.     1 

Mauritius 

Mary 

BeachrofI   .. 

London 

Aug.     6 

Bombay 

Chas.  Rerr     • 

Brodie 

London 

AoJ.     7 

Mauritius 

MorDiDg  Star 
John  Biggar 

Gibbe 

London 

Aug.  25 

BomUay 

Kent 

London 

] 

DEPARTURES    PROM    EUROPE. 

Dite. 

PortofDtpait. 

OommaiMler. 

16ft;. 

Oct   28 

OraTttand 

Norfolk 

Redman      .. 

Bengal 

Oct  10 

LiTcfpool 

Cleopatra 

Clement      .. 

N.  S.  Wales 

Not.     1 

GraTtseud 

CalUta 

Hawkins     . . 

N.  S.  Wales 

Nor.    4 

Mary  Ann 

O'Brien      . . 

Mad.  &  Beng. 

Not.    8 

PorUmoutb 

MarmioB 

Wright 

N.  S.  Walea 

Nor.    9 

LiTerpool 

Thdmas  Ritdiie . . 

Alexander  .. 

Bombay 

Not.  11 

GraTesend 

Auriga 

Walford      .. 

Bengal 

^OY.   16 

GraTesend 

Patience 

Matthews    .. 

Cape 

N\>r.  \J 

Portsmouth 

Satellite 

Laws 

Beng.  &  Mau, 

Nrn-,   18 

Portsmouth 

Undaunted 

H.M.  S.      .. 

Bengal 

Dec.     I 

GT^Ll.::r\ 

Ins 

Frank 

Bengal 

Dec.     I 

Grftenock 

Lady  Han.  Ellis.. 

LiddeU 

Bombay 

Dec.     a 

Gravctti^Dd 

GoremorHarcourt 

Mad.  &  Beng. 

Dec.     A 

GrnT^seuil 

Sarah 

Weeding     .. 

Bombay 

!>«:.     6 

Grav-esend 

Surry 

Kemp 

Bombay 

Drc.     9 

Leitl^ 

Louisa 

Mackie 

Cape  &  Beng. 

Jhm.   11 

GrafViend 

Ellen 

Boyle 

Bombay 

!>«€.    13 

Grarsscad 

Lady  Holland 

Snell 

Mad.  &  Beng. 

Dec.  ir 

mal 

Stentor 

Tindell 

Ceylon 

Dw^e.  20 

Importer 

Smith 

N.  S.  Wales 

ite.  21 

OniTv^iend 

Borodino 

N.  S.  Wales 

Bt^  Si 

Ptyvioath 

Eunouth 

Graham 

Bombay 

6fttv«i«nd 

Candian 

Reed 

Bengal 

Gn!i«tend 

Lord  Amherst 

Ardlie 

Mad.  &  h^hg. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

SuPPRRBBlON  0»  ANOTHER  InDIAH  PaPER. 
l«f  a  tormvf  pftft  of  this  N«rtilh?r,  we  have  adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  suppres- 
jilaii  of  ft  Mcrond  Indjaii  Neirspjipcr  by  lli€  mere  mandnte  of  authurity>  without 
Uml  or  bearing  ^— on  whicb  otCJ4fiipn,'ii«i  Public  Meeting,— no  Memorial  to  Go- 
Ttriunfe&t,— BO  Fctilion  to  l^iirliAmcnl,— uo  Public  Subscription  to  carry  through 
jiiea^Qrea  oeceA*ary  for  n^rt re ft^,— seisins  M  have  been  thought  of  by  the  English 
cimiQillIUtT  in  Jodift  ;  tbvmglj  tlie  t>ow*;r  cjI  .-aopressing  tlie  opinions,  and  destroy- 
ing |h«  wLh  property  of  maivkhifUs,  at  'Ql,  is  even  wi>rse  than  the  arbitrary 
^!^|i|^  4rf  liic  comiiunttj',  jfenLvmUy,  hj  a  Stamp  Tax,  which,  being  divided 
m^mfm  OHiuiiaodi,  inn  poaiiirely  cflVi-t  the  minol  no  one,  though  it  may  be  gcne- 
mUr Uronveia^nt  wti  diia^reejibk.  Siiico  pur  sheets  were  closed  for  the  Press, 
n  Wi  rtfC«it«l  the  loUow W  frotn  Ittdia,  which,  as  conUlning  the  injured  mdivi- 
SJ^ntfH^  o^  tbe  Oflaci^Correftpoiiderice  given,  we  feel  it  our  paurful  dutjr  tO 
place  on  rccQfd  here : 
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«!*  Posticript. 

'.THE  lATE  CALCUTTA  CHRONICI^' 

'  RUDE  TIMES   GIVE  NOT   REASONS.' 

MiWs  Hist,  of  Brit.  India,  2dEd.voLLp.  255. 

*  The  Proprietor  of  the  late  "  Calcutta  Chronicle  "  yeaterday  informed  the 
sabscribera  to  that  paper,  that  a  respectable  application  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Goremment,  praying  for  a  renewal  of  the  license  on  grounds  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  successful.  He  has  now  to  add,  that  the  application  has  been 
unsuccessful,  and  for  the  information  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  be  subjoins 
the  correspondence  that  has  passed  on  the  occasion,  republishing  the  first  letted 
of  Nf  r.  Secretary  Lushington,  that  the  whole  may  be  presented  to  the  reader  at 
one  view. 

To  Mr,  Jf'iiHam  Adani^  and  Mr,  Filliers  Holcroft^  Proprietort  of  the  CtUcutf 

Chronicle, 
*  Gentlemen,  '  General  Department 

'  The  general  tenor  of  the  contents  of  "The  Culcntta Chronicle,"  haying  been 
for  some  time  past  highly  disrespectftd  to  the  Gorernment,  and  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Court  of  Directors,  and  that  Paper  of  the  29th  instant  in  particular, 
comprising  several  paragraphs  in  direct  violation  of  the  Regulations  regarding 
the  Press;  I  am  directed  to  inform  you,  that  the  Right  Honourable  &  Vice- 
President  in  Council  has  resolved,  that  the  license  granted  to  you  on  the  25th 
January  last,  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  "The  Calcutta  Chronicle,'*  be 
cancelled,  and  it  is  hereby  cancelled  accordingly  from  the  present  date. 
'  1  am.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servant, 

'  Council  Chamber,  *  C.  LusRiNGTON, 

31*/  May,  1827.'  '  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government' 

To  Charles  Lushington,  Esq,,  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government, 

*  Sir, — I  haveHhe  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
d&te,  informing  me  that  the  license  of  "  The  Calcutta  Chronicle"  is  cancelled  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Vice-President  in  Council. 

*  As  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  not  seen  fit  to  indicate  the  particular  articles 
or  paragraphs  that  have  brought  upon  me  this  heavy  expression  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, 1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  wherein  my  offence  consists,  what  are  the 
violations  9f  the  Press  Regulation,  to  which  his  Lordship  refers,  or  in  what 
respects  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper  has  been  considered  as  highly  disrespect- 
ful to  the  Government  and  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

'  I  beg  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  that  the  mles  at- 
tached to  the  Press  Reflation  are  expresslv  declared  to  *'  impose  no  irksome 
restraints  on  the  publication  and  discussion  of  any  matters  of  genera]  interest  re- 
lating to  European  and  Indian  affairs,  provided  they  are  conducted  with  die  temper 
and  decorum  which  the  Government  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  living  under 
its  protection  ;  neither  do  they  preclude  individuals  from  offiering,  in  a  temperate 
and  decorous  manner,  through  the  channel  of  the  public  newspapers  or  other 
periodical  works,  their  own  views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  community."  With  profound  deference  to  his  Lordship  in  Coimcil, 
I  beg  to  state,  that  in  offering  my  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  transgressed  the  bounds 
here  prescribed. 

'  1  beg  respectfully  to  submit,  for  the  consicTeration  of  his  Lordship  in  Cound!, 
that  in  every  former  case  of  suppression,  several  previous  admonitions  have  been 
given  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  although  I  am  informed  that  the  general 
tenor  of  the  contents  of  '*  The  Calcutta  Chronicle"  has  been  considered,  for  some 
time  past,  highly  disrespectful,  yet  the  withdrawal  of  the  license  is  sudden  mod 
unexpected,  and  has  not  been  preceded  by  any  authoritative  warning,  to  which  it 
would  have  been  at  once  my  duty,  my  interest  and  my  inclination  to  attend. 

'Knowing  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  the  path  of  an  Indian  Edttory 
I  was  originallv  induced  to  allow  my  name  to  be  sent  into  Government,  in  thai 
character,  with  extreme  unwillingness,  which  was  vanquished  chiefly  by  the 
hope  of  being  instrumental  in  saving  from  destruction  the  property  of  a  poor 
man,  vested  iu  a  paper  that  ha^  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Government ;  and 
the  leniency  shown  by  Government  in  that  case,  subsequentiy,  encouraged  me  ta 
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An  Appeal  to  England  against  the  New  Indian 
Stamp  Act. 

A  VERY  able  and  interesting  pamphlet^  under  this  title^  has  been 
published  during  the  past  months  by  Mr.  Ridgway^  and  if  suflficient 
pains  be  taken  to  give  it  extensive  circulation^  it  cannot  foil  to  ex- 
-"•te  in  English  bosoms  some  sympathy  with  those  whose  cause  it 
so  feelingly  pourtrays^  and  ably  advocates.  In  addition  to  the 
question  of  the  Stamp  Act^  which  is  argued  legally^  politically^  and 
commercially^  there  are  contained^  in  this  pamphlet^  observations  on 
the  condition  of  British  subjects^  imder  the  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  are  pregnant  with  important  matter,  and 
cannot  be  made  too  generally  known.  As  we  have  already  expressed 
oar  own  opinions  on  the  particular  measiu'e  respecting  which  this 
appeal  to  England  is  made,  we  shall,  instead  of  repeating  them, 
give  an  analysis  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  in  the  sentiments  of 
which  we  heartily  and  entirely  coincide,  connecting  the  several 
portions  of  it  which  we  mean  to  extract,  by  such  explanations  as  shall 
place  the  substance  of  the  whole  before  the  reader. 

Af^  a  prefoce  of  16  pages,  stating  the  causes  and  object  of  the 
publication,  the  Appeal  commences  by  announcing  the  edict  of  the 
Indian  Government,  for  raising  a  revenue  by  means  of  stamps^  and 
thus  enumerates  the  objections  to  such  a  measure. 

'  It  is  peculiarly  ill  suited  to  the  habits  and  the  multifarious  small 
transactions  of  the  two  or  three  himdred  thoiisand  Natives  who  com* 
pose  the  bulk  of  our  city  populatkm.  It  bears  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  in£uit  commerce  of  an  infant  and  dependent  state.  It  is 
especially  ill  timed,  as  coming  into  operation  in  the  second  year  of 
profound  peace,  following  a  most  expensive  and  ruinous  war,  which 
has  not  only  dissipated  millions  in  expenditure,  but  absorbed,  by 
loans,  which  are  still  kept  open,  vast  sums  of  individual  saving  and 
capital,  that  heretofore  used  to  seek  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
reproductive  industry.  It  is  impolitic,  as  adding  to  the  burdens 
aad  to  the  difficulties  of  trade  and  manufactures,  at  a  moment  when 
they  are  in  a  languishing  condition  among  us,  consequent  upon  thQ 
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292  An  Appeal  to  Enf^land 

effects  of  the  late  war,  and  the  reaction  of  those  tremendous  shocks 
which  commerce  and  confidence  have  recently  sustained  in  Europe 
and  America.  It  is  unwise  in  respect  to  the  Company,  as  showing, 
in  glaring  colours,  towards  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  the  non- 
identity  of  interests  between  governon  and  goverded^  where  the 
former  are  ttot  only  ^eat  monopolists  and  traffickers,  but  owners 
of  the  universal  rent  of  land«  avowedly  holding  their  lease  of  the 
country  on  the  principle  of  a  private  estate  or  plantation,  from 
which  they  are  to  extfM^t  ail  the  profit  they  <»n,  without  rendering 
account  to  the  governed,  and  without  reference  to  the  necessary 
charges  of  governing  and  maintaining.  It  is  foolish,  as  leading  to 
the  renewal  of  ancient  questions  and  feuds  with  the  King*s  Supreme 
Court  here,  which  was  planted  among  us  in  1774,  expressly  as  a 
counterbalance  and  protection  against  illegal  acts  and  doubtAil 
exactions  of  the  Company*s  governments.  It  is  imprudent,  as 
giving  rise  to  the  mooting  of  many  grave  and  curious  points, 
touching  actual  and  future  relations  between  the  delegated  looai 
authority  of  the  Company's  temporary  and  trading  govemmeDt^ 
and  the  subjects  of  the  King  in  India — in  India  now  /bmiai^ 
recognised  as  a  royal  possession  by  the  kst  charter  of  1813.  It  ia 
inconsiderate,  because  the  Natives  hold  this  new  and  unaccuiiemed 
species  of  taxation  in  especial  abhorrence,  and  have  before  iwi€€ 
successfully  resisted  or  evaded  it,  when  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
the  '  MoffUssil^'  (or  provinces  out  of  the  jurisdiction  and  protectton 
of  the  King's  courts,)  where  the  Company  exercise  absolute  an* 
thority. 

'  But  these  considerations,  though  all  of  them  most  important,  are 
not  what  we  chiefly  desire  should  attract  the  attention  of  our  folk>w- 
subjects  in  Englatkl  at  this  moment 

'  In  this  stage  of  our  pleading,  we  pass  by  the  politl<iaI  and  eco* 
nomical  defects  of  law  stamps,  and  taxed  on  justice  in  any  shape  ; 
the  heavy  bearing  of  taxes  on  transfers  of  (ffoperty  in  rdadon  to  the 
net  revenue  they  produce,  and  to  the  charges  of  levying  ^  and  the 
vexations  and  impediments  they  throw  in  the  way  of  businestt,  and 
of  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  capital* 

'  Our  primary  object  is  a  higher  one ; — we  wouM  fain  interest 
our  countrymen,  if  we  can,  in  the  struggle  we  are  endeavouring  to 
make  against  our  Indian  *"  Stamp  Act,"  as  being  illegal  and  im* 
CONSTITUTIONAL.  It  is  here  we  desire  to  tmike  our  statid — to 
resist  by  all  lawful  means  in  our  power  this  first  instance  of  a  local 
impost)  levied,  as  we  aver,  by  incompetent  authority  $  on  gvoundi 
that  are  to  justify  hereafter  the  imposition  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  of  every  kind  and  degree^  without  our  concurrence,  or  epen 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  meditated  imposts,  and  with  no  other 
limitation  than  the  declared  will  and  pleasure  of  the  authoritiea  set 
over  us.  In  the  nomination  of  those  authorities  we  hare  no  voice  | 
•^-of  their  proeeedingtt  we  are.  aUowed  to  know  ttothingi— tfidf 
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wwBtU  we  have  no  meant  of  appreoiating  $-*they  are  men  with 
whom«  from  the  absence  qf  institutions  of  any  description,  we  have 
DO  organ  of  communicatioQ>  for  Jess  a  due  influence  proportioned  to 
property  ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  they  have  the  most  absolute  power 
over  our  persons  and  fortunes,  and  can  put  down  all  opposition 
offered  to  their  will  in  the  shape  of  petitions,  writings,  printing, 
speakings  or  actions  in  court,  by  the  sununary  deportation  of  any 
obnouous  European  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  without  cause  as  - 
signed/ 

The  writer  neiLt  passes  to'  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Supreme  Council  in  India  is  formed,  and  states,  in  a  very 
accurate  and  forcible  manner,  the  reasons  why  a  body  so  constituted 
is  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  an  unlimited  power  of  taxation  i  as 
t  such  a  corporation  directly  adds  to  its  wealth,  as  well  as  its  patron-* 
Sge,  by  increase  of  taxes,  without  being  accountable  to  the  people 
for  its  expenditure,  or  under  more  than  a  mere  nominal  responsible 
Uty  to  any  other  power  ;     * 

*  If  any  net  revenue  or  surplus  arises,  such  a  government  is  not 
bomd  to  remit  taxes  in  proportion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  narrow 
and  inorant  policy  of  England  has  been,  that  such  should  be  re- 
■nttM  thither  as  tribute,  and  appropriated  to  the  conquerors.  In 
short,  a  conquest  India  is,  and  as  a  conquest  she  has  been  treated. 
This  pernioious  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  Government  is  not 
allowed  to  receive  its  natural  compensatory  mitigation  by  trans- 
fosion  of  the  arts,  the  example,  the  skill,  the  intelligence,  the  capital, 
and  industry  of  the  superior  country  and  race  into  the  inforior.  All 
settling,  all  colonizing,  all  resort  to  the  country,  all  security  of  re-i 
maining  ^dien  there,  all  interloping,  is  rigorously  prohibited,  accept 
to  a  favoured  handful  of  Europeans,  who  are  unlawfolly  bound,  by 
indenture  to  yield  up,  as  the  Company  allege,  every  privilege  and 
birth^right  undier  the  terrible  alternative  of  banishment  from  property, 
femily,  and  connections,  in  the  event  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
Company,  or  its  servants  abroad ! 

*  Thus  the  local  council  of  Government,  from  the  nature  of  the 
doae  anti-colonial  and  proprietary  system,  foebly  checked  at  best 
by  the  controUing  board  of  Indian  ministers,  is  naturally  and  es- 
sentially opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  eonquered  -,  -and  it  is  more 
particularly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
politan cities  of  Bridsh  India,  because  these  are  possessed  of  more 
intdligence,  spirit,  and  wealth,  than  the  mass  of  the  provincial 
population — because  4iey  are  in  some  degree  protected  by  the  King's 
courts,  and  because  these  cities  are  the  great  centres  of  intercourse, 
trade,  and  connections  with  the  mother  country.  What  checks, 
what  guarantees,  what  influences  exist,  on  the  part  of  any  class  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  countervail  such  a  system,  or  to  work  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  its  little  oligarchy  of  a  council  ?  Literally 
none.     We  have  not  even  the  beneQt  of  a  King's  ctucf  Jud^t  or 
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Chancellor  sitting  in  that  body^  as  in  most  royal  d^endencies  ^i^here 
there  is  no  colonial  assembly.  The  commanders-in-chief  are  civil 
ciphers — the  governors  diplomatists,  who  look  to  the  Company  for 
the  usual  close  of  their  services^  a  pension — the  two  other  members 
are  the  Company's  own  dependents,  not  merely  from  habits  of  long 
life  and  gratitude  for  selection^  but  from  present  hopes  of  prolonged 
enjoyment  of  lucrative  office,  if  they  give  satisfaction,  and  future 
hopes  of  succession  to  directorships  at  home  on  the  strength  of 
solicitude  abroad  for  "  fhe  Company**  interest.** 

'  If  we  had  the  nomination,  by  election  among  citizens  of  large 
property,  or  by  any  other  means^  of  even  a  single  member  in  coun- 
cil to  represent  and  watch  over  our  interests — ^nay,  if  there  were 
even  a  single  non-military  member  in  council  whom  we  could  con- 
sider independent  of  the  Company,  and  of  that  powerful  ^*  aristo- 
cracy of  place,"  the  civil  service,  we  might  be  satisfied,  for  scmie 
years  to  come,  at  least,  to  leave  the  power  of  taxation,  and  our 
&tes  and  fortunes,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  council.  But,  constituted 
as  that  is,  and  while  India  remains  excluded  from  almost  any  ^lare 
of  parliamentary  or  ministerial  attention,  and  leased  out  to  a 
corporation,  (a  mercantile  one  especially,)  we  must  loudly  claim  not 
to  be  delivered  over^  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
such  a  body,  harsh^  haughty^  arbitrary,  partial,  and  above  all  secret 
in  its  proceedings  towards  the  subject,  with  wh(»n  it  hQs^  and  can 
have,  no  sympathies — ^nothing  in  conmion. 

'  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  Parliament  never  contemplatectthat  we 
should  be  so  delivered  over,  or  that  the  power  of  unlimited  taxation 
should  be  conferred  on  the  local  Governments  jointly  with  their 
masters,  the  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control.  We  find  no 
enactment  to  that  e£fect  in  any  of  the  statutes.  We  collect  no  such 
intention  from  any  thing  let  fall  by  members  of  either  House  in 
debate  $  nor  is  it,  indeed,  likely  that  an  English  Parliament  would 
ever  delegate  such  wide-sweeping  power  to  any  inferior  authority 
whatever.  But  if  its  habitual  and  salutary  jealousy  of  its  own 
exclusive  "  power  of  the  purse"  had  ever  given  way,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  grant  would  have  been  fully,  explicitly,  and  even  apologe- 
licaJly  conferred^  instead  of  being  left  to  be  gathered  and  inferred 
by  implication.  Yet,  on  no  better  foundation  rests  the  power,  now 
first  assumed,  of  taxing  without  limitation  of  any  kind,  by  authority 
of  this  Government^  (under  private  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Control^)  within  the  city  of  Calcutta.* 

To  this  follows  a  clear  and  succinct  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  town  or  city  of  Calcutta,  showing  it  to  have  been  entirely  of 
En^sh  origin,  founded  before  the  East  India  Company  effected 
any  territorial  conquests  in  Bengal^  and  before  the  Emperor  of  Hin- 
doostan  legalized  these  conquests,  by  conferring  the  government  of 
^lem  on  the  Company ;  and  proving  clearly,  that  firom  this  distinction, 
as  well  as  that  of  having  a  King's  court  of  justice^  it  was  not  intended 
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<liat  it,  Cakufta,  should  be  subject  to  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Company's  Government,  as  the  provinces  of  the  interior.  Of  the 
benefits  of  this  exemption,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  King's  Court 
at  the  Presidency,  the  writer  thus  speaks  : 

*  That  this  legislative  circumscription  on  the  vast  general  powers 
of  the  Company's  Governments  has  been  most  efifectual,  and  not  a 
useless  name,  is  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  a  practical  veto  in  the 
bands  of  the  Court,  in  quality  of  protector  of  the  King's  subjects,  and 
guardian  of  the  laws  of  England  against  the  caprice,  sinister  inter- 
ests, and  love  of  power  natural  to  all  in  authority  j  more  natural  to 
men  who  wield  despotic  power  every  where  beyond  this  little 
charmed  circle ;  most  naturd  to  delegated  proprietary,  leasehold,  and 
trading  governments.  It  is  this  little  ^'  Magna  Charta"  the 
single  rock  and  refuge  of  Englishmen  in  India,  in  the  midst  of  the 
overwhelming  ocean  of  sordid  and  arbitrary  power,  and  under  the 
desertion  and  neglect  of  Parliament,  which  has  raised  this  metro- 
polis to  its  present  vast  and  splendid  position — which  has  made  it 
the  domicile  of  multitudes  of  Native  capitalists,  and  of  many  great 
landholders  whose  estates  are  situated  in  the  Moffussil — and  which 
has  created,  within  the  memory  of  man,  out  ofnothing,  a  prodigious 
and  flourishing  conunercial  port.*  We  ask,  what  of  all  this  would 
have  been  in  existence,  had  Calcutta  been  exposed,  unprotected,  to 
the  fiscal  rapacity  of  a  leaseholding  Company  ?  The  answer  may 
be  taken  from  what  we  see  passing  before  our  eyes,  and  around  us, 
in  the  less  fortunate  provinces  of  our  Indian  empire,  in  which  the 
Company's  thirst  for  revenue  is  not  restrained  by  any  privileges  of 
the  subject,  or  Parliamentary  clog,  in  their  powers  of  indirect  tax- 
ation^ nor  fettered  by  limitations  to  the  indefinite  absorption  of  the 
land  rents,  under  a  fixed  composition  of  permanent  settlement 

'  It  is  to  this  thirst  for  more  money — to  this  impatience  under 
legal  restraints,  and  under  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  that  we  owe  the  present  bold  attempt  to  fix  us  with  new  and 
indefinite  revenue  exactions.  Hence  the  heart-burnings  at  the 
exemptions  of  Calcutta ;  hence  the  lamentations  over  the  districts 
that  were  allowed  to  redeem  their  indefinite  land  burdens  for  a  fixed 
heavy  quit-rent,  and  which  therefore  yield  nothing  additional  by 
periodiod  renewals  of  leases  and  turns  of  the  fiscal  screw,  such  as 
the  Company  continue  to  exercise  on  their  acquisitions  of  later 
date  than  the  permanent  settlement,  in  the  face  of  their  own  solenm 
and  twice-rep^Ued  public  pledges.     Not  content  with  endeavouring, 

*  Twenty  or  twenty-five  French  ships  alone  resort  hither  annoally, 
chiefly  for  mdigo ;  an  article  produced,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelre 
millions  of  lbs.  (worth  in  Europe  about  4,000,000/.)  enHreljfhf  private 
European  intelligence  and  industry,  within  forty  years.  The  annual 
capital  laid  out  on  it  by  the  Calcutta  merchants  and  capitalists  it  nearly 
2,QW>fiO0i.  sterUng. 
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by  ftO  ways,  to  narrow  Hbe  amount  of  the  i^rot^cted  portions,  and 
pcevept  e^teoBion  of  the  system,  they  prematurely  seek  to  deviae 
new  aod  indirect  taxes  in  the  shape  of  excises^  transits,  town  duties, 
house,  shop,  police  and  stamp  duUes,  and  jiMiicial  taxations,  F<ur 
such  exactions,  even  the  protected  districts  Cannot  yet  be  ripe,  until 
tiie  prosperity  and  accumulated  capitals  of  the  new-made  land- 
holders bc^n  to  re-act  on  the  country  at  large,  by  giving  rise  to 
considerab^  fEurmers  in  the  place  of  wretched  metayers,  and  l^ 
creating  a  demand  and  taste  for  conveniences  and  comforts. 

^  The  spirit  of  taxing,  once  roused,  directs  its  pemioiouB  activity 
to  other  places  than  the  protected  districts,  and  the  ineompatiUe 
(Ejects  axe  sought  of  subjecting  the  country  at  large  to  the  thousand 
devices  of  indirect  taxation  $  while,  at  the  sam^  time,  the  "  Oriental" 
revemie  system  is  persevered  in,  of  considering  that  country  as  a 
vast  estate,  of  whidi  the  Government  is  landlord*  and  au^t  to 
dmw  the  rents,  without  being  accountable  for  any  surplus,  or 
expected  to  remit  any  burdens  once  imposed  on  the  tenantry. 

'  The  same  fetal  system  is  naturally  pushed  into  every  fresh 
aequisition  of  territory.  Taxation,  aooordhig  to  the  notions  of  the 
£ast,  ia,  by  a  monstipus  inversion  of  right  principle,  regarded  not 
as  a  contribution  from  all,  proportioned  to  property,  fbr  the  un- 
avoidable charges  of  protection  and  government,  but  as  a  due,  a 
property,  or  right  of  the  state  to  all  it  can  extort,  (leaving  a  hm 
siibaistenoe  to  the  cultivator,)  and  out  of  which  no  more  is  to  be 
eocpended  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  than  is  unavoidable.  It  is 
^ievDus  to  see  such  a  notion  as  ^is  sanctioned  by  repeated  statutes, 
pioviding  for  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  of  this  *'  suri^us 
revenue"  or  ^'tribute"  into  the  British  Exchequer!  or, as  in  (he 
last  charter,  providing  for  the  division  and  appropriation  of  the  ex- 
pected booty  in  certain  shares  (after  paying  cbargta  and  debts) 
io  the  Company  and  to  the  Crown  s  as  if  it  d^d  not  bear  suffieieMl^ 
hard  on  India  to  have  to  pay  for  tkree  govemmeots-'-ihe  local,  the 
direotorial,  and  the  oontrolling^***none  of  them  subfeot  to  any  check 
Ml  expenditure  by  the  unfi^uoate  tax  payers,  and  all  oi  them 
jtealp^sly  concurring  in,  the  exclusion  of  the  Native  and  Crec^  popu- 
lation firom  any  share  in  honouraUe  or  teerattre  public  employ«> 
meat  I— all  concurring  in  eagerly  preventing  India  from  hmefitiBg 
by  the  resort  of  European  capital  and  akill««4n  diacouragiBg  colo*> 
niMtion  or  permanent  residence,  even  of  the  Company's  own  ear* 
vaa^»v'*and  in  simulating  Europeans  of  every  class  to  retnm  to 
Epg1«^nH,  with  their  accumnlatinna  of  capital  y  so  that  the  ihtemid 
administration  of  the  country  is  constantly  shifting  into  fresh  hands, 
and  th^  exelusion  of  all  sympathies  between  governors  and  governed 
eonSequently  rendered  complete. 

'  But  the  land  revenue  is  not  the  only  financial  monster  of  India : 
there  are  two  great  monopolies  not  inherited  by  us  fioos^  qwi  VfifpA 
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pradflocMon*  but  created  by  EagUsh  ingMiaity/  both  of  wMcb  Ml 
witfa  great  severity  on  a  denscpopulation  of  paupers,  Ooe  of  these 
U  partiealarly  grinding,  as  affecting  an  article  (salt)  of  primary 
neoesaity  every  where,  but  no  where  more  ao  than  in  India,  because 
the  indtigent  Natives  exist  on  the  poorest  of  diet — a  handful  of  rice 
or  a  cake  of  toasted  flour,  which  are  neither  palatable  nor  digestible 
without  the  miserable  condiment  of  a  pinch  of  salt  We  pass  by 
the  details  of  this  odious  monopoly  5  its  cruelties,  forced  labour, 
smuggling,  demoralization^  aud  invasion  of  individual  rights — the 
onavQidaUe  accompaniments  of  a  system  that  interdicts  all  making 
and  dealing  in  salt,  except  by  and  for  the  Company,  in  regions  that 
produce  nothing  else,  and  where  salt  low-lands,  vast  jungles,  and  a 
powerful  sunj  combine  to  produce  that  article  in  indefinite  quantity. 
tiet  it  be  aufiicient  to  state  the  bare  &ct,  that  the  salt,  of  which  the 
cost  of  production  is  about  half  a  rupee,  is  bought  (at  the  Com- 
pany's aales)  by  the  wholesale  merchants  for  four  or  five  rupees  $ 
and  ultimately  retailed  to -the  unhappy  consumer  on  the  spot  at  six^ 
well  adulterated  t  with  impurities.  The  opium  monopoly  is  effected 
by  an  equally  unjustifiable  interference  with  manufactiurlng  and 
agricultural  industry  -,  its  culture  is  prohibited  except  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Company,  and  for  the  Company's  sole  advantage.  Its  profits 
are  several  hundred  per  cent. 

^  These  monopolies,  however,  are  now  of  some  half  a  century's 
antiquity,  sanctioned  by  prescriptive  and,  periiaps,  by  implied  recog- 
nitioii  in  Acta  of  Parliament,  like  the  land  tax.  But  a  striking 
proof  of  the  watchful  keenness  for  immediate  gain,  and  for  pushing 
the  advantages  of  an  exhausting  system  of  revenue  to  the  utmost^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  eagerness  of  the  Company  to  extend  this  system, 
not  only  to  each  fresh  conquest,  but  through  the  intimidation  or 
bribing  of  "  protected**  princes,  into  tracts  not  our  own,  where  such 
monopolies  had  never  before  cursed  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants* 
In  our  late  acquisitions  from  the  Burman  monarchy,  the  blessings 
of  our  salt  monopoly  and  land  tax  ^e  already  in  prpgress  -,  our  salt 
system  is  extending  elsewhere  in  every  available  direction  j  and  we 

*  The  orijrin  of  these,  as  every  reader  of  Indian  history  knows,  was  a 
scheme  of  Clive's,  for  adding  to  the  public  emoluments  of  the  h^ 
Civil  and  Military  Servants,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  consumers.  The 
Honourable  Directors  indignantly  aisapproved  of  such  barbarous  and 
illicit  exactions  of  their  servants,  and  forthwith  commanded  that  the 
profits  should  be  given  up — to  themselves  ! — ^MiU,  vol.iii.  p.  367. 

f  Such  Is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  that  they  prefer  the  impure  brown 
salt,  procured  oy  filtrations  tnrougfa  the  overflowed  mud  of  the  sah 
marshes,  and  by  a  hasty  evaporation,  to  that  obtained  from  the  purer  sea 
water  and  solar  evaporation :  not  becanse  they  like  the  earthy  admixture, 
but  because  the  first  is  accompanied  by  a  proportion  of  bitter  and  pun- 
gent  saline  compounds  1  and  thus  they  obtam  a  greater  proportion  of 
muotiiftg'  for  tht^  money,  in  the  very  small  quantity  of  the  ardcle  wMcb 
ili^  ean  afford  thimselves. 
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have  prevailed  on  the  independent,  dependent,  and  semi^iependent 
chiefs  of  the  entire  region  of  Central  India,  for  miserable  gnUutties, 
to  grant  us  the  monopoly  of  opium  in  their  states,  vibich  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  this  produce.  By  this  arrangement,  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  justly-ridictded  system  of  the  Dutch,  in  respect  to 
the  spice  trade,  and  the  conomand  of  the  whole  sea  coast,  the  Com- 
pany has  nearly  succeeded  in  monopolizing  this  valuable  drug  all 
over  India. 

'  Such  being  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  India,  where  the  Com- 
pany has  undivided  authority,  or  influence  equally  powerful  with 
command ; — such  being  the  spirit  which  animates  its  financiers,  the 
jealousy  and  covetousness  may  be  readily  conceived  with  which  they 
regard  a  little  spot  like  the  ancient  settlement  of  Calcutta,  preserved 
in  some  degree  from  fiscal  gripe  by  British  laws,  and  by  a  few 
British  prinleges,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  tribunal  which 
has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  local 
Government. 

'  The  Company  have  long  borne  this  restraint  with  impatience, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  and  destroy  its  conservative  force 
in  regard  to  property  and  person  in  various  ways.  At  first,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  absurdly  obstinate  and  pugnacious  to  a  degree 
which  gave  the  Government  an  advantage,  and  even  a  popularity, 
in  that  struggle  which  led  to  the  partial  curtailment  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  1781.  Before  this,  however,  the  sagacious  Warren  Hastings 
had  found  a  quieter  mode  of  neutralizing  opposition  by  gratify- 
ing some  of  the  Judges  ^  with  lucrative  judicial  posts  under  the 
Company. 

'  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Teignmouth  were  little  disposed  to 
continue  the  fight.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Chief  Justice  Anstruther 
had  been  fellow-labourers  in  the  days  of  antijacobin  and  antigallican 
phrenzy  :  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  patrons,  they  quietly  con* 
verted  the  designed  system  of  irksome  checks  on  the  Government 
into  a  system  of  courtly  connivance  between  the  executive  and 
judicial  powers,  which  has  subsisted  almost  to  the  present  day. 
Lord  Wellesley,  a  brilliant  and  able  governor,  was  the  most  arbi- 
trary of  rulers,  and  the  most  intolerant  of  any  thing  like  oppo- 
sition. A  characteristic  mark  of  the  spirit  which  he  infused  into 
the  Court,  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  he  first  enacted,  and  Anstruther 
first  submitted  to,  a  system  of  "  regulating**  the  press,  which 
sheltered  the  public  conduct  of  British  Judges  from  the  comments 
and  scrutiny  of  their  fellow-citizens.  This  stigma,  (pudet  dicere !) 
the  Judges  have  not  removed  from  themselves  to  the  present  day.*  f 

*  Impey,  Chief  Justice,  was  made  Chief  Judge  of  the  Company's 
prindptd  Court ;  and  Chambers,  Puisn^  Justice,  was  made  Judge  of  a 
captured  European  foreign  settlement  near  Calcutta. 

t  To  show  how  feeble,  after  all,  is  the  real  force  of  the  judidal  or 
leg^ative  veto,  one  memorable  instance  will  suffice  as  proving  how 
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Hie  author  of  the  pamphlet  next  enters  on  the  legal  argument 
against  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Government  to  tax  its  fellow 
Englifih  subjects  at  will,  and  pursues  it  at  great  length  through  all 
its  bearings.     This,  however,  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  which  the 

much  may  be  done  by  a  desi^n^ing  Government  towards  weakening  its 
effect ;  due  advantage  being  taken  of  times  and  seasons,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Judges.    The  press,  in  the  great  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  was  in  all  time  legally  nee,  because  English  law  alone 
prevailed  there.    Yet  the  press  was  reallt/  fettered,  through  the  intimida- 
tiota  wielded  by  governors,  who  have  the  power  of  shipping  off,  and  so 
of  utterly  ruinmg  in  one  hour,  any  British-bom  subject,  without  reason 
assigned— -subject,  indeed,  to  the  mockery  of  Parliamentary  responsi- 
bility.   But  when  Creoles  and  non-British-bom  men  began  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  property,  to  edite  journals  and  write  critiques,  there  was 
no  method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  nor  any  of  nutting  them  down,  except 
by  the  regular  processes  of  the  English  libel  law,  pretty  severe  in  itself, 
and  always  ruinous  in  its  casts,*  in  a  country  where  law  is  thrice  as  dear 
as  in  England.    Governments,  however,  have  an  instinctive  aversion  to 
^e  publicity,  the  canvassings,  and  the  scandal  of  judicial  process,  where 
more  silent  methods  may  serve  their  purposes ;  yet  no  Governor  in  India, 
till  a  Company's  servant  (Adam)  by  chance  filled  that  post,  durinj^  a 
brief  vacancy  m  1823,  ventured  to  insult  the  King's  Judges,  by  askmg 
them  to  approve  and  raster,  as  "  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England," 
an  act  for  summary  foneltures,  and  licenses  of  printing  presses,  at  the 
mil  of  Government,  \vithout  trial  or  cause  shown.    An  unlooked-for 
accident,  however,  placed  the  whole  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Puisn^  Judge  (Sf  acnaughten),  and  he  readily  met 
the  wishes  of  his  temporary  contemporary  in  the  Government.    Betweai 
them  they  got  up  and  registered  the  dcsir^  edict.  It  was  confirmed  joyfully 
by  the  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  and  sanctioned,  on  appeal,  by  a 
Privy  Council,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  members  sitting  3^^' 
ckdly,  who  had  previously  approved  it  in  their  ministerial  capacities  :t  ^ 
is  now  declared  English  law  in  Calcutta.    The  Directors  and  \^^^J^^ 
Contrc^l,  backed  by  such  high  authority,  forthwith  enjoined  «^^jV^^^ 
vemors  at  Madras  and  Bombay  to  get  simUar  edicts  of      J^fSf'Ljiy^^ 
4««^"  passed  by  their  respecdve  Courts.    The  Governor  of  ^P^^^^'. 
(Elphinstonc)  tried,  but  was  met  by  a  signal  and  ^1^^'.^^^*^^  Privy 
two  of  the  three  Judges  denying  that  even  the  a-y^^^^Jy.^^i^  i-ws  o£ 
Council  could  make  an  edict  "repugnant  (as  this  was)  to  Jf^J^^j^esa 
England  j"  and  the  third  assenting  to  the  entire  illegaUty  and  ^^^^^^^\,t 
of  the  measure,  and  only  voting  for  the  registry  ^^^tl^^I.  cau^^ous 
himself  judiciaUy  bound  by  that  authority.  At  Madras,  tue  more 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  the  poiitic  second  edition  of  his  ^oUUc^  ^^civ^  ^^ 


th^po' 


^^C*' 


^  293,  gives,  with  afl  the  sang-Jroidof  a  Governor  abo^^^^' 

mining  a  refractory  journalist,  by  the  mere  costs  *''^  „  »^-i  «\th 

practised  succcsjfuUy  in  India  before  Governors  were  arnaea  ^^^^ 

Ti^t:-^  Bengal  Chronicle  '  of  Decen^ber  1826    which ^^^^^^^^^^         ^^^^ 
pression  passed  on  it  for  pnhli«hing  a  list  of  the  'P^'^^^Bo^rd  of  Control,    «^»^ 
able  CoirndTare enumerated  four  members  of  J^^t^^  stowell,  three  C;uxc* 
Cabinet  Ministers,  inclndmg  the  Chancellor  a  ^>^^^x^i  J«»tic«  of  Bwiffta- 
of  Uie  Common  Lai^  Courts,  a  civilian,  and  an  iMt-v/*^ 
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people  of  England  in  general  will  take  bni  litOe  interei^,  thoagli 
It  may  weigh  with  Parliament  in  eonaidering  the  questioD  $ 
and  is  therefore  proper  to  be  stated  as  a  portion  of  the  Appeal. 
After  going  through  these  arguments  seriatim,  the  writer  supposes 
some  one  to  ask^  '  But  what  have  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  as 
a  community,  to  do  with  this  V  His  answer  to  which  contains  (he 
following  melancholy  and  humiliating  admissions  ; 

'  The,  Grovemment  never  condescends  to  hold  communication 
with  us,  except  by  proelamations,  by  taxing  edicts,  and  by  com- 
mands. All  its  proceedings  are  kept  profoundly  secret  from  us  | 
we  have  no  share  in  its  councils,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  any  wise  res-* 
ponsible  for,  or  sufferers  by,  its  failures.  The  person  and  property  of 
every  Englishman  under  its  rule  lies  at  the  merey  of  those  who 
may  imprison  and  banish  us  at  discretion.  We  exist  here  but  by 
sufferance ;  and  we  are  unceasingly  and  unsparingly  reminded  ot 
our  tenure  by  the  Government  and  its  tools,  if  ever  we  murmur 
against  its  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  We  have  no  voice  in  the 
nomination  of  those  set  over  us.  From  one  end  of  India  to  the 
other,  no  subject  of  England,  European  or  Indian,  has  any  thing  to 
say  in  the  choice  of  one  single  functionary,  from  the  oounciUor  or 
judge  down  to  the  lowest  police  myrmidon.  No  aristocracy — no 
corporations — no  collegiate  bodies — no  *^  institutions"— no  public 
bodies  exist  among  us,  who  might  influence  Government,  or 
through  whom  Government  might  hold  conununlcation  with  its 
subjects,  even  in  the  metropolis,  if  It  were  disposed  to  this  conde* 
scension.  We  are  forbidden  to  censure  the  public  conduct  of  any 
in  authority,  even  of  our  Judges,  under  pain  of  destruction  to  the 
printer's  property,  and  deportation  of  the  European  offender.  We 
are  forbidden  to  meet  in  the  legal  and  constitutional  form>  under 
menaces  of  the  like  extreme  punishment,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Directors**  "  high  displeasure."     We  have  not  even  any  orga* 

Governor  (Munro)  first  sounded  indirectly,  and  refrained  from  exposing 
himself  and  his  employers  to  the  mortification  of  a  public  defeat,  when 
he  found  that  the  Judges  on  that  bench  were  not  likely  to  consent  to  the 
registry  of  the  edict,  if  presented  formally.  Under  this  whimsical 
anomaly,  the  fruit  of  mere  accident,  the  press  is  fettered,  "  by  English 
law,'*  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Calcutta,  and  is  free,  "by  English  law," 
in  the  minor  settlements  of  Madras  and  Bombay  i  Where  are  we  to 
seek  for  the  true  "  English  law,"  under  such  cu-cumstances  ?  Appa- 
rently in  the  passions,  tempers,  and  intrigues  of  Judges  and  Governors  t 

Yet  even  this  curious  history,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
partial  Inroad  was  effected  on  law  and  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
inhabitants,  sufficiently  show  that  the  veto  of  the  King's  Court  is 
some  check  on  the  Government,  and  may  be  of  substantial  value  in  the 
hands  of  courageous  and  independent  Judges.  We  cling  to  it,  therefore, 
with  a  pertinacity  only  equalled  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Company's  ser* 
vants  to  break  it  down  or  sap  its  efficacy.  , 

•  See  the  Sheriff's  announcement  to  the  requisitionists^  thfit  th^ 
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bised  or  mire  method  of  oonmninicatibg  our  grieraiices  to  any  cif 
ihb  natiotml  or  Indian  au^orities  in  England.  And  is  it  from  a 
community  so  situated-^at  the  meroy  of  a  haughty,  secret^  and 
arbitrary  ]power,  vhioh  ia  only  kept  under  by  some  slender  appre- 
hensiona  of  publie  odium  in  England,  and  harassing  discussions 
ikert^  not  by  any  tenderness  for  u«— is  it  from  such  a  coomiunity 
that  sympathy  is  expected  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  masters^ 
who  own  Ho  reciprocal  sympathies  towards  those  they  rule  }  If 
we  are  to  be  taunted  every  day,  as  possessing  none  of  the  rights  of 
li  public,  evM-handed  justice,  at  the  least,  demands  that  we  shall  not 
be  ealkd  upon  in  time  of  need  to  pay  the  contributions  of  a 
public,  or  to  testify  the  feelings  of  one.  If  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  those  who  would  reduce  us  to  a 
point  in  the  scale  so  nearly  approaching  the  servile  state,  must  be 
content  to  reap  as  they  sow — to  put  up  with  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  qualities  of  our  condition.' 

It  18  then  shown,  that,  notwithstanding  aU  these  disabilitiefl,  the 
Inhabitants  of  Calcutta  already  pay  largely  in  taxes  to  the  support  of 
this  paternal  Government.  '  Nevertheless,'  say  its  functionaries, 
•  they  ought  to  pay  still  more/    To  this  it  is  forcibly  replied : 

'  But  we  are  content  to  meet  the  adversary  on  broader  ground, 
and  to  maintain,  not  merely  that  Englishmen  pay  enough,  but  pay 
too  much,  for  the  degree  and  amount  of  benefits  derived  from  the 
Company's  paternal  rule.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  meet  this  sixth 
proposition  fully,  because  the  position  taken  up  is  plausible^  and 
wears  even  a  popular  face.  If,  indeed,  the  Company's  servants  could 
make  good  their  ground,  and  satisfy  the  public  of  England  that  we 
are  cherished  and  fostered  by  the  best  of  governments,  yet  ungrate* 
fully  refuse  to  pay  our  just  quota  of  expense  for  so  many  blessings 
as  we  taste,  wiw  what  decency  could  we  come  before  Parliament  to 
protect  us  aeainst  a  claim  so  reasonable }  The  quid  pro  quo  is  asked 
of  us  ;  nothing  can  be  feirer.  But  what  is  the  real  value  of  this 
quid  pro  quo  to  an  Englishman  in  India,  not  being  within  the  pale  of 
the  Company*s  service  ?  If  our  ingratitude  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  standu-d  of  benefits  conferred  on  us,  the  first  process,  obviously, 
towards  arriving  at  the  truth,  is  to  gauge  accurately  the  dimensions 
of  these  boasted  obligations  with  which  we  are  graciously  loaded. 

'  This  may  readily  be  done  by  a  summary  enumeration  of  the  pri" 
vatkmM  and  the  hazards  to  person  and  property,  which  every  Eng- 
lishman dwelling  under  the  East  India  Company's  beneficent  flag 
has  to  endure.  If  it  be  said,  in  palliation  of  the  evils  in  this  fright^ 
ful  catalogue,  that  they  are  the  conditions  of  a  servitude  which  we 
voluntarily  take  upon  us,  and  if  apathy  or  habit  have  disciplined 


meeting  which  he  had  called  was  forbidden  by  Secretary  Lushington, 
ttttder  uistructions  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  1806. 
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down  English  ears  to  the  point  of  admitting  that  to  be  a  sufllcietit 
excuse  for  those  who  inflict  such  degradations  on  their  distant  ooim* 
trymen,  we  have  but  this  to  urge  in  reply : 

'  "  We  emigrated  hither  by  choice,  if  that  be  indeed  a  free  option 
whidi  compels  the  swarming  of  the  hive  when  peculation  within 
presses  on  subsistence,  and  every  occupation  at  home  is  overstocked 
^th  competitors.  We  were  not  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  disabilities 
which  we  were  to  incur  abroad ;  but,  forbidden  to  colonize  or  settle 
in  India,  we  looked  for  something  of  compensation — to  exemption 
from  certain  local  burdens,  and  to  the  hope  <tf  returning,  enricbed 
ourselves,  to  enrich  our  mother  country.  Deeply  as  we  cannot  but 
feel  the  privations  and  the  degradations  of  our  condition,  we  are  not 
now  appealing  against  these  ^  we  are  but  stating  facts  undeniable  in 
themselves,  though  little  known  to  England.  But  we  do  complain, 
and  loudly  too,  that  while  all  these  disadvantages  are  continued  in 
undiminished  or  increasing  force,  our  compensation  is  withdrawn^ 
and  we  are  distinctly  menaced  with  taxation,  the  amount  and  shape 
of  which,  we  are  told,  is  tp  depend  solely  on  tbe  will  and  pleasure  of 
arbitrary  task-makers,  who  own  no  sympathies  with  us,  nor  we  with 
them.  If  we  are  henceforward  to  be  vexed  with  all  the  novelties 
and  devices  of  taxation,  as  in  England,  grant  us  that  freedom  and 
those  privileges  which  alone  enable  Englishmen  to  support  a  burden 
that  otherwise  would  pass  endurance.*' 

'  The  enumeration  of  disabilities  follows  : 

'  1.  An  Englishman  is  not  free  to  resort  to  the  British  possessions 
in  India,  but  by  license,  revokable  at  will  by  the  granters,  (the  Com- 
pany,) or  by  their  servants  abroad.  The  permission  is  only  obtained 
^th  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  favour,  clogged  with  forms  and  fees, 
and  with  indentures  which  are  interpreted  as  tying  down  the  tole- 
rated interloper  to  submit  himself  unreservedly  to  any  regulations  or 
mandates  of  the  local  Governments,  whether  binding  or  not,  in 
strictness  of  law. 

'  2.  Being  in  India, ''  your  free- bom  Englishman**  is  liable  to  in- 
stant transportation,  not  merely  out  of  India,  but  all  the  way  to 
England,  as  a  close  prisoner  on  board  a  Company's  ship,  on  the  foot- 
ing and  with  no  better  treatment  than  a  common  soldier  or  sailor, 
unless  he  can  pay  heavily  for  better  accommodation.*  He  may  be 
sent,  in  this  way,  from  India  round  half  the  globe,  by  China  f  or 
Bencoolen.t  The  Indian  Governments  contend,  that  he  may  be 
kept  closely  imprisoned,  for  an  unlimited  time,  until  they  can  ship 
him  off.  §     All  this  cruelty  and  wrong  is  inflicted  at  the  simple  wiU 

*  Case  of  Fair,  transported  from  Bombay  by  Governor  Elphinstone, — 
West,  0.  Justice ;  Chambers,  P.  Justice.   . 

f  Case  of  Fair — supra. 

X  Case  of  Amot,  Cfalcutta,  1823-4,  twice  banished. 

§  Case  of  Arnot— fupra.  Case  of  Dr.  Maclean,  Calcutta,  177B.  Case 
of  I>uaiie,  1792.    Lords  Wellesley  and  Comwallis,  OoYemors-Oeneral. 
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«id  pkadture  of  any  Governor,  without  the  obligation  of  assigning  a 
reaM>n  to  the  sufferer,  whose  property,  invested  and  scattered  in  all 
imagiDaMe  ways,  is  therefore  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible 
power  as  his  person.  * 

'  3.  An  Englishman  in  India  is  forbidden  to  travel,  or  to  go  ten 
miles  distance  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  without  special 
leave  :  if  found  beyond  that  limit,  without  the  requisite  passports, 
he  may  be  seized  by  the  meanest  retainer  of  the  Government,  impri* 
soned,  and  sent  back  to  his  bounds.  Refreshing  Proclamations  to 
this  effect  are  periodically  issued  f  in  all  the  gazettes,  with  a  view, 
perhaps,  of  keeping  up  the  respect  for  the  European  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Natives  of  India,  which  the  Company  are  prompt  to 
assure  us  (when  it  suits  their  purpose)  is  so  essential  to  the  support 
of  our  "  empire  of  opinion  !"  Independently  of  the  wantonness  and 
folly  of  this  local  restriction,  so  dearly  cherished  by  the  Company 
and  its  servants  abroad,  we  ask,  with  what  shadow  of  justice  is  it  that 
Secretary  Prinsep  claims  to  call  on  Englishmen,  who  are  thus  con* 
fined  to  Calcutta,  and  barred  from  free  access,  for  themselves  and 
their  industry,  to  the  provinces,  for  taxes  and  contributions  to  gene- 
ral and  provincial  purposes  of  state  government  ?  The  petitioners 
broadly  affirm,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Parliament  could  not 
mean  to  subject  them  to  general  taxation,  was,  because  they  were 
thus  precluded  from  general  access  to  the  provinces.  On  this  argu* 
ment  they  strongly  rely  ^  and,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their 
view  of  the  intention  of  Parlia^nent,  they  quote  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  ihe  only  duties  distinctly  and  specificidly  imposed  on  them  are 
the  customs  of  their  port  of  Calcutta,  and  the  house-tax,  for  munici-' 
pal  and  police  purposes,  imposed  by  the  King*s  justices  of  peace  for 
the  city. 

'  4.  An  Englishman  is  not  only  forbidden  to  resort  to  or  pursue 
his  private  occupations  in  any  district  without  special  license  from 
a  secretary,  but  he  may  not  so  much  as  pass  on  business  or  pleasure 
into  an  adjacent  district  without  similar  permission.     All  these  li^ 
censes  may  be  capriciously  recalled  at  will.     It  is  needless  to  add, 
they  may  be  abused  by  local  authorities  to  purposes  of  official  pique 
or  private  quarrel,  where  one  party  only  has  the  ear  of  Government 
and  in  a  frame  of  society  in  which  all  office  and  authority,  provincial 
as  well  as  metropolitan,  from  the  top  of  the  scale  to  the  bottom, — 
political,  judicial,  fiscal,  commercial,  and  police,  may  be  accurately 
described  as  the  patrimony  of  a  particular  caste.     That  caste,  edu* 
cated  apart  from  others,  and  in  early  youth  trained  to  the  peculiar 
habits  and  ideas  of  the  service  fof  which  it  is  destined,  rises  in  em- 

•  Case  of  Buckingham,  Calcutta,  1823 ;  deported  by  Adam,  Acting 
GoTcmor-General.  _.         rn.*   ^ 

t  For  a  Bengal  specimen,  see  Appendi,x  No.  XVIU.  Those  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  where  the  Governors  are  Company's  own  servants,  are  atUl 
inore  severe  and  overbearing. 
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ployment  by  seniority  |  and  the  members  are  oaturally  imbued  with 
a  strong  esprit'de-corp*  in  favour  of  their  own  order,  and  with  an 
opposite  feeling  for  *'  interlopers*''  Many  of  these  intruders  in  the 
provinces^  in  point  of  personal  qualifications,  as  well  as  the  aeoideDts 
of  birth  and  fortune,  tread  too  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  district 
functionaries  to  be  regarded  as  desirable  neighbours  i  their  eyes,  too, 
are  more  open  to  what  passes  around  them  than  those  of  the  obse* 
quious  Native  population.  Being  greatly  dependent  on  the  oordiallty 
and  goodwill  of  the  Native  and  Creole  inhabitants,  among  whom 
they  exercise  their  industry  and  diffuse  their  o^ital,  a  sense  of  com- 
mon interest,  if  no  higher  motive  be  present,  engenders  mutual  sym- 
pathies, and  gives  the  European  planter  a  natural  weight  in  his  dis* 
trict,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  man  in  office,  if  he  be  a  person 
of  ordinary  mind.  But  for  the  strict  fetters  on  the  liberty  of  discus- 
sion, which  happily  turn  the  balance  again  in  favour  or  authority, 
there  is  no  teiline;  how  much  benefit  might  not  be  mischievously 
Wrought  out  of  this  inconvenient  rivalry  between  the  two  classes  of 
functionary  and  non-functionary  Europeans,  in  the  hands  of  a  bene- 
volent and  impartial  government.  The  almost  universal  hostility  of 
the  functionary  class  towards  the  press  may  be  comprehended  with- 
out much  difficulty  -,  but  a  simple  man  might  possibly  marvel  why 
the  same  hostility  should  be  felt  by  the  benevolent  masters  of  this 
class,  and  still  more  so  by  the  masters  of  those  masters  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  ten  thousand  miles  ! 

'  5.  An  Englishman  in  India  may  not  manufacture-salt  or  opiuoa^ 
two  of  its  great  staples ;  he  may  not  even  openly  purchase  mU  at 
the  Company's  public  sales  )  he  may  npt  deal  in  any  ^reign  opaun 
or  salt }  he  may  not  trade  in  tea  without  a  license  |  his  sugars  and 
rums,  and  other  produce,  are  excluded  from  competition  with  the 
West  India  and  Mauritius  produce  at  home,  and  even  in  New  South 
Wales. 

.  '  6.  An  Englishman  may  not  settle,  colonise,  invest  his  fate  or  his 
fortune,  in  the  soil  of  India ;  he  must  not  hold  or  farm  lands.  This 
is  the  great  and  standing  law  of  the  land,  enacted  in  lT9d,  and  con- 
firmed again  and  again  by  the  Company,  who  regard  this,  and  the 
power  oi  suDunary  deportation,  as  the  comer-stones  of  their  exists 
ence.  One  or  two  rare  and  special  exceptions,  slowly  granted  for 
clearing  a  salt  wilderness,  or  trying  an  experimental  plantation,  dQ 
but  confirm  the  general  rule  j  but  till  that  rule  is  abolished  utterly^ 
no  agricultural  advancement  can  have  place  in  India,  and  we  nuist 
go  on,  content  with  producing  bad  sugar  and  worse  cotton ! 

'  7'  Englishmen  in  India  may  not  meet  together  in  bodies  to  oon*- 
suit  for  their  ccHnmon  protection  or  advantage;  without  special  kave 
firom  Government. .  How  likely  it  is  that  such  license  will  be  given, 
(except  for  the  usual,  and  always  agreeable  purposes,  of  besmearing 
with  valueless  adulation  their  rulers,  past,  present,  and  fiitare,)  may 
be  seen  by  the  obstacles  of  every  sort  whichjon  the  present  occasioii, 
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haye  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  petitioners  to  Parliament.  It  is 
true,  they  have  persisted  in  meeting  5  and  a  petition  has  been  perse- 
vered in  by  an  unexpected  effort  of  unanimity  and  spirit,  that  has 
stnick  a  note  of  alarm  through  the  whole  ranks  of  Government 
functionaries  -,  but  this  high  effort  has  been  achieved  under  peril  of 
the  ''high  DI8PLEA8UBB "  of  the  Mock  Majesty  of  Leadenhall 
Street,*  denounced  against  the  delinquents,  in  menacing  letters  to 
the  Sheriff  of  Calcutta,  and  proclamations  in  the  Government  Ga- 
zette. "  High  displeasure,**  in  the  dialect  of  the  Company,  being 
interpreted  into  plain  English,  means  deportation  of  the  European 
offenders ;  and  if  these  happen  to  have  been  too  numerous  and  re- 
spectable to  render  so  sweeping  a  vindication  of  insulted  dignity  safe 
or  prudent,  we  have  to  thank  the  fears,  and  not  the  good  intentions^ 
of  those  who  possess,  beyond  question,  under  53  Geo.  III.,  full 
power  to  turn  every  European  out  of  the  country,  by  a  simple  war- 
rant to  a  town«major,  under  hand  and  seal. 

'  8.  Europeans  in  India  are  not  only  intimidated  from  giving  free 
vent  to  their  opinions  in  speech  and  writing ;  they  are,  further,  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  communicate  their  thoughts  by  printing,  under 
pain  of  banishment  and  ruin,  which,  in  offences  of  this  nature,  have 
often  been  shown  to  be  no  empty  threaf.     The  circumstances  under 
which  this  prohibition  was  obtained  by  a  Company's  Governor,  from 
a  King's  Judge,  have  been  stated  elsewhere.    Here  it  may  suffice  to 
call  the  attention  of  thinking  men  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  this 
gagging  bill  on  the  population  of  India,  whose  persons  and  property 
are,  more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  so  many  men,  linked  together  in 
auUiority,  all  over  the  country — men  who  have  so  little  to  fear  from 
superiors  of  their  own  caste,  for  any  abuses  or  vexations  they  may    ^ 
commit^  and  who  are  restrained  only  (where  they  are  restrained  at 
afl)  by  dread  of  public  opinion.     Hypocrisy  or  fatuity  may  assert 
that  the  press  of  England  is  an  efficient  check  of  Indian  n>|f™^>  ^^ 
if  that  engine  couW  be  brought  into  effectual  play  without  bemg  fed 
by  information,  and  directed  by  opinions  fuUy  and  freely  expressed 
on  the  spot !  or,  as  if  it  had  been  found  so  easy  a  matter  heretotore 
to  divert  the  smallest  portion  of  English  sympathy  or  newspaper 

•  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  spirit  which  animates  tj^f"^"^^^.^^!^^ 
gentlemen  in  the  liieteenth  century,  in  their  admimstraUon  of  a  great 
dependency  of  the  empire,  by  the  following  quotation :  , 

'Those   orders'  (of  the  Directors)  ' -^^^^^^JM^P?"^^;;^^^^^^ 
GoTemment toproA,-^./  "  all  deliberative  ^/^'^^^''j"''^^^^^ 
India  under  the  license  and  protection '  ^'•?'^^'*^^;iu^5^  avowed  object 
able  Company,  and  more  esiJ^cially  such  ««  ^^^J.^SL^^^^ 
the  consideration  oUU  ea^tent  0/ the  ptnrers  o/he^^ 

Secretary  Lushington  to  Sheriff  Plowden,  ^^^^f^^f^nJent  renew  the 
dix.  No.  IX.     Query— After  this  specimen,  will  Parliameu 
Company's  lease  ?' 

Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  i^  ^ 
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f  In  all  the  discussipns  that  have  lately  taken  place  en  (his  import- 
ant topic  of  the  Indian  press,  its  wily  adversaries  have  incessantly 
and  successinlly  laboured  to  give  a  poHHcal  character  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  to  work  on  the  fears  and  the  passions  of  the  *'  most 
thinking  p^ple  "  of  England^  who  know  little,  and  care  less,  about 
India,  and  are  content  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  the  guidance 
^  the  very  men  who  have  a  manifest  and  sinister  interest  in  extend- 
ing their  own  power,  and  silencing  all  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint. ^ 

•  To  thoj^  wha  gravely  di^^our^e  to  u#  ^  ^ colonialpr<^9mi««il'^  aft^^Pr 
responsibility  to.  courts,  privy  vouncils,  ^r  Lor^^  aAQ  Con^^op^^  we  W*Jf 
be  permittea  to  answer  with  a  sn^ile ;  or,  if  tliat  be  indecoroi^^  we  may 
simply  remind  them,  that  not  merely  the  ordinary  charjres  of  Boglisn 
iav,  bu^  tripU  ?qst^  m  inflicted  qiji  the  phwliff  who  SmOJ  &il  W  his 
aptioi^  ^  ^d  tbat,  ccmsideripg  tbe  pqwer  o<  the  »4v«r«anr,  9fi^d  the  dui- 


or  Rarliamentary  Committees,  a  majority  of  the  members  pn  any  occasioii 
will  u^talfy  consist  of  tl^e  very  fynctionaries  who  have  alreacfy  sanctioned 
the  \vir(Mi^  v^  their  executive  capacities.*  As  for  FarliaD^ent  itself,  witk 
due  ^^ve^e^^  bf  it  »®<*^«,  W^e^  ms  popr  and  Wiplew  iadifidnaW 
hope  m  justice  trotm  th^t  illust^puj  bo^y  against  the  pow^u^  \s)4Ji^ 
Company,  oif  a  noble  Qoy^ftp;-?  Too  tr^e  It  is,  th^t  ever  wccOie 
creation  pf  ^  JVunisterial  Board  of  Control  tl\e^e  is  ^q  Iq^ejC  ^be  dis- 
position to  scrutinize  the  oppressions  of  the  Company  or  tueir  senants  ; 
ti^itk  every  act  of  these  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  naturally 
identifies  himself,  and  Muister^  with  khn,  and  the  majoiity  of  JWlia- 
mentwithlV"^ 

T^ey^  is,  in  t^t^,  ^o  cl^f  ek  ^  tk^  a^rase  af  tWs  moitttrou^  pmw  mi 
Uan^^CM^tw,  b^t  <he  ten\per  and  pfrspn^l  gentkneia^c^^ioiM^  of  % 
uovevnp.r,  \vUb  spwe  wpprehensiveness  of  public  ^mnio^  if\  ^^i^lai^d, 
wh^n  fortunately  the  uoverngr  happens  to  be  a  nobleman,  ha^nf  ^a 
English  reputation  at  stake,  and  habituated  to  pay  some  deferepce  to  tb^ 
feoHi^s  of  kis  countrymen.  As  to  Company^  servants,  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  India,  and  to  whom  notoriety,  even  for  abuse  of  power,  is 
often  the  only  chance  they  have  of  being  knpwn  in  England  at  i^,  t|icy 
are  but  too  ready  to  exercise  this  atrocious  violence,  whenever  power 
fclk  into  tkeur  hands  and  opportunity  serves.  We  have  seen  one  of  them 
wield.  It  to  intimidate  refractory  jurors  or  magistrates,t  and  another 
WWoy  it  to  consummate  the  rum  of  a  mercantile  house  which  had  the 
Qiistortune  to  incur  *'  hi^h  displeasure.'^|  In  truth,  it  ^  an  eaffkie  of 
flQwei:  too  monstrpus  to  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  any  man,  or  any 

t  Case  of  Parry,  at  Madras,  1809-10.— Barlow,  Governor. 
:  Case  of  Lamb  and  Rumbold,  1823.    Hyderabad  Papers.  WUiam  Nbmt 
and  Co..-Adwn,  Govefnor-Gfeneral  j  MetoOfe,  iUiidwit.         ^^  ^^^ 
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f  9.  Ad  EDglisfaman  in  India,  beudes  being  deprived  of  tbe  chief 
benefits  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  means  of  the  vide  and  sweep* 
ing  engine  of  summary  transportation  without  trial,  is  further  de* 
prived  of  the  advantage  of  trial  by  jury,  in  all  civil  case^.     The 

— ^ '  '  ...        -  -  .  I    •   •  I  .  lai 

set  of  men; — ^it  is  applicable  to  every ille^  or  odious  purpose ;-^it  may 
serve  to  dispose  of  a  troublesome  litigant,  who  presumes  to  question 
civil  matters  in  tbe  King's  Court  with  Government  or  the  Company's  ser-i 
vants  ;*  and  it  is  as  usefld  to  pimish  those  whom  law  would  not  casd- 
gate,t  as  to  get  quietly  rid  of  those  whom  law  mi^t  visit  too  severely ;% 
It  has  been  known  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  society  for  the  suppressien 
of  vice — to  exert  its  virtuous  indignation  a^unst  the  fridlties  of  females 
in  humble  life,  or  to  frown  on  the  illicit  importation  of  a  "  stage 
player."§  It  b  but  the  other  day  we  have  seen  intimidation  in  this 
shane  brought  into  play  against  the  abhorred  free  trade,  by  the  most  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  petty  government  in  sdl  the  world--that  of  Penangi 
which,  among  numberless  other  vexatious,  has  chosen  to  commence 
qucsi&onittg  tht  titlei  to  residence  of  the  enterprising  adventurers  from 
Lirerpoc^  and  liondon,  who  have  rsised  out  of  nothing  that  new  and 
fiomishinff  seat  of  commerce,  Singapore. 

The  mischiefs  of  this  detestable  power  of  supunary  banishment  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  completed  and  published  acts  only,  but  by  its 
terrors,  its  open  menaces,||  or  well-understood  kints.  It  is  as  corrupt- 
ing to  those  who  employ  it,  as  degrading  to  the  unhappy  victims  against 
whom  it  is  directed*  It  stands  naked  and  alone  in  the  place  of  all  law,V 
supersedes  all  necessity  of  good  government,  and  is  the  consolation  and 
renige  of  all  evil  judges  or  inept  or  culpable  administrators; — it  si- 
kbces  honest  opinion,  puts  down  mdependent  criticism,  intercepts  useful 
information,  quiets  the  vehemence  of  defence,  and  gags  the  clamours  of 
comphdnt.  The  hackneyed  grounds  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  be  justiv 
fied,  are  all  of  them  contemptible  and  unreal,  existin||[  only  in  the  terrified 
imaginations  of  the  weak,  or  the  devices  and  desires  of  the  wicked  | 
for  ne  is  wicked  who  loves  power  over  his  fellows  for  power's  sake  ; 
and,  disguise  it  how.we  will,  love  of  power,  and  nothing  dse,  is  the  true 
object  for  which  the  Company  and  its  servants  cling  so  tenaciously  t<> 
this  precious  remnant  of  exploded  monopolv.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
odious  power,  however,  must  be  giyen  up,  or  mil  be  wrung  from  tbrm  by 
the  roused  spirit  of  England :  untu  that  consummation  shall  take  effect* 
it  is  frivolous  to  talk,  and  fruitless  to  hope,  for  really  good  government 
er  for  substantial  improvement  in  India. 

•  Proceedings  at  Madras,  1809-10 — Camatic  Debts. — ^Barlow,  Governor; 
StraDge,  Chief  Justice. 

t  Case  of  the  two  brothers,  Betts,  indigo  planters,  deported  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  which  the  kw  would  have  visited  with  fine  or  imprisonment  in  a 
Creole  or  Native  ;  1824,  Beagal. — Lord  Amherst,  Govemor^G^wral. 

I  Cases  of  Lindsay  for  swindling,  and  of  the  three  Pederasts,  Bengal.— 
1820-21.— Liord  Hastings,  Governor-General.    Cases  of  Revely  and  of  Halir 
burton,  the  Sheriif  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  both  private  merchants,  1827,-*  ' 
Fullerton,  Governor. 

i  Case  of  Lee  Lewis,  Bennd,  1791. 

II  Cases  of  Buckingham,  Bombay,  1816.— Nepean,  Governor  ;  of  Scrampor 
MissioDaries,  Bengal,  1808. — ^Lord  Minto,  Governor-General. 

f  Ciises  of  Williamson,  Bengal,  1796.— Shore,  Govcrnor-Oenr ral  j  of  Leet« 
Jiart,  Bengal,  1809.— Lord  Minto,  Govcraor-Ganeral. 
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Bench  of  Judges  took  on  themselves,  on  their  first  arrival  in  17^4, 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  civil  jurors,  under  a  construction  of  the 
Royal  Charter,  which  was  strenuously  disputed  at  the  time,  both  at 
their  own  bar,  and  in  fruitless  petitions  to  Parliament.  The  only 
good  reason  assigned  for  the  usurpation  was  the  scarcity  of  compe- 
tent men  to  sit  on  juries — an  objection  which  no  longer  exists  in 
Calcutta.*  It  is  an  undoubted  grievance  for  an  Englishman  to  be 
barred  of  this  important  birthright.  There  are  many  issues  of  fact, 
connected  with  equity  suits,  and  there  are  numerous  questions  of  da- 
mages between  parties  which  can  never  be  adjusted  satisfactorily  but 
by  Sie  verdict  of  feUow-citizens.t 

'  If  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  enforced  by  actions  and  penal- 
ties, and  exchequer  proceedings,  such  as  this  Stamp  Act  abundantly 
promises  us,  shall  be  established,  this  grievance  will  be  infinitely 
aggravated,  since  the  Government  will  become,  in  fu^t,  parties  in  a 
multitude  of  civil  suits  with  individuals,  which  it  would  be  contrary 
to  all  constitutional  law  and  justice  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  Judges,  holding  their  places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Indian 
Minister — ^the  approver  of  the  law. 

'  There  have  been,  and  there  are,  individuals  on  the  Indian  Bench 
who  would  do  honour  to  any  Court  in  England  ^  but  history 
already  tells  us  of  some,  and  does  not  yet  tell  us  of  others^  con- 
cerning whom  so  much  could  not  safely  be  said.- 

*  It  is  not  the  least  inconvenience  of  the  system,  that  the  Beodn 
when  full,  only  consists  of  three  Judges— a  despicable  eooiuHBy 
having  lopped  off  the  fourth.  In  consequence,  deaths  and  perio*- 
dical  retirements,  (without  any  provision  for  fillhig  vacancies  on  the 
spot,)  leave  us  frequently  with  only  two  Judges,  and  not  unfVe- 
quently  with  but  one  on  the  bench.  Even  with  two  present^  the 
judgments  of  the  Court  and  its  verdicts,  in  quality  of  Jury,  are  the 
judgments  and  verdicts  of  a  single  Judge — the  senior..  At  his 
mercy,  for  the  time  being,  lie  laws  and  liberties,  |  perscm,  property, 

'1   ■  ■ 

♦  Mr.  Wynn's  Jury  Bill,  1826,  excellent  so  for  as  it  ffoes,  lyrovldes 
an  abundant  supply  of  mrnifia/ jurors,  hut  says  nothing  of  art/ juries. 

t  An  innocent  man,  libeUed,  is  deterred  from  brin^udf  his  action— -the 
only  mode  of  truly  clearinf|r  his  character,  (as  it  admits'of  justification,) 
because  he  is  taunted  as  seeking  a  bench  verdict,  and  Hein^  afraid  to  go 
b^ore  a/wy.  If  he  indicts  the  libeller  before  ^jury,  he  is  taunted  with 
takinjr  a  course  which  hinders  all  justification  of  the  libel ! ! 

t  Strange,  C.  J.,  Madras,  1809,  (two  Judges  present,  and  Soffiran, 
P.  J.,  strongly  dissenting,)  ruled  that  GoTemor  Barlow  should  be  suf- 
fered to  prevent  the  printing  of  a  trial  in  which  a  Jury  had  given  a  ver- 
dict obnoxious  to  his  Government. 

Macnaughten,  P.  J.,  (alone  on  the  Bench,)  Bengal,  1823,  passed  Uie 
law  for  subjecting  the  press  to  Government  Licenses,  revocable  at  plea- 
sure; while  a  fullBenchi  at  Bombay,  (1826,  West,  C.  J.,)  dedarea  tiie 
same  regulation  repugnant  to  law  1 
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and  even  life;,  inasmucli  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  pardon^  or  com- 
mutaiion  in  criiiunal  matters,  is  vested^  not  in  the  Executive,  but  in 
the  Court  itsdf.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  this 
gricviiiice  of  a  scanty  Bench,  that  from  2ie  systematic  negligence 
and  a[>aihy  about  Indian  affairs  which  so  remarkably  characterise 
the  legisktion  of  England  for  this  great  dependency,  the  CJourt  is 
lel^  to  exercise  a  far  wider  power  of  interpreting,^  defining,  and 
making  taws,  than  consists  with  sound  principles,  or  becomes  the 
judiciai  ofHee  in  well-regulated  policies. 

*  10.  An  Englishman,  in  India,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
m  the  event  of  failure  in  business,  as  there  are  no  bankrupt  or 
general  insolvent  laws  in  force.  He  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
any  creditor  ^  and  this  is  one  of  the  perils,  or  hazards,  or  disabi- 
lities of  bis  condition  in  India,  compared  with  his  position  in  his  own 
country.  It  is  a  disadvantfige  from  which  th,e  natives  in  the  pro- 
vinces jirc  comparatively  tree. 

'  !!•  To  sum  up  the  catalogue  of  disadvantages,  either  directly 
mpoMed  by  the  acts  of  the  authorities  at  home  and  on  the  spot,  or 
suffered  to  remain  in  force,  without  any  zealous  endeavour  of  the 
highly- influential  Governments  in  India  to  have  these  disadvantages 
removed^  Englishmen  in  India  have  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  any 
men,  or  any  measures  -,  no  organs  for  holding  communication,  or 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  wishes  to  the  powers  that  be,  here  or 
in  Bnglaiid.  They  are  now  declared  liable  to  secretly  devised  taxa- 
tion, unlimited  in  kind  or  degree ;  they  exist  but  by  sufferance  in 
the  ccmntry,  and  are  subjected  to  the  closest  surveillance  and  jea- 
loos  watckfolness  while  they  remain.  If  they  are  protected  by  the 
military  power  of  the  Government  from  the  personal  perils  and 
hazards  of  war,  their  property  is  subjected  to  the  most  violent  and 
sudden  flifctuations,  by  the  financial  measures  consequent  to  rash, 
ill-managed,  or  unsuccessful  hostilities.     Even  in  times  of  profound 

*  Case  of  Nuudcomar,  1776.  English  Statute  Law  of  forgery  de- 
clared hppUcaltle  to  India.  Impey,  C.  J.,  con?icted  and  executed  him. 
Tlie  Statute  Gi<>.  II.  has  since  been  declared  not  to  apply  to  India !  and 
foc^ery  h  piu^i^lied  only  with  transportation.    See  MUl,  vol.  iii.  p.  563. 

Case  of  Grant,  Bengal,  1809,  Russell,  C.  J.  Law  of  arson  declared 
applicable.  Capital  conviction  foUowed  on  this  boyish  frolic  of  a  mis- 
chievous Cadet !     Sentence  commuted  to  transportation  to  New  South 

Cases  of  Duane,  1793,  Bengal,  Chambers,  C.  J.;  and  Arnot,  Bengal, 
1823,  Macnaughten,  P.  J.  (two  Judges  present).  Similar  cases  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  decide  if  Government  could  imprison  indefinitely.  The  two 
decisions  contradictory  to  each  other  in  every  point !  Query — ^Which  is 
ttow  the  true  law  ?       ' 

See  cases,  recently,  of  landed  tenures,  (1827,  Grey,  C.  J.,  Benpl,)  the 
subject  of  petition  now  before  Parliament,  as  having  unsettled  all  former 
decisions.  See  also  numerous  cases  in  the  Supreme  Conn,  declaring* 
pro  re  nata,  what  English  laws  were  and  were  not  ^plicable  to  Iudia% 
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peace^  when  the  public  trearaiy  Is  overflowing,  and  sofpldseB  mid 
tributes  are  under  remittance  to  England,  individaal  property  Is  ex- 
posed to  sudden,  unequal,  and  extreme  Huetuations,  owing  to  the 
cautious  and  profound  secrecy  with  which  a  reserved  and  hmig^f 
Government — as  if  to  show,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  opposition 
of  interests  between  Hs  subjects  and  itsdf-Hlevises  and  executes  its 
financial  operations  on  the  public  debt. 

*  In  countries  where  the  government  reflects,  and  represents  the 
governed,  measures  for  raising  or  paying  off  loans,  and  for  in-* 
creasing  or  reducing  rates  of  public  interest  or  exchange,  are  con- 
ducted with  a  publicity  which  gives  time  and  opportunity  for 
delibenrtion  and  choice;  which  has  the  effect  of  more  or  less 
equalizing  and  distributing  the  individual  losses  which  must  follow 
in  the  train  of  sUch  financial  arrangements,  however  necessary  and 
laudable.  Under  our  dose  system  of  Indian  Government,  very 
opposite  effects  are  produced ;  and  these  bear  by  so  much  the  more 
severely  on  Englishmen^  because  they  cannot  invest  their  fortunes 
in  landed  estates,  but  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  public 
stocks,  as  the  best  available  security  for  trust  funds,  settlements^ 
partnerships,  societies,  foimdations,  and  the  like. 

'  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  privations,  disabilities,  and  disadvan- 
tages, under  which  Englishmen  suffer  in  India.  This  is  the  sort  of  quid 
pro  guo— these  the  blessings  enjoyed  under  the  Company's  protec- 
tion in  India — for  which,  it  is  gravely  said,  they  ought  to  testify  so 
much  gratitude,  and  to  press  forward  eagerly  with  offers  Of  the  last 
shilling,  whenever  it  shall  please  their  honourable  lords  and  masters 
to  require  the  sacrifice  ! 

'  Of  a  truth,  it  behoved  the  Bengal  Secretary,  and  it  will  now  be 
incumbent  on  the  partisans  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  draw  a 
very  highly-coloured  picture  indeed  of  the  benefits  of  their  system 
of  government,  if  they  would  set  off  a  counterbalance  to  the  detail 
of  hardships  here  sketched  out.  That  detail  has  not  been  volun- 
teered by  us,  or  brought  forward  in  the  vain  expectation  of  imme- 
diate relief.  Our  hopes  of  this  must  be  |!K>stponed  till  the  period 
shall  arrive  when  the  Company  seek,  as  seek  they  will,  a  renewal 
of  all  their  privileges  and  all  then*  power,  at  the  expiration  of  their 
present  lease.  That  will  be  the  season  when  they  must  render  an 
account  of  their  long  stewardship  $  when  they  may  be  dnUenged, 
with  effect,  to  the  proof  of  the  good  they  have  done  to  all  the 
dasses  of  the  King^s  subjects^  over  whom  they  have  been  permitted 
to  exercise  despotic'*''  sway. 

*  This  desii^nation  of  the  Company's  claim  to  power,  at  "  despotic^'' 
is  none  of  onr  in?enting,  but  taken  from  the  months  ef  their  own  hired 
pleaders,  as  anv  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the  la^  House 
Debates  in  \S24,  and  the  Privy  Council  Amments  of  1825,  on  the 
Press  ^UMtion.    Tha  speeches  of  tiieir  Counsel^  a  eertafai  Mr.  Inpey,  al 
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'  OtLt  pt^^e^t  ta^k  hA  b(M^  p\it  tl|)oh  tld;  dt  thi^  thus  ikhd  pM^-, 
by  the  plausible  bold  pret^tisibn;  bonreyed  in  ^ebt^&taf  y  PHilseii^S 
M8erti6h>  thai  whereas  we  et^oj  so  many  advantage  under  the 
Conipaii^'s  fbag,  it  is  "  ju$t,**  that  we,  who  pafr  "  Nothing**  in  retumi 
shottid  heneefotward  paf  nluch. 

'  We  imve,  th^H^fof e,  htefi  bbliged  to  show,  hot  only  that  w« 
already  do  pik^  r^rf  hedVily,  bht  that,  hstead  of  r^quh'ittg:  adiran^ 
tages,  we  suffer  manifold  and  weighty  dt^advantdges.  Where  la 
oir  return  for  thos^  payments^-where  our  compensations  for  those 
efiUr 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  this^  to  shoHI 
the  uigent  necessity  of  immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature)  to  amend  such  a  state  of  things  as  tkis ;  but  we  must 
subjohi  what  follows : — 

'This  ibilch^  at  l^ast^  is  notorious  ih  Bengal : — 

'  1.  fiiibrthbUs  a^e^rd  bf  i^Uses  ait  Still  undecided  ill  the  CouttSi 

'  2.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  body  of  the  p^ajjl^ 
die  smallest  share  in  the  administration  of  justice/ by  theli- own 
andent  jury  bft'  arbitration  system. 

'  i.  No  attempt  at  syst^matib  legislation  ha^  b^n  made :  IM 
oM  cditfusfed  tnfedley  df  M ohattimedaii,  Hiiidoo,  ahd  BHtisti  Ifti^ 
prevails,  ah-eady  ^Welled  to  an  inordihatfe  built;  Setieflcihl  td  lawyeH; 
but  hot  to  Clients; 

•  4.  Arbitrary  detentions,  and  holding  to  ball  of  petsbhs  stis^fectfed 
of  being  suspicious — of  starving  parties  aiid  indigent  tcif wewes,  fV)t 
indefinite  pi^riods,  still  prevail. 

'5.  Justice  is  not  cheap  and  accessible  to  the  poor  ;  it  comes  not 
as  in  such  a  primitive  condition  of  society  it  should  coioae,  "  to  every 
man*!  door;*' 

'6;  IttitituUon  fees,  and  other  taxes  on  justice^  in  ^^ery  st^ge, 
thottgh  ackhowlfedged  bv  tOl  ecottdtaists  and  phUosopbers  to  »^^^^^. 
l^ary  toaU  sbundprinciples,  dfteri  Productive  tif  the  er^testiii^^ 
tice/and  though  of  doubtful  legality,  flourisb  m  hff  thfeir  tbtmet 

^'^"Venality  and  corruption,  to  a  frightful  ^^''^^^J^, 
tebordhiate  m  eitipettdiary  branfches  of  the  pdUfce  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
11  is  notorious  that  persons  robbed,  id  m^hy  ^^^»  ?^^^^.^^^ 
the  feet,  thtou^ii  feat  of  losing  time,  and  sehding  good  money 

had*  4  «_1       rt^^TT 

'  8.  Violence  and  arbitrary  pnmshmeoiBprey^^^»^^J^^_____ 

the  former  pl«e,  are  edifying  for  the  J'«2'*£,^'1^S^^^^ 

atoerted.    fie  Wys,  "Wile  me  hare  ^^^^^Tb^a^Lriv ;  i^^'i,^^T'\V 

meat  of  India,  ttiat  Government  «"*'  "'"["^the  iX  Housi,  9th  July, 

ti«en  M :  it  wiU  always  be  «<>;"— ^*'{«|4 

1824.-Oriental  Merild  for  Atigtist,  18»4. 
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muBt,  where  such  eweepisg  power  and  influence^  with  diecks  so 
feeble^  are  intrusted  to  remote  local  authorities,^ 

'  9.  The  GoTernment  evinces^  in  the  rare  cases  which  individuals 
have  courage  to  bring  to  its  notice,  coldness  and  apathy,  to  say  tiie 
least,  in  investigating  complaints,  and  an  habitual  leasung  to  tiie 
support  of  authority — the  very  reverse  of  what  ought  to  be  its  dispo- 
sition, where  all  the  functionaries^  high  and  low,  are  members  of  a 
privileged  class.* 

'  10.  "  Vigour  beyond  the  law"  is  still  put  in  force,  to  take  the 
place  of  equal  laws  -,  and  particularly  against  o£fending  or  obnoxious 
Europeans  in  the  provinces.f 

'11.  No  material  step  has  been  taken,  though  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  James  Stuart,  (before  he  became  a  Director,  at  LeaU,) 
and  so  many  other  exoellent  authorities,  towards  throwing  the  po- 
lice^ and  the  preservation  of  ihe  peace,  into  the  hands  of  its  natural 
conservators — ^the  native  gentry  of  superior  intelligence^  education, 
and  influence. 

'  12.  The  higher  classes  of  Natives  are  still  carefully  excluded, 
notwithstanding  the  advice  of  the  ablest  men  in  India,  from  every 
participation  in  employments  of  a  high,  lucrative,  and  honourable 
description.  All  such  are  jealously  reserved  for  the  conquerors  ;  and 
by  this,  and  the  puerile  or  hypocritical  dread  of  European  coloniza- 
tion,^ all  gradual  amalgamation  and  fusion  of  the  European,  Native, 
and  mixed  races^  is  e£Pectually  hindered 

— 

•  See  the  printed  memorials  to  the  Court  of  Directors  by  Hay, 
an  Indigo  planter,  r.  Wollen,  1826.  Becher  (John),  an  Anglo- Asi- 
atic Contractor,  v.  Blunt,  1827.  Case  of  the  son  of  the  excellent,  but 
obnoxious  Rammohun  Roy,  v.  Molony  and  others,  1827.  See  printed 
cases  of  Middleton,  1825,  and  Becher  (Charles),  1826,  v.  Blunt. 

'\  Case  of  the  brothers,  Betts,  1824,  Indigo  planters,  arbitrarily  sent 
away  in  the  critical  height  of  their  manufacturing  season,  and  transported. 
The  Court  of  Directors  were  glad  to  hush  up  this  transaction,  by  an  rm- 
mediate  permission  to  the  injured  parties  to  return  to  India,  as  they 
hushed  up  Mr.  Arnot's,  by  a  ^ft  of  1,600/. ;  but  the  sufferers  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  plantations  at  a  ruinous  loss.  Case  of  Lamb 
(W.Talmer  and  Co.,)  1823,  deported,  but  allowed  in  1B2S5  to  return ; 
and  since  mocked  by  the  prospect  of  redress,  still  withheld.  No  case  of 
oppression  and  ruin  ever  occurred,  even  in  Indian  annals,  that  more 
loudly  calls  for  justice :  it  will  remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  Company, 
and  on  the  memory  of  Governor  Adam. 

X  Be  it  noted  here,  once  for  all,  that,  in  arguing  the  colonization 
question,  the  Company's  advocates  always  sophistically  affect  to  consider 
it  as  if  the  introduction  of  a  numerous  class  of  white  labourers  was  the 
thing  contended  for.  Not  so !  We  only  contend  for  admitting  freelvthe 
^ew  who  can  afford  the  cost  and  risk  of  emigrations  to  India ;  and  of 
mauitaining  themselves  when  they  arrive.  The  Courts  and  Laws  are  suf- 
ficiently stronfjr  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  colonists  depriving  the 
Natives  of  theur  land  or  property,  unless  with  tl^  consent  for  value  r^• 
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Id.  The  AnglQ-Iiidian  Creoles  are  retained  in  the  most  de- 
pressed condition— excluded  from  all  branches  of  the  Company's 
service,  and  all  valuable  public  employment*  If  a  more  liberal 
statesman^  such  as  Lord  Hastings,  takes  advantage  of  a  time  of 
need  to  introduce  a  selected  few,  even  into  the  irregulars  of  the 
Company's  army,  as  in  1817,  they  are  deprived  of  their  commissions, 
and  ungratefully,  mischievously,  and  insultingly  dismissed,  (with 
breathless  haste,)  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  love  no  intruder^ 
on  that  monopoly  of  patronage,  which,  in  a  body  86  constituted,  is 
abused  to  individual  gratification  and  family  benefit,  instead  of  being 
exercised  by  the  Collective  Court  as  a  public  trust.  Almost  every 
dispatch  from  the  Directors  contains  an  afiPronting  repetition  of  their 
scnipuloos  jealousy  in  excluding  any  taint  of  Indian  blood  from  their 
service ;  and  each  such  repetition  is  proclaimed,  in  their  gazettes 
and  general  orders,  in  the  most  public  and  galling  manner  :*  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  warning  held  out  by  the  impressive  lessons 
of  America ! 

'  14.  The  Company  continue,  up  to  thb  hour,  to  violate  their 
most  solemn  and  not-forgotten  pledges  of  a  permanent  land  assess- 
ment  in  their  western  provinces,  and  persist  in  pushing  the  rack-rent 
system  to  the  uttermost  wherever  they  can, 

'15.  In  many  places,  particularly  under  the  favourite  Madras  re- 
gime of  Sir  T.  Munro,  the  collector  of  revenue  exercises  judicial  or 
police  functions — an  union  truly  unnatoral  any  where,  but  most  of 
all  so  where  the  revenue  consists  of  the  rent  of  land,  and  of  monopo- 
lies of  articles  of  the  first  necessity.  The  power  of  inflicting  corpo- 
ral punishment  for  revenue  offences  is  vested  in  these  collector- 
prefects  of  police  and  their  assistants. 

'  16.  The  vocation  of  a  Native  advocate  remains  a  degraded  and 
dependent  one  -,  for  the  practitioner  admitted  by  favour  is,  on  the 
loss  of  that  favour,  easily  got  rid  of.f  Even  Anglo-Indians,  though 
especially  fitted  for  this  post,  if  encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to 

ceived :  if  it  were  otherwise,  what  can  be  easier  or  fairer  than  to  make 
the  juoicial  system  strong  enooi^h  for  this  purpose  ?  All  other  inter- 
meddling  with  the  course  of  emi((ration  is  purely  a  mischievous  and  dis- 
guised love  of  monopoly  and  arbitrary  power,  under  affectation  of  huma- 
nity and  justice. 

*  The  words  used,  and  regularly  pu1>li8bed  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
are  :  that  A.  B.  may  be  admitted  into  their  service,  **  provided  he  is  not 
the  son  of  a  Native  Indian/'  This  disqualification  extends,  by  an  adop- 
tion far  from  creditable,  even  to  the  royal  army ;  and,  in  practice,  is  car- 
ried down  to  legitimate  children,  the  gratuUonM  of  Indian  females. 

4  Case  of  Mahtab  Roy,  a  vakeel,  or  advocate,  in  the  Court  at  Cuttack, 
1826,  illegally  dismissed  by  the  Commissioner ;  restored,  on  petition,  by 
the  Superior  Court  at  Calcutta,  and  legally  dismissed  (as  soon  as  rein- 
stated) by  the  Cuttack  Judge,  **  with  the  sanction  of  the  Conunissioner  V* 
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*  17.  OirgAniked  deprfetfatioft  tthd  gftfi^-robtofety,  adWtoipAbhM  with 
afuelly  atid  milrtl^f,  t&e  ftot  yet  ^ut  do^  ;*  thfe&e  iaft  fostfet^  b^ 
th^  general  pdVei-ty  dnd  depression  of  th^  popufetfon,  cfepfecially  in 
•easotis  bf  dibttiess  01^  Scanty,  and  iiol  a  lltHe  kbpt  dliVe  by  the  de* 
moralizing  habits  bf  femUggling — a  natural  feffect  at  the  ConlpSuiy*i 
inonopoly  bf  salt.  The  benaptdtibtt  is  if  rfesi&tible  Whfene  the  tost  of 
production  (ih  rembte  and  WtA  6wamps)  k  Stiarcid]^  bd^  tenth  of  the 
asrtifictai  market  price. 

'18.  In  fine^  what  has  been  done  with  all  the  Company's  infiii- 
ence,  and  presumed  paternal  anxiety  for  their  sucjects  of  all  classes, 
towards  obtaining  a  decently  speedy  adjuclication  in  England  of  ap- 
peals fi'om  their  own  and  the  royal  cburts  ot  India  ?  Many  year$ 
elapse  beibre  Judgments  can  be  had,  at  the  handls  of  an  ill-adapted 
tribunal  o^  gratuitous  atad  otherwi^  occupied  Judges,  such  as  thai 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  King  in  Council  ;*'  meanwhile,  se- 
curities and  suitorii  die,  or  Ibfagdish,  br  abAddbn  frbm  despair,  iUmL 
fVom  Ihilure  of  the  beedftil  mttnliions  of  this  diste^ni  Arid  experiMve 
Warfare !  Have  the  Cbmpfttiy  dtiirred  b  step  tbW^S  the  amendiaeal 
of  this  crying  evil  ?  or  do  they  wait  supinely  till  edbved  theft^uttfibhy 
judges  abroadi  who  have  little  interest  in  suoh  ulterior  matt^s^  or 
by  governments  that  have  less  ? 

'  Und^r  such  a  state  of  thin^i  it  toAy  weH  Be  neees^ary  to  c^l&p 
strict  fetters  on  the  idl-tftle  pre^s  !  Bui  liow  does  nil  this  square 
With  86ef etary  PHniep's  idli-epid  pTedidfttioh  df  **  strict  ttdmiiibtm^ 
tk>n  df  Justice  V*  UnleisB,  hideed>  Wtirds  dfe  to  Itand  fbr  thin^,  ibnkis 
for  essences,,  and  a  cumbrous  and  eoMly  apparnittid  df  Judges  and  tri* 
bunalsj  towering  in  imposing  gradations,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  equi- 
valent, in  fullj  for  cheap  and  substantial  justice  ? — Such  is  bur  case. 
Although  the  history  of  many  past  y^irs  ^ives  but  slender  grounds 
for  expectation,  that  either  the  Poriiametit  or  people  of  England 
will  be  diverted  from  their  undivided  attention  to  nearer  br  clearer 
domestic  interests,  into  any  very  Vehement  degree  of  sympathy  fbr 
their  fbllbw-subjeets  in  the  remote  East,  still  we  do  entertain  some 
small  hbpe,  that  the  t^M  approdeh  of  the  ^r^t  Impeitding  bMtle  fbr 
the  renewal  of  the  Company*s  charter  maf,  perfchaiice,  kindle  some 
little  spark  of  interest  in  behalf  of  this  neglected  Step-child— thdia. 
But  even  if  we  were  without  this  slender  hope,  we  should  nevertheless 
think  it  our  bounden  duty  to  put  on  public  rfetdrd,  by  in&ms  of  our 
respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  to  Parliament,  this  ouf 
humUe  protest  aghinst  proceedings;  which  we  view  with  alarm,  as 
the  commencement  of  an  utilawfril,  rapacious,  novel;  and  oppressive 

*  Case  of  Imlach,  Indigo  planter,  1822 ;  Paymaster  Monk,  1826 1  Re- 

Sorts  of  Sliakspear  (Julm,)  Halhed  and  others^  on  the  robberies  and  mur- 
ers  of  the  western  T'liugs. 
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system  of  taxatloii.  We  i^rotedt^  mortovar,  against  the  tMre^^  in 
particular)  which  has  marked  this  conspiracy  against  our  pniperty^ 
bj  those  to  whose  delegaited  rule  it  is  our  misrortune  to  be  consigned^ 
without  adequate  protection  against  their  power>  or  safeguards 
against  their  jealousy  of  those  ancient  rights  and  charters  which 
Calcutta  has  held  from  the  Crown  and  Le^lature  of  England  for 
more  than  a  century.* 

The  writer,  anticipating  the  odium  and  obloquy  which  will  fall 
on  all  thoae  advocating  resistance  to  this  imposition,  however  re- 
spectable they  may  be,  exhibits  the.reasons  why  the  authorities  in 
India  are  likely  to  do  their  utmost  to  mistepresent  all  opposition  to 
their  will»  and  then  says  : 

'  With  respect  to  the  hofloe  authorities,  who  must  have  given  ol 
least  A  formal  sanction  to  this  new  taxing  project,  something  more 
may  be  said  in  their  defence.  The  Directors  not  unnaturally  ac* 
quiesced  m  the  recommendation  from  abroad^  and  probably  without 
having  had  any  erave  legal  doubts  strongly  suggested  to  them« 
They  were  flushea,  besides,  with  recent  victory,  and  had  just  tram- 
pled under  their  feet  the  contumacious  and  despoiled  BtjQKfNOHAMSi 
AaxoTS,  FairSi  Lambs,  Rumbolds,  ano  Palmebs.  They  might 
nvell  imagine  that  the  growing  spirit  of  independent  thinking  in  Iiidia 
was  laid  for  ever  $  otherwise,  if  they  had  entertained  misgivings  as 
to  the  success  of  their  claim  to  tax  their  loving  subjects,  they  would 
surdy  have  had  recourse  for  legal  advioe  to  the  great  law  officers  <^ 
the  Crown,  instead  of  reposing  themselves  on  the  domestic  counsels 
of  second-rate  coostitijitional  sages.^  The  Board  of  Control^  jo  its 
turn,  might  be  stiU  more  excusable  for  whatever  sanction  it  gave  to 
tbe  new  taxation  prqject,  recommended>  as  that  came  to  their  body^ 
from  the  double  authority  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Government 
abroad — and  fortified  (doubtless)  by  the  approbation  of  the  Advo* 
cate-General  in  Bengal.  Whether  those  high  authorities  in  Eingland 
will  now  feel  very  deeply  indebted  to  the  Indian  rulers  and  iinan- 
ciers,  who  have  rashly  led  them  into  their  present  fiedse  position, 
may  be  doubtful,  or  more  than  doubtful :  but  the  Company,  at  least, 
can  scarcely  be  very  grateful  for  the  large  portion  of  public  notice 
which  may  chance  to  be  attracted  towards  them  and  their  measures.. 
They  are,  naturally,  a  modest  and  retiring  corporation,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  in  harmony  with  their  interests  to  court  the  general  gaze  ai 
any  time :  least  of  all,  towards  the  close  and  anticipated  renewal  of 
their  long  lease,  when  they  can  gain  but  little  by  increase  of  revenue^ 
compared  with  the  imminent  jeopardy  in  which  their  very  existence 
is  put  by  all  this  mooting  of  the  most  delicate  questions  ajid  ticklish 

♦  Sergeant  Bosanqnet,  one  of  these,  is  the  same  oracle  who  has  the  sin- 
rnlar  honour  of  ditfering  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  twelve 
Judges,  on  the  qnestion  of  Legal  Interest  in  foreign  India ;  the  same 
whose  counsels  led  the  Dkectors  into  all  the  cmelties  by  which  they 
ruined  the  firm  of  Palmer  at  Hydrabad. 
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points,  touching  tbeir  administration  of  justice  and  revenue,  in 
countries  which  have  been  so  long  left  under  their  all  but  absolute 
power.  The  Board  of  Cantrol,  indeed,  and  Ministers,  need  have  no 
dislike  to  the  fullest  exposure  of  the  system  j  their  degree  of  dislike, 
<  at  least,  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  extent  to  which  they  me- 
ditate clipping  the  wings  of  the  Company,  before  that  bird  of  evil 
augury  takes  her  next  flight  -,  if  they  mean  to  leave  things  nearly 
aa  they  are,  the  less  said  about  existing  abuses  the  better,  and  t?tre 
verm.  They  have  unfortunately  one  particular  interest  to  serve, 
sinister  in  its  relation  to  the  petitioners  against  taxation.  It  is  plain, 
that  the  higher  they  can  swell  the  gross  amount  of  Indian  revenue 
by  the  time  the  charter  expires,  and  while  the  odium  of  exaction 
re^ts  ostensibly  with  the  Company,  in  so  much  better  condition  will 
they  eland,  if  the  nation  \s  to  resume  this  great  plantation  encum- 
bered with  its  actual  debts.*  The  higher,  too,  that  the  net  value 
of  the  istate  stands,  the  better  the  terms  that  may  be  insisted  on  for 
a  total  or  partial  renewal.  One  conclusion,  however,  is  clearly 
evolved  by  this  exposition  of  the  direct  interest  of  the  Company  in 
augmenting  theu-  revenues,  and  the  indirect  interest  of  the'  Boand  of 
Control  in  this  increase  5  namely,  that  neither  of  the  great  bodies  in 
question  should  be  intrusted  by  Parliament  with  any  general  power 
of  indefinite  taxation  over  India :  a  conclusion,  indeed,  sufficiently 
evident  on  general  constitutional  principles.  Tax  payers  cannot 
lawfiUly  be  deprived  of  all  check  over  tax  gatherers  and  tax  lon- 
posers  3  and  if  India  cannot  yet  be  trusted  In  her  old  free  cities,  with 
any  inmiediate  voice  in  this  vital  matter,  (a  thing  quite  practicable 
by  enlarging  the  council,  or  giving  a  negative  to  a  municipal  body 
chosen  from  the  most  opulent  grand  jurors,)  the  least  that  PaHia- 
ment  can  do  is,  to  reserve  the  power  of  the  purse  exchisively  and 
jealously  in  its  own  hands,  and  to  give  opportunity  for  the  fuQ 
and  free  discussion  of  every  project  of  finance  before  a  new  tax  is 
laid  on.* 

After  further  pursuing  the  subject  in  the  same  able  manner^  ^nd 
showing  the  gross  ignorance,  and  absurd  principles,  on  which  the 
whole  system  of  the  Company*s  rule  is  conducted,  the  work  thus 
concludes  : 

'  The  influence  of  the  East  India  Company  is  enormous,  and  aU 

*  Its  debts,  after  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  of  them,  are  not 
more  than  about  equal  to  two  years'  gross  revenue:  and  if  the.  interest  is 
kept  low,  they  are  a  great  political  benefit,  as  Natives  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  invest  large  sums  in  these  funds,  and  have  therefore  an  immediate 
interest  in  the  continuance  and  credit  of  the  English  Government.  By  a 
reference  to  Rickards's  Speeches,  Appendix  Table,  p.  238»  it  will  be  seen» 
upon  the  undeniable  evidence  of  figures,  that  the  Indian  debt  originated, 
and  swelled  to  its  bulk  of  thirty  millions,  solely  from  the  losmg  com- 
merce of  the  Company,  nnd  in  no  respect  from  any  inadequacy  of  the 
territorial  revenues  to  cover  all  and  everv  charge  of  civil  ana  military  ad- 
ministration. 
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pervading  from  tbe  vast  extent  of  their  patronage  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is  scarcely  a  respectable  family  in  the  three  king- 
doms into  'which  some  of  the  ramifications  of  this  overwhelming  si- 
nister influence  have  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  insinuated  them- 
selves. Within  the  focus  of  the  city  of  London,  where  their  power 
is  peculiarly  concentrated,  it  operates  with  undivided  force,  even  to 
a  degree  which  neutralizes,  in  a  great  measure,  those  wholesome 
combinations,  and  that  natural  hostility,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  unite  the  statesman,  the  capitalist,  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  ship-owner,  in  one  conamon  endeavour  to  put 
down  the  last  remnant  of  chartered  monopoly,  and  to  wring  from 
the  Company,  in  these  days  of  domestic  languor  and  distress,  the 
right  of  free  resort  and  free  settlement  in  regions  which  now  form  a 
component  portion  of  the  British  empire,  and  which  unfettered  skilly 
industry,  and  ci^ital  would  speedily  convert  into  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  production^  and  a  market  of  boundless  extent.  From 
laverppol^  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Greenock,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Hull,  Leeds,  uid  other  provincial  towns,  there  may  be 
better  hope  for  us  thaafrom  the  metropolis.  The  spirited  inhabitants 
of  those  great  emporia  of  trade  and  manufectures — in  particular  of 
Liv^RPOOif,  the  rival  of  London  itself — ^will  perhaps  think  it  a  task 
not  unworthy  of  their  most  serious  efforts,  to  nip,  in  the  first  bud^ 
a  system  of  new^secret^and  boundless  Indian  taxation,  which,  in 
skilful  and  not  unwilling  hands,  may  be  brought  to. bear  so  heavily 
in  jawnberless  indirect  and  ingenious  shapes,  on  all  who  traffic  to 
our  eastern  ports,  as  virtually  to  defeat  the  intended  boon  of  the 
FREE  TRADE — protected  though  it  be  from  direct  impost.  Grudg- 
ingly aiud  tardily  was  that  boon  conferred  at  the  last  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  in  1813  5  and  to  the  citizens  ofLi- 
VEJM'ooL,  more  than  to  any  other  body  of  men,  England  is  indebted 
for  obtaining  it.  Headed  by  their  liberal  and  talented  representative, 
they  will  keep  watch  and  ward  over  it,  and  take  heed  that  the  prize 
which  their  exertions  won  be  not  rendered  valueless  by  fiscal  artifice 
or  political  violence.* 


We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  add  to  this  Appeal  an  extract 
of  a  letter,  doted  from  Calcutta,  the  8th  of  July,  and  published  in 
the  '  Morning  Herald'  of  the  past  month.  It  contains  nothing  more 
thttn  a  bare  statement  of  the  truth,  as  it  regards  the  conditions  to 
which  Englishmen  are  subject  in  India,  and  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  deem  our  Indian  possessions  worth  retaining.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

'  We  take  for  granted  that  the  good  people  of  England  are  ex- 
ceedingly desirous,  of  getting  rid  of  their  Indian  possessions,  and 
have  instructed  our  Governors  here  to  make  the  most  perilous  expe- 
riments upon  our  patience  and  forbearance.  Not  satisfied  with 
depriving  us  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  power  of  assembling 
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together  to  discuss  our  grievanoes,  and  to  giira  vent  to  our  irrita-^ 
tion — not  satisfied  iwitb  denying  us  all  representation,  all  municipal 
authority — not  satisfied  with  forbidding  us  even  the  privil^e  of  loco- 
motiop,  without  the  spedal  sanction  of  Government,  a  sanction 
which  may  be  denied  when  asked,  and  recalled  when  given — ^not 
satisfied  wi^  possessing  and  exercising  the  power  of  bamshmeot  in 
its  most  arbitrary  forms,  they  now  claim  a  right  to  levy  taxation  to 
any  extent,  without  reference  to  our  means,  or  even  to  their  orwo 
necessities. 

^  England  dhl  afboUd)  and  daring  iking  hi  attempting  to  fottce  the 
Stamp  Act  upon  the  Anglo-Americans.  All  men  have  heard  of  the  re- 
sult; Imt  our  oountrymen  seem  already  to  have  forgotten  the  oldlesaon^ 
though  it  was  bitter  enough,  and  humiliating  enough  to  have  left  its 
memory  for  a  fow  generations,  and  the  Stamp  Act  is  now  tried  upon 
^e  Anglo-Indians.  The  endeavour  to  enforce  it  has  produced  a 
sensation  new  and  menacing.  Public  freedom  may  often  be  attacked 
with  impunity ;  but  it  is  a  bold  and  weighty  matter  to  proclaim  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  heard  in  our  streets,  .and  which  courtly 
Judges  have  pronounced  from  their  exalted  seats,  that  we,  Bnglisb- 
ioaen,  and  the  descendants  of  Englishmen^  and  Natives,  who  have 
been  hitherto  deluded  with  the  foolish  fancies  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  the  Mgis  of  our  protection, — that  we,  I  say,  hold  our  fortunes 
at  the  mercy  of  our  rulers,  and  may  be  taxed  at  their  rapacious  and 
commercial  will. 

'  India  is  indeed  too  much  forgotten  in  Britain.  Tell  our  country- 
men that  it  contains  one  hundred  millions  of  British  subjects, 
turning  to  the  "  Isles  of  the  West"  for  protection^  supplicating  from 
public  opinion  that  sympathy  in  their  well-being — ^that  interference 
m  their  behalf  wliich  can  alone  obtain  for  Britain  the  a£fection  of 
their  distant  tribes,  and  for  India  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  some 
small  portion  of  that  security  which,  if  freedom  be  denied,  England 
is  bound  to  grant  to  her  remote  and  countless  dependents.  The 
situation  of  India  is  not  understood  at  home.  You  foncy,  no  doubt, 
that  we  are  settlers  here —  masters  of  the  soil — mingling  with  the 
people.  No  such  thing.  Settle  we  dare  not — lands  we  may  not 
buy  nor  hold.  If  our  affections  would  fain  take  root  here,  we  may 
not  plant  them.  That  Englishman  is  an  unwelcome,  an  intolerable 
intruder,  who  at  all  thinks  of  making  India  his  home — of  sitting 
down  there  under  lu3  own  banyan-tree,  domesticated,  and  dispensing 
among  his  dependents  those  happy  infiuences  which  are  wielded  by  a 
benevolent  land  proprietor,  l^he  Englishman  is  only  allowed  to  come 
hither  and  share  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  misrule.  Loaded  with 
them  (if  the  climate  spare  him)  he  returns  to  Europe,  and  sends  out 
new  adventurers  to  plough  and  harrow  the  now  almost  exhausted 
fidd.  Look,  we  pray  you,  at  the  map  of  the  world — see  what  a 
huge  space  «f  the  Oriental  hemisphere  is  dependent  on  British  sway, 
and  then  lend  us,  we  exhort  you,  lend  us  an  attentive  ear.    Let  it 
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Bol  te  Mid  faesoafter,  if  diaconlaiil  shall  forgf  veafKma  £&b  despair, 
Ibat  &Dgland  bad  na  waruiag.  It  is  for  you  to  warn.  It  is  for  you 
— it  is  for  the  Fublie  Press  to  tail  our  goyemors  and  your 's  1^1 
tbaaa  desj^ic  aets  of  their's  ara  lull  of  dimgper.  Fond  as  we  are  of 
our  o0untrynrndesirQUS  aa  im  are  of  exalting  whatever  is  right,  and 
of  paUiatiag  wh^^ever  is  vfKQag,  ve  eaonpt  say  a  word  ia  finvour, 
ia  justificatiQii,  in  escuse,  for  aots  like  these.  They  are  the  wan* 
toaness  of  c^ppsesaion-^they  foroe  u^  to  o^y  out,  **  We  supplicate  you 
to  listen.** 

'  We  do  not  know  firopc^  whpm  this  aboiainahl|e  Stamp  Ac^  ema- 
nated— but  it  must  have  had  its  ori^  in  ignorance  or  contempt  9/ 
the  public  opinion  of  this  coimtry,  and,  as  we  hope,  of  that  of  Eng' 
land.  Its  pretensions  are  monstrous.  It  is  introduced  with  the 
broad,  unqualified  assertioB  of  the  right  of  tiie  Company's  Govern* 
ment  to  take  from  us-— even  to  our  l^t  shilling.  And  what  is  the 
check  proposed }  The  check  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

'  An4  yiU  it  be  belieyedj^  that  this  country  is  <p  be  deUv^wced  ovc? 
to  arbitrary  taxa^ion^  by  a  series  of  s^re^,  light-sl)uni\ing  procf^ngi 
— that  we  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with  burdens,  of  whose  inflictioA 
even  the  people  of  England  wiU  hear  not  a  word,  until  they  bear, 
perhaps,  too,  that  one  united  and  indignant  voice  has  repelled  them 
as  unfit  or  intolerable?  For  how  is  it  proposed  to  amerce  us? 
The  scheme  is  secretly  to  be  d^scu^ed  in  the  Cquncil  here  -,  secretly 
sent  home  to  be  secretly  ^Ik^  over  by  your  Leadenhall  Directors  5 
secretly  approved  of  ^t,  ^he  In^i^  Board  :  and  then  to  burst  upon  us 
like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  find  us  wholly  ^oi^mit  of  all  that  has 
been  doing,  and  wholly  unprepared.  In  sober  sadness  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  "  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
them."  Yet  can  we  no^  whoUy  suppresa  our  indignant  thoughts ; 
and  even  if  we  could  SMppress  ikM^,  is  it  not  wiser  and  better,,  at 
once  to  warn  our  coun^yoaen  against  the  f^ouraa  which  our  rulers 
are  pursuing !  *  * 

'  When  the  vast  Indian  flek!  presented  to  your  statesmen  so  ex- 
tensive a  prospect  for  the  operations  of  firee  trade,  and  the  merchant 
was  encouraged  to  waft  his  adventures  to  the  unlocked  Oriental 
world — whilst  the  Hindoo  was  flattered  with  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  removal  of  a  baleful  n^onppoly,  who  would 
have  supposed  that  it  would  be  so  soou  followed  by  a  measure, 
which  placed  the  capital  of  the  free  trader  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
arbitrary  will  and  arbitrary  power  ?  When  the  word  of  promise  was 
poured  into  our  ear,  and  we  were  buoyed  up  with  the  expectation 
that  restrictions  and  incumbrances  would  be  lightened  and  removed, 
then  comes  the  severest,  **the  unkindest  cut  of  allj*'  and,  for  the 
Hrst  time,  a  pretension  is  set  up,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced,  more 
despotic,  more  intolerable,  than  ever  before  existed.  Is  the  wealth 
of  the  free  merchant  to  be  thus  subjected  to  a  grmding  commercial 
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Compan;— at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  told  that  the  monopo^ 
Using  spirit  of  that  Company  had  heen  subdued  >  We  cannot 
believe  that  such  were  the  intentions  of  tl^  JL^egislature.  W^  confi- 
dently trust  that  the  public  press  will  lift  its  loud  voice  in  our  behalf, 
for  we  have  here  no  pubiic  press.  It  has  Hieen  silenced.  It  is  only 
to  you,  and  through  you,  that  we  can  speak.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  were  but  a  handful— their  revenues  a  unit,  compared 
with  our's.  Why — why  would  you  alienate  our  afleclions  ?  ilafe 
you  no  other  sources  of  anxiety,  that  you  would  create  one  herci 
which  may  become  the  sorest  of  the  most  serious  of  all  ?  Is  Ireland 
at  rest}  Are  the  Canadians  contented  }  Has  no  AuBtrahan  whisper 
of  dissatisflBUSlion  fled  across  the  Pacific  wave  T 


Q'Kavaxaga, 

An  Irish  tale,  under  the  above  title,  ia  now  ready  for  the  press.  It  contains  a 
nnmber  of  lyric  compoirifions,  niany  of  them  translated  from  the  Irish  lan^pag^ 
and  others  original.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  foOowing 
specimen: 

As  Memory  once  reclined 

Within  her  breezy  bowers, 
She  tastefully  entwined 

A  wreath  of  freshest  flowers. 
*  Tis  for  Life's  faWrite  chUd/ 

She  then  excktm'd/ rve  d^k'd  it  ;* 
When  Valour,  as  he  snuled^ 

The  blooming  priie  expected. 

Tlien  Friendship  next  appeared. 

Whose  wishes  seem'd  the  purest — 
By  Hope  and  Candour  cheerM, 

He  thought  his  claim  the  surest ; 
XIU  Ix»ve,  witii  winaiiig  wjlea, 

EnrapfeBredy  shone  adfaadiig. 
With  lipa  that  pUy'd  in  smflea,* 

And  ejrvs  in  brightness  gladcing: 

'  Oh,  Love  r  then  Mem'iy  cried/ 

'  Thy  Joys,  though  oft  the  flec^ 
To  many  though  dented, 

Are  stiU  by  far  Ac^sweetttt 
Tu  on  thy  bfowa  alone     .  . 

The  light  4>f  life  is  ahiniog ; 
T^en^bethiswDBiMiithinfiown,'  .  I       ,i 

.Of  Mem*ry'B  fond  deigning.     .     , 
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Journal  of  the  English  Expedition  trom  India 
JO  Egypt. 

Ilf  ouf  Number  for  December  lojut,  we  mentioned  having  recti vecl 
froBi  Frmnee  a  very  curious  Journat  of  a  French  Officer,  who,  in  the 
y€ar  ISOO,  *ierved  sm  a  subalterii  in  the  Expedition  which  went  from 
ludm  tu  Egypt,  and  who  is  now  a  Peer  af  Fntnce,  under  the  title  of  Le 
Cofiiie  de  Not',  Hxc  circumstance  of  there  being  no  autJientic  pub- 
Ikbed  account  of  that  Expedition,  beyond  the  sc^ittcred  facta  which  ap- 
peared in  iUe  ^lapers  of  the  day,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  make  chia 
Journal  an  object  of  great  curiosity  and  interest ;  but  it  is  addition- 
ally so,  aa  being  written  by  a  French  Officer^  then  serving  in  one  of 
tile  King's  regiments  in  the  English  service^  and  containing  the 
opinions  of  a  foreigner,  going,  under  the  English  flag,  to  combat  his 
own  countrymen  as  enemies. 

On  these  groundSi  w^  have  preferred  giving  a  free  translation  of 
the  Journal  itself  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  to  offering 
any  review  or  analysis  of  the  work  5  and  including  in  our  present 
Number  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  matter  relative  to  the  voyage 
to  India,  and  the  observations*  of  the  author  in  the  country,  at  the 
period  of  his  actual  visit  to  it,  we  shall,  in  our  next,  enter  on  the 
more  important  portion  of  the  Journal,  from  the  departure  of  the  Eng- 
lish Expedition  from  India  for  the  Red  Sea,  to  its  return,  after  the 
object  of  its  campaign  in  Egypt  was  effected. 

ENGLISH  expedition  FROM  INDIA  TO  EGYPT. 

Chapter  I. 

Departure  of  the  Author  for  India  in  the  Company* s  ship,  CufnelU. 
— Encounter  a  French  Squadron. — The  Ship  gets  aground  in  enter' 
ing  tlie  Tagus. — The  Convoy  arrives  in  India. 

At  the  epoch  when  the  executive  power  in  France,  a  weak  heir 
to  the  power  of  the  Convention,  'still  held  in  its  hands  the  manage- 
ment dl  affidrs,  I  had  been  for  some  years  in  Engkmd,  where  I  had 
followed  my  father  at  the  time  of  the  emigration.  My  situation  was 
very  precarious.  Young,  but  without  fortune,  I  did  not  consider  the 
fittnre  without  uneasiness  ;  my  thoughts  were  directed  incessantly 
to  the  necessity  for  exerting  myself;  but  if,  on  the  one  side,  there 
was  notlung  to  indicate  a  termination  of  troubles  in  the  interior  of 
Franoe  ;  if  rigorous  laws  had,  for  a  long  time,  shut  me  out  from  that 
country  :  on  the  other,  I  scarcely  saw  around  me,  in  England,  the 
possibility  of  a  speedy  advancement.  In  this  positk>n,  doubly  re- 
strained, I  tomed  my  attention  to  India,  and  I  resolved  to  try  my 
fortone  in  going  to  seek,  in  that  remote  ooontry,  an  indemnification 
for  ikt  losses  which  I  had  sustained  in  Europe  ;  and,  fortunately, 
circomstances  occurred  which  fovoured  my  pioj^rts. 

OfiVara/  Heraid,  Fol.  16.  R 
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For  a  long  time  habituated  to  extraordinary  enterprises^  by  a  con- 
tinued repetition  of  perils  and  of  success^  the  French  army  resolved 
to  make  a  desc^it  upon  Egypt.  The  English  merchants  were  con- 
founded, and  the  Government  was  in  the  greatest  alarm.  The 
French  found  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  a  full  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  colonies ;  the  cultivation  of  the  country  had,  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  all  the  productions  of  the  Bast  Indies.  Sucb 
were  the  reasons  for  their  meditating  and  undertaking  the  occupation 
of  it  J  and  the  result  might  have  answered  the  expectation  of  Fnince, 
if  thdr  possession  of  Egypt  had  not  been  disputed.  The  Engtisfa 
Government  neglected  nothing  by  which  they  mi^t  prevent  this 
expedition.  They  were  employed  in  collecting  an  army,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  they  should  oppose  all  the  resources  possible  to  thai 
army,  which  made  light  of  all  obstacles,  which  Imd  lately  been 
triumphant  over  the  forces  of  Austria,  and  had  dictated  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio, 

I  thought  the  moment  favourable  for  putting  my  design  into  exe- 
cution. I  demanded  permission  to  go  to  India :  mj  demand  was 
granted  3  and  I  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  the  10th  reghnent  of 
the  line,  then  recently  ordered  to  India  to  join  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo  Saib. 

The  regiment  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  board  the  Com- 
pany's ship  CuffnelU.  I  joined  my  division  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1798  ',  and  on  the  4th  we  set  sail  for  our  destination,  with  orders  to 
touch  at  Lisbon,  and  to  take  in  another  regiment  of  the  English  line. 
We  had  with  us,  independently  of  an  expedition  destined  for  Minorca, 
a  numerous. convoy,  composed  of  transport  ships  filled  with  troops 
for  Portugal,  and  for  different  stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  A 
number  of  merchant  ships  profited  by  this  circumstance,  and  placed 
themselves  under  our  protection,  so  that  the  fle^  was  conoposed  of 
more  than  three  hundred  sail,  which  carried  omsideraUe  sums  of 
money,  and  all  sorts  of  munition. 

The  wind  was  fair  :  we  pursued  our  way  with  great  rafudity  i  and 
soon  descried  the  light-house  of  Ushant,  near  whkh  we  perodved 
a  frigate,  with  all  her  sails  set,  and  covered  with  signals.  It  was 
an  English  frigate,  who  told  us  that  the  French  squadron  bad  got 
under  weigh,  and  had  put  to  sea.  We  obtained  from  this  ship  all 
the  intelligence  which  we  required,  and  took  every  precaution  pos- 
sible in  order  to  avoid  the  enemy.  The  commander  of  the  ooovoy. 
Captain  Reynolds,  belonging  to  the  frigate  Pomona,  gave  his  orders 
to  the  different  captains  of  the  fleet,  and  especially  to  tho$e  of  the 
great  transport  ships  belonging  to  the  India  Company.  They  were 
enjoined,  in  the  case  of  meeting  any  enemy's  ships,  to  disguise  theoi- 
selves  as  vessels  of  war,  and  to  carry  pennants  and  fights.  They 
were  dhrected,  on  the  appearance  of  the  f^pench  fleet,  to  form  in  line 
^th  the  Argus  of  44  guns,  a  vessel  of  two  decks,  and  the  Pomona, 
a  frigate^  also  of  44  guns  on  one  deck.    Notwithstanding  the  care> 
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we  had  taken  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an^engagement,  it  nevertbdess 
took  place  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  Gulf  of  Gascony .  The  French 
fleet,  it  appeared,  was  composed  of  La  Hoche  of  80  guns^  and  eight 
frigates  (k  different  sizes.  These  were  enough  to  capture  us  all^  if 
they  had  known  the  secret  of  our  weakness. 

The  orders,  which  were  given  with  an  admirable  precision,  were 
executed  with  prcmiptitude.  We  formed  ourselves  immediately  in 
order  of  battle.  The  convoy  was  guarded  by  two  ships,  one  Danish 
and  the  other  Amerioan^  which  equally  diisguised  themselves  as 
yassels  of  war. 

We  had  nine  ships  in  our  line,  of  which  seven  were  merchant- 
men,  bat  armed,  and  a  corvette,  the  Cormorant,  of  18  guns.     We 
continued  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  were  occupied  in  manoeuvring 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nearly  two  in  the  afternoon.    At 
length,  at  two  o'clock,  the  French  fleet  retired.     They  had  used 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  slip  between  us  and  our  oonvoy,  but 
we  prevented  this  movement.     In  this  position,  we  found  thai 
our  safety  depended  on  the  care  with  which  we  concealed  our 
weakness :  at  the  same  time,  our  evolutions  were  performed  with 
great  n^ndity,  and  executed  with  great  precision.     The  French 
squadron  also  being,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  destined  to  land 
some  troops  in  Ireland,  the  delay  which  it  might  have  met  with 
in  its  course  by  attilcking  us,  would  have  materially  counter- 
icted  its  combined  operations.     The  commander  would  not,  there-* 
fore,  risk  the  success  of  his  more  important  mission.     Bound  in  a 
contrary  direction,  the  French  squadron  pursued  its  route,  and  soon 
eacoqntered  that  of  Sir  John  Warren  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  They 
engaged  in  a  long  and  bloody  conflict :  the  Republican  fleet  was 
Raptured,  not  a  single  vessel  escaping,  so  that  this  expedition  to 
Ireland  entirely  failed.     The  French  squadron  in  not  attacking  us 
committed  an  irreparable  fault  j  because  they  would  infallibly  have 
carried  off  our  convoy,  as  well  as  the  supplies  of  which  we  were  the 
bearers,  and  thus  have  caused  two  expeditions  to  fail  at  the  same  time 
by  the  taking  of  Jhe  four  regiments  which  we  had  on  board.     The 
bendicial  re^ts  to  the  enemy  would  have  been  incalculable  ;   but 
their  orders  probably  being  positive,  they  were  compelled  to  conform 
to  them. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  chances  which  the  contrary  event  would 
jprobably  have  caused,  it  is  diflficult  to  refrain  from  admiring  that 
Providence,  who  holds  the  destinies  of  empires,  rules  ^°^  Vrith 
an  absolute  power,  and  mocks  all  human  prudence,  m  making  it 
depend  entirely  upon  His  will. 

We  now  again  made  saU,  and  were  soon  in  sight  of  Ijisbon.      On 
entering  the  Tagus,  we  touched  upon  the  bar  '^^'''^ ^^^I^^.^^ 
mouth  of  that  tine  river.     The  shock  was  violent.     yiJX^^^. 
for  some  time  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm.    However,  ^"^^^^^^ 
^t  having  touched!  passed  clear  over  the  bar,  and  readied  the 
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river  without  our  percedTing  any  leak,  weiiiovglit  ao  more  of  the 
injury.  ' 

At  Lisbon  we  received  the  51st  regiment  on  Board,  and  again  put 
to  sea.  After  a  voyage  of  two  months,  we  landed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  we  remained  about  six  weeks.  We  had  scttceij 
left  this  place,  and  gained  the  open  ei6t,  When  a  violent  tempest  arrose. 
As  we  did  hot  find  the  ship  to  leak,  we  at  first  took  no  notice  of 
the  injury  we  had  experienced  in  the  gale.  When  the  tempest  had 
ceased,  however,  and  when  we  were  in  42*'  sbtrth  latitude,  the  leak 
first  showed  itself :  we  made  then  two  feet  of  water  every  hottr. 
Happily  we  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  the  critical  situation  iti  whidi 
we  were  :  we  did  not  know  the  height  of  the  peril  firom  wiikh  we 
had  80  miraculously  escaped,  until  the  vessel  arrived  at  Bombay. 
The  CttffnelUf  in  ftict,  had  been  greatly  injured  in  her  bottom. bf 
striking  on  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  at  tk»  entrance  into  the  Tagu« ;.  but 
the  mass  of  matter  then  adhering  to  the  broken  part  renuunied  in 
the  hiAt  whidi  it  had  made,  and  the  coaly  substance  of  which  it  was 
formed  mixing  with  tar,  tiquified  by  the  tropical  heat,  formed  on  tb^ 
pknk  a  sort  oif  cement,  which  kept  the  fragments  together,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  stopped  the  progress  of  the  water,  and  oomipletely 
prevented  any  leak.  When  the  ship  entered  the  dock  at  Bombay 
to  be  repaired,  the  mass  of  matter,  being  no  longer  supported  by 
the  water  in  which  the  ship  floated,  fell  out,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  wopd  all  around  it  had  become  entirely  rotten.  If  this  mass 
bad  £eJlen  out  during  our  passage,  nothing  could  have  saved  us 
from  sinking.  It  was,  in  such  a  weak  vessel  that  we  had  come  over 
the  vast  sea,  and  that  we  had  remained  for  four  months  totally  im* 
conscious  of  our  danger. 

Arrived  at  length  in  India,  where  we  had  thought  of  going  to 
Mysore  to  fight  against  Tippoo  Saib,  we  .found  that,  by  this  time, 
he  had  lost  both  his  throne  and  his  life.  England  was  then  the 
reigning  power  in  Hindoostan.  There  remained  no  enemies  to 
oppose,  al)d  we  had  only  to  support  the  heat  of  the  climate,,  which 
tonnented  us  exceedingly,  it  being  then  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  scorching  winds  are  felt  most  oppressively. 

Chapter  II. 

India — General  Aspect  of  the  Country — Geographical  Feature*  of 
Hindoostan — Increase  of  the  English  Power  in  India — Causes  of 
the  War  with  Tippoo  Saih — East  India  Company-^Affaht  of  its 
Government — Military  Force  of  India-^Desciiption  of  this  8^ys. 

'  ■ . '  J" 

Every  thing  relative  to  India,  and  its  history,  has  justily  excited 
great  curio^ty.  A  desire  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  ^hich  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  nKooent  serve  to  increase,  induces  me  to 
give  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  country,  which  has  at  all  times  attracted 
the  public  attention,  and  occupied  the  pen  of  the  historian.    That 
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irhich  18  remarked,  above  all,  in  India,  is  the  unchangeableness  of 
ks  insfcitidiona.  The  progress  of  centuries  bave  produced  on  the 
earth  numerous  changes  in  all  other  countries ;  but  the  manners  of 
the  Indians  have  passed,  from  age  to  age,  without  alteration,  as 
the  blood  of  their  castes,  without  mixing. 

The  Indians  have  always  been  subnodssive.  All  armed  forces  which 
bavedesired  to  take  posseasionof  their  country  have  easily  succeeded  i 
bat  political  power  has  never  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  civilisation  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  close  connection  of 
manners  with  the  ceremonies  of  faith,  has  been  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  political  changes  ^  the  belief  of  Brahma  has  triumphed 
over  the  fury  and  over  the  cruelty  of  Mohammedanism  i  as  it  has 
resisted^  still  later^  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

We  find,  in  the  most  ancient  histories,  accoimts  of  the  character 
of  the  Indians ;  the  same  traits  distmguish,  at  the  present  day,  this 
celebrated  people.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  of  Arrian,  the 
Indians  fed  themsdves  upon  vegetal^es,  divided  themselves  into 
sects,  into  castes  or  classes,  distinguished  by  the  professions  which 
they  carried  on  in  their  families.  These  things  are  now  the  same 
as  they  were  ages  ago.  Marriages  are  made  at  the  same  periods^ 
and  after  the  same  rites ;  the  costume,  the  manners,  the  local  usages, 
|}ie  many  privileges  reserved  for  the  more  noble  castes,  all  are  re- 
tained. While  civilization  is  going  on  in  Europe^  every  thing  here 
is  calm,  and  this  repose  is  called  happiness. 

It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  many  powers  have 
divided  this  immense  territory.  At  present,  England  is  its  sole  lord. 
IndiA,  properly  speaking,  only  comprehends  that  part  which  has  for 
its  boundaries  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  frontiers  of  Bengal  and  of 
Bahar ;  but  in  general  in  Europe,  we  mean,  by  India,  that  vast 
country  circumscribed  by  the  kingdoms  of  Candahar  and  of  Cabul  to 
the  west  J  to  the  north,  by  the  two  cbams  of  Thibet ;  to  the  east, 
by  the  Bwrman  empire  j  and  <D  the  south,  by  the  vast  basin  of  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Her  actual  possessors  divide  it  into  three  Presidencies  :  the  first, 
that  of  Bengal,  comprehends  all  the  northern  provinces,  fipom  the 
north  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  bounded  on  the  north  by  those  of 
Lahore^Serinagur,  Oude,  Nepaul,  Boutan  5  on  the  cast,  by  Arracan, 
a  country  tributary  to  the  kmgdom  of  the  Burmans ;  on  the  west, 
by  the  Mahratta  confederation,  and  on  the  south  by  thfe  country  of 
Berar, 

The  sacon4r  th^  of  Madras^  include^  all  the  southern  part  of  the 
GoiomAndel,  coast ;  bounded  ,on  the  north  by  Berar ;  on  the  west, 
by  the  chain  of  Ghauts  >  and  extending  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cape 
Comoria. 

lastly,  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  5  comprehending' thte  territory 
of  S^rat,  Cainbay,  and  all  the  Mahrbar  coaat,  with  the  exception  of 
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Goa«  whiefa  is  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal^  and  sonoie  otHer 
ports,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  or  to  the  Queen  of  Cananore,  mt 
well  as  Mahi,  formerly  a  colony  of  France,  and  Cochin,  once  bekmg^* 
ing  to  the  Dutch, 

There  are,  besides,  two  other  small  tributary  Crovemments,  of 
"Which  the  Ccmipany  are  unchangeable  proprietors :  that  of  Pulo 
Penang,  or  &e  Prince  of  Wales's  Island )  and  that  of  Bencoolen,' 
<m  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

It  was  Queen  EUzabeth,  who,  in  1600,  gave  to  a  corporation  the 
privile^  of  an  exclusive  trade  with  India.  She  established^  by  this 
legislative  act,  that  colossal  power,  which  has  since  enlarged  the  Bri- 
tish empire  beyond  all  expectation,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  the  limits 
of  prudence. 

'  This  Company  had  different  views,  which  it  was  not  possible  to 
fbUow,  without  exposing  it  to  danger,  until  the^ear  1783,  an  epoch 
when  they  had  no  longer  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  the  French  Company, 
and  from  the  date  of  which  the  English  have  been  able  to  follow 
and  execute  the  projects  of  invasion,  which  they  had  so  long 
meditated.  ' 

It  was  from  1784  to  1810  that  they  arrived  at  the  last  term  of  their 
progress.  The  twenty-five  years  comprised  in  this  interval,  are 
filled  with  events  and  their  results,  which  surpass  all  belief,  if  the 
ihcts  which  attest  them,  as  one  might  say,  did  not  happen  directly 
under  our  eyes. 

During  this  period,  however,  the  English  Legislature  caused  i^ 
great  modification  in  the  constitution  of  the  East  India  Company, 
by  limiting  their  charter,  and  creating  a  Board  of  Control,  insti- 
tuted to  overlook  and  regulate  their  political  acts ;  but  in  submitting  to 
eventual  necessities,  they  found,  in  these  same  shackles,  means  of 
action  and  power.     The  results  have  been  immense  for  the  public 

Srosperity  :  if  the  acquisition  of  a  distant  country,  containing  mil- 
ons  of  subjects,  if  the  activity  of  the  mother  country,  if  the  im- 
mense fortune  of  a  number  of  individuals,  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company,  can  compensate  for  the  embarrassed  finances  of  aA 
administration  which,  with  so  many  elements  for  riches,  presents 
only,  as  the  end  of  its  operations,  an  almost  incalculable  mass  of  debt ! 
In  1782,  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali,— in  1783,  the  peace  with 
France,  which  only  preserved  to  that  power  the  weak  factories  in 
the  Peninsula,— lastly,  in  1784,  the  peace  with  Tippoo  Saib,  were 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  English  success.  The  policy 
of  the  Company,  which  the  legislative  power  supported  by  its  acts, 
did  the  rest.  ^  The  restraints  under  which  they  were  placed,  as  I 
have  before*  remarked,  did  not  in  the  least  hinder  this  prodigious 
development.  To  give  only  one  example,  I  would  cite  the  manner 
in  which  the  Company  ehided  the  disposition  of  the  act  of  1784, 
'Which  prohibited  them  firom  making  conquests^  and  did  not  permit 
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them  the  right  of  war,  unless  in  case  of  self-defeoce,  or  whoi  it 
became  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  their  allies.  However,  the 
territorj  is  every  year  increased,  becaHse  all  the  territory  conquered^ 
though  ccHiceded  to  a  nominal  sovereign^  belongs  always  to  the 
Company. 

The  actual  Government  is  at  present  concentrated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  person  of  a  Governor-General.  This  high  functionary  is 
the  supreme  lord  over  all  the  English  possessions  in  the  Peninsula ; 
the  other  governors  receive  their  orders  from^  and  conmiunicate  with 
him. 

An  the  civil  and  military  officers  are  nominated  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Tliis  Court  choose  for  themselves  also  the  commanders 
df  their  armies,  and  the  governors  of  their  presidencies,  from  among 
the  candidates  of  which  the  presentation  belongs  to  the  King,  but 
they  may  suspend  or  recal  those  with  whose  services  they  are  not 
satisfied. 

The  young  men  destined  for  the  civil  administration,  whom  they 
send  out  to  India,  have  the  title  of '  writers.'  These  young  men 
first  learn  the  languages  of  the  country — the  Hindoo,  the  Malabar, 
and  the  Persian.  It  is  not  till  they  know  these  that  they  are  ap- 
pomted.  They  become  then  the  agents  of  Government,  and  rise  by 
d^rees  to  the  first  offices. 

It  is  the  same  with  those  who  follow  the  career  of  arms.     The 
Court  of  Directors  appoint  them,  and  give  them  a  destination  before 
they  depart  from  Europe :  some  are  attached  to  the  engineers  wad 
artillery,  others  to  the  infimtry  and  cavalry  5  the  two  first  ^^a^^*^^ 
have  a  special  college  m  England.     The  officers  and  aspirants  10 
the  marine  department,  whether  the  naval  or  mercantile,  ^^       ^^ 
equally  at  the  nomraation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  give^^^ 
their  adm  nistrators  an  immense  patronag:e,   and  ^"^^^^  vonng 
with  the  means  of  disposing  advantageously  of  a  number  o    y 
men  of  fiunily.  , 

The  land  forces  of  the  India  Company  amount  ^^^"^^  ^^ 
200,000  men,  all  armed  j  those  employed  at  sea,  to  aw  '    ^^ 

A  stranger  cannot  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  power  «!  ^^^''^ay  be 
Company.     Its  charter  is  temporary  ;    but  J** V^^!^^J^^  it  to  be 
renewed  many  times ;  and  it  is  not,  1  ^■**^*^*  *^^^-acd  >      How 
revoked  5  for  how  could  this  vast  territory   i>e  gov   .^^^^^^Y>le  ^ 
could  we  replace  a  material  of  which   ^P^   ™?*^  their  autbority  > 
Besides,  what  would  be  the  object  of  ^'^P"^*l?nfui    more   mild. 
Where  should  we  find  an  administration  »*^''®    .     r^^^  laws  Nwbich 
and  more  provident,  than  that  of  the  ^^f*?T^^ativcs  equally  with 
reign  throughout  the  Presidencies,  protect  v       ^^^^  ^^^^  property, 
the  Europeans.     The  Natives  Uve   *"^"^^JL   than  they  would  be 
and  they  are,  m  their  persons,  more    liapp  j 
^er  the  Nabobs. 
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The  Company*8  troops  could  not  be  better  cliseiplnied  and 
equipped  than  they  «re;  the  materiel  is  as  tnagnificeiit  as -it  is 
immense.  Always  ready  to  enter  into  a  campaign,  its  army,  oam* 
posed  of  Natives,  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion^  rlral  the 
troops  of  Europe  in  the  precision  of  their  manoeuvres,  the  coorage 
and  fearlessness  of  their  military  movemeoiUs ;  th^y  iMrej  besides, 
greatly  attached  to  the  Government^  who  pay  them  ¥dth  great 
exactness,  and  go  so  ^  as  to  take  care  of  the  iamilies  of  the  absent 
8cddiers>  when  Uiey  go  to  war  ou  the  frontiers.  These  troops  ^t^ 
exclusively  commanded  by  European  officers. 

It  may  not,  peihaps,  be  uninteresting  to  offer  here  a  sketch  of 
the  Company's  forces,  in  the  three  Presidencies,  at  the  time  of  my 
residence  in  India,  as  well  as  that  of  the  construction  of  the  <}orp9 
of  sepoys. 

The  fbUowing  is  an  account  of  the  forces : 

Presidency  of  Bengal. — One  regiment  of  Europeans,  consistit^ 
of  20U0  men,  divided  into  ten  companies  j  twenty-eight  sepoy  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  each  of  2400  men,  or  two  battalions  of  ten  com- 
panies each  5  twenty-seven  companies  of  European  artillery,  and  as 
many  of  Natives  $  eight  raiments  of  Native  cavalry,  eaefti  com- 
posed of  eight  companies,  or  about  <K)0  men ;  a  nnmerovm  OiUrp  of 
engineers  3  a  regiment  of  invalids,  for  the  service  of  Ae  ganiaMs  -, 
a  corp  for  the  service  of  the  custom-house,  and  the  militafy«-poUice{ 
besides  numerous  corps  of  volunteers,  who  are  levied  in  case  of  waiw 

Presidency  of  Madras. — A  European  regiment,  of  the  same 
force  as  that  of  Bengal ;  twenty ^even  sepoy  regiments  of  infantry ; 
eight  regiments  of  Native  cavalry  3  two  European  regiments  of 
artillery  3  a  considerable  corps  of  Native  artillery,  and  a  regimeot 
of  horse  artillery  j  a  corp  of  engineers  5  a  veteran  regunent  lioai 
tlie  Carnatic,  a  regiment  of  European  invalids,  and  many  corps  of 
vdunteers.  •,   , 

Presidency  of  Bombay. — A  European  r^ment,  of  the  saaii 
force  as  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras  -,  two  battaUons  of  Eun^soa 
artillery,  and  a  numerous  corps  of  NfUive  artillery ;  1^  reg}mf;nf  of 
European  horse  artiUiery ;  a  corp  of  engineers  j  a  re^ment,  ,of 
marine  sq^foys  $  a  regiment  of  national  invaUdSj  for  tb^  garrisons* 

The  Presidencies  tif  Bombay  and  Madras  have  each  a  commanclMh 
in-chief,  subordinate,  with  respect  to  the  military  authdrity*  tq  the 
general  officer  who  commands  at  Bengal.  A  number  of  •tafff^ffioera 
surround  these  generals.  .  *   .  .       - 

The  marine  force  of  Bdittbay  consists  of  twenty  shi^^^wm; 
from  ten  to  twenty  guns  each,  desthied  to  protect  its*  <!ddn&«iN% 
from  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Mdlahar  and  the  Ptn^hm  OttM 
The  Lascars,  or  Mtton  of  India,  en^y  a  high  reputation;  t     ,.  .  , ' 

Besides  ihese^fo^^^s,  the'  Kin^  of  England  ftimtsbeff  ta  the  Conh- 
pany  a  body  of  30^000  meny  induditi^  cavalry  and  infabtry-/  whMi 
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it  bokb  in  its  pay  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  the  ooantry,  and 
under  ite  eare  from .  the  moment  of  their  departure  from  £urope. 
Tbtie.titMps  serve  jointly  with  those  of  the  Company^  hut  in  all 
cases  rank  above  them.  The  British  Government  possess^  also^  a 
foiwiinffnblp  fleet  in  India. 

The  fbllowfng  is  tfce  composition  of  the  reghnents  of  sepoys  in 
^e  Bast  Itidia  Compan/s  service :  One  colonel^  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  t^ro  itiajors^  ten  captains,  twenty^two  lieutenants,  two 
adjutants/ two  quarter-masters,  a  surgeon,  and  two  assistants. 
Brides  these  oflicers,  who  ore  all  Europeans,  each  regimcfnt  has 
twenty  subidars,  or  Native  sub-captains,  and  forty  jemidars,  or  sub- 
heatenanU.  These  inferior  officers  are  Natives.  There  are  besides 
two  Indian  surgeons  to  each  regiment  of  two  battalions  -,  a  battalion 
is  composed  of  1200  men. 

The  cavalry  has  the  same  proportion  of  officers,  European  and 
Native.  The  regiments  of  800  strong,  have  each— one  colonel,  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  four  captains,  eight  lieutenants,  six 
comets,  or  sub-lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  one  quarter-master,  one 
surgeon,  and  two  assistants ;  eight  subidars,  and  sixteen  jemidars. 

The  forces  of  the  India  Company  are,  at  present,  consideraWe. 
The  following  is  an  accurate  statement : 

A»MY  OF  B£NOAi..*-£ight  regiments  of  cavalry ;  two  regimenU 
of  Eunopeon  in^EUitry ;  sixty-eight  regiments  of  Native  infentty  ; 
to  which  are  acWcd  the  corps  of  volunteers  and  militia  >  the  artillery 
uod,  the  engineers  are  formed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Abmy  of  MAnBAS.— Eight  regiments  of  cavalry  i  two  regiments 
of  inftuitry ;  fifty  regiments  of  sepoys  j  a  regiment  of  mvauos. 
Moreorer,  the  miUtia,  and  the  corps  of  volunteers,  both  of  toot  ana 
horae. 

AkHT  or  BoKBAY.— Three  regiments  of  cavBhry;  o™";^"^* 
of  Euiopean  infantry ,  twenty-?ix  regiments  of  Native  "f^*?; 
nttt  i2rdl  indep^ent  of  the  miUtU.  the  yoUinteers.  the  engi 


^j,  <thc  horse  and  foot  artillery,  and  the  mannes. 

^  .  .     »    *    .*w«mI  -with  different 

Tb*  sepoys  are  clothed  in  a  red  J««^«*' 5tSXo  drawers, 
cdkmrs  ;  Wue  sash.xvith  white  omameots,  J^d  ??^^^^  „„ke<i, 
whfch  adscend  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.    *  ^'JV^.^,  copper, 
n^  they  wear  .Jial.  5  a  «,rt  of  *»l»^If?,'JiX^  costSa^, 
oompletesrthe  uoifoon.  The  Indian  ofiicers-iwt^    turban,  which    is 
withi  tiie  exception  of  the  pantaloons,   ®**^/^^  ^j^o^e  of  Madras 
mounted  with  silver.  Those  of  Bengal  wear  x>w«,  ^^.^  ^^^  Vog^, 
asidBwnbay.ww  sandal^.  This  singular  ^^l^^^  to  render  tl^e 
tbw  oopper-ooloured  tint,  and  martial  air,  a^ 
sppcarance  of  these  tnoops  imposing.      ^^^       ^^  ^me  Hindoos  ; 

Among  the  sepoys,  s6me  are  Moljamj"];^^    ^^^.j^  tbgrbelons, 
they  litter  the  dbtiicUvemiir^  of  tb^  The  difei««^  of 

i«M  tir  wfakh  they  attach  the  utmost  uop" 
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tthgitm,  nereriheless^  wbidi  every  where  eke  creates  mortal  eoni-r 
ties,  does  not  here  occasion  any  trouble.  There  exists  between  tbe 
sects  serving  under  the  same  colours,  a  real  but  peaceable  jeakrasjr 
of  each  of  theip,  which,  in  hct,  farms  the  true  security  of  the  Ei^ish 
power.  If  any  conspiracy  is  plotted,  one  of  these  two  parties  imme^ 
diately  give  the  warning,  and  prevent  its  happening.  The  difEerence 
pf  their  worship  is  also  a  greater  guarantee ;  I  had  a  proof  of  it 
during  my  stay  in  India,  The  Goverament  of  Madras  thought  it 
necessary,  in  1809,  to  reduce  certain  pecuniary  advantages.  This 
Reduction  was  disapproved  of.  The  European  officers  whom  it  af- 
fected concerted  together  to  get  it  revoked :  the  authorities  persisted. 
They  conunenced  an  open  insurreotion,  and  refused  all  service.  They 
tried  a  negociation  through  the  European  regiment  at  Madras  $  they 
would  hear  nothing,  and  declared  that  they  woidd  not  take  any  part 
in  the  expedition  which  they  were  about  to  prepare  at  Masulipatam^ 
against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Moluccas.  They  then  ady 
dressed  themselves  to  the  sepoys  -,  but  the  officers  having  had  in* 
telligence  from  the  Europeans,  refused  to  obey,  and  placed  the 
Government  in  an  awkward  situation.  Happily,  all  their  eflTorts 
failed  against  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers,  who  constantly  repelled 
their  seductions,  and  gave  notice  of  all  their  movements  before 
they  took  place.  The  king's  troops  were  in  consequence  sent  fbr^ 
and  their  presence  impressed  the  mutineers  with  respect. 

The  Company's  officers  were  in  many  instances  arrested,  and  their 
places  filled  up  by  others  taken  from  among  the  king's  troops.  All 
this  took  place  without  the  sepoy  ever  failing  in  his  duty  to  the  Go^ 
vemment  which  paid  him.  Some  few  acts  of  severity  soon  brought 
back  these  officers  to  good  order.  All  was  at  length  cahn ;  and 
an  insurrection,  which  at  first  threatened  to  overturn  the  Govern- 
ment, served,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  strengthen  it :  a  result  due 
entirely  to  the  care  which  it  takes  of  its  Native  soldiers,  and  the 
wise  policy  which  it  iipposes  on  itself,  of  not  abandoning  the  fami-* 
lies  of  their  defenders,  whenever  they  are  called  out  of  their  lerri* 
tory. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  of 
India,  and  the  cleanliness  with  which  they  are  kept.  Large,  well-* 
shipped,  solid,  and  elegant,  they  embrace  every  thing  which  cao 
facilitate  their  defimce,  and  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  ths 
soldiers.  Madras,  above  all,  is  a  model  of  this  kind.  Prelected  by 
a  succession  of  works,  which  follow  one  another,  commanded  by 
forts  well  garrisoned,  they  could  withstand  the  most  liv^  attadu^ 
and  d^y  the  most  numerous  armies ;  the  Black  Town,  situated  cm 
the  border  of  the  sea,  half  a  league  from  it,  serves  also  to  place  it- 
out  of  the  danger  of  insult.  At  the  least  signal,  its  immense  popu-* 
latioB  would  be  in  movement,  and  render  tl^  situation  of  the  enemy 
very  perilous.  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  muK 
tiplying  the  obstacles  which  defend  it;  she  has  rendered  the  shore 
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cBficoh  of  apinmaoh,  and  hat  prevented  tbe  European  boats  from 
haring  access  to  it.  They  are  obliged  to  stop  a  quarter  of  a  league 
at  least  from  tbe  beacb ;  it  is  from  this  distance  that  the  surf  eom^ 
menoes,  whieb  rises  three  times  before  it  arrives  at  the  beach^  where 
h  bremks  with  violence.  If  European  boats  attempted  a  disem-t 
barluidon,  tbey  would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Their  frames  are  not 
sufficiently  flexible^  they  could  not  resist  the  shock  $  so  that  they  do 
not  employ  anything  butpeculiariy  built  boats^  wealdy  put  together, 
which  yidd  to  the  violence  of  the  surf  without  being  destroyed, 
These  boats  are  large  enough  to  carry  from  forty  to  forty-five  per^ 
sons  5  they  are  besides  light,  and  skilfully  managed  by  the  NativeS| 
who  cry,  sing,  and  row  together,  and  are  very  careful  in  not  pre^ 
senting*  their  sides  to  the  surf  which  menaces  them ;  they  ar^ 
always  prepared  with  rafts,  in  case  these  boats  should  upset.  The 
surf  is  frequently  of  a  prodigious  height }  it  commences,  as  I  before 
said,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  :  to  the  first  wave 
succeeds  another,  which  pushes  you  impetuously  towards  the  coast  ^ 
then  a  third,  and  so  on  in  succession,  until  the  boat  is  thrown  on 
the  sand.  Inmiediately  a  crowd  of  Natives  who  are  waiting  for  it; 
idze  bold  of  it  and  draw  it  to  the  shore. 

The  rafls  are  composed  of  two  thick  planks  of  six  or  eight  feet  ii^ 
length,  attached  together.  One  or  two  Indians  place  themselves  on 
this,  and  rapidly  convey  themselves  where  danger  requires  it.  Many 
of  these  Indians  wear  round  their  necks  a  chain  of  silver,  to  which  is 
attached  a  medal  of  the  same  metal,  which  has  been  awarded  to 
them  for  having  saved  the  lives  of  Europeans.  They  are  perfectly 
naked,  having  only  a  small  turban  of  palm-leaves,  which  serves 
them  as  a  head-dress.  It  is  in  this  turban  that  they  place  their  des- 
patches, and  hide  their  papers^  to  prevent  their  being  wetted,  or 
meeting  with  any  other  injury.  Mounted  on  their  rafts,  tbey  are 
not  afraid  to  leave  tbe  coast,  and  frequently  gain  the  open  sea. 
During  the  war.  Government  itself  made  use  of  them  with  success, 
to  expedite  to  Colombo  its  orders  to  the  troops  which  were  sent 
there  to  suppress  an  insurrection. 

Madras  is  peopled  with  Eimipeans,  Armenians,  and  Portuguese. 
There  are  alsp  seen  here  a  great  number  of  Pariahs,  who  meet,  aa 
throughout  the  rest  of  India,  with  all  the  contempt  and  ill-treatment 
mth  which  their  countrymen  overwhelm  them.  The  surround^ 
ing  country  is  interspersed  with  charming  fields,  superb  roads, 
planted  on  either  side  with  trees.  It  is  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
tbe  Nabob  of  Arcot  resides.  This  prince  possesses  the  appearance 
of  power,  but  every  thing  ends  there.  He  has  given  up  his  rights 
9nd  bis  sovereignty,  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Com<» 
paoy,  from  whom  he  receives,  in  return,  an  annual  fixed  sum.  The 
honours  of  the  salute  are  paid  to  him  i  they  fire  a  volley  of  twenty* 
9ne  guns  on  occasions  of  visits,  &c. 

The  buildings  in  India  are  generally  of  an  elegant  structure.    A 
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colonnade  surrounds  the  country-houses,^  and  affords  an  agreeable 
walk  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Between  the  intervals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  suspended  tatties,  or  mats,  made  of  a  peculiar  gtass  ttf 
India,  which  are  kept  constantly  wetted  ;  the  air,  passing  thirough 
them,  produces  in  the  interior  a  delightful  freshnWs.  It  is  the  gfeat 
luxury  of  this  country,  where  really  such  mieatis  are  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  sustain  the  heat  of  so  burning  n  climate. 

The  lime  which  the  masons  of  India  use  in  their  buildings  is  of 
the  finest  quality ;  it  is  generally  a  mixture  of  lime  and  oyster* 
shells  ;  it  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  the  |>alni- 
tTee,jaggary,  to  form  a  kind  of  stucco,  which  has  the  polish  and 
durability  of  marble.  The  Indians  possess  an  extraordinary  talent 
in  making  architectural  ornaments  of  this  innterlaL 

The  bay,  or  road-stead  of  Madras,  is  filled  with  ships  from  the 
month  of  January  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  bad  season 
commepces.  All  the  vessels  then  leave  it  j  it  is  considered  too  much 
exposed,  and  maritime  insurance  ceases  for  those  which  reinain  after 
that  time. 

We  learned,  on  our  arrival,  (in  the  beginning  of  Aprtt^)  that  the 
Government  had  become  alanned  at  the  formal  prepaiatipns  which 
Tippoo  Saib  was  making.  They  discovered  that  he  was  holding 
secret  communication  with  the  Isle  of  France ;  that  many  french- 
men were  even  attached  to  his  fortune,  by  entering  into  hi^  service  i 
and  that  it  was  the  Governor  who  had  furnished  him  with  th^e 
reinforcements.  The  Governor-General  considered  his  presefice 
necesBWTf  at  Madras  -,  he  went  as  &r  as  Mysore,  in  order  to  be  at 
hand  to  watch  Tippoo*8  movements,  and  to  take  effectual  me^ures 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  hb  projects.  Before  leaving  Calcutta,  he 
ordered  the  Bengal  army  to  be  put  in  motion ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Madras,  the  troops  of  that  Presidency,  and  those  of  Bombay,  received 
the  same  orders.  The  Governor-General,  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
since  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  thought  it  necessary,  before  be  com- 
menced hostilities,  to  demand  an  ei^planation  of  Tippop.  That 
Prince's  reply  was  evasive ;  he  still  continued  his  preparations,  and 
the  Goveraor^General  marched  on  with  his  troops*  The  array  moved  ^ 
forward,  foil  upon  Mysore,  and  took  possession  of  it.  The  strong 
places  on  the  frontier  scarcely  made  any  defence,  and  were  tdcen 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked.  They  then  advanced  towards 
Seriflgapatam  ",  they  laid  siege  to  this  capital ;  the  garrison  yrB&  nu- 
merous and  weU-trained,  and  the  resistaiice  was  obstinate.  Tbe 
SSd  regiment,  which  was  ccnnmanded  l^  Ck>lonel  Wellesley,  ijiow 
tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  attempted  an  attack  by  night  j  but  it  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  Its  chief,  stnee  become  so  celebrated,  mad^  a 
complete  failure.  A  fow  days  after,  (the  ooBunenctoient  of  M#iy, 
1799,)  Beringapatam  was  taken  by  assault. 

This  was  a  happy  period  for  England.  She  now  saw  hersetf  freed  - 
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firom  the  most  formidable  enemy  which  she  had  ever  had  in  India. 
The  death  of  the  Sultan  terminated,  at  the  same  moment,  his  dynasty 
and  the  war.  His  son^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  a 
young  descendant  of  the  former  King  of  Mysore,  deposed  by  Hyder 
Ali,  was  repliiced  uu  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  people,  while  the  English  guarded  all  the  strong 
forta,  A  singular  fact,  and  one  which  proves  on  what  slight  things 
the  success  of  war  depends,  is,  that  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
Seringapatani,  the  river  which  washes  it  being  nearly  dry  in  the 
mornings  rose  in  the  evening  so  high,  that  an  elephant  could  scarcely 
p;ies  ii*  The  rainy  season  commenced,  and,  a  day  later,  the  English 
would  ]k"Vc  'icen  obliged  io  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 

A  great  deal  is  now  said  about  the  projects  which  Russia  enter- 
tidned  towards  India,  and  of  the  success  she  would  obtain,  were  she 
to  carry  her  arms  there.    On  looking  at  the  map,  there  may  appear 
to  be  some  chance  for  her,  but  in  the  country  there  is  none.     Sur- 
roimded  on  the  north  by  steep  mountains,  Hindoostan  presents  to  the 
army  which  shall  have  passed  there,  nothing  but  deserts,  impassable 
defiles  without  roads,  where  no  means  of  subsistence  could  be  found, 
and  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  the  artillery  by  men. 
Surrounded  with  difficulties,  they  would  be  obliged  to  march  from 
defile  to  defile,  to  force  them,  one  aher  the  other,  and  would  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  perish,  if  they  should  fail  in  anyone  of  their  attacks  5 
add  to  this,  that  they  would  find  opposed  to  them  numerous  and 
brave  troops;  abundantly  provided,  and  who  would  have  at  their 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  fertile  provinces  which  they  would 
leave  behind  them.     Every  thing,  then,  would  be  in  fiivour  of  the 
defoice,  and  nothing  in  fevour  of  the  attack.   To  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  they  would  meet  with  the  same  chances  and  with  the  same 
ddfficulties  ;  every  where  devoted  troops,  deserts,  and  obstacles  with- 
out number.   If  we  examine,  now,  what  maritime  forces  protect  tlac 
coasts,  and  the  weight  which  they  would  have  in  the  scale,  it  ^^^ 
clfear,  that  every  project  of  assault  would  be  folly  5  they  woiild  not 
even  have  the  resource  which  is  so  freqocDtly  made  use  of   lu  war, 
that  of  msurrections  and  open  revolts.     Hw,  m  fact,  001^  you 
excite  the  population  >    By  the  allupemcnt  o£  mtopest  ?      A  liey  9J^ 
already  in  possession  5  they  have  lost  nothmg  j  and  in    ^t^^s  J« 
spect  Ly  aSreas  weU  off  as  th^  were  formerly  under  A^^«»szebe^ 
T\^uu'and  happy,  they  are  without  regret,  as  ^Y  «f?,J^^^f. 
aSon.    The  son  sucieds  to  the  father,  and  ev«^ 

tented  with  the  condition  which  has  been  ^^^^J^^^"  ^  V^e 

India  wiU,  therefore,  ahmys  resist  every  effort  u>  nai«« 
>  aadrfipee*'! 
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TsE  Captive  to  bis  Habp, 

Though  my  dreams  of  loved  freedom  are  o'er. 
Though  Hope  on  my  soul  shall  dawn  never. 

Yet  thy  tones  are  as  soft  as  of  yore. 
And  thy  voice  as  unbroken  as  ever  j — 

To  my  desolate  heart  thou  alone  dost  reniain. 

For  thine  accents  of  love  are  for  ever  the  same. 

Though  the  voice  of  thy  comforter  *8  dead. 
Yet  to  soothe  my  lone  horrors  thou  seekest/-* 

In  the  language  of  days  that  are  fled, 
'Mid  my  loneliness  often  thou  speakest  5 

Arid  the  strains  which  I  loved  when  my  visions  were  brigfaiy 

In  their  melody  pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  night* 

The  invisible  Spirit  of  Song 

In  thy  whispering  chords  hath  his  dwelling  j 
Yet  hushed  is  his  voice^  erst  so  strong. 

When  thy  tones  in  soft  murmurs  are  swelling. 
To  brighten  the  gloom  of  my  lone  house  of  woe : — 
'Tis  the  sweetest  of  boons  the  lorn  captive  may  know. 

When,  chafed  unto  madness,  my  blood 

Hath  rush'd  in  hot  agony  boiling 
To  my  brain  in  a  torturing  flood, — 

When  my  soul  was  in  sickness  recoiling 
From  the  horrible  doom  of  a  sepulchred  life. 
And  my  bosom  hath  heav'd  Hke  the  ocean  in  strife,-^ 

Thy  strains  on  my  anguish  have  sunk. 

Breathing  peace, — and  the  turmoil  was  hushed; 

My  ears  have  thy  melody  drunk 

Till  the  fountains  in  mercy  have  gush'd 

From  their  parch'd-up  abodes, — with  strange  transport  I  wept. 

Then  in  passionless  cahn  hath  my  worn  spirit  slept. 

When  from  my  loved  home  I  was  riven — 
When  the  blackness  of  night  smote  my  day — 

When  the  freshening  breezes  of  heaven . 
Od  my  brow  were  forbidden  to  play, — 

Still  they  left  me  my  harp,  with  its  soft  soothing  breath. 

That  captivity's  curse  might  not  bruise  me  to  death. 

^^  L. 
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Spanish  America. 


In  a  former  Number  we  gave  some  account  of  New  Granada  and 
Peru  i  we  shall  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  witU  an  epitome 
of  that  portion  of  the  New  World  which  may  be  more  strictly 
termed  Spanish  America,  commencing  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America,  and  concluding  with  Mexico  in  North  America, — portions 
of  the  world  now  rendered  particularly  interesting,  as  affording  a 
^de  field  for  the  display  of  British  science  and  British  enterprise. 

The  Vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  extensive  country, 
forming,  with  the  addition  of  the  provinces  of  Charcos  and  Chi- 
quitoes,  (formerly  appertaining  to  Peru,)  a  compact  body  of  land, 
nearly  square,  stretching  through  26  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
Its  aspect,  generaUy  speaking,  Is  that  of  a  level  country,  bounded 
by  two  immense  chains  of  mountains,  that  on  the  side  of  Brazil 
forming  its  eastern,  and  that  on  the  side  of  Peru  forming  its  west- 
em  boundary  :  on  the  west,  it  is  also  divided  from  Chiu  and  Peru 
by  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Aiides.  Towards  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  desert  tracts  of  mountain-land,  from  whence  issue  many  streams 
^aX  flow  in  every  direction,  till  they  join  the  large  rivers  which 
traverse  the  country,  and  have  their  origin  in  regions  but  imper-* 
fectly  known.  Buenos  Ayres  is  not  unlike  a  vast  amphitheatre, 
shut  in,  laterally,  by  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Peru ;  on  the 
ncnrth,  by  the  lofty  heights  which  disembogue  their  waters  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazons  and  the  Orinoco.  On  the  south,  by  the 
wkbdy-expanded  Plata,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  Chili, 
that  runs  across  towards  the  Atlantic,  bearing  towards  the  south- 
cest  the  immense  opening  oi  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  as  a  wide,  stu- 
pendous, and  magnificent  portal,  proportioned  to  the  grandeur,  the 
importance,  and  the  exteqt  of  the  regions  to  which  it  gives  access* 
It  is  £vided  into  five  provinces,  viz. : 

1.  Buenos  Ayres,  on  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  which  the  principal 
towns  are  Buenos  Ayres,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Plata, 
containing  between  50,000  and  60,000  inhabitants :  Santa  F^,  a 
small  place,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Solado  and  the  Paraguay :  and 
Monte  Viedo,  iW  miles  east-north-east  of  Buenos  Ayres,  contain- 
ing about  20,000  inhabitants* 

2.  Paraguay,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  Assumption,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  great  river  Paraguay,  eighteen  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pikarnago.  It  contains  about 
500  Spanish  families,  and  several  thousand  Indians. 

,  3.  Tucuman,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are,  Tucuraan,  1 170  milea 
m  a  direct  line  from  Lima :  San  Jago  del  Estero,  650  miles 
jKirthrnorthf  west  from  Buenos  Ayres^  on  .the  great  loal  to  Lim% 
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containing  about  2000  inhabitants :  Cordeva,  468  miles  »>rth- 
noTth-west  from  Buenos  Ayres^  and  containing  1500  Spanish  inha- 
bitants, with  about  4000  negroes :  Xujuy,  or  Zujuy,  in  kmg. 
66^  4'  west,  lat.  23^  5'  south  ;  Salta,  or  San  Migud  de  Salta,  con- 
taining 400  houses,  and  situated  long.  64°  130^  west,  lat.  24''  l?^ 
south. 

4.  Los  Charcos  and  Potosi,  formerly  part  of  Pern,  and  sitoBted 
amidst  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Andes,  of  which  the  chief  towas 
are  La  Plata,  or  Chuquisaca,  containing  14,000  inhalntants.  Po- 
tosi  at  one  time  contained  more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  but  they 
have  now  declined  to  about  one-third  of  that  number.  It  is  1617 
miles  north-west  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  1215  miles  north-east  o£ 
Lima.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  is  rather  a  large  and  populous 
town  in  lat.  14°  20^  south  :  La  Paz  is  612  miles  south-east  of  Lima* 
containing  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  great  staple  article  of  trade  is 
Paraguay  tea,  for  which  about  200,000  piastres,  or  about  45,0002. 
sterling,  are  received  annually. 

5.  Chiquito,  or  Cuzco,  formerly  part  of  Chili,  of  which  the 
chief  towns  are  Mendoza,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  with 
6,000  inhabitants ;  and  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  ninety-four  miles 
north  by  east  of  Mendoza. 

The  magnificent  Bio  de  la  Hata,  with  all  its  tributary  streams^ 
such  as  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  the  Pikanayo^ 
the  Vermejo,  and  the  Salado,  is  the  great  drain  by  which  the 
waters  of  this  immense  country  are  carried  to  the  ocean.  The 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  provinces  of  Los  Charcos, 
Potosi,  &c.  presents  a  tract  of  land  so  level,  as  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  many  of  its  principal  rivers,  which  form,  in  consequence, 
large  shallow  lakes.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  extreme  flatness  of  the 
country,  that  according  to  trigonometrical  observations,  the  great 
river  Paraguay  is  foimd  to  foil  not  more  than  a  foot  within  a  space 
of  400  miles.  This  level  condition  of  the  country  presents  an  in-i^ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  canals  or  conduits,  so 
that  this  grand  and  usefol  source  of  communication  is  entirely  cut 
off,  and  the  supply  of  water  rendered  sparing  and  troublesome. 
In  Buenos  Ayres,  accordingly,  and  in  other  places,  it  is  found  ne« 
cessary  to  resort  to  machinery  in  order  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
level  of  the  houses.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  flatness  of  the 
country  many  of  the  numerous  streams  which  flow  down  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Uie  Andes,  stagnate  in  the  plains  below,  either  expand- 
ing into  lakes,  or  forming  extensive  marshes.  In  the  flat  plians  of 
La  Plata,  the  Los  Xarages  is  formed  by  the  coUected  waters  of  tiie 
torrents  which  flow  during  the  rainy  season  fhmi  the  moustains  of 
Chiquitos ;  and  the  Paraguay,  oveiflowing  its  banks  at  that  period!, 
inundates  an  expanse  of  comkry  under  the  17^  of  sooth  lat.  to  aa 
extent  of  more  than  300  miks  in  length,  and  180  in  hvenikiu 
When  the  waters  of  the  Pairoguay  sulmde,  the  bke  becomes  a 
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manh^  iufiotted  ^th  aHigators.  Its  badcfl  swann  with  tigers^ 
monkays^  stags,  and  other  wild  anfanals^  and  with  multitades  of 
Tcaomous  repiOes  and  insects.  In  addition  to  this  lake,  there  are 
others  of  <  very  conildcnible  magnitude  3  imd  several  smaller  ones, 
whicb  are  fofrmed  bf  the  rivers,  whieh  cannot  continue  their  course 
Without  inundating  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  hanks. 

It  is  one  remafkahle  feature  of  this  flat  country,  that  it  contains 
an  immense  traiet  of  600  or  700  miles  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth,  the  soil  of  which  is  saturated  with  fossil  salt,  and  in  which 
all  the  rivulets,  lakes,  and  wells,  are  completely  braddsh.  At  the 
city  of  Assumption,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  refined  from 
the  earth ;  and  between  Santa  Fe  and  Cordova,  as  fjetr  as  St.  Jago 
del  Estero,  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  a  white  incrustation 
of  salt,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordifleras.  The  ground  also  ap- 
pears white  with  salt-petre  after  a  shower  of  rain,  and  the  feet  are 
chilled  with  it  excessively.  To  the  south-west  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
from  400  to  450  miles,  the  country  abounds  with  salt  lakes,  which 
produce  very  fine  chrystalline  salt.  Journeys  ore  frequently  taken 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  these  salt  lakes,  and  two  or  three  carts  are 
annually  loaded  with  salt.  The  country,  to  the  south  of  the  great 
river  of  Patagonia,  is  also  spread  out  into  extensive  plains,  which 
extend  in  almost  uiiinterniptecl  continuity. 

These  immense  levels  are  n  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  aspect 
of  this  e^Ltraordinary  comitry.  1  hey  present  a  vast  expanse  of 
wavJDg  grass,  900  miles  in  eKteiu,  and  covered  with  a  strong  and 
luxuriant  herbage.  No  hiU  rises  in  this  iixunense  flat  to  a  greater 
elevation  than  tiOO  fei^t  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  so  that,  when 
placed  on  one  of  these  eminences,  the  eye  wanders  over  a  space  re- 
sembling the  ocean,  uninterrupted  save  by  the  dark  indefinite 
spots^  formed  here  aad  there  by  lii^rds  of  cattle,  or  by  the  travelling 
waggons  and  escorts.  The  nutritive  herbage  with  which  they  are 
•  covered,  affords  pasture  to  those  countless  herds  of  cattle  that  rove, 
unvalutni  and  unowned,  over  so  litrge  a  portion  of  South  America^ 
imd  whose  hides  and  tiillow  silone  are  considered  w<wrthy  of  being 
5oug:ht  after  by  the  Spiinish  hunters,  and  form  a  principal  article  of 
the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres>  This  country  is  not  inhabited  either 
by  the  Iiidian!^  or  by  the  8 poniards,  though  it  is  occasionally  traversed 
\^  both  i  in  these  tracMe^a  deserts,  there  are  no  land-marks  or 
traces  by  which  the  road  can  \ic  discovered,  for  many  hundred 
tuilci  :  the  route,  therefore^  is  pursued  by  the  compass. 

From  Buenos  Ayres,  the  great  road  to  Potosi  and  Lima  passes 
through  Tueuraan.^ 

In  174s,  regular  stages  were  built  all  the  way,  post-houses  were 
ereetai,  and  relays  of  horses  and  carriages  provided.  The  method 
of  travdffing  is  in  covered  waggons,  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.  .  In 
these  ttie  traveller  may  recline,  and  mmt  necessarily  exercise  much 
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psdence ;  but  the  produce  6f  the  mines,  as  well  a#  aQ  kidito  of  incr^ 
chandise,  are  conveyed  along  the  toad  oo  t}ie  bof^ka  of  nmlea,  lit 
extent  from  Buenos  Ayes  to  Fotosi,  is  1617,  or,  according  to  aome 
accounts,  1873  miles,  400  of  which  pass  over  the  devated  chaioft 
of  the  Aiides,  and  are  impassable  for  the  waggons  from  Pot»al  to 
Lima.  The  road  passes  over  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  traveUer,  who  undertakes  so  hazardous  a  journey,  is  exposed  to 
many  perils  and  privations,  not  oiUy  from  being  subject  to  tb^ 
utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  from  the  exceeding  rugged- 
ness  of  the  country  through  which  he  has  to  pass.  About  500 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  north-west  direction,  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  considerably ;  and  at  double  that  distance,  at  the  town 
of  Salta,  aM  the  less  elevated  ridges  terminate,  when  the  traveller 
finds  himself  in  a  region  so  bold  and  romantic — so  stupendous 
and  awful — that  his  mind  is  almost  bewildered  with  its  mmdeur 
and  magnificence.  In  a  few  hours  he  is  transported  from  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  unsheltered  plains  to  the  perpetual  winter 
which  reigns  amid  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Andes  -,  and  the 
health  of  the  most  robust  European  is  shaken  by  the  effects  of 
this  violent  transition.  The  road,  as  we  have  already  said,  con- 
tinues among  the  Andes  for  400  miles.  The  thick  woods  of  Tu- 
cuman  are  dien  lost  5  and  the  swarms  of  locusts,  crickets,  ants, 
mosquitos,  toads,  frogs,  serpents,  and  alligators,  now  disappear,  the 
traveller  having  by  this  time  entered  the  temperate  region.  The 
road  then  winds  amidst  abrupt  and  frightful  precipices  and  chaams, 
and  sometimes  the  path  is  so  narrow,  that  even  the  mules  dare 
scarcely  move.  It  is,  however,  indented  with  deep  holes,  in  whidi 
the  animals  place  their  legs,  and  thus  prevent  the  danger  of  slipping 
over  the  precipices.  At  other  places,  where  the  road  inclines  at 
a  great  slope,  these  sagacious  and  highly  useful  creatures  place 
themselves  with  their  fore  and  hind  feet  close  together,  and,  in- 
elinding  forward,  as  if  about  to  lie  down,  they  slide  widi  incon- 
ceivable velocity  to  the  bottom.  These  immense  mountains,  in 
some  parts,  are  traversed  at  the  bottom  by  narrow  and  perpendicular 
clefts,  where,  if  the. mule  falls,  his  rider  must  inevitably  be  crushed 
to  death. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  also,  to  encounter  in  journeying 
amidst  this  region  of  rocks  and  mountains  -,  and  this  is,  the  passage 
of  the  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  which  intersect  them.  To  cross 
those  which  are  shallow,  very  large  and  high  horses  are  used,  being 
trained  for  the  purpose  5  over  the  deeper  ones  rope-bridges  are 
thrown,  and  it  is  only  in  summer  that  this  journey  can  be  at  all  at- 
tempted, as  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  winter  render  ^em 
impassable.  Even  in  summer,  when  the  snow  in  the  higher  re- 
gions suddenly  melts,  the  torrents  are  swollen  to  such  a  degree,  and 
rush  with  such  overwhelming  force  from  the  mountains,  that  manf 
an  unhappy  traveller  perishes.    The  country  is  here  momilaiiioiii^ 
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aold,  9ml  bfNTMii  I  aod  |b^  moiwIaiBB  are  m  Ugh,  aa  to  bs  adverf# 
lo  all  vegeMkm,  But  these  regions  are  rich  in  miaeral  treaaures  | 
Ihejr  abound  in  silver,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  gold>  which  i§ 
•nmfftinyw  procured  by  mining,  sometimes  gathered  firon^  the  sands^ 
at  ooUeisied  frcMo  the  streams.  U  is  in  this  secli^ded  and  c^q^os^ 
Jnafcmsible  district  th^t  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  are  sit^ptad. 
The  city  itself  is  built  on  a  ridge  of  the  Andes,  in  an  elevated  situar 
tioB,  whi^e  the  climate  is  cold,  and  the  environs  bleak  and  barren. 
The  mines  are  in  the  same  mountain  as  that  on  which  the  city  is  built^ 
They  are  composed  of  a  yeUow,  very  firm,  argillaceous  skie,  full  of 
veins  of  ferruginous  quartz,  in  which  silver  ore,  and,  sometime^, 
brittle  vitreous  ore,  are  found  interspersed.  These  crude  ores  were 
found,  by  Hehns,  the  German  mineralogist,  (who  visited  tiiese  mine^ 
by  order  of  the  King  oi  Spain,)  to  contain  hom  six  to  eight  oi^ices 
of  sUver  in  every  caxon,  or  fifty  hundred  weight.  There  was  also 
a  solid  silver  ore,  which  yielded,  for  every  fifty  hundred  weight, 
about  twenty-four  pounds  oi  silver.  Nothing,  according  to  Helms, 
could  equal  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  which  prevailed  in  the 
management  .of  these  mines.  Many  of  them  are  o^r^flowed  with 
water,  which  proper  machinery  might  very  easily  draw  off.  The 
methods  adopted  for  Uiis  purpose  were  ill-directed,  and,  generaUy, 
ineffe<;tuaL  M.  Helms  saw  a  drain,  which,  even  at  its  mouth,  was 
too  high  to  be  of  any  use,  and  which  had  been  carried,  at  an  incre- 
dible  expense,  more  than  two  miles  in  extent.  Still  greater  igno- 
rance was,  if  possible,  displayed  in  the  smelting-houses  and  refining- 
works  at  Potosi.  fiy  their  clumsy  method  of  amalgamation,  they 
were  scarcely  able  to  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  silver  contained  in  the 
ore  5  and  for  every  marc,  or  eight  ounces  of  pure  ore,  frequently 
two  marcs  of  quicksilver  were  destroyed.  All  the  operations  neces- 
sary for  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  other  substances  with 
which  it  is  found  combined,  were  conducted  in  the  most  slovenly^ 
wasteful,  unscientific  manner.  In  the  Royal  Mint,  at  Potosi,  where 
the  produce  o£  the  mines  is  coined,  to  the  amount,  annually^  of 
about  4,800,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  about  16,000  ounces  of  gold, 
affairs  are  not  better  managed.  Every  hundred  weight  of  refinel 
copper,  used  for  alloy  in  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  costs  36/., 
through  the  gross  ignorance  y  of  the  overseers  of  the  work,  who 
spent  a  whole  month  in  wasting  and  calcining  it.  These  various 
evils,  the  German  commissioners,  sent  over  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  inspect  the  mines,  endeavoured  to  remove.  For  this  purpose,  . 
they  contrived  machinery  for  draining  them  of  water ;  and  they 
constructed  a  new  laboratory,  according  to  the  most  improved 
modes,  by  which-  the  copper  ores,  used  for  alloy,  could  be  refined  in 
four  hours  and  a  half,  ancf  for  one-twentieth  part  of  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  former  process.     New  amalgamation  works  were 
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also  erected,  and  suitiible  instmctions  given  to  those  employed  in 
the  mines.  '  As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  pits  (observes  Helms) 
can  be  drained  off,  the  mines  of  Potosi  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  ever.  The  total  want  of  timber,  howevar,  on  the 
naked  ridge  of  mountains  on  which  Potosi  is  situated,  very  ravKh 
retards  the  work.  In  1790,  the  mine  of  Potosi  corned  999,5246 
piastres  of  gold,  and  3,293,173  of  silver,  or  886,6201,  steriing 

Buenos  Ayres  trades  with  Peru,  Potosi,  and  Chili,  and  is  also 
the  great  medium  of  communication  with  Europe.  This  consists 
chiefly  in  a  Supply  of  mules,  about  60,000  yearly,  with  which  Peru 
and  Potosi  are  furnished  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  mines. 
These  mines  being  situated  among  the  mountainous  regions  oi  the 
Andes,  where  nothing  is  produced  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  must 
derive  supplies  of  subsistence  from  the  lower  and  more  fruitful  re- 
gions in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  produce  thus  imported  is  repaid  with 
the  precious  metals,  the  only  commodity  which  is  produced  in  those 
bleak  and  barren  regions.  This  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  trade 
between  Potosi  and  Peru,  and  also  between  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  exchanged  for 
articles  of  provision,  such  as  maize,  wheat,  flour,  oil,  pimento, 
sugar ;  cottons  likewise,  and  hides,  wax,  soap,  and  tallow,  are  pro* 
cured,  with  articles  of  clothing,  and  articles  for  the  use  of  the  mines* 

There  is  another  article  of  great  importance  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  namely,  Paraguay  tea.  So  useful  is  this  plant,  that  the 
mines  would  stand  still  if 'the  owners  neglected  to  supply  their  work- 
men with  it ;  and  every  person  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
consider  themselves  wretched  if  not  able  to  p/ocure  it.  The  con- 
sumption, therefore,  is  very  great,  there  being  two  millions  of 
piastres'  worth  of  it  sold  every  year  from  the  province  of  Paraguay. 
It  is  infused  and  made  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  Chinese  tea^ 
excepting  that  the  branches  are  put  in  with  the  leaves,  and  that  it  is 
drank  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  made,  through  a  silver  or  glass 
tube  ;  it  must  be  drank  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  made,  for  if 
it  stays  too  long,  its  aroma  evaporates,  and  it  is  not  considered  good. 
The  smell  and  colour  of  this  beverage  are  nearly  as  fine  as  the  best 
Indian  teas.  The  population  of  the  Vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres 
is  estimated  at  1,100,000. 
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Cf  the  Reforms  of  the  Mofussil  Laws.* 

Thk  defects  in  the  present  administration  of  justice  througfaout 
llie  British  provinces  of  tndia,  arise  as  well  from  the  system  of  law 
itself,  as  from  the  mode  of  administering  it. 

When  the  Musulmans  conquered  Hindoostan,  in  order  to  secure 
and  strengthen  their  conquest,  they  wisely  established  (having  power 
to  do  it)  their  own  courts  of  justice,  with  laws,  whether  of  Musul- 
man  or  Hindoo  origin,  to  be  administered  in  theif  own  language, 
which  was  the  Persian.  As  they  acquired  proselytes  amongst  the 
Hindoos,  the  Hindoo  code,  still  preserved  by  the  conquer^,  na» 
turally  crept  into  their  courts  again,  or  was  partially  retained  at  first 
from  policy. 

The  East  India  Company,  having  afterwards  acquired  the  dominion 
of  the  provinces  from  small  beginnings,  was  too  weak  for  some  time 
to  attempt  the  same  innovations  ^  and  when  it  grew  stronger,  it  was 
still  embftrrassed  by  holding  its  dominion  under  the  sovereignty, 
more  or  less  nominal,  of  the  Musulman  Prince ;  and  before  it  was 
effectually  emancipated,  adverse  interests  and  opinions  had  grown 
up  in  its  own  body,  and  amongst  many  of  its  servants  entitled  to 
weight  from  their  station  and  characters,  who  long  cherished  the  hope, 
and  long  disappointed  by  experience,  of  ameliorating  the  Musulman 
establishments  by  the  help  of  Musulman  instrumentality.  From 
these,  and  other  considerations  of  a  cautious  policy,  the  Company 
has  preserved,  as  nearly  as  the  British  character  could  be  brought  to 
bear  it,  the  same  system  of  judicial  administration  which  it  found 
conveniently  established  to  its  hands  by  the  Musulmans,  its  prede* 
cessors  in  the  Government ;  only  new  modelling  some  of  the  forms, 
and  modifying  or  rejecting  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  rules  and 
practices. 

The  Criminal  Code  already  altered. 

At  this  day,  in  addition  to  the  twp  distinct  and  original  codes  of 
law  which  have  prevailed  in  India,  the  Mofussil  courts  administer  a 
third,  now  growing  up,  compounded  of  new  regulations,  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  British  Crovemment,  and  also  of  partial 

*  Mofussil  is  the  general  term  used  in  India  for  all  the  proTinces  of 
the  interior  over  which  the  East  India  Company's  power  extends  ;-ythe 
Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  being  there  alone  observed;  the  British 
Courts  beinsf  confined  to  the  three  principal  towns  or  presidencies  of 
Calcutta^  Madras,  and  Bombay. 
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grafts,  by  construction  of  their  own,  from  the  English  upon  the 
the  Hindoo  and  Musubnan  laws,  which  the  expense,  uncertainty,  and 
contradictions  of  both  the  Native  codes,  render  easy  enoujgh,  in  very 
many  instances,  if  it  were  done  upon  a  judicious  ana  consistent 
plan  by  those  who  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  three  different 
codes. 

This  state  o^  things  must  of  necessity  engender  much  embarrass- 
ment and  confusion,  particularly  to  young  banners :  for,  in  additton 
to  the  loose  dogfnas  of  the  Musulman,  and  the  over-refined  and 
conflicting  expositions  of  the  Hindoo  code,  a  young  Judge,  untnuned 
in  any  systematic  judicial  education,  has  also  to  learn  upon  what 
points  and  to  what  extent  the  principles  of  the  English  law  have 
modified,  or  the  modem  local  regulations  have  wholly  abrogated,  the 
original  texts.  This  is  a  knowledge  that  must  tequire  deep  applica- 
tion and  practical  experience ;  and  where  are  the  fountains  of  know- 
ledge to  be  found,  or  the  living  teachers  to  whom  the  scholars  can 
have  Access  ? 

Remedy  suggested. 

The  best  method,  I  believe,  of  escaping  out  of  this  labyrinth,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  people,  the  Native  pleaders,  and  junior  ad^ 
mtnistrtttors  of  the  law  are  lost,  (though  a  few  of  the  best  informed 
Judges  may  discover  their  way,)  would  be  to  give  them  *  the  general 
body  of  the  English  common  and  statue  law  of  evidence,  of  con- 
tracts^t  of  the  torts  and  damages,  together  with  the  substance  of  aH 
manner  of  pleadings,  stripped  of  their  technicality,  according  to  every 
subje^rt  matter  of  complaint,  so  that  distinct  issues  only  may  be  pre^ 
sented  for  judgment,  and  thereby  much  time  and  valuable  labour 
€i  the  Judges  be  saved  -,  and  also  of  all  criminal  matters>  together 
with  the  substance  of  pipings  therein  ;  with  such  necessary  excep- 
tions of  a  local  character,  in  respect  to  the  English  criminal  code,  as 
the  Judges  of  the  Mofussil  court  of  highest  criminal  jmrisdiction 
should  (kern  inapplicable  to  this  people,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country^ 

tt  would  be  better  to  leave  the  power  of  rejecting  prior  statutable 
enactments,  within  the  limit  of  obvious  necessity,  in  their  hands  3  and 
by  degrees,  as  the  occasions  happened  and  experience  grew,  it  would 
be  well  understood  what  laws  and  statutes  did  or  did  not  apply. 
From  all  the  information  I  can  procure,  Ilwlieve  that  the  change 
trould  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Natives. 


*  Perhi^  this  might  be  done  by  way  of  instruction  to  the  Jndges  to  guide 
their  construction  and  practice  of  the  local  laws. 

t  Rejecting  the  technical  distinction  between  the  contracts  under  seal 
or  not. 
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Reiaining  NaUte  laws* 

I  would  retain  the  Hindoo  and  Musulman  text  laws  of  title  of 
land,  inheritance,  and  succession,  to  which  the  respective  people  are 
vbcostbmed,  and  also  their  rules  of  marriage  and  adoption."^  The 
modes  of  administering  these,  which  are  at  present  very  loose,  would 
he  graduaUy  defined  and  regulated  by  the  construction  of  the  courts, 
as  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  arose,  and,  above  all,  by  applying 
the  rules  of  construction  of  the  Jhiglish  law  to  the  whole  body  of  ad- 
ministrative justicCi  ineluding  even  the  Hindoo  and  Musulman  text 
laws  of  title,  inheritance,  succession,  marriage,  and  adoption  -,  the 
whole  would  soon  be  amalgamated  into  one  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible system,  which,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  there  would  be  some 
common  regulating  principle,  either  direct  or  express,  to  resort  to, 
derived  from  the  EngUsh  law,  l^rhich  would  be  the  leavening  principle 
of  t^  whole  mass. 

As  matters  now  stand,  no  man  can- tell  before  hand  in  a  case  of 
doubt,  whether  the  Judge  wiU  look  for  a  solution  of  it  to  any  prin- 
ciple derived  from  either  of  the  common  codes,  or  from  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  his  oWn  derived  froin  all  or  any  of  them. 

Title  of  Inheritance. 

The  laws  of  title^  inheritance,  and  succession,  being  in  their  nature 
)mrdy  arbitrary,  it  is  as  easy  and  better  to  adopt  those  which  are 
fdready  familiar  to  the  people,  than  any  other  j  and  iheie  would  be 
no  manner  of  difficulty  in  engrafting  the  Hindoo  rules  of  title  and 
inheritance,  for  all  the  sons  to  take  equally  in  the  place  of  the  eldest 
son,  as  by  the  English  law  ;  or  for  the  widower  or  widows^  in  lieu  of 
dower  of  one-third,  to  be  maintained,  as  by  the  Hindoo  law,  by  all  the 
sons  while  living  together  as  one  individual  family,  or,  in  case  of 
severance  of  the  sons^  to  have  an  equal  share  with  them^  partitioned 
to  such  widow  or  widows,  in  like  manner  as  an  English  widow  would 
have  partition^  in  the  first  instance,  of  her  third. 

Succession. 

The  successors  to  personalty  are  as  well  known  in  the  one  law  as 
in  the  other,  and  the  same  remedied  are  now  administered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Natives  in  all  cases  as  at  home  to  British  subjects, 
for  securing  to  them  their  rights,  and  vindicating  their  wrongs. 

Marriage, 
The  kxral  laws  of  marriage  are  already  recognized  by  the  law  of 

•  This  is,  in  eflfect,  to  retain  every  law  which  is  in  its  nature  essentially 
local,  engrafting  only  on  it  the  well-tried  and  sound  principles  of  evidence 
and  miss  of  eoBStructioo^  derived  from  a  more  perfect  and  highly-culti- 
vated system. 
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England^  and  need  no  new  engrafting  5  the  difference  is  merely  oe« 
remonial. 

Adoption. 

The  law  of  adoption  may  be  readily  engrafted,  upon  proof  of  certain 
ceremonies  performed ;  and  when  adopted,  the  son  inherits  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  were  bom  in  wedlock  at  that  time,  with  all  incidental 
consequences. 

Caste. 

The  rules  of  caste  should  be  left  to  be  decided,  as  they  now  are  at 
Calcutta,  in  for  0  domestico,  and  would  only  be  collaterally  recognized, 
as  where  an  assault  was  aggravated  by  an  act  offensive  to  caste, 
when  it  enhances  the  damages  or  punishment. 

Revenue. 

There  exists  already  under  this  Government  a  peculiar  code  of 
revenue  laws,  which,  having  been  found  e£Fectual  and  beneficial  in 
general  pr^tice,  would  of  course  be  preserved,  improving  ynih  «l* 
perience. 

Advantage  of  English  Law  over  other  imperfect  Systems. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  course  would  be  immediate 
and  extensive,  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  law, 
possessed  or  to  be  acquired  by  the  administrators  5  for  the  artificial 
and  local  parts  to  be  retained  from  the  Native  codes  are  few  and 
simple,  and  of  easy  attainment  to  men  accustomed  to  such  pursuits ; 
while  the  uninformed  would  at  least  know  the  quarter  to  look  to  for 
principles  to  guide  their  judgment  in  doubtful  matters,  where  now 
they  have  no  guide  or  compass  of  any  kind  to  steer  by. 

In  truth,  this  is  no  new  experiment,  but  one  which  has  been  tried 
for  forty  years,  and  has  succeeded  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  charter  of  1774.  The  laws  of  England 
were  in  general  transferred  hither,  but  the  statute  21  Geo.  III.  c.70. 
s.  17>  provides,  that  the  inheritance  and  succession  to  laws,  rents  and 
goods,  and  all  matters  of  contract  and  dealing  between  Moham* 
medans,  shall  be  determined  by  their  laws  and  usages  5  and  the  like 
between  Gentoos  :  and  when  only  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  a  Mo^ 
hammedan  or  a  Gentoo,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant. 
No  difficulties  have  been  felt  in  adjusting  the  Native  laws  of  title, 
inheritance,  succession,  marriage,  and  adoption,  to  their  correspond 
ing  places  in  the  English  code;  and  none  other  Native  laws  *  have 
ever  come  in  conflict  with  the  English,  though  the  forms  of  the  latter 
have  bent  in  certain  cases  f  to  the  prejudices  of  caste,  while  the 

*  Rejecting  the  technical  distinction  as  to  contracts  under  seal. 

f  Such  as  the  mode  of  serving  process  in  regard  to  women,  aod  of  ex 
aming  them  as  witnesses.  ^ 

I  should  rather  have  said,  the  English  mode  of  administering  the  km  u 
it  prevailed  in  Calcutta,  for  the  Natives  know  no  o^her. 
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superior  value  of  Native  property  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
English  code,  so  modified^  compared  with  the  like  property  under  a 
different  system,  speaks  more  than  volumes  can  do  on  the  subject. 
I  have  been  informed  by  persons  of  intelligence,  that  the  Hindoos  of 
the  upper  provinces  had  lately  expected  the  extension  of  the  English 
law,  m  the  sense  I  have  mentioned,  to  all  parts  of  Hindoostan^  and 
were  much  disappointed  that  it  did  not  take  place. 

Mode  of  administering  the  Criminal  Code. 

The  only  difficulty,  I  am  aware  of,  would  arise  from  the  mode  of 
administering  the  criminal  law,  rather  than  from  the  law  itself;  a 
difficulty,  however,  which  already  exists  in  full  force.  British  juries 
could  not  be  found  out  of  the  different  capitals  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments ;  and  a  jury  of  Natives  in  the  country  would,  in  their  present 
consideration^  be  practically  wise. 

But  do.  not  reject  a  partial  good  because  the  entirety  cannot  be 
obtained.  Liet  the  McdPiissil  Magistrates  in  the  provinces  continue^ 
as  before,  to  administer  the  laws  criminal  as.  well  as  civil,  (subject, 
however,  still  to  the  reversion  of  the  superior  tribunals  in  cases  of 
weight,  which  the  measure  of  punishment  would  sufficiently  define 
for  an  practical  purposes,)  *  until  present  conviction  or  growing  ex- 
perience shall  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  of 
administration :  for,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may,  any  substantial 
benefit  to  the  subject  can  only  be  looked  for  from  the  employment 
of  persons  well  trained  and  well  instructed  in  judicial  knowledge. 

The  general  measiires  of  punishment  of  the  English  criminal  code 
would  of  course  be  adopted,  if  not  already  in  use,  unless  in  cases 
where  a  special  provision  has  been  made  for  India,  (and  also  subject 
to  any  load  ordinances  of  thb  Government  made  or  to  be  made  -,) 
and,  in  lieu  of  transportation,  which  is  hardly  applicable  to  many 
parts  of  the  country  without  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  and 
which  is  often  found  either  dwproportionately  heavy,  or  nearly  in- 
opoative  to  its  purpose,  sentence  of  imprisonment  might  be  passed 
for  any  time,  not  exceeding  any  periods  fixed  for  transportation,  and 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  or  out  of  doors,  and  personal  chastise- 
ment, as  might  be  deemed  expedient.  But  a  precise  charge  in  writing, 
to  be  preferred  by  the  accuser,  is  never  to  be  omitted :  and  the 
substantial  form  of  the  English  judicature  (freed  from  its  local  pe- 
culiarities) has  the  pre-eminent  merit  of  simplifying  every  charge, 
and  rendering  it  single  and  distinct.  As  the  law  is  now  adminbter- 
ed  in  the  Mofussil,  the  charge  is  most  general,  so  that  the  accused 
cannot  know  what  he  is  call^  upon  to  answer,  and  man  may  be  con« 

•  I  speak  this  under  correction,  for  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  whether 
a  British  Magistrate  in  the  zillah  courts  might  not  advantageously  be  in- 
structed to  advise  with  a  few  well-informed  Natives  on  matters  of  fact  in 
criminal  cases. 
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Meted  of  ml  offence  quke  diffetent  from  the  general  complexion  of 
the  charge.    This  leads  to  excessive  perjury. 

The  policy  appears  obvious  of  weaving  the  British  into  the  Native 
laws  in  all  general  points  not  purely  local,  and  of  retaining  the  di- 
rection of  the  judicial  administration  in  British  hands  as  much  as  ia  * 
consistent  with  an  economical  and^  what  is  no  less  essential^  with 
an  expeditious  decision  of  every  matter,  according  to  its  frequency 
and  its  importanee» 

Political  Judicial  Policy. 

If  farther  experience  be  wanted,  and  more  eau^n  necessary,  kl 
Ihe  experiment  be  graduallv  tried  in  small  districts  a4j<rinidg  to  Cal- 
euUa^  and  the  other  capitals  extending  or  contracting  the  system  m 
it  shall  be  found  to  abswer  in  practice^ 


Song. — ^By  Mrs.  Gore.* 

Hb  said  my  brow  was  fair,  *tis  true  3 — 
He  said  mine  eye  had  stoFn  its  blue 
From  yon  ethereal  vault  above  ! 
Yet  still — he. never  spake  of  love. 

He  said  my  step  was  light,  I  own  ;— 
He  said  my  voice  had  won  its  tone 
From  some  wild  linnet  of  the  grove ! 
Yet  still — ^he  never  spake  of  love. 

He  said  my  cheek  looked  pole  with  thought ) 
He  said  my  gentle  looks  had  caught 
Their  modest  softness  from  the  dove  f 
Yet  still--he  never  spake  of  love. 

He  said  that  bright  with  hopes  divine 
The  heart  should  be  to  blend  with  mine; 
Fixed  where  no  stormy  passions  move ! 
Yet  still — ^he  never  spake  of  love. 

He  said — but  wherefore  should  I  tell 
Those  whispered  words  I  loved  so  well  ? 
Could  I  reject— could  I  reprove — 
While  still  he  never  spake  of  love  ? 

*     From  <  The  Literary^Souvenir '  for  1828. 
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Thb  Afaioan  Association^  and  Lbdtabd  tbb  American 
Travbllbr. 

A  siNCLB  unpublished  volume,  under  the  title  of  'Memoirs  and 
Travels  of  John  Ledyard/  has  been  just  received  from  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  printed  in  England  -,  and  as  the  publisher  to 
irfaoih  it  has  been  addressed  for  this  purpose,  has  kindly  permitted 
us  to  examine  it  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Enghsh  Press,  we  have 
sdccted  from  its  pages  the  following  original  and  interesting  no- 
tice of  the  Afiican  Association,  and  the  Traveller  employed  by  them^ 
hoping  to  be  Hble  to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  his  extraor- 
ctinary  undertakings  in  our  next : 

*  '  The  Society,  in  whose  service  Ledyard  was  now  engaged,  had 
its  origin  with  a  few  individuals  in  London,  but  the  number  of  its 
members  soon  increased  to  about  two  hundred,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom.  Their  immediate 
object  was  to  promote  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a 
fund  was  raised  by  a  subscription  frt>m  each  member,  for  the  pm*- 
pose  of  effecting  that  object.  The  Societv  was  denominated  the 
^ffricdn  jlsfoctatton,  and  was  patronized  by  the  king.  A  com- 
mittee was  to  be  annually  chosen  by  ballot,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  by  taking  charge  of  the  funds, 
employing  persons  to  travel,  collecting  intelligence,  and  keeping  up 
a  correspohdence  with  various  parts  of  Africa.  The  first  com- 
mittee appointed,  and  that  with  which  Ledyard  made  his  arrange- 
Bdents,  consisted  of  Lord  Rawdon,  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Mr.  Beaufby,  and  Mr.  Steuart.  Among  the  other  m^bers 
who  joined  the  Society  at  the  beginning,  were  Mr.  Addington,  the 
Barl  of  Bute,  Qenend  Conway,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Edward 
Gibbdn,  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Lord  Sheffield,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  An  institution,  supported  by  names  of  such  weight 
aild  respectidnHty,  would  naturdly  attract  public  attention,  and 
enmire  all  the  success  of  which  the  nature  of  its  designs  was  suscep*- 
tible. 

*  For  mahy  ages  the  continent  of  Africa  had  been  a  neglected 
portion  of  the  globe,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  had  taken  little 
account.  The  learning,  and  splendour,  and  prowess  of  Egypt  were 
departed ;  Carthage,  with  all  its  glory,  had  sunk  into  the  dust ; 
the  proud  monvnnents  of  Numidian  greatness  had  been  blotted  from 
the  hce  of  the  earthy  and  almost  from  the  memory  of  man.  The 
gloom  of  this  scene  was  heightened,  not  more  by  the  ravages  of  time 
in  destroying  what  had  be^,  than  by  the  contrasts  whidi  succeed- 
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iog  cbanges  had  produced.  A  semi-barbarous  popuhtfon,  gatihered 
from  the  wrecks  of  fiedleD  nations,  enemies  to  the  arts  and  to  the 
best  social  interests  of  man,  had  gradually  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  northern  borders  of  Africa,  and  presented  a  barrier  to  the 
hazards  of  enterprise,  no  less  than  to  the  inroads  of  civilizatioiu 
Wltatever  might  be  the  ardour  for  discovery  and  the  disregard  of 
danger,  nobody  cared  to  penetrate  into  these  r^ons,  where  all 
was  uncertainty,  and  where  the  chance  of  success  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  perils  that  must  be  encountered. 

'  There  is  no  question,  that  the  northern  half  of  Africa  was  better 
known  to  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  JuUus  Csesar,  than  to  the 
Europeans  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  few  scat- 
tered names  of  rivers,  towns,  ^nd  nations,  occupied  the  map  of  the 
iliterior,  traced  there  by  a  hesitating  hand,  on  the  dubious  autho- 
rity of  the  Nubian  geographer,  Edressi,  and  the  Spanish  traveller, 
Jjeo  Africanus.  The  rhymes  of  Swift  on  this  subject  were  not  more 
witty  than  true: 

"  Geographers,  in  Afric  mi^B, 
With  savi^  pictures  fill  their  gaps. 
And  o'er  unhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns." 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Leo  penetrated  as  fiur 
as  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger,  but  so  imperfect  were  his  descriptioDS 
even  of  what  he  saw,  that  very  little  geographical  knowledge  was 
communicated  by  them.  He  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  but 
it  could  not  be  ascertained  from  his  account,  whether  this  river  ran 
to  the  east  or  west,  nor,  indeed,  whether  it  existed  as  a  separate 
stream.  In  short,  down  to  the  time  when  the  African  Association 
was  fMmed,  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent,  its  geography 
and  physical  resoiu'ces,  its  inhidiitants,  governments,  languages, 
were  a  desideratum  in  the  history  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  cotiUL 
not  be  doubted,,  that  numy  millions  of  human  beings  inhabited  these 
hidden  regions.  Nor  were  the  character  and  conditioD  of  these 
people,  their  institutions  and  social  advancement,  mere  matters  of 
curiosity  -,  they  had  a  relation  to  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and,  when  discovered  and  understood,  might  be  tamed  to 
the  common  advantage  of  the  great  human  fomily.  Tiiere  are  no 
nations  that  may  not  profit  by  an  intercourse  b^een  each  other, 
either  by  an  exchange  of  products  peculiar  to  each,  or  by  a  reci<» 
procal  moral  influence,  or  by  both.       * 

*  On  these  broad  and  benevolent  principles  the  Society  ibr  jvo* 
moting  discoveries  in  Africa  was  instituted,  and  the  scheme  yms 
worthy  of  the  enlightened  philanthropists  by  whom  it  was  devised^ 
Ledyard*s  instructions  were  few,  simple,  and  direct  He  was  to 
repair  first  to  Egypt,  travel  thence  across  the  continent  make 
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sadu  obeeiratioiis  as  he  could,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Asso^ 
datiom  Every  thing  was  left  to  his  discretion.  His  past  expe- 
rience, the  extraordioary  energy  of  his  character,  his  disinterested- 
ness, and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  present 
undertakings  were  all  such  as  to  ensure  the  confid^ce  of  his  em-* 
ployers,  and  inapire  them  with  sanguine  hopes. 

'  As  hr  himself,  at  no  period  of  his  life  had  he  reflated  with 
soBMich  satisfaction  on  his  condition  or  his  prospects.  Hereto-' 
fore  he  had  always  heen  alone,  oppressed  with  poverty,  and  con- 
tending with  an  adverse  &te.  But  now  he  was  free  A'om  want^ 
patronized  by  the  first  men  in  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  at  theif 
solicitation,  and  imder  their  auspices,  in  an  enterprise  fraught,  it 
is  true,  with  many  dangers,  but  promising  the  glory  of  which  he 
had  ever  been  ambitious,  and  opening  to  him  a  field  of  adven^* 
ture,  which  his  imagination  bad  pictured  to  him  as  the  first  to 
be  chosen,  after  he  had  discharged  wbat  he  deemed  a  paramount 
duty,  in  exploring  the  unknown  parts  of  the  continent  to  which  he 
owed  his  birth.  When  he  was  departing  from  London  for  Egyptj 
be  may  be  smd  to  have  been,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  at  the 
summit  of  his  wishes.  All  previous  cares,  defeats,  and  disasters, 
appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  deep  interests 
(^  the  present,  and  the  cherished  anticipations  of  the  future.  A 
letter  written  to  his  mother  at  this  time  will  indicate  the  tone  of  his 
spirits: 

' "  Truly  is  it  written,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  past  finding  out, 
and  hb  decrees  unsearchable.  Is  the  Lord  thus  great  ?  80  also  is 
he  goodL  I  am  an  instance  of  it.  I  have  trampled  the  world  under 
my  feet,  laughed  at  fear,  and  derided  danger.  Through  miUions  of 
Qme  s&vages,  over  parching  deserts,  the  freezing  north,  the  ever- 
lasting ice,  and  stormy  seas,  have  I  passed  without  harm.  How 
good  is  my  God !  What  rich  subjects  have  I  for  praise,  love,  and 
adoration! 

'  '*  I  am  but  just  returned  to  Enghmd  fttim  my  travels  of  two 
ytars,  and  am  going  away  into  Africa  to  examine  that  continent. 
I  expect  to  be  absent  three  years.  I  shaU  be  in  Egypt  as  soon  as 
I  can  get  there,  and  after  that  go  into  unknown  parts.  I  have 
full  and  perfect  heakh.  Remember  me  to  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
Desire  them  to  remember  me,  for,  if  Heaven  permits,  I  shaU  see 
them  anin.  I  pray  God  to  bless  and  comfort  you  all.  Fare- 
wdl." 

'  At  length  the  preparations  for  his  departure  w^e  completed. 
He  had  become  well  iquainted  with  the  views  of  the  committee : 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  had  been  raised,  *^y  ^^f  "^^^"P' 
tions,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  ioTirneyto^^^^^  and  to 
puichaseVoch  articles  of  merchandise  as  might  be  found  neces^ 
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i^tfry  to  enable  him  to  Msume  the  cbaracter  of  a  InAsr  ia  %  nu^nm 
tp  the  interior,  or  for  travelling  in  any  other  manner,  "whii^  he 
^ould  deem  most  expedient  when  on  the  ^pot.  The  hut  letter 
he  wrote  to  America  was  a  short  one,  d«ted  at  London^  on  the  9Mi 
q£  June : 

*  "  I  suppose  that  my  letter  and  curiosities,  sent  by  Mr.  Jarvis,. 
^e  now  h«df  way  over  the  Atlantic.  Here  you  have  a  liitle  por- 
trait, which  I  leave  to  the  care  of  his  broth^  in  town.  Enclosed 
Y^th  it  is  a  poor  portrait  of  me,  taken  by  the  dumb  boy  mentioAed 
in  my  other  letter.  If  it  were  any  thing  like  painting,  I  wcadd 
desire  you  to  k^p  it.  As  it  is,  I  beg  you  wUl  send  it  to  my  mother. 
She  wUi  be  as  fond  of  it  as  if  done  by  Guido.  I  would  have  sent 
it  framed,  if  the  opportunity  wouki  have  permitted*  To-iyiorfow 
morning  I  set  out  for  France.     Adieu." 

'  Accordingly  he  left  London  on  the  thirtieth  of  June.  Mr. 
Beaofby  spei£s  of  the  interview  he  had  with  him,  just  as  be  was 
setting  off,  and  adds  these  affecting  remarks,  as  given  in  Ledyard'0 
own  words :  ' 

'  '*  I  am  accustomed,**  said  he,  in  our  last  conversation,  ('twas  on 
the  morning  of  his  departure  for  Africa,)  "  I  am  accustomed  to 
hardships.  I  have  known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  human  suffering.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to 
have  food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman ;  and  I  have  at  times 
been  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  ch&racter, 
to  avoid  a  heavier,  calami^.  My  distresses  have  been  greater  than 
I  have  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own  to  any  man.  Suefa  evils  are 
terrible  to  bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  4ithfully  perform,  in  its  utmosC 
extent,  my  engagement  to  the  Society ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, my  honoiu'  will  stiU  be  safe,  for  death  cancels  all  hoods." ' 

'  In  Paris  he  met  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  Lafayette,  and  several 
others  of  his  old  friends,  whom  he  had  left  there  three  years  before, 
and  towards  whom  he  entertained  sentiments  of  the  warmest  gra- 
titude. He  continued  at  Paris  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Marseilles,  where  he  took  ship  for  Alexandria.' 

'  Having  passed  ten  days  only  at  Alexandria,  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  August^'. 

*  As  he  was  furnished  with  letters  of  reaommendation  to  the  Bri* 
tish  Consul  at  Cairo,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  procuring  sudi  ac-» 
commodations  as  he  desired,  and  such  information  as  enabled  him  to 
direct  his  attention  immediately  to  the  great  object  of  his  missioxu 
His  intention  was  to  join  a  caravan  bound  to  the  interior,  and  to 
continue  with  it  to  the  end  of  its  route.  Beyond  this  he  must  be 
guided  by  circumstances,  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  and  concern- 
ing which  no  calculation  was  to  be  made.  He  adopted  a  dress  suited 
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to  the  character  he  was  to  assume^ .  and  began  in  earnest  to  study 
the  manners  of  the  people  around  him,  and  particularly  of  the 
traders  in  the  caravans  which  were  then  at  Cairo.  Three  months 
were  passed  in  this  occupation.' 

'  The  last  lettar  which  Ledyard  is  known  to  have  written^  either 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  to  any  other  person,  was  from  Cairo.  He  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  probably  by  the  same  convey- 
■noe,  stating  that,  after  much  vexatious  delay,  all  things  were  at 
last  ready  for  his  dtparture,  and  that  his  next  communication  might 
be  expected  from  Sennaar.  The  Aga  had  given  him  letters  of  re* 
coBUDcndation,  his  passage  was  engaged,  ti&e  terms  settled,  and  the 
d^r  fixed  on  which  the  caravan  was  to  leave  Cairo.  He  wrote  in 
good  ^irits  and  a[^iarttit  health,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Assoda* 
tion  had  never  been  mare  firm,  nor  their  hopes  more  sanguine, 
than  at  this  juncture.  Their  extreme  disappointment  may  be  well 
imagiiied,  thmfore,  when  the  next  letters  firom  Egypt  brought  the 
mrianrfioty  intelligence  c^  his  deatii. 

'  During  his  residence  at  Cairo,  his  pursuits  had  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to 
other  deleterious  influences  of  the  climate,  at  the  most  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year.  The  consequence  was  an  attack  of  a  bilious 
complaint,  which  he  thought  to  remove  by  the  common  remedy  of 
vitriolic  acid.  Whether  this  was  administered  by  himself,  or  by 
some  other  person,  is  not  related,  but  the  quantity  taken  was  so 
great,  as  to  produce  violent  and  burning  pains,  that  threatened  to 
be  fatal,  unless  immediate  relief  could  be  procured.  This  was  at- 
tempted by  a  powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  best  medical  skill  in  Cairo  was  called  to  his  aid  without  effect, 
and  he  closed  his  ^fe  of  vicissitude  and  toil,  at  the  moment  when 
he  imagined  his  severest  cares  were  over,  and  the  prospects  before 
faim  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been  at  any  former  period. 
He  was  decently  interred,  and  all  suitable  respect  was  paid  to  his 
obsequies  by  such  friends  as  he  had  foimd  among  the  European 
residents  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

'  The  precise  day  of  his  death  i^  not  known,  but  the  event  is  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  towards  the  end  of  November,  1788.  He 
was  then  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.' 
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Manifesto  of  the  College  of  Physicians — Intended  Petition  to 
ParUanient  of  the  Independent  Physicians. 

By  the  influence  of  free  discussion,  both  the  necessity  of  medical 
reform,  and  the  kind  of  refonn  wanted,  are  becoming  daalj  more 
extensively  apparent.  Elucidation  advances  with  a  sure,  a  steady, 
and  an  accelerating  pace  $  the  dispute  in  progress  betweea  I>r. 
Harrison  and  the  College  of  Physicians  serving  at  the  same  time 
practically  to  illustrate  the  several  points  at  issue  of  that  important 
subject,  which,  in  the  abstract,  might  not  be  so  readUy  compre- 
hended. This  double  process,  of  general  discussion  and  particmlar 
disputation,  has  already  displayed  in  proper  colours  the  enormity  of 
the  abuses  which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  this  ill-fated  departaioit ; 
and  the  occasional  direct,  or  indirect  defences,  which  have  been 
made  for  or  by  the  monopolists,  or  governing  bodies,  of  the  di£Eerent 
branches  of  the  profession,  have  served  seasonally  to  supply  texts. 
for  commentaries  to  their  opponents.  Thus  the  preliminary,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  difEcult  part  of  the  process  of  reform,  viz.  the 
indication  of  the  prevailing  abuses,  and  the  development  of  their 
causes  and  conseq[uences,  may  be  said  to  be  already  accomplished^ 
leaving  only  to  the  Legislature  the  comparatively  easy^task  of  effect- 
ing the  cure,  by  the  timely  and  due  application  of  obvious  reme- 
dies. These  remedies,  a  proper  course  of  education  being  presup- 
posed, would  principally  consist  in  the  tests  of  professional  fitness, 
and  the  sources  of  professional  privileges,  emanating  exclusively 
from  the  Universities,  these  being  properly  organised,  and  an  open 
and  unrestrained  competition  being  established  in  all  the  braiudies 
of  the  department.  It  is  here  more  especially  our  business  to  ad- 
vert to  the  higher  branch,  or  that  of  the  Physician,  the  organisation 
of  which  has,  in  this  country,  had  so  extensive  and  ban^ul  an  in- 
fluence on  that  of  the  subordinate  branches. 

Pudit  haec  opprobria  noblfl 

Et  dici  potuissc,  et  non  potuisse  refelli. 

In  England,  the  Physicians  are  at  present  artificially  divided  into 
three  classes :  1.  The  independent  physicians,  consisting  of  all 
the  doctors  of  medicine  in  the  kingdom,  the  members  and  append- 
ages of  the  now  disputed  London  monopoly  excepted.  Hiey  claim 
their  privileges  by  right  of  their  University  degrees,  the  only  valid 
foundation  of  authority  to  practise  medicine  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  know  not  what  may  be  their  precise  number^  but 
they  must  amount  to  many  thousands.  If  there  were  no  undue 
restrictions,  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  would  be  constantly 
required  for  the  medical  service  of  London  alone,  according  to  its 
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nctual  population  5  whilst^  under  the  arrogated  monopoly  of  the 
College,  the  physicians  practising  in  the  metropolis  do  not  equal 
two  hundred,  a  number  quite  insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
sick,  the  limitation  being  otherwise  productive  of  consequences 
highly  injurious  to  the  public,  by  maintaining  high  fees,  and  occa* 
sioning  the  excessiye  administration  of  drugs,  by  imduly  increasing 
the  other  branches  of  the  profession. 

2.  The  second  class  consists  of  the  monopolists,  or  Fellows  of 
■tiie  College  of  Physicians,  arbitrarily  and  exclusively  taken  from 
doetors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These,  unless  they  have  studied 
in  other  places,  can  have  no  adequate  medical  education  :  they  do 
not  undergo,  at  their  Universities,  any  examinations  which  can  be 
considered  as  tests  of  professional  fitness  ;  and  the  College  ordeal 
consists  principally  of  translations  from  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen, 
Aretoeus,  or  other  ancient  authors,  whose  works  are  of  no  value  at 
the  present  day. 

The  fancy  of  connecting  medical  knowledge  with  that  of  a  dead 
language^  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  satire  of  Burns  : 

A  set  o*  dull,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  Collie  classes. 
They  gang  in  stirks — and  come  out  asses, 

Plun  truth  to  speak ; 
An'  syne  they  think- to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek. 

But,  at  the  present  day,  with  men  of  liberal  education  and  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  the  world,  like  the  fellows  of  the  College* 
generally,  a  prejudice  so  palpably  imfounded,  we  must  conclude, 
cannot  be  real,  but  only  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  palliating  a 
measure  which  they  are  sensible  cannot  be  defended  upon  any 
rational  grounds.  Why  the  governing  body  of  the  College  should 
have  thought  fit  exclusively,  as  well  as  illegally,  to  limit  the  fellow- 
ship (which,  in  their  sense  of  it,  is  itself  illegal)  to  doctors  of 
Ojdbrd  and  Cambridge,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  they  might 
all  be  admitted  without  endangering  the  monopoly.  Dr.  Radcliff 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  medical  education  at 
Oxford,  when  he  bequeathed  GOOl.  per  annum  for  the  support  of 
two  tiavelling  fellowships.  Yet,  with  even  this  inducement  to 
study  at  Oxford,  we  find  that,  in  1823,  only  four  persons  were  ad-* 
mitted  doctors  of  medicine,  of  whom  two  were  Radcliff  fellows, 
and  two  biidielors  of  medicine,  one  of  whom  was  admitted  ad 
iuttdem  gradmn  frt>m  Dublin ! 

3.  The  third  class  consists  of  the  appendages  to  the  now  disputed 
London  monopoly,  under  the  d^rading  title  of  Licentiates  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  These,  according  to  the  rules  enacted  by  the 
CdOikge  for  themselves,  are  not  necessarily  doctors,  of  medicine.  The 
senior  licentiate  on  the  list  for  many  years  was  a  Mr.  D* Argent^  who 
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is  only  recently  dead.  In  1704^  there  vrere  ten  licentiatea  of  UiU 
description  in  the  annual  h'st.  Being  only  expected  to  practist 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  in  cases  of  trivial  disease,  the  licentiates 
are  not  required  to  possess  the  same  polish,  profundity,  or  erudition 
with  the  fellows.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  skilled 
in  medical  arcana,  or  accomplished  in  the  dead  languages.  They 
are  not  members  of  the  Corporation,  but  appendages,  aknd  have  do 
*  negotia,*  Accordingly,  the  illegal  farce  of  examining  for  the  illegal 
title  of  licentiate  is,  with  great  pomp  and  gravity,  affected  to  be 
conducted  in  a  different  manner  from  th^  illeged  farce  of  examining 
for  the  illegal  rank  of  fellow^  and  the  examination  ^to  be  propor- 
tionally slighter.  The  whole  of  this  constitutes  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  quackery  upon  record,  not  even  excepting  the  process  of 
touching  for  the  cure  of  the  king*s  evil,  in  the  seventeendi  century, 
by  liCverett^  the  Chelsea  gardener,  {'  I  touch,*  says  he, '  God  cvzes  -,  j 
or  the  curious  examination  of  that  personage  by  the  CoUi^  oi 
Physicians.  Tke  licentiates  are  required  to  pay  to  the  fellows  from 
60L  to  70/.  each  for  the  honour  of  being  in  their  train,  and  to  swea^ 
kneeling,  that  they  will  obey  the  by-laws  of  the  CorpoJTation,  whicn 
they  are  not  permitted  to  see ! 

At  present,  the  medical  service  of  London,  whidi,  according  to 
the  proportions  prevailing  in  other  places,  ought  to  occupy  from  1200 
to  1500  physicians,  is  Nominally  performed  by  less  than  200  fel- 
lows and  licentiates  $  whilst  it  is  in  reality,  and  of  necessity,  per- 
formed by  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  general  practitioDeis.  The 
tiirefiil  consequences  to  the  public  of  this  state  of  things  are;,  that  a 
physician's  fee,  which  is  half-a-crown  in  other  places,  is  a  giuoea 
(eight  times  as  much)  in  England,  and  that  the  sick  are,  in  a  man- 
ner, instead  of  advice,  compelled  to  live,  to  die,  or  otherwise  to  suf- 
fer, by  swallowing  medicmes. 

The  previous  evils  of  ignorance  and  quackeryunited  were  now  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  evils  of  the  monopoly  grafted  by  the  College  on  the 
charter  of  Henry  the  VIII. :  that  chartar,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  it  was  confirmed,  was  simple,  and  suited  to  the  times*  They 
established  no  monopoly.  By  the  privileges  granted  to  phyaiciaBS,  the 
surgeons  were  limited  to  their  own  branch  of  the  profession,  and  the 
apothecaries  to  the  dispensing  of  drugs.  But  matters  soon  maleri- 
ally  altered.  The  College  of  Physicians,  in  many  respects  the  k^ 
timate  successor  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  dark  ages,  m 
some  of  their  members  still  exhibiting  a  curious  compovmd  <^  the 
medical  and  clerical  character,  speedily  departed  both  from  tiw  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  been  established, 
and  acted  as  if  the  powers  granted  to  them  had  been  bestowed,  not 
with  any  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  entirely  to 
serve  their  own  selfish  purposes.  They  early  violated  their  consti- 
tution, restricted  the  niunber  of  their  members,  and  effected  a  perfect 
monopoly.  The  gradual  transfer  of  almost  all  the  practtee  of  ^ysiCi 
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strictly  fio  called^  to  surgeons^  apothecaries,  and  etDpirics,  was  th« 
necessary  result  of  this  undue  limitation  of  the  number  of  physi- 
cians ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  whole  a  scene  of  universal  strife 
and  litigation  in  the  profession,  baffling  description,  which  continued^ 
without  intermission,  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In  a  century  more^ 
through  the  intervention  of  lawless  monopolies,  medical  bodies  as- 
sumed the  unwhdesome  aspect  which  they  now  bear.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  these  periods,  the  varied  grievances  which  thus  pre- 
vailed were  most  sensibly  felt  by  all  the  branches  of  the  profession, 
88  wdl  as  by  the  public ;  and  although  some  of  these  branches  occa^ 
sioiially  benefited  more  than  others  firom  the  casual  changes  wIucIl 
were  in  the  course  of  operating,  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 
had  not  cause  to  lament  the  evUs  of  perpetual  uncertainty  and  fluctu- 
ation. The  source,  however,  from  which  all  these  mischiefs  sprung, 
and  their  various  modes  of  operation  througholic  the  difiPerent  classes 
of  society,  had  not  hitherto  been  accurately  investigated.  Conse- 
•qnently,  the  attempts  at  opposition  or  resistance,  which  were  occa- 
akmally  made  to  the  arrogated  authority  of  the  College,  now  ascer* 
tained  to  be  the  main  source  of  all  the  existing  evils  in  the  profes* 
^on,  were  isdiated,  feeble,  or  conducted  upon  erroneous  principles, 
and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  wholly  failed.  The  combined 
and  more  systeoaatic  efforts,  which,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
were  made  by  the  licentiates,  having  merely  in  view  to  compel  the 
fellows  to  grant  them  a  larger  share  of  their  Corporation  privileges, 
were  unaomid,  botii  in  principle  and  in  object,  and  deservedly  suf* 
fered  a  like  fiale. 

We  may  now  turn,  however,  from  these  barren  and  disgusting 
prospects  to  the  more  gratifying  and  exhilarating  view  of  a  real  me- 
dical reform,  founded  upon  salutary  principles,  and  directed  to  bene- 
volent objects,  which  has  more  than  begun  to  dawn  upon  us.  About 
two  years  and  a  half  ago,  a  few  physicians,  residing  in  the  metro- 
polis, viewing  with  regret  the  artificial,  forced,  discordant,  and  dis« 
pioportionate  state,  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  were  placed,  and  the  highly  injurious  consequences  of 
thai  state,  both  to  the  profession  and  Uie  public,  thought  that  they 
ccHild  not  render  a  more  essential  service  to  the  community,  than  by 
endeavouring  to  develop  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  these  pheno- 
mena, thereby  indicatmg  the  remedy,  or  the  means  of  cure.  With 
tlieae  intentions,  they  constituted  themselves  a  private  association^ 
and  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  27th  of  July,  1825 ; — afterwards, 
f<»  the  sake  of  distinction,  taking  the  appropriate,  legal,  and  every 
way  unexceptionable  title,  as  applied  to  such  an  association,  oi 
*  The  Faculty  of  Physic*  The  fruits  of  their  exertions,  as 
win  soon  appear,  have  been  already  abundant.  They  have,  for  the 
cximmon  good  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  maintained  an  exten* 
aive  correspondence  with  independent  physicians,  (from  which  they 
are  an  emanation,)  both  in  town  and  country.  In  May  1826,  they 
published,  through  the  House  of  Longman  and  Co., '  An  Exposition 
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of  the  State  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  the  British  Dominions,  and 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  Monopoly,  hy  usurpation,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  London.'  In  August  1826,  an  *  Address  to 
Physicians'  was  extensively  circulated,  embodying,  in  a  sucdnct 
form,  the  principal  propositions  of  that  work.  By  these  and  other 
means,  they  endearoured,  through  that  great  promoter  c^  truth  and 
justice,  the  press,  not  unsuccessfully  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  their  views,  motives,  and  objects,  as  wdl  as  with  the  enor- 
mous evils  of  the  system,  to  which  they  wished  to  see  an  effectual 
remedy  applied.  The  assiduity  with  which  the  propositions  Uiey 
thought  it  essential  to  inculcate,  have  been  detailed  and  elucidated 
through  the  various  channels  mentioned,  has  been  such,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  influence,  from  position  and  connections,  of 
the  monopolists  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  public  mmd  had 
become,  in  little  more  than  the  space  of  two  years,  considerably  en- 
lightened on  this  hitherto  obscure,  and  purposely  mystified  subject 
It  was,  whilst  things  were  in  this  state,  that,  in  May  1827>  an  inci- 
dent arose,  peculiarly  calculated  to  combine  practicfd  with  theoreti- 
cal elucidation  of  the  mischiefs  of  Collie  domination.  A  Fellow 
of  that  body  availed  himself  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  of  the  by- 
laws of  his  corporation,  and,  in  conformity  with  it,  refused  to  meet 
in  consultation  with  one  of  the  independent  physicians  practising 
in  London.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Harrison,*  the  independent  physi- 
cian in  question,  to  Dr.  Chambers,  u(K>n  this  occasion,  in  which  a  de* 
liberate  and  well-digested  defiance  was  hurled  against  the  arrogated 
authority  of  the  College,  was  so  extensively  circulated  that  it  must 
have  been  perused  by  every  person  who  is  in  the  habit  <^  reading 
newspapers,  from  John  O'Groat's  House  to  the  Land*s-end« 

The  College  took  the  alarm.  They  felt  their  arrogated  pri- 
vileges escaping  from  their  grasp,  and  their  new  edifice  in  Pall 
Mall  East  sha^g  under  them.  The  terms  of  Dr.  Harrison's 
letter,  although  courteous,  were  such  as  to  place  them  under 
the  nec^sity  of  immediately  attempting,  in  his  case,  to  enforce 
their  disputed  privileges,  or  to  abandon  at  once  all  pretensions 
to  the  exercise  of  any  government  over  the  profession.  Hiey 
embraced  the  former  alternative.  They  resorted  to  contra-sti- 
mulants.  The  censors,  accordingly,  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.'' 
Harrison,  admonishing  him  to  desist  from  practice,  until  he  had 
been  examined  by  the  College,  and  received  their  license  thoeto, 
or,  in  case  of  non-comphance,  threatening  to  prosecute  him  for 
penalties.  They  invited  him  three  several  times  to  appear  at  their 
board  -,  which  invitations,  whilst  he  wholly  denied  their  authority, 
he  as  often  unhesitatingly  declined.  They  applied  to  the  charter 
and  act  of  Henry  VIII. ;  whilst  their  opponent,  with  more  reason, 
averred,  that  even  their  name  of  censors  was  not  once  mentioned 


•  Oriental  Herald,  voL  xiv.  p.   25. 
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in  these  documents.    On  seeing  the  legality  of  their  alleged  privi* 
kges  openly  denied^  they  began  to  consult  their  lawyers.    They 
retained  the  Attorney-General,  and  doubtless  other  eminent  counseL 
These  cifcumstances  show  how  little  the  College  and  their  officers 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  their  true  position.    Because 
tbdr  pretensions  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  physicians  had 
not  hitherto  been  oppqsed  upon  proper  grounds,  or  successfully 
resisted,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  for  granted  that  their  claims 
were  well  founded,  and  their  position  invulnerable.     The  corre- 
spondence of  Dr.  Harrison  with  the  censors,  upon  this  occasion, 
hmng  appeared  generally  in  the  Joiirnals,  need  not  here  be  re* 
peated.      It  served  to  bring  them  a  little  to  their  senses;  and 
Ihetr  fulminations  terminated.     Six  months  have  elapsed,  compre* 
bending  the  whole  of  the  Michaelmas  term,  without  any  act  of  legal 
prosecution  being  undertaken  by  the  College.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  public  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  abandoned  all 
intentiiMi  of  proceeding,  and  consequently  the  privilege  of  inter- 
fering with  the  practice  of  physicians  not  of  their  bodyy  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  claim^  whilst  they  have  been  forced  to 
relmquish  'it  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  general 
practitioners.     Such  intention,  however,  they  deny.     The  delay, 
they  say,  has  arisen  from  their  inability  to  procure  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Harrison's  written  prescriptions  that  he  had  practised,  as  if 
no  other  species  of  evidence  were  sufficient,  and  as  if  it  had  not 
been  incumbent  upon  them  to  have  well  considered  these  obstacles 
before  they  had  issued  their  threats.     They  had  now  recourse  to 
the  extraordinary,  and  probably  unprecedented,  measwe  of  re- 
questing their  opponent  to  be  pleased  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  convicting  himself,  by  avowing  practice,  supposing  him 
to  have,  by  that  act,  committed  an  oflfence.     Let  us  have,  say 
they,  bundles  of  your  prescriptions,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether 
we  have  a  title  by  which  we  can  legally  prosecute  you.     This  is, 
truly,  one  of  the  most  modest  and  decorous  proposiUons  we   re- 
member to  have  any  where  met  with.     But,  say  they,  it  you  do 
not,  whiUt  you  deny  our  right  to  inquire,  grant  us  these  proota  ot 
practice,  we  shall  affirm  that  it  is  your  fault  that  we  do  not  proceed 
to  bring  the  questions  at  issue  into  Court. 

Now,  besides  that  this  course,  of  a  supposed  culprit  b^ing  re- 
quired  to  criminate  himself,  is  directly  contrary  >?^^%^^®?f- 
blished  rules  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  it  ^^^f„^'.  '^  *^^ 
ewe.  altogether  umiecessary  to  the  object  in  ^^^^J^^e  WU™ 
becom^io  the  Co5^, '' '^^'^l^^^^.t^J^^f 
to  which  they  pretend,  to  procure  other  Proofs  m  am^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
they  do  not  possess  them,  no  proofs  cm  avaii.  .^  consists  in 

ask,  do  they  find  the  doctrine,  that  evidence  ot  W  .^^^^^d,  bona 
written  prescriptions  only  ?  Might  ^^y  P^f' ^^ts,  nurses,  patients, 
>fc,totrythe  question,  cite  apothecaries,  dn^K^^j^  j^  sufficiently 
w  the  friends  of  patients,  to  prove  a  practice. 
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extensive  to  have  necessarily  a  multiplicity  of  witnesses  ?    Tbk  is 
what  they  would  assuredly  do,  if  they  did  not  know  that  they  could 
not  proceed  one  step  in  a  court  of  justice  for  want  of  a  title.    But 
knowing  this,  they  act  discreetly,  perhaps,  in  the  common  accepta* 
tion  of  the  term,  in  evading  that  course ;  although  they  would  as- 
suredly act  more  honourably,  and,  in  the  end,  more  wisely,  were 
they  to  proceed  directly  with  the  action,  wit)i  a  view  of  ascertahung 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  legaUy  possess  the  title  and  the  privileges 
which  they  claim.    This  might  be  done  in  the  first  instance,  with- 
out any  reference  to  proofs  of  practice ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  validity  of  their  title  and  privileges,  they  could 
continue  to  exercise,  as  heretofore,  the  authority  which  they  claim 
over  the  profession  at  large,  even  if  they  failed,  for  want  of  evi- 
dence, in  Uie  particular  case  of  Dr.  Harrison  5  whilst,  in  their  {M^sent 
questionable  state  of  existence,  they  must  be  aware,  that  to  exact 
fees  for  licenses  would  be  to  levy  money  under  fi^se  pretences.    In- 
deed, all  the  sums  which  have  been  already  received  for  licenses,  in 
virtue  of  illegal  by-laws,  would,  in  reason,  come  under  the  same 
description.    To  pay  money  under  conditions,  expressed  or  implied, 
which  it  is  not  practicable  to  filfil,  is  submitting  to  a  gross  and  pal* 
pable  fraud :  and  to  expect  protection,  as  licentiates,  for  their  smaller 
share  of  the  monopoly,  ftom  fellows  who  are  unable  to  protect  their 
own  larger  share,  is  an  egregious  absurdity.    Yet  so  bewildered  are 
the  licentiates,  by  the  habit  of  looking  with  deference  to  the  assmned 
powers  of  the  College,  and  of  expecting  protection  at  their  hands, 
that  they  still  seem  insensible  to  the  di^adation  and  folly  of  sub- 
mitting to  fraud  and  delusion,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  pn^iriety  of 
uniting  heart  and  hand  with  the  independent  physicians,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  conunon  rights,  and  the  demoKtion  of  the  Cc^kge 
usurpations  and  pretensions.     They  may  think  it  more  prudent^ 
perhaps,  to  wait  until  the  independents  have  subdued  the  College, 
or  the  Collie  the  independents,  and  then  to  join  the  stronger  party ; 
but  it  is  ceitainly  much  less  honourable.    And  if,  by  their  junction, 
they  can  make  that  party  the  strongest,  or  accelerate  its  success, 
which  has  obviously  truth,  justice,  and  utility  on  its  side,  with  what 
decency  can  they  hesitate  one  moment  respecting  their  proceed- 
ings >     But  we  can  tell  them,  not  meaning  to  flatty  or  cajole  them 
into  a  discharge  of  their  duty,  that  it  signifies  little,  excepting  to 
themselves,  which  party  they  join.    The  battle  is  aheady  won  5  and 
those  who  do  not  join  until  a^r  the  issue  of  the  conflict  ceases  to 
be  doubtful,  may  indeed  boast  of  being  in  at  the   death ;  but 
they  will  have  none  of  the  merit  of  having  contributed  to  the 
victory. 

From  the  great  unnecessary  delay  which  has  taken  place  in 
commencing  the  threatened  prosecution,  and  the  frivolous  reasons 
employed  to  palliate  it,  the  inevitable  inference  is,  that  the  College 
of  Physicians,  no  matter  whether  for  want  of  proof  or  for  want  oC 
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titfe^  fad  that  theycanxiot  proceed  agaioBt  Dr.  Harrison  without 
incurnng  tl^  immineiit  risk^  or  rather  the  absolute  certainty, 
of  bdng  formally  pronounced  to  have  forfeited  all  the  privi- 
legCB  which  they  have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  clainiing^ 
that,  if  they  cannot  proceed  against  Dr.  Harrison,  they  cannot 
pitMieed  against  any  other  independent  physician,  for  practising 
in  defiance  of  their  authority  5  that,  in  such  case,  their  preten- 
aions  may,  in  every  instance,  be  successfully  resisted ;  and  that  they 
are,  in  ^ect,  no  longer  a  body  possessing  any  power  of  controL 
The  Laaue  of  this  contest,  in  whatever  way  they  may  act,  or  evade 
acting,  must  prove  conclusive  of  their  fate.  Seeing  that  six  months 
were  allowed  to  elapse,  including  the  whole  of  the  Michaehnas 
tenn,  without  any  attempt  to  carry  the  threatened  prosecution  into 
effect,  the  public,  we  repeat,  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  inferring 
that  the  College  had  abandoi^  their  intention  of  legally  proceeding 
in  this  caae  -,  and  the  rumour  generally  circulated  to  that  effect, 
whatever  may  now  be  asserted  to  the  contrary  by  the  College, 
may  be  considered  as  well  founded,  and  to  be  routed  on  their  part 
only  by  deeds.  They  have,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  publish  a  formal  contradiction  of  this  rumour,  which  ap^ 
peaied  on  the  5th  of  December  (1827,)  in  some  of  the  Journals,  in 
the  following  not  very  unequivocal  terms :  '  The  President  and 
Cemors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  [in  the  very  title  there 
are  two  misnomers,]  ^in  consequence  of  ^Ise  reports  which  have 
appeared  in  various  publications,  owe  it  to  the  College  and  them- 
aelTes  to  make  the  following  declaration.  They  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  duty  devolved  upon  them  by  their  charter,  confinned  by  act 
of  parliament)  nor  wUl  they  ever  abandon  any  prosecution  entered 
into  against  persons  illegally  practising,  whenever  the  evidence  of 
audi  irr^^ular  practice  is  cl^  enough,  in  the  opinion  of  their  legal 
adviaers,  to  render  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice  expedient.* 

This  is  obviously  mere  sophistry,  if  not  a  bare-feced  attempt  to 
deeeive.  They  have  not  entered  into,  they  have  only  threatened  to 
enter  into  a  prosecution  against  Dr.  Harrison  ^  and  although  Uiey 
cannoC  abandon  what  they  have  not  commenced,  they  may  ami  must 
ahandoo  the  intention  of  commencing  what  they  must  now  be  con- 
vinced would  accelerate  their  downfal*  In  oUier  words,  their  l^al 
adviacrs,  in  tenderness  to  their  own  reputations,  will  not  suffer 
them  to  run  headlong  into  periL  Aware  that  their  clients  have 
long  fbrfdted  their  right  and  title,  derived  from  the  charter  and 
act  of  Henry  VIU.,  no  quantity  of  evidence  of  practice  can  be  suf- 
ficient to  r^der  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  in  their  opinion, 
expedient  But,  after  all,  as  the  alternative  is  only  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  College,  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  their  legal  advisers,  may,  as  a  pis-aller,  a  forlorn- 
hope,  determine  to  plunge  into  a  prosecution,  upon  the  mere  chance 
of  floating  a  little  longer  00  the  billows  of  the  law,  rather  than  be 
engulphed  ingloriously  a^  without  a  struggle.    This  spirited  con- 
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duct  would  meet  with  general  approbation.  The  determination  of 
the  sailor^  who  fell  overboard  in  a  storm,  when  his  ship  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour,  and,  seeing  her  move  so  fast  from 
him  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  his  being  saved, 
quitted^  whilst  yet  in  the  sight  of  his  messmates,  the  buoy  which 
had  been  thrown  to  him,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  ocean,  was 
witnessed  with  decided  applause.  It  will  be  seen  whether  the  Col- 
l^i;e  are  as  well  prepared  to  meet  their  dissolution  bravely  and 
decently^  or  whether  they  will  put  off  as  long  as  possible  the  evil 
hour,  even  when  no  hope  of  ultimate  safety  remains.  Another  tenu 
wilji  put  this  matter  out  of  doubt. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Harrison  is  decidedly  the  first  occasion  on  whidi 
'  the  privileges  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  have  been 
resisted  upon  proper  grounds.  It  is  surprising  that  their  true  found- 
ations should  have  been  so  long  unperceived.  It  is  surprising  tbat^ 
even  after  the  scrutiny  which  it  has  recently  undergone,  the  charter 
of  Henry  VIII.,  so  plain  and  obvious  in  its  meaning,  should  be  still 
so  variously  interpreted.  It  never  did  confer  upon  the  CbU^e  of 
Physicians  the  power  of  examining  doctors  of  medicine,  of  m wing 
fellows,  of  making  licentiates,  of  limiting  the  number  of  physicians^ 
of  estabhshing  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  graduates  of  Ox£9rd 
and  Cambridge,  or  of  enacting  illegal  and  unwholesome  by-laws. 
Their  right  of  prosecuting  for  fines,  even  if  the  privileges  actually 
conferred  by  the  charter  now  remained  to  them,  could  only  ext^id 
to  the  practicantes  or  admissi,  and  by  no  means  to  doctors  of 
medicine,  -^o,  as  such,  were,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  charter  of 
the  College,  a  corporation  of  course.  Their  power  of  fining,  in 
such  case,  would  not,  therefore,  extend  to  Dr.  Harrison,  or  «my 
other  medical  graduate.  This  point,  however,  seems  to  be  still  but 
imperfectly  understood.  But  that  is  the  less  material,  since,  what- 
ever privileges  they  did  possess  by  the  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  have 
been  long  ago  forfeited,  and  they  are  now  in  law  an  absolute  non- 
entity. They  are  neither  in  fact  nor  in  name  *  The  President  an^ 
College  or  Commonalty  *  of  Henry  VUI.  5  for  where  is  their  com- 
monalty to  be  found  ?  They  have  none.  They  are,  both  in  fiu^  and 
in  name,  quite  a  different  thing.  They  are  now,  and  have  for  a  long 
time,  been  '  The  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,* — a  title  self-conferred,  under  which  they  can 
neither  sue  nor  be  sued  on  the  authority  of  the  charter  and  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  That  is,  they  have  no  power,  as  at  present  constituted 
and  Iramed,  to  prosecute  any  one.  But,  could  they  abandon  the 
constitution  and  the  title  which  they  have  assumed,  and  letum  to 
those  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  they  had  abandoned,  they  would  not, 
by  that  charter  and  statute,  prosecute  doctors  of  medicine  for  a 
fine  on  account  of  practice,  since  all  doctors  of  medicine,  omnes 
homines  ejusdem  facultatis,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon 
language,  were,  as  such,  (ex  debitoj  members  of  the  Cdl^e  or 
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Commonalty,  and  without  being  bound  to  submit  to  any  coU^iate 
examination.  Hiis  we  hold  to  be  correct,  notwithstanding  any 
decision  of  a  different  or  opposite  nature,  or  any  dictum  of  a  judge, 
that  may  hare  been  pronounced  upon  any  former  occasion ;  since 
the  kognage  of  the  charter  and  act  of  parliament  is  so  clear  and 
explicit,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  more  than  one  construction,  or  of 
being  mystified  by  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  legal  subtlety.  There  is 
DO  ground,  then,  it  is  dear,  upon  which  the  College  can  proceed  in 
their  threatened  suit  against  Dr.  Harrison,  without  the  certainty  of 
&3ing,  and  being  utteriy  annihilated  as  a  corporation.  And  as  the 
CoU^  can  scarcely  be  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this,  or  to 
desire  such  a  result,  the  natural  inference  is,  that,  whatever  de- 
numstrations  they  may  deem  it  expedient  now  to  make,  they  can 
only  have  procrastination,  not  a  trial,  in  view.  They  are  not 
chivalrous  enough  to  risk  their  privileges  upon  a  single  battle.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  averting  the  mischiefs  of  the  delay  which  we 
Presume  to  be  contemplated,  would  be  by  a  prompt  and  extensive 
union  of  physicians,  who  have  never  been  entangled  in  the  meshes 
<^  the  College  monopoly,  and  of  those  who  desire  to  disengage 
themselves  from  its  disgracefid  trammels.  But  the  latter  must  take 
a  decided  part.  The  following  intended  petition  to  Parliament,  it  is 
apprehended,  may  serve  them  as  a  common  rallying  point ;  and  no 
physician,  it  is  presumed,  who  clearly  comprehends  the  principles 
of  the  proceedings,  or  is  not  under  some  strong  extraneous  influence, 
will  be  so  &stidiou8  as  to  refuse  it  his  signature  on  account  of 
trivial  or  &nciful  objections.  It  is  also  a  matter  which  interests 
*he  public  at  large,  even  more  strongly  than  the  branches  of  the 
™«dical  profession. 

The  Physicians'  intended  Petition  to  the  Legislature. 

It  has  been  determined  that  a  petition  shall  be  presented  to  Par- 
hament  early  in  the  ensuing  Session,  on  the  part  of  the  Doctors  of 
^^<^«hcine  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Graduates  of  the  Scotch,  and 
^'^^  Universities,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  Legislature  to  eman- 
cipate the  profession  from  the  shackles  which  have  for  centuries 
^^^  so  illegally  and  unjustly  imposed  on  it  by  the  arrogated  profes- 
sional noonopoly  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London  ^  of  which 
petition  the  following  is  an  outline : 

.  '  !•  It  is  essential  to  the  national  welfare  that  his  Majesty's  sub- 
i*^  he  supplied  with  medical  attendance,  of  excellence  commen- 
J'^'ate  with  the  improved  state  of  science,  and  avouched  by  compe* 
tent  testimonials. 

'  2,  To  effect  these  objects,  it  is  necessary  that  the  profession  of 
I*ysic  be  so  organized  as  to  ensure  adequate  qualifications  on  the 
^•c^  practitioners,  and  afterwards  to  secure,  to  individuals  so 
quahfied,  full  power  to  exercise  their  talents  in  the  way  most  condu- 
weto  the  public  good  and  to  their  own  interests.. 
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'  3.  On  this  account,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Le^islflture  to  < 
blish,  by  law,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  profosion,  in  ka  several 
•branches,  as  shall  ensure  that  all  who  prc^ess  the  practice  of  the 
art,  possess  the  necessary  qualifications. 

'  4.  The  supply  of  medical  aid  being  left  free  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  demand,  the  welfare  of  the  profession  requires  that  its 
different  branches  be  protected,  both  from  unqualified  intrusion  and 
from  unnecessary  restrictions. 

'  5.  To  enable  your  Honourable  House  to  judge  of  the  alterations 
required  for  this  profession,  it  appears  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  divisions  of  its  different  branches,  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  their  numbers  to  each  other,  and  to  the  population,  in  this,  as 
compared  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  causes  and  effects  of 
these  divisions  and  proportions  respectively. 

*  6.  That  a  feeling  very  generally  prevails  that  serious  grievaooes 
do  exist  in  the  medical  profession,  is  placed  in  evidence  by  the  fol- 
lowing fiEu:ts,  either  officially  before  your  Honourable  House,  or 
otherwise  notorious :  Last  year  it  was  resolved  by  the  SuigcoiH 
Apothecaries,  or  general  practitioners,  that  a  petition  be  prewnted 
to  Parliament,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the  existing  state  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery,  so  fieur  as  regards  the  general  practitioner,  &c. 
It  was,  about  the  same  period,  resolved,  by  the  members  of  the  Sur^ 
gical  profession,  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons,  for  a  Conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  &c. ;  and  your  petitioners  now  humbly  state  their  grounds 
for  respectfiiUy  soliciting  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  which  refund  the 
several  branches  of  the  profession,  particularly  the  Phytidana*  de- 
partment, and  also  the  laws  by  which  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  are,  or  profess  to  be,  governed. 

'  7.  Your  petitioners  presume  the  more  earnestly  to  solieR  the 
attention  of  your  Honourable  House  to  those  circumstances,  from 
having  observed  the  hazard  of  legislating  for  any  single  department 
of  a  collective  profession,  without  special  reference  to  the  interests 
of  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  they  might  mention  the  unsuitable  powers  mt- 
warily  granted  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  by  the  Act  of  1815. 

'  8.  Your  petitioners  now  come  to  their  more  immediate  object, 
of  submitting  to  your  Honourable  House  a  general  view  of  the 
grievances  under  which  the  profession  and  the  public  labour,  as 
connected  with  the  organization  of  their  own  department^  which 
abounds  in  evils  urgendy  calling  for  legislative  remedy. 

'  9.  Upwards  of  three  centuries  ago,  the  Physicians  of  London 
were  constituted  a  Corporation,  or  Colkge,  (unum  Corpus  et  Com- 
munitas  perpetua,  sive  Collegium  perpetuum,)  jmncipally  for  the 
^nirposes  of ''  restraining  and  suppressing  illiterate^  unexperienced. 
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and  onlioensed  pncdsers  ;**  to  wfaidi  assodatkm  were  granted  aO 
the  usual  rights  and  privO^es  whidi  royal  charters  confer. 

*  10.  It  would  be  wdl  if  the  spirit,  or  even  the  letter,  of  this 
charter^  had  been  r^arded  by  those  who  administered  its  powers ; 
hot,  ui^appily,  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  this  body,  from 
its  earliest  formation,  has  set  at  nan^t  the  laws  under  which  they 
were  to  be  governed }  and,  by  arbitrary  and  illegal  by-laws,  they 
have  superseded  the  authority  of  the  statutes,  introducing  practices 
to  which  these  statutes  afford  no  sanction,— excluding  a  lajrge  por- 
tion of  the  profession  from  rights  to  whidi  the  charter  and  statutes 
give  them  claim,-— creating  distinctions  utterly  at  variance  with  aU 
that  the  law  enjoins, — and  so  limiting  the  CoUege,  as,  without  any 
legal  authority  whatever,  to  exclude  from  its  pale  all  who  do  not 
derive  their  qualifications  from  the  medical  degree  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

'  11 .  Were  this  power  even  conferred  by  statute,  it  would,  at  the 
present  day,  be  an  oppression  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  events,  other  medical  schools  in  Britain  have  risen  to  an 
eminence  &r  surpassing  what  Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  ever 
boast  of}  and  the  law,  if  it  existed,  would  present  the  solecism  of 
conferring  the  highest  medical  honours  upon  those  who  least  de^ 
served  them  ;  nay,  of  wholly  limiting  them  to  this  flavoured  few  > 
all  other  Physicians,  however  eminent  or  capable,  being  absolutely 
excluded. 

*  12.  These  r^ulations  operate  with  peculiar  severity  and  injns- 
tice  on  Physicians  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  persuasions,  who 
are,  under  all  circumstances,  excluded  from  the  fellowship. 

'  13.  The  law,  however,  gives  no  such  power ;  for  your  petitioners 
seek  in  vain,  either  in  the  charter  or  statutes,  for  any  grounds  on 
wliich  the  proceedings  pursued  by  this  CoU^e  can  be  justified. 

*  14.  So  entirely  has  the  reputed  College  of  Physicians  departed 
from  the  legal  authorities  from  which  it  springs,  that  the  whole  dis- 
cipline of  the  College,  and  even  its  very  denomination,  differ  essen- 
tially from  what  the  law  has  directed  j  so  that  were  the  present  Col- 
lege required  to  prove  its  identity  with  that  of  Henry  VIIL,  your 
petitioners  are  persuaded  they  would  be  unable  to  establish  the  fact. 

*  15.  In  the  whole  course  of  proceeding,  followed  by  this  College, 
your  petitioners  can  discern  no  motive  having  for  its  object  Uie 
public  good,  or  the  advantage  of  the  profession  j  its  unvarying  ten- 
dency being,  to  establish  within  the  profession  an  odious  monopoly, 
—giving  rank  exclusively  to  those  who  can  show  no  claim  to  pro- 
fessional superiority;  attempting  to  make  the  largest  portion  of 
British  Physicians  outcasts  and  diens  in  their  own  country,  and,  by 
iht  influence  of  these  signal  abuses,  d^ading  the  whole  profession^ 
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and  exposing  it  to  the  encroachments  which  the  snbordinate  de* 
partmcnts  have  so  successfully  made  on  it. 

M6.  Of  these  encroachments^  however  glarings  your  petitioners 
mean  not  to  complain,  nor  do  they  seek  protection  from  them  in  any 
exclusive  rights  or  privileges. 

'  17.  Your  petitioners,  however,  do  seek  relief  from  the  unjust 
and  illegal  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, so  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  professional  competition 
with  an  equal  chance  of  maintaining  their  own  title  to  public  ap- 
proval. 

*  18.  The  abuses  which,  for  the  advantage,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
a  very  few  individuals,  have  thus  existed,  for  centuries,  in  the  higher 
branch  of  this  profession,  appear  now  to  have  approached  the  highest 
degree  of  which  they  are  susceptible  j  preventing  the  public  from 
having  a  free  choice  of  their  Physicians  5  greatly  augmenting  the  ex- 
penses incidental  to  sickness ;  preventing  Physicians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ^Eivoured  few,  from  aspiring,  with  any  chance  of  success,  to 
offices  of  dignity  or  emolument ;  impeding  the  progress  of  sdence, 
and  infiringing  upon  the  fights  of  the  Universities. 

.  '19.  The  grounds  of  all  the  foregoing  assertions  your  petitioners 
are  prepared  to  prove  j  and  they  trust  that,  in  what  they  have 
averred,  a  sufficient  apology  is  furnished  for  the  present  i4)peal,  and 
a  sufficient  cause  shown  why  yoiur  Honourable  House  should  take 
this  most  important  and  long-neglected  subject  under  your  early 
and  mature  considemtion. 

'  20.  What  precise  reforms  of  the  profession  may  be  called  for, 
your  petitioners  presume  not  now  to  mention  ^  they  merely  sub- 
mit, most  respectfully,  to  your  Honourable  House,  that  great 
amendment  is  needed  in  every  part  of  the  British  dominions.  They 
solicit  only  inquiry  into  the  defects  and  abuses  of  which  they  com- 
plain, and  they  rely  with  confidence  on  your  Honourable  Hoi^  for 
granting  them,  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  such  relief  as  your  Ho- 
nourable House,  in  it3  wisdom,  may  deem  meet. 

*  21.  Your  petitioners  venture  only  to  suggest,  that  a  Parliamen- 
tary Conmiittee  of  Inquiry  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  eliciting  and  verifying  the  necessary  information ; 
and  they  respectfully  submit  that  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
whether  as  it  regards  the  welfare  of  the  public,  or  the  interests  of  a 
useful  and  much-aggrieved  profession,  ^y  entitles  it  to  the  grave 
examination  which  they  solicit.    And  yoiur  petitioners,*  &c. 

'  All  Physicians,  whether  in  town  or  country,  who  may  q>prove  the 
principles  here  set  forth,  and  desire  to  contribute  their  efforts  towards 
obtaining  the  objects  sought,  are  requested  to  communicate  their  sen- 
timents, without  delay,  to  the  Faculty  of  Physic  in  London,  (post 
free,)  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  T.  and  G.  Underwood,  32,  Fleet  Street  -^ 
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Messrs.  Callow  and  Wilson,  Prince's  Street,  Soho^  or,  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Hill,  Great  Windmill  Street,  Piccadilly.  And  it  is  fur- 
ther most  earnestly  requested,  that  they  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  making  the  Members  of  Parliament,  Magistrates,  and  other  influ- 
ential persons  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  acquainted  with 
the  real  bearings  of  the  important  questions  at  issue,  which  have  re- 
cently undergone  such  full  and  able  discussion  in  the  Medical  and 
other  Journals  of  the  Metropolis,  as  to  have  been  rendered  perspi- 
cuous to  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  sufficiently 
to  the  subject.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
suggest  improvements,  the  paragraphs  of  the  proposed  petition  are 
numbered.*  

Owing  to  the  very  great  importance  of  the  subject,  we  shall  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  watch  and  to  record  the  progress  of  the  pending 
reform  in  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession,  which,  we  are 
haj^y  to  think,  cannot  now  be  arrested  by  the  utmost -efforts  of 
malevolence,  corruption,  or  intrigue.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  ma- 
terially injure  the  cause,  but  crude  or  precipitate  legislation. 


Despotism. 

A  horrid  vision  walk*d  the  earth, 

A  monstrous  and  unseemly  sight ; — 
Men  knew  not  whence  he  hod  his  birth. 

But  from  his  eye  Hell's  lurid  light 
With  wild,  portentous  lustre  gleam*d  -, — 

Where'er  he  strode,  the  hearts  of  all 
At  his  unearthly  presence  seemed 

'Neath  slavish  Fear's  strong  power  to  fall. 

Though  the  fair  climes  through  which  he  went 

Rejoiced  beneath  a  beaming  sky. 
The  beauty  of  their  hues  was  blent, 

'Neath  that  stern  vision's  withering  eye. 
With  the  foul  features,  black  »3  night. 

That  mark'd  his  own  polluted  form  3 — 
As  scenes  most  beautiful  and  bright 

Are  sadden'd  by  the  passing  storm. 

The  hearts  of  men  within  them  sunk, 

A  craven's  tremor  shook  the  brave, — 
As  from  his  blasting  glance  they  shrunk. 

Each  lofty  impulse  found  its  grave, — 
For  in  his  fierce  and  threatening  brow 

They  saw  the  prowess  of  a  god  5 
So  did  they  in  their  blindness  bow 

And  crouch  beneath  his  iron  rod. 
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fie  knew  their  iveaKiieM  ivas  his  strengthjT-- 

Then  death  and  thraldom  treck'd  his  ptttfa  -, 
And  in  his  train  appeared  at  length 

His  ghastly  ministera  of  wrath : 
The  munnure  of  the  crowd  were  hush'd— 

They  fear'd  his  dark,  blood-loving  lust ; 
Thdr  feelings  and  their  frames  were  cnish*d — 

AMke  they  grovelled  in  the  dust 

The  vision,  waxing  hugely  great. 

Was  overgorged  and  overgrown  $ 
With  the  unholy  spoib  of  state 

Was  deck*d  his  dark,  polluted  throne ; — 
The  sorrowing  nations*  blood  and  tears 

Had  swoln  his  gorgeous  pomp  and  pride  j 
While  scofiTd  he  at  their  idle  fears. 

Yet  deem*d  his  power  should  aye  abide. 

Yet  men  at  length  began  to  scan. 

With  steadfast  and  untroubled  gaze. 
His  shadowy  features,  wild  and  wan. 

Which  erst  with  horrible  amaze 
Had  seared  their  senses  and  their  sight ; — 

They  felt  *twas  not  their  treacherous  dread. 
And  not  the  phantasm's  airy  might 

That  had  their  sires  to  bondage  led. 

The  strong  subduing  glance  of  man 

Resolved  to  burst  the  festering  diain. 
Divinely  awful — could  not  scan 

The  evil  shape,  and  still  retain 
Their  spirits  in  his  slavish  sway ; 

Twas  moral  darkness  gave  him  dread — 
The  dawn  of  inteUectual  day 

Abash'd  him  quite — ^he  shriek'd,  and  fled. 

They  hunted  him  from  shore  to  shore  : 

He  wandered  like  a  thing  accurst  j 
The  terrors  of  his  reign  were  o*er. 

Yet  were  not  quite  the  fetters  burst 
With  whidh  his  guile  the  nations  scourged  ; 

His  waning  form  shows  grimly  still — 
Till  Troth  triumphant  shall  have  purged 

The  seeds  of  error  and  of  HI. 
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[The  folkming  Aooount  of  Fenaagf  contained  in  a  Letter  from  a  ^itor  to  that 
Settlement,  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  publication,  by  the  Gentleman  to 
whom  it  WIS  addressed,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  no  doubt  new  to  many 
of  our  Indian  readers.] 

Pulo  Penang,  July  30. 
You  win,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  finding  me  here ;  but  you 
must  know  that  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  is  the  Eastern  MontpeUer, 
to  which  all  unfortunate  Bengalees  are  regularly  sent  by  Dr. 
Calomel,  unless  his  remedies  should  render  a  much  shorter  journey 
necessary  -,  I  am  not  here,  however,  on  account  of  any  serious 
bodily  ailment.  I  have  resolutely  set  the  doctor  and  his  imps  at 
defiance,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  preserve  my 
senses.  However,  having  been  almost  idle  at  Calcutta,  enjoying  a 
fine  dry  temperature  of  about  98^  to  107^  for  two  months,  and  find- 
ing the  rain  coming  in  good  earnest  with  their  usual  train  of  fevers, 
&c.,  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  the  paracDse  of  irogs  and  alligators,  and  gratify  my  curiosity 
in  seeing  the  Eastern  Islcmds. 

To  enable  you  to  travel  with  me  over  this  &r-famed  island,  you 
must  borrow  '  DanieFs  Engravings,  after  Views  by  Smith,*  and, 
deducting  for  the  perspective  and  colouring,  (no  painter's  colouring 
can  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  vivid  hues  of  tropical  scenery,} 
you  win  have  a  very  fair  delineation  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
views  in  the  island.  Ascend  the  Government  Hill,  and  look  to- 
wards the  Malay  shore,  you  will  see  a  country  whici,  to  my  eyes, 
resembles  Italy,^  full  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and 
covered  with  the  most  magnificent  forests,  but  which  has  never  been 
trod  by  any  European,  perhaps  by  any  human  foot.  Strange,  that 
a  country  known  to  abound  with  the  richest  mineral  treasures, 
which  even  now  are  scratched  up  by  the  savage  inhabitants, 
should  not  have  tempted  European  cupidity,  or  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  ardent  votaries  of  science,  who  abound  in  our  re- 
gions in  this  19th  century.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  word 
which  is  a  clue  to  a  great  many  Indian  phenomena — Monopoly  I 
the  millstone  about  Sie  neck  of  the  vast  population  of  this  im- 
mense and  beautiful  country.  But  I  have  no  time  for  such  a  sub- 
ject at  present, — I  must  retiun  from  the  Queda  shore  to  my 
island.  Penang  is  certainly  the  head-quarters  of  Flora :  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  variety  of  beautiful  plants  I  have  seen. 
Oh,  for  the  opportunities  I  have  neglected  !  What  would  I  now  give 
for  a  knowledge  of  botany  !  On  this  subject  I  can  get  no  informa- 
tion fi-om  the  inhabitants.  I  have  now  before  me  the  most  lovely 
fern  I  ever  saw  ;  I  wish  I  could  send  it,  but  its  colours  are  already 
gone ;  before  it  was  gathered  they  changed  like  an  opal  -,  and  there 
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are  many  otl^ers  almost  as  el^^ant.  The  pine-apple  is  bere  a 
weed ;  the  roads  are  full  of  them  5  and  they  are  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket at  a  dollar  per  hundred,  each  four  or  five  pounds  weight.  The 
celebrated  mango  tree  is  also  abundant  here;  it  is  a  fruit  in 
which  I  have  been  much  disappointed,  as  one  generally  is  with 
every  thing  which  has  been  puffed.  The  doorian  is  another  re- 
markable highly  prized  fruit,  which  has  so  peculiar  an  odour,  that 
it  is  at  first  hardly  approachable  by  strangers.  Its  rind  exhales  a 
perfume  analogous  to  some  compound  of  putrid  meat  and  asafoetida. 
Anciateurs,  however,  who  have  conquered  their  prejudices,  extol  it 
highly.  Even  his  Burmese  Majesty  sends  annusdly  to  Siam  for  it, 
as  it  does  not  grow  in  his  dominions. 

In  spite  of  the  doctors,  who  denounce  death  against  all  who  pene- 
trate the  jimgles,  I  have  spent  a  whole  week  in  rambling  about  the 
island  and  opposite  shore, — ^penetrating  them  in  various  directions, 
and  have  seen  a  waterfkU,  which  is  yet  unknown  to  £uBe.  I 
have  been  hunting  the  leaf  insect  and  ^e  flying  wizard,  and  examin- 
ing the  many  curious  trees  ^  amongst  which  are  the  gamboge,  the 
bread-fruit,  the  palm  which  produces  the  horse-hair4ike  ropes,  well 
known  for  their  strength,  the  Indian-rubber,  creeper,  &c.  &c.  But 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  mere  catalogue ;  and  if  I  were  to  de- 
scribe a  hundredth  part  of  the  objects  of  nature,  I  should  not  soon 
finish,  and  must,  therefore,  stop  at  the  great  tree,  of  which  Smith's 
drawing  gives  but  a  poor  idea.  It  is  a  most  magnificent  object. 
The  chestnut  on  Mount  Etna  is  much  more  bulky,  but  the  height 
of  this  is  quite  unrivalled  -,  the  lowest  branch  sent  ofi"  from  the  trunk 
is  120  feet  firom  the  base,  and  from  it  hangs  a  gigantic  creeper, — a 
good  sized  tree  itself^  but  what  is  most  remarkable,  it  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  represented  by  some  of  the  Natives  to  have  been  of  a 
moderate  size  in  their  own  memory.  This  may  give  you  some 
notion  of  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  these  climates.  This  re- 
markable tree  stands  a  little  way  up  one  of  the  hills,  and  though 
most  of  the  trees  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  by  no  means 
of  small  dimensions,  it  appears  to  stand  like  a  tremendous  giant 
amongst  dwarfs.  The  figure  of  it,  regarded  in  any  direction,  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque  and  beautiful.  It  has  a  straight  perpendicular 
stem  rising  boldly  from  the  ground,  and  its  branches,  at  a  tremendous 
height,  are  distributed  with  great  splendour.  This  gigantic  but 
beautiful  form  is  relieved  by  the  dense  foliage  beneath  it,  and  by 
the  opposite  mountain,  which  stands  to  the  left  of  some  exceedingly 
'Variegated  scenery,  composed  of  sea,  islands,  distant  valleys,  and 
blue  hills,  that,  by  the  light  of  four  o  clock  in  a  July  morning,  were 
perfectly  enchanting.  On  steps,  which  are  made  up  the  hM  from  a 
short  distance  below  the  base  of  this  tree,  from  a  spot  horizontal 
with  about  two-thirds  of  its  height,  whence  it  is  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  the  rich  landscape  I  allude  to.  Inquirers  would 
naturally  wish  to  know  something  of  the  species  to  which  this  tree 
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belongs.  I  can  only  answer,  that  the  great  Dr.  Wallicfa,  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  did  not  ascertain  this  point.  Hie  leaf  is  small 
and  ovate,  and  of  a  light  green  tint.  I  measured  the  tree  round  itsi 
base  with  a  tape,  and  found  its  circumference  to  be  thirty-four  feet. 
Upon  being  wounded  through  the  bark,  which  is  rather  rough  at 
the  base,  a  white  milky  fluid  exudes,  which,  upon  exposure  to  the 
air,  concocts  to  a  white  resinous  substance,  resembling  ammo^ 
niacum.  The  fluid  tasted  rather  sweet,  and  afterwards  left  a  bitterish 
flavour  in  tlie  mouth  ;  it  formed  a  miU^y  solution  in  rain  water. 

Smith  has  a  view  of  Su£folk  House,  the  Governor's  residence, 
which  gives  you  an  idea  of  a  mansion  far  more  splendid  than  the 
place  is  found  to  be  \  but  does  no  justice  to  the  splendour  of  the  hill 
and  dale  scenery  about  the  grounds  of  this  fairy  land.  So  easy  is  it 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art  5  so  very  difficult  to 
attain  to  a  distant  resemblance  of  nature. 

The  view  of  Ghiga  House  is  sufficiently  correct.  This  was  the 
residetice  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Brown,  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  spice  plantations  on  this  island,  which  are  now  remarkable  as  the 
only  things  of  the  kind  in  British  possession,  since  Bencoolen  has 
been  given  up  to  the  Dutch.  The  groves  of  nutmeg-trees  are  un- 
commonly beautiful,  and  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  walk  through 
thenu  The  cloves  q>pear  to  thrive  best  on  the  mountains,  where  the 
thermometer  seldom  exceeds  74^.  Equal  temperature  and  constant 
mmsture  are,  it  would  seem,  what  they  require.  Coffee  is  likewise 
cultivated,  and,  it  is  said,  with  much  success  on  the  hills  of  this 
lovely  island  ^  and  on  the  estate  of  Gluga  it  seems  to  be  an  object 
of  experiment.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  however,  how  far  the  cul- 
tivation of  coffee  and  of  spices  may  be  found  to  answer  here,  as  a 
matter  of  commercial  speculation  3  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and 
intelligent  of  the  merchants  here  said,  that  speculations  in  plantations 
were  *  wild  and  unprofitable:  They  have  hitherto  never  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  all  the  flowery  predictions  of  Mr.  Canning  as  to  the 
value  of  our  possessions  in  these  Straits,  as  sources  of  wealth 
from  the  cultivation  of  spices.  The  truth  is,  that  to  thrive  well, 
these  articles  require  certain  peculiar  circumstances  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate 5  besides  which,  labour  is  too  expensive  here.  Besides  the  high 
price  of  labour,  another  cause  for  the  ill  success  of  spice  cultivation 
is,  the  insecurity  of  property  on  this  island :  there  are  about  two 
thousand  professed  thieves,  independent  of  the  Hindoo  and  other 
convicts  here,  and  the  cloves  and  nutmegs  are  not  very  safe  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Pepper,  which-  requires  less  attention,  succeeds 
better  :  the  pepper  vine  is  a  pretty  creeper,  and  if  the  plant  were  not 
supported  by  living  trees,  a  plantation  of  it  would  resemble  a  hop- 
garden ^  but  even  thb  article  is  produced  at  a  for  cheaper  rate  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Property  is  in  a  very  depreciated  state 
in  this  island  ;  houses  and  lands  may  be  estimated  at  two-thirds  less 
than  their  value  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.    Several  estates  have  been 
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sold  of  late  for  a  few  thousand  doUars,  upon  which  planters  had 
expended  lacs  $  so  that,  in  foct,  there  is  no  greiit  inducement  for 
Europeans  to  settle  in  this  island  as  planters.  Romantic  and  beau- 
tiM  as  it  is,  1  fear  1  cannot  call  it  healthy,  as  the  European  popu- 
lation are  continually  suffering.  Women  are  said  to  die  here  in  an 
undue  proportion,  as  men  in  Beng^  5  so  that  thb  is  a3  good  a  place 
to  get  rid  of  wives  as  that  of  husbands.  However,  in  the  East,  it 
is  sometimes  a  moot  point  whether  the  climate  or  the  doctor  are 
mofiit  to  blame.  At  Singapore,  I  hear  there  have  been  actually  no 
deaths  among  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  £uropea^  residents 
of  the  place ;  the  only  doctor  there  having  no  patients,  save  occa- 
sional visitors,  who  come  from  the  calomel  shores  of  some  less 
fortunate  part  of  the  East.  It  is  said  that,  in  Bengal,  if  a  man  M 
from  his  horse,  the  surgeon's  first  course  is  to  give  him  fifty  grains 
of  calomel.  In  Singapore,  the  constitution  never  requires  such  re- 
medies, for  the  accident  cannot  occur,  there  being,  I  hear,  no  horses 
on  the  island  j  the  diminutive  though  beautifrd  Java  pony  being  a 
substitute  for  that  noble  animal.  For  the  most  part,  the  use  of 
ponies  is  common,  too,  at  Penang,  though  horses  are  now  and  then 
to  be  seen  among  the  military  here. 

Let  us  look  at  the  view  of  the  for-fomed  waterfall :  artists  can 
give  by  , their  best  works  no  adequate  idea  of  the  effects  of  a 
tropical  atmosphere  upon  beautiful  scenery ;  and  this  attempt  of 
Smith's,  though  a  pleasing  drawing,  conveys  a  very  foint  idea  of 
the  place.  The  waterfall  does  not  conomunicate  to  the  mind  any 
imi^ession  of  the  grand  and  sublime  ;  it  flows  from  a  great  height 
certainly,  but  it  is  very  narrow,  and  in  some  places  pours  its  water 
in  ribbons.  It  flows  either  upon  very  coarse  ^anite  of  the  red 
kind,  or  upon  red  sand-stone  rock,  masses  of  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  very  beautiful  variety  in  the  scenery,  which  is  wooded 
around  to  a  tremendous  height.  The  trees  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
some  of  them  very  picturesque  :  there  is  a  boldness  of  stature  about 
some  of  them,  a  length  of  perpendicular  line,  and  a  gracefolness  of 
foliage  at  top,  which  compares  well  with  the  variety  of  the  thicker  set 
and  branching  trees,  that  shoot  forth  from  the  side  of  the  hill.  Tbe 
tints  of  green  are  very  varied,  and  the  lines  of  growth  are  enriched 
by  the  bold  tortuousness  of  different  kinds  of  hill  creepers,  whidi 
either  traverse  the  rocks  or  entwine  the  wood  in  beautiful  arrange- 
naents  :  many  of  the  standards  have  parasite  plants  growing  upon 
them,  high  up,  and  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  lu-ge  dock^Ukt 
leaves,  and  deeper  colour  of  these,  are  very  striking. 

A  leaf-built  shed,  with  a  bench,  has  been  placed  in  a  convenient 
aitnation  opposite  to  this  waterfoll,  and  steps  are  constructed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  Uiis  spot ;  an  hospitable  arrangement,  which 
fodlitates  the  approach  of  strangers  anxious  to  view  this  curious  and 
beautiful  phenomenon. 

Hospitality  and  kindness  have  distinguiahed  not  only  the  society 
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flf  PeiiaBg^  but  its  goyenuntnt,  for  many  years.  The  oonvaleseieiit 
bungalo  is  a  small  but  convenient  and  beautifully  situated  house  on 
a  hill  5  the  atmosphere  of  which>  together  with  its  scenery,  must 
be  highly  exhilarating  to  the  invalids,  who  come  down  from  the 
other  presidendes  of  India,  to  obtain  relief  from  their  sufferings  from 
the  ndldness  of  mountain  temperature  in  these  regions.  It  belongs 
to  the  Govemment/^aad  is  by  thdr  indulgence  ge^rally  occupied  by 
iBvalid  strangers. 

Bungalo  is  a  name  for  a  slighter,  less  lofty,  and  more  temporary 
erection,  than  that  known  as  a  house  5  generally,  they  are  hastily  run 
up,  are  confined  to  a  ground  floor,  and  are  constructed  of  wood  and 
leaves  j  but,  like  the  English  generic  term  cottage,  the  word  bun- 
galo is  often  iq)plied  to  houses  of  a  more  prominent  structure.  Th^ 
Penang  houses  are  for  the  most  part  very  commodiously  built,  and 
are  pretty  well  suited  to  a  climate  in  which  people  may,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  sit  out  in  the  open  air.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  verandahs,  which  vary  in  depth  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  the  roo&  of  which  slant  a  good  deal,  and  extend  two  or  three 
feet  beyond  the  perpendiculars  supporting  them  ;  thus  throwing  off 
the  rain,  and  in  the  sunny  season  afibrding  a  pleasant  screen  from 
the  glare.  In  some  houses  an  arrangement  obtains,  whidi  the  in- 
habitants of  other  parts  of  the  East  would  do  well  to  copy,  since  it 
secures  shade  as  well  as  a  current  of  air  :  a  light  Chinese  rail  sur- 
rounds the  edge  of  the  platform  of  the  verandah,  and  eighteen 
inches  beyond  this  railing,  hang  either  Venetian,  or  the  elegant 
Chinese,  or  chick  blinds. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  but  the  best  are  of  stone 
and  brick.  Granite  is  abundant  on  the  island,  of  a  coarse  kind  and 
prey  colour ;  it  is  occasionally  used  for  flights  of  steps,  but,  pro- 
bably, the  great  expense  of  working  forbids  its  too  common  use. 
There  are  occasional  complaints  that  the  granite  is  of  a  decomposing 
kind.  The  interior  of  a  European*s  house  is  very  commodious, 
and  the  furniture  made  either  in  Calcutta,  or  by  excellent  Chinese 
carpenters  on  the  spot,  is  of  a  very  superior  description.  A  West 
India,  captain  coming  to  this  island  in  command  of  a  small  vessel, 
sat  in  one  of  the  large  rooms,  wondering  for  some  time  at  the  sight 
of  a  large  frame,  covered  with  painted  canvass,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length,  which  be  saw  elegantly  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
apcLrtment.  Questions,  he  judged,  might  be  impertinent ;  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  however,  his  curiosity  was  agreeably  relieved  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cleanly  dressed  Malay,  with  a  handkerchief  curiously 
iied  on  his  head,  who,  hooking  a  cord  into  the  middle  of  the  punkah, 
reeved  it  through  a  pulley  in  the  wall  opposite,  and  taking  his 
station  in  the  comer,  caused  the  great  fian  to  wave  backwards  and 
forwards,  producing  delightfril  currents  of  air  in  the  room.  The  Eu- 
ropean inhabitants  of  Penang  live  for  the  most  part  at  their  coimtry 
houses.    Indeed,  ^ose  who  are  said  to  live  In  town^  have  residences 
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detached^  with  gardens  about  them,  and  withal  rural,  so  tliat,  in 
fact,  they  have  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  covntry.  The  town 
proper  being  the  capital  at  Prince  of  Wales's  island,  is  railed  George's 
Town,  and  consists  of  one  long  street  on  the  shore  of  the  harbour, 
called  Bee-street,  with  a  few  others  branching  off  to  the  detached 
houses.  In  this  part  are  the  godowns  or  warehouses  ad  the  mer *> 
chants,  and  some  of  the  Government  offices,  besides  the  shops  of 
the  Native  and  other  tradespeople.  George  Town  cannot  be  bealtiijr, 
situated  in  the  latitude  of  about  5^  dO'.  It  is  built  in  a  swampy 
spot,  and  surrounded  so  completely  by  thick  groves  of  cocoa  trees, 
backed  by  lofty  hills,  that  few  refreshing  breezes  can  reach  it. 

Not  the  least  interesting  objects  of  curiosity  to  a  European  is 
the  number  of  Chinese,  who  are  the  principal  tradesmen  and 
mechanics,  and  who  here  pursue  their  national  customs,  unimpaired 
by  their  contact  with  their  motley  neighbours.  They  form  an  ex- 
traordinary contrast  of  energy  and  industry  to  the  idle  Malays  and 
Hindoos.  Hiey  are  never  idle,  rarely  vicious,  and  pursue  pleasure 
with  all  the  avidity  of  Europeans.  On  our  visit  to  the  waterfiUl,  a 
large  party  of  them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  observed 
seated  on  the  grass  $  they  were  dining  like  so  many  cockneys  at 
Eichmond.  The  shops  of  the  Chinamen  in  the  town  contain 
but  a  miserable  assortment  of  coarse  articles.  Of  all  nations,  the 
Chinese  are,  perhaps,  the  least  devoted  to  feelings  of  religion,  and 
the  least  attentive  to  its  outward  ceremonies,  yet,  in  a  back  apart- 
ment of  each  of  the  shops,  is  almost  invariably  seen  a  large  daub  of 
their  divinity.  Joss, — ^before  which  is  a  table  supporting  a  tall  lighted 
lamp.  In  their  manners,  these  Chinese  tradesmen  are  most  provok- 
ingly  independent,  and  often  annoy  the  authorities  by  the  display  of 
this  un- Asiatic  quality.  None  of  the  salaams  of  India  from  them ;  they 
are  not  even  civil  for  your  custom  j  and  if  asked  why,  would  reply, 
in  their  own  English, — '  What  for  bow  ?  You  no  want — you  no 
come.*  They  are  certainly  philosophers,  though  complained  of  by 
us  for  their  apathy  and  indifference  to  every  thing  but  their  own 
interest.  Why,  indeed,  should  they  come  for  us  ?  They  have  no 
permanent  stake  in  the  countries  to  which  they  emigrate.  They 
are  in  some  places  under  peculiar  restrictions  -,  in  others  ill-treated ; 
and  in  none  have  they  any  share  in  the  government  under  which 
they  live  ;  they,  therefore,  come  as  adventurers,  and  return  to  China 
whenever  they  have  acquired  a  competence.  In  Europe,  they  are 
underrated.  In  every  mechanical  art  the  Chinese  display  a  su- 
periority over  all  Asiatics,  and  over  many  European  nations ;  and 
they  do  every  thing  with  so  much  neatness,  perseverance,  and  order, 
and  in  conversation  they  remark  and  reason  so  shrewdly,  that  their 
intellectual  faculties  are  certainly  of  a  higher  class  than  tbail  for 
which  they  obtain  credit  >  they  have  many  high  qualities  of  miml, 
which,  under  beneficial  systems  of  education,  might  procure  for  thetn 
a  very  es^alted  rank  eixoong  civilized  communities. 
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When  I  Bay  that  the  OQiitrafti  between  these  peofde  and  the  Mak 
and  Hindoos  is  striking,  I  haye  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  intelleetual 
cfaameter  of  those  trib«.  The  Malay  is  a  shrewd  and  active-minded 
beang,  and  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  those  deteriorating  cir- 
cumitaaces,  whiofa,  by  the  avarice  and  love  of  irresponsible  power 
of  a  monopolizing  Company,  are  allowed  to  bear  down  upon  him', 
that  his  habits  are  developed  into  sloth  and  idleness ;  that  the  half- 
tamed,  active,  and  savage  jiirate  is  transformed  into  a  lazy  smoker 
of  narcotic  herbs  and  extracts.  The  Malay  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  in  any  degree,  until  he  was  reduoed,  through 
fear,  the  wor^t  of  motives,  to  become  the  servant  of  the  European  -, 
and  time  must  be  allowed  him  to  exhibit  the  kindly  capabilities  of 
his  nature,  and  the  useful  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed.  That 
variety  of  the  human  species  to  which  he  belongs  had,  before  their 
intercourse  with  £ur(^peans,  advanced  in  their  political  institutions, 
and  in  their  social  manners,  to  a  stage  analogous  to  that  described  by 
Tacitus  as  belonging  to  the  German  nations.  Their  barbarous  customs 
were  very  similar  to  those  displayed  by  our  own  ancestors  -,  and  it 
ought  to  be  our  duty,  in  ameliorating  their  condition,  not  to  crush  too 
hazily  the  institutions  to  which  many  noble  qualities  of  disposition 
are  indebted.  The  Malay  character  must  undergo  a  great  modifica- 
tion from  the  tribes  of  emigrants  which  have  beset  his  territory. 
The  Chinese  and  the  European  settlers  arc  begetting  a  mixed  race, 
which,  in  the  present  days  of  benevolence  and  phikuithropy,  ought 
to  meet  with  attention  in  regard  to  education.  Of  the  Chinese 
mixed  breed,  I  know  nothing  ^  he  may  ))e  a  cooly,  or  he  may  turn 
out  a  good  member  of  society,  by  becoming  some  handicraft ;  but 
the  lUegituuate  of  a  European,  unless  his  father  remove  him  early 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  will  learn  to  acquire 
mistaken  feeling  of  pride,  which  ruin  him  for  the  formation  of  the 
gentleman.  Inere  are  individuals  among  them  who  have  beeaa 
blessed  in  Europe  with  good  training,  who  now  exhibit,  by  their 
manners,  those  high-toned  feelings,  which  are  the  best  prerogative 
of  civilized  man  j  and  who  evince,  by  their  pursuit,  the  possession 
of  intellects  and  tastes  that  would  reflect  honour  upon  persons  of 
any  dUme  or  quarter  of  the  world.  You  have  heard  in  England 
much  of  the  mixed  rate  between  the  European  and  Hindoo.  They 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  beings  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

As  the  Malay  and  Chinaman  difi*er  from  each  other  in  a  great 
variety  of  respects  j  as  the  one  has  been  submitted  to  one  kind  and 
set  of  institutions,  from  which  his  character  has  been  formed  -, — the 
other  has  been  the  slave  of  a  perfectly  different  school,  from  the 
circumstances  of  which  his  habitudes  have  been  built  up.  The 
organization  of  each,  too,  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  his  tribe  j 
and  so  it  b  with  each  variety  of  the  human  species  in  the  East,  as 
m  an  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  child  of  a  European  1^  a 
China  woman  b  an  animal  of  a  different  breed  from  that  produced 
by  the  conjunction  of  European  and  Malay  5  and  the  mixed  breed 
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between  European  and  Hindoo  is  again  a  tentimui  qvdd  of  very  tlif- 
ferent  properties  in  either  of  the  other  creatures ;  but  he  does  not  codm 
to  be  considered  in  the  island  of  Penang.  Hindoo  is  a  word  which 
embraces  a  vast  number  of  varieties  of  ^e  man  animal  i  and  few 
who  have  not,  like  Bishop  Heber,  traversed  the  continent  of  India 
with  eyes  of  minute  observation,  are  competent  to  describe  them,  or 
the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their  progeny  by  a  mixture  of 
widely  different  breeds.  Here,  in  Penang,  may  occasionally  be  ob« 
served  individuals  from  various  parts  of  Hindoostan,  and  each  offer- 
ing peculiarities  strikingly  illustrative  of  these  remarks.  The 
Choolia,  a  native  of  one  part  of  the  Coromandd  coast,  is  the  Hindoo 
most  ordinarily  met  with  here.  He  is  a  stout,  strong,  squat,  mus- 
cular fellow,  lively  and  active  -,  but  his  energies  hS  short  of  the 
^  Chinaman*s.  He  is,  again,  quite  a  different  animal  from  the  Lahore 
man,  or  the  Rajpoot,  from  the  northern  and  western  extremitieB  of 
the  British  em]Hre  in  India-— a  tall  athletic  man  of  it  beautifully 
handsome  symmetry,  broad-chested,  erect,  and  of  a  proud  and  in- 
telligent physiognomy. 

These  are  again  widely  different  from  the  Natives  of  the  aUuvial 
soil  of  Ben^,  and  especially  near  Calcutta ;  who,  in  the  general 
drawings  of  their  figure,  their  beautiful  limbs,  delicate  joints,  smooth 
skins,  effeminate  countenances  and  expression  of  feature,  in  their 
actions  of  walking,  stepping,  taking  hold  of  any  thing,  pulling,  in 
short,  in  all  they  do,  are  so  very  andogous  to  women,  that  they  are 
men  only  from  sex  :  while  Nature  seems,  in  the  feniale  figures  of 
the  same  tribes,  to  have  observed  the  same  general  rules  in  placing 
them  in  a  more  delicate  situation  ^  to  have  made,  as  it  were,  in  their 
case,  a  descent  in  her  general  plan.  They  are  like  beautiful  female 
children  of  a  developed  form, — I  mean  in  what  respects  anatomy  of 
outline  and  expression.  There  is  nothing  seen  in  England  like  thia 
female.  Nature  has  given  her  a  symmetry  which  is  the  perfection 
of  beauty,  lovely  proportions,  with  the  most  exquisite  graces  of 
manner  3  but  she  is  a  specimen  only  of  the  female  of  one  part  of 
India.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  her  son,  by  a  European  &ther, 
would,  as  to  physiognomy,  be  a  creature  differing  widely  in  his 
general  properties  from  the  son  of  a  Malay  woman,  whose  synune- 
tries  were  not  so  perfect,  but  yet  whose  intellects  are  a  grade  or  two 
higher  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence. 

Not  with  the  curses  of  Monopoly,  and  an  irresponsible  and  tyran- 
nical Government,  but  with  the  blessings  of  free  intercourse,  good 
education,  and  a  liberal  government,  the  Natives  of  all  these  regions 
are  capable  of  a  very  high  degree  of  civilization  ^  and,  under  a  proper 
system,  I  should  have  sanguine  hopes  of  ameliorating,  by  free  Colo- 
nization, not  only  the  morals  of  the  Eastern  world,  but  of  tending, 
by  a  free  admixture  of  breeds,  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  phy- 
sical health  and  beauty  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  our  European  regions, 
^-circumstances  that  would  overthrow  the  philosophy  of  exclusive 
systems. 
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BY  A   RBCBNT  VISITOR  TO  THAT  COUNTRY. 

Gtographical  Description — Population — Character  of  the  Inha^ 
IntantM — Government — History — Military  Force— State  of  the 
Christian  Captives  h^ore  and  since  the  Expedition  of  Lord 
Etmouth. 

Thb  States  of  Algiers,  situated  between  the  kingdom  of  Tunis 
and  the  empire  of  Morocco,  occupy  six  hundred  miles  upon  the 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  greatest  extent,  from  the  capital 
tD  Beled^uljereed,  or  the  country  of  dates,  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles.  Some  learned  men  believed  they  had 
found,  in  Algiers^  Julia  Ccesarea,  and  others  the  ancient  Icoaium. 
Tb«  natiTes  give  to  this  town  the  name  oi  Djixdir,  or  Al  DjdzcUr, 
which  ilgnUies,  in  Arabic,  island,  or  the  islands  $  because  following 
them,  to  the  right  of  where  Algiers  is  situated,  was  formerly  an 
island,  which  was  joined  to  the  continent.  The  Turks  and  the 
Moors  often  call  it  Al-Ghati,  those  who  fight  for  the  faith  j  for 
tbe  Musulmans  regard  piracy  as  an  act  of  religion,  which  they 
have  exercised  against  us  for  many  centuries.  The  regency  of 
Algiers  forms  four  provinces^  those  of  Constantina,  Algiers,  Mas- 
cara, ami  Titeri.  Some  geographers  join  to  these  provinces  the 
countries  of  Z&b,  and  those  of  Barbary,  inhabited  by  tribes  who 
pay  a  tax  when  the  army  of  the  Dey  makes  its  annual  excursion. 

The  country  of  Algiers  is  subject  to  frequent  tremblings  of  the 
earth,  but  the  shocks  are  generally  slight.  The  climate  of  this 
part  of  Africa  is  in  general  mild  and  salubrious ;  the  excessive  heats 
of  autumn  are  somned  by  the  north  winds,  and  the  particular 
diseases  of  the  country  are  small  in  number.  We  agree  with  some 
travellers,  that  the  plague  is  not  in  the  least  endemic  -,  it  is,  above 
all,  to  the  carelessness  and  to  the  fatalism  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
one  ought  to  attribute  its  ravages. 

The  territory  of  the  regency  is  mountainous,  and  watered  by 
riTers,  whkh  greatly  contribute  to  its  fertility,  it  produces  wheat, 
equal  and  perhaps  superior  td  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exquisite 
firmits,  a  great  number  <^  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  of  all  deMsrip- 
tk>ns.  This  extreme  fertility  is  balanced  by  many  causes  of  de- 
struction, and  among  others  by  the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  who 
destroy  in  an  instant  the  crops  of  a  whole  district.  If  we  except 
the  camel,  so  useful  in  the  countries  where,  as  in  Africa,  you  must 
sometimes  traverse  burning  plains,  covered  with  moving  sands, 
the  domestic  ftni1nR^«  are  the  same  as  in  Europe.  Some  parts  of 
the  regency  are  inhabited  by  ferocious  beasts  and  venomous  rep- 
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tiles^  which  the  want  of  cultivation  and  of  inhabitants  multiply  in  a 
frightful  manner.  The  negligence  of  the  Government,  and  the  8ii6« 
picious  character  of  the  Moors,  have  hindered,  until  now,  the  exact 
population  of  the  Algerine  states  from  being  known.  Some  tra- 
vellers say  it  is  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that 
others  agree  that  it  is  only  half  that  number.  If  we  ought  to  believe 
persons  who  have  been  there,  this  last  estimation  seems  much  teo 
small.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
any  thing  positive  with  regard  to  this,  in  a  country  where  the 
enumerations  and  the  records  which  state  the  births  and  the  deaths 
are  unknown.  The  Europeans  can  only  establish  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  bodies  which  they  see  going  to  the  churchyard, 
and  every  one  must  know  how  liable  this  method  is  to  errors. 

The  states  of  the  tegency  are  peopled  by  Moors,  Turks,  Barba- 
resques,  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Christians. 

The  Turks,  who  inhabit  Algiers,  are  almost  all  enrolled  as  soldiers. 
It  is  thus  that  they  form  a  corps  separated  by  interests  and  affec* 
tions,  always  ready  to  treat  the  natives  shamefully  5  and  the  Govern- 
ment places  restraints  to  their  alliances  with  the  Moorish  women. 
These  precautions,  however,  are  not  always  sufficient ;  and  although 
many  natives  have  lost  their  lives  for  having  given  their  daughters 
to  the  Turks,  the  passions,  excited  by  the  sun  of  Africa,  and  ^e 
hope  of  finding  in  these  alliances  a  support  against  the  Ottoman 
despotism,  sometimes  surmounts  all  these  obstacles. 

The  Negroes  are  almost  all  slaves.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Barbaresque  pirates  attack  the  Christians  on  the  sea,  parties  sent- into 
the  interior  surprise  the  black  population,  and  carry  away  the  inha- 
bitants in  slavery. 

The  number  of  Jews  scattered  throughout  the  regency  is  very 
considerable.  The  town  of  Algiers,  being  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, has  a  population  of  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  of 
these.  The  troubles  to  which  they  are  subject  would  be  intolerable 
to  any  but  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  They  are  prohibited  from 
sitting  down  before  a  Mohammedan :  they  carry  the  Moors  on  their 
shoulders  when  they  disembark  into  shallow  water  ;  they  are  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  criminals,  and  to  bury  their  bodies ;  undtf 
the  most  frivolous  pretext,  they  are  condemned  to  lose  their  power, 
or  to  be  hung ;  they  are  oppressed  with  taxes ;  they  pay  a  general 
tax  of  2000  dollars  per  week,  besides  many  other  contributions.  In 
spite  of  all  these  drainings,  some  Jews  find  the  means  of  amassing 
immense  riches.  The  stupid  indolence  of  the  Moors  renders  them 
unskilful  in  affairs ;  all  the  transactions,  even  of  the  least  importance^ 
are  directed  by  the  Jews,  who  know  how  to  pay  themselves  for 
their  pains,  and  this  sort  of  indemnification  enables  them  to  suj^ort 
with  patience  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks  and  Moors. 
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With  die  exce|ition  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Christian  Powers^ 
and  the  slaves^  there  are  hardly  any  Christians  in  Algiers  ^  the 
relations  to  which  they  must  submit,  and  the  defiance  of  the  Govern* 
meat,  prevent  them  from  establishing  themselves  there.  The  rene« 
gados  are  few  in  number.  Although  their  condition  is  less  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  the  captives^  and  some  of  them  are  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  the  general  contempt  which  inspires  them^  the 
hatred  which  the  slaves  bear  towards  the  religion  of  their  op- 
pressors,  and,  more  than  all,  the  jealousy  of  the  Mohammedans^ 
who  sacrifice  them  even  on  suspicion,  almost  always  retain  in 
ChristTanity  those  who  were  originally  of  that  ftiith.  Otherwise,  the 
Moors,  tittle  worked  upon  by  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  do  not  en- 
courage these  sort  of  changes  opposed  to  their  interests  ;  although 
the  captives  who  renounce  their  religion  are  not  always  nuuie  free, 
yet  they  enjoy  certain  privileges  which  they  cannot  refuse  them  from 
the  moment  when  they  embrace  Islami^n. 

Cruelty,  perfidy,  and  a  sordid  avarice,  forms,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  almost  the  whole  character  of  the  Algerines,  and  of  all 
the  BarbaresqueS.  When  a  Moor  is  summoned  to  pay  the  poll-tax^ 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  him  to  invent  a  story  to  exempt 
hunself.  The  collector,  very  fiamiliar  with  these  sort  of  excuses, 
then  applies  the  bastinado  to  the  refractory  person,  who  often  pays 
to  avoid  the  execution  of  it.  A  European  being  present  at  one  of 
these  scenes,  demanded  of  the  sufferer,  if  he  would  not  rather  pay 
the  value  than  receive  these  rude  stripes  without  any  profit  for 
his  pains.  '  What  !V  cried  the  Moor,  ^  I  pay  my  tax  without  having 
received  a  beating!* 

This  singularity,  which  traces,  without  doubt,  its  origin  to  the 
attachment  of  the  Moors  to  their  money,  also  shows  the  danger  of 
appearing  rich  under  Governments  which  respect  nothing. 

The  superstitious  notions  on  the  malignant  influence  of  sight, 
fcaitwo  occhio,)  and  many  others  besides,  probably  imported  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabs,  are  found  at  present  among  the  Moors. 

Hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  is  unknown  in  Algiers.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers  is  taken  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  Ttirkish  sol- 
ders, who,  under  the  most  trivial  pretext^  and  often  in  the  hope  of 
advancement,  assassinate  him  who  is  on  the  throne. 

The  accession  of  a  hew  sovereign  is  generally  followed  by  the 
displacement  and  the  condemnation  of  his  predecessor.  This  mea- 
sure gives  to  the  chief  of  the  regency  the  means  of  making  room  for 
his  favourites,  and  to  gain,  by  these  gifts,  the  good-will  of  the  sol- 
diery i  for  in  Algiers,  as  in  Turkey,  the  pain  of  death  for  political 
crimes  includes  the  confiscation  of  all  property.  As  soon  as  the 
new  Dey  is  elevated  into  power,  the  Turkish  soldiery  salute  him  i^ 
these  terms  :  '  Let  it  be  so— we  consent — ^we  hope  that  God  may 
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give  him  prosperity  !'* '  -He  no  sooner  becomes  absolute  master  of 
we  regency,  than  some  catastrophe  happens  to  precipitate  him  from 
the  throne.  If  his  death  is  a  natural  one,  a  tning  which  happens 
very  rarely,  he  is  accounted  a  saint.  Many  of  these  despots  rd^ 
tohly  for  a  very  short  period,  and  lose  thebr  power  in  the  same  way 
that  they  acquired  it — ^by  assassination.  Tixe  members  of  the 
Divan,  and  all  the  public  functionaries,  are  named  by  the  Dey,  who 
is  sure  to  find  in  them  an  obedience  without  limit. 

If  the  least  suspicion  arises  with  regard  to  their  servility,  they 
answer  it  with  their  heads.  To  the  Dey  alone  belongs  the  right 
of  imposing  tributes,  of  declaring  war,  and  of  making  peace  i 
he  is  the  supreme  judge  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  no- 
body can  appeal  against  his  judgments.  The  exercise  of  justice 
is  one  of  his  chief  occupations  $  he  consecrates  to  it  a  part  of  the 
day.  As  he  can  never  decide  all  the  cases  himself,  he  has  esta* 
blished  two  Judges,  one  for  the  Turks,  and  the  other  for  the 
Moors.  These  Judges  are  only  acquainted  with  civil  afihirs,  and 
It  is  imder  them  that  agents  render  justice  in  the  vilkges.  When 
conflicting  testimony  embarrasses  the  Judges,  the  cause  terminates 
by  a  general  bastinado,  distributed  to  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant, 
the  counsel,  and  the  witnesses  !  Homicide  is  punished  with  death 
in  Algiers,  and  they  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  robbers.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  usual  fixed  presents,  which  one  is  obliged  to  make 
when  they  treat  with  the  officers  of  the  Dey,  there  are  other  voluntary 
ones,  the  amount  of  which  serve  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  plaintiff.  Ko  one  is  ever  exposed  to  a  refosal  in 
offering  presents  to  an  Algerine  -,  they  commonly  say,  '  vin^;Br 
given,  is  better  than  honey  botight.*  The  secret  police  of  Algiers, 
the  spies,  in  particular,  can  equal  in  slyness  and  baseness  those  of 
more  civilized  nations. 

The  title  of  Dey,  which  we  give  to  the  sovereign  of  Algiers,  is 
no  mcure  in  use  among  the  Musulmans.  It  will  be  shown  bereafiter 
what  caused  the  change  of  this  denomination. 

At  present  he  bears  the  name  of  Pasha,  which  answers,  io  a 
sli^t  degree,  to  that  of  viceroy.  At  present  it  never  happens  that 
a  Pasha  has  two  tails.  It  was  after  the  unfortunate  expedition 
of  the  Spaniards  against  Algiers,  in  1784,  that  the  Grand  Signer 
elevated  Baba  Mahmed  to  the  rank  of  Pasha,  with  three  tails. 
The  Dey  still  takes  the  titles  of  Ouali,  governor  j  Beghrbeg,  prince 
of  princes  j  and  Seraskier,  generalissimo.  With  regard  to  the 
word  Dey,  which  the  Turks  pronounce  DaX,  it  signifies,  in  the 
Turkish  language,  Maternal  Uncle.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chevalier  d'Arvieux  has  explained  this  singular  denomination. 
*  The  reason,*  says  he,  '  for  their  giving  this  name  to  the  chief  of 
the  republic,  is,  that  they  regard  the  Grand  Signor  as  the  fother, 
and  the  republic  as  the  mother  of  the  soldiers,  because  they  nourish 
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tern }  the  Dey  it  ^e  brother  of  the  republic,  and, 
lo  coDsequeiice,  a  maternal  uncle  to  all  who  come  under  that 
dcoominstion.*  This  etymology  10,  perhaps,  far  better  than  any 
other  I  it  renunds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  a  learned  Spaniard,  who 
Btad  the  name  of  Seneca  was  derived  from  te  necans. 

The  piratical  system  of  the  Barbaresques  commenced  at  the, 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  about  twenty-four  years  before 
BariMTossa  seized  the  sovereign  power  in  Algiers.  This  is  the 
wmy  m  which  this  despot  mounted  the  throne. 

The  Spaniards  having  become  masters  of  Oran,  and  many  other 
places  In  Africa,  and  havbg  rendered  the  town  of  Algiers  tributary 
to  them,  Selim  Eutemi,  an  Arabian  prince,  who  then  commanded 
them,  afraid  of  seeing  his  states  invaded,   sent  ambassadors   to 
Barbarossa,  who  was  cruising  with  his  fleet,  to  ask  his  assistance 
against  his  less  commodious  neighbours.     Barbarossa  having  sent 
fifteen  galleys  and  thirty  smcm  vessels   under   the  care  of  his 
brother,  Khair-Eddin,  he  himself  marched  by  land,  and  enter«i 
Algiers  with  a  small  army  of  Turks  and  Moors.     Certain  of  their 
devotedness,  he  easily  conceived  the  project  of  taking  possession 
of  the  town  j  'and  after  having  assassinated  or  pursued  others,  and 
stiaDg^  Selim  Eutemi  himself  whilst  he  was  in  the  b^h,  he 
mounted  the  Unone.     Immediately  acknowledged  sovereign  of 
Algiers,  he  occupied  himself  in  repairing  the  fbrtiflcations,  ai^  T^ 
idenisJiing  the  troops.     His  cruelty  and  his  exactions  rendered  nim 
odious  to  his  new  subjecU,  and  they  conspired  against  m  n    • 
But  he  baffled  aU  their  plots,  caused  twenty  of  the  P^^^^"^ 
habitants  of  Algiers  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  of"^.  ^  ^o 
thrown  into  the  streets.  The  unfortunate  effiorte  of  the  Sp«*^^  ^ 
rei^ace  the  son  of  Selim  Eutemi  upon  the  throne,  the  comi  -  ^^^ 
Tcnea,  and  that  of  Tremecen,  having  rendered  the  «»^^  ^^, 
nMte  verv  fbrmirifthli^  ThiirlM  V.  fornaed  a  project  to  »«»\  .     ^:- 


cxpeoiiion,  marcnea  10  ircrow:cn,  af  ^^^  — -; ^    .  aHiit  hinaseu 

Und  all  the  Arabswhich  he  could  coUect.  ^B*'^***  ^^^/?^e  inbabi 
up  in  this  place  j  but  fearing  conspiracies  on  tne  i^  »  Spanish 

tants,  he  escaped  during  the  night  with  ^^^^J^iJl^m  hia  roadTaa^ 
General,  informed  of  his  followers,  intercept^   ;^«  tomTreniecen. 
came  up  with  him  near  the  river  Heuxda,  «*«*il"^;r;"^l,^jji^    were 
They  fought  at  first  with  equal  ^^T' ^^Lf  JSh  1  hJSp^rty  of  hi* 
obliged  to  give  in.    Barbarossa  wa*  ^^'^fJ^^Ji.^y^vB. 
mTin  ISTS,  after  a  reign  which  ^J"^  J^^Jptaios  chose 
At  his  death,  the  Turkish  sohliers  and  ^**r\f^^  of  Ariadan 

his  brother,  Khair-Eddin,  better  ^k"^^':^^*'!;  first  very  pe»ceably> 
Barbarossa;  to  succeed  him.     ^ej^gi^^  J^^^^i.  /^^^ 
but  in  1519,  menaced  with  a  I5«>^  "^^  of  the  TiirUs,  he  sent 
were  driven  to  extremities  by  the  despotism 
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an  ambassador  to  Sdim  I. ;  and  placed  under  the  protecUonof  tke 
Porte^  by  means  of  a  tribute,  Selim  named  him  a  Pasha,  and  im- 
mediately sent  a  corps  of  janissaries  to  maintain  upon  the  throne  his 
new  vassal.  £Lhair-£d<Un  being,  by  order,  rendered  master  of  a 
fort  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  built  upon  an  island  near  to 
Algiers,  caused  a  pier  to  be  made,  in  order  to  form  a  new  fort. 
Thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves  were  employed  at  this  work, 
which  was  finished  in  less  than  three  years.  Khair-Eddin  still 
increased  the  fortifications  of  Algiers,  and  furnished  it  with  troops 
and  artillery. 

Soliman  II.,  thinking  to  find  in  him  the  only  man  capable  of 
being  opposed  to  Andrd  Doria,  named  him  kapoudan-pasha,  or 
admiral.  Having  left  the  pashalic  of  Algiers  to  a  renegado,  called 
Hassem-Aga,  K^r-£ddin  went  to  pay  homage  to  Scwman,  He 
immediately  subdued  Tunis.  Driven  from  that  town  by  Charles  V., 
he  ravaged  the  sides  of  Italy,  attacked  Andr^  Doria  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  and  remained  master  of  that  sea.  At  length,  after  many 
glorious  expeditions,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  died  there 
in  1546. 

The  Porte  continued  for  a  long  time  to  name  the  Pashas  of 
Algiers,  and  to  send  them  money  and  troops.  About  the  commaaoe* 
ment  of  the  17th  century,  the  janissaries,  enraged  against  its  ^^ 
vemors,  because  they  would  not  give  them  their  pay,  sent  an  am« 
bassador  to  Constantinople,  and  proposed  to  the  Grand  Signor  to 
choose  a  chief  himself,  to  govern  under  the  name  of  Dey,  who 
would  deduct  their  pay  from  the  amount  of  the  contributions  im« 
posed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  regency.  The  Grand  Signor,  whom 
this  new  arrangement  excused  from  sending  to  Algiers  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  consented  to  the  con- 
ditions  proposed  by  the  janissaries  themsdve^ ;  knowing  that  the 
Grand  Signor  shoidd  always  be  soverdgn  of  Algiers,  and  that  bis 
Pa^a  should  continue  to  receive  tiie  aecustomed  honours. 

Things  remained  thus  for  some  time.  At  a  stiU  later  date, 
^e  Pashas  assiuned  to  themselves  the  right  of  life  and  death  over 
the  Deys,  who  were  then  only  chiefs  of  janissaries.  In  1710,  the 
Dey  Baba-Ali,  having  entertained  a  just  suspicion  against  the 
reigning  Pasha,  placed  him  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  him  to  C<m* 
standnople.  He  sent,  at  the  same  time,  an  ambassador  witl| 
presents  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  to  all  the  persons  who  possessed 
any  influence  with  the  Porte.  The  ambassadors  represented  that 
the  Pasha  of  Algiers  had  deserved  death,  and  that  it  was  only  out 
of  regard  for  the  Grand  Signor  that  he  had  been  spared.  They 
finished  by  saying,  that  the  douUe  authority  of  the  Pkshas  and  the 
Deys  were  against  the  interests  of  the  regency ;  they  supplicated 
his  Highness  to  send  no  more  Pashas  there,  and  to  d^viUe  the  Dey 
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to  that  Agnity.    Tbe  presents  of  Baba- Ali  having  overcome  every 
(Sffieohj,  the  Grand  Hignor  granted  hun  what  he  demanded. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  r^;ency  ceased  to  receive  from  the 
Grand  Signor  a  Fosha  and  troops.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies  which 
war  and  malady  caused  in  the  militia,  the  Dey  sent  every  year  to 
Constantinople  and  to  Smyrna  ships  and  conunissioners  to  enrol  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population  of  these  two  towns^  and  also  the 
makikctors.  This  order  of  things  placed  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dey,  and  the  soldiers  who  elevated  him  to  the  throne ;  since 
which  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  Grand  Signor  over  Algiers  is  only 


The  Turkish  militia  of  the  regency  scarcely  exceeds  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  men  -,  this  number  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  natives 
in  awe.  If  they  should  wish  to  throw  off  their  yoke,  they  must 
organise  an  insurrection  in  the  spring,  when  a  part  of  the  Dey*s 
army  b  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  rabe  contributions. 
Independent  of  the  Turks,  the  Dey  maintains  a  troop  of  Moors  ; 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  The  number  of  men  which  the  regency  can  place  on 
foot,  is  estimated  at  120,000  men.  If  we  may  believe  Macgill,  the 
army  of  Algiers  is  not  very  formidable.  This  traveller  states  that, 
in  the  campaign  of  1807  against  Tunis,  four  rounds  of  cannon  fired 
by  «  Gre^  slave,  put  to  flight  a  corps  of  Algerines. 

The  fiite  of  the  Christian  captives  has  undergone  no  change  since 
the  slavery  of  Cervantes  until  our  time.  That  which  we  read  in 
the  two  plays  of  '  £1  Trato  de  Argd,*  and  '  Los  Banos  de  Argel,* 
in  the  novel  of  *  L*  Esclave,*  and  that  of  *  L*  Amante  Lib^rale/  is  a 
hideous  but  true  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Barbaresques,  and 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  captives  are  continually  exposed. 

As  soon  as  an  Algerine  vessel  has  made  a  prize,  the  Turks  and 
the  Moofs  replace  the  equipage  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  retoni 
on  board  the  corsair.  Arrived  in  port,  the  prize  is  consigned  to 
the  Captain  of  the  Port,  and  the  cruiser  again  puts  out  to  sea. 
They  niake  an-  inventory  of  the  cargo,  and  present  it  to  the  Dey, 
who,  although  legal  proprietor  of  all  that  is  taken,  only  retains  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  If  the  cargo  can  be  easily  parted,  it  is  divided, 
and  all  tliose  who  were  on  board  the  corsair  have  their  share ; 
otherwise,  they  sell  it,  and  divide  the  product.  If  the  Moors  will 
not,  the  Jews  are  obliged  to  make  the  purchase. 

After  their  landing,  the  captives  are  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the 
Bey,  where  their  papers  are  examined.  If  they  belong  to  a  nation 
of  whkh  the  r^ency  has  nothing  to  fear,  they  are  declared  a  good 
prize.  The  best  are  reserved  for  the  service  of  his  Highness^  the  others 
ire  condemned  to  public  work,  or  to  be  sold  by  auction.  The  crier 
prodainia  in  a  l0ud  voice  their  number  and  their  skill.    Every  body 
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is  tben  free  to  exmnine  th^m  irilh  the  greateBt  ditetyi  fo  opoi  ihmi 
mouths>  as  tbey  would  •  horse,  and  to  name  their  price.  When 
a  slave  b  bought,  the  money  must  be  pud  on  the  spot.  The 
women  who  have  any  hope  of  obtaining  their  ransom,  are  placed 
in  a  garden  until  their  ransom  is  effected.  The  poor  captives 
lare  sold  to  the  Moors  and  the  Turks.  Many  merchants  buy>  for 
speculation,  those  slaves  whom  they  think  capable  of  paying  their 
ransom.  Tlie  condition  of  the  slaves  who  are  bought  depends  on  the 
condition  and  character  of  their  masters.  There  are  some  whose 
treatment  is  tolerable ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  condemned  to 
the  most  vile  works,  and  are  treated  with  great  severity.  Many  are 
killed  for  not  being  willing  to  submit  to  the  brutality  of  their  masten. 
But  they  who  are  most  to  be  pitied  are  those  who  are  destined  to 
the  public  works.  Despoiled  or  their  garments,  which  are  replaced 
by  a  poor  cloth  vest,  they  are  shut  up  in  a  galley.  Every  morning 
before  day,  the  galley-sergeant  proposes  to  their  guard  to  call  them 
fbr  a  flogging,  and  they  cry  out  in  broken  Ungua  franca  :  bamos  a 
irabajo  cornutas ;  can  d*infidel  a  trabajo.  They  then  come  out  of 
the  ^dley,  with  Uieir  head  and  feet  naked,  covered  idth  chains,  and 
are  taken  to  the  bake-house,  where  they  are  given  two  small  black 
loaves,  which  forms  almost  the  whole  of  their  nourishment ;  and 
without  the  charity  of  some  Moors,  who  do  not  conform  with  this 
custom,  they  would  have  nothing  to  eat  on  Friday,  because  on  that 
day  they  are  not  allowed  to  work.  They  are  obliged  to  make  cord 
and  sails  for  the  fle^,  to  empty  the  wells,  to  cleanse  the  gtttlers, 
and  carry  stones  and  wood  for  the  public  buildings.  They  are  yok«4 
also  with  beasts  of  burden,  and  when  there  are  any  flogging  ti> 
be  given,  they  are  always  for  the  Christians.  The  pksture  M  tke 
interior  of  a  galley,  those  in  which  we  have  seen  the  captive  shut  np, 
would  be  too  revolting  to  place  under  the  eyes  of  our  readers. 

The  expecfition  of  Lord  Ezmouth  has,  without  dflnAl,  caused 
these  horrors  to  cease  for  a  time,  by  procuring  Kberty  to  ^le  Chris- 
tian slaves  who  were  in  Algiers  5  but  the  first  artide  of  the  treaty 
xif  the  30th  of  August  1816,  which  wias  the  total  abolition  of  Obris- 
tian  slavery — ^has  it  been  observed }  We  are  convinced  to  Hie  eoa- 
trary ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  this  treaty  has  not  been 
better  executed  by  the  Barbaresques,  than  the  treaties  for  ^le  abc^ 
lition  of  the  negro  slave  trade  has  been  by  the  Christian  Powers.-^ 
French  OLobe* 
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No.  n. 

Dr.  M'Iams  Privuie  and  UnpubUshed  Journal,  from  hii  ExpulHan 
from  India,  till  his  Arrival  in  England. 

No.  4,  South  Barracks,  Fort  William, 
Saturday,  Auguit  4, 1796* 
Tr  point  mt  issue  being  tiie  destruction  or  mEinCenanoe  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  in  India^  rs  there  was  no  probability  that 
either  the  GoTemor-General  or  myself  would  recede  from  our  re- 
spective pretensions,  it  appeared  inevitable  that  i  should  return  to 
Smope.  Accordin^y,  at  Uie  termination  of  the  month  of  July,  I 
gave  up  my  house,  and,  at  deven  o  clock,  a.  m.,  on  Friday,  the  dd 
of  August,  svirendered,  by  my  own  appointment,  to  Captain  Moug* 
gieh,  Town-Adjutant,  at  Parr*s  Tavern — ^not  choosing  to  implicate 
•ay  of  my  friends  in  my  proceedings  with  the  Oovernment  He 
there  gave  me  the  following  letter : 

'  To  Mr.  Charles  M'Lean. 

'  SiR,r— I  am  direeted  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  33d  instant,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  instructions  have  hetti 
iasoed  to  the  Commander  of  the  Honourable  Company's  ship  Bum* 
bridge,  to  receive  and  accommodate  you  with  a  charter-party  pas* 
sage  i  and  to  desire  that  you  will  immediately  prepare  to  embark 
on  board  that  ship,  instead  of  the  Mildred. 

*  The  Town-A(^utant  has  received  orders  to  conduct  yon  imme^ 
^atdyoB  board  the  Btif6rtd^e,  unless  you  will  give  good  security  to 
repair  to  that  ship  in  due  time  $  and  her  Commander  has  been  in* 
finrnied,  that  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  security  of  your  per- 
son itntil  his  arrival  in  England,  when  he  is  permitted  to  release 
yoa^^-4  am^  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  D.  Camfbbll,  Sub.'-See. 

'  Council  Chamber,  30th  July,  179a* 

Having  taken  some  refr^hment  at  the  tavern,  I  was  conducted  by 
Captain  Mouggacfa  to  the  Fort,  and  lodged  in  his  apartment,  (sub* 
altems*  quarters,  consisting  of  one  room  tolerably  spadoas,)  with  a 
sentinel  at  my  door.  I  had  permission,  however,  to  walk  in  any 
part  of  the  building.  In  the  meantime,  a  sircar,  who  held  an  obli* 
gation  of  mine  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  of  which  a  balance  re* 
mamed  due,  payable  in  five  or  six  months,  had,  it  seems,  prepared 
to  issue  a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  against  me,  and  to  claim  my  per* 
SOD  from  the  Government.  Of  this  circumstance  I  was  informcNi  at 
the  tavern  bjr  Captam  Mouggach,  m  a  Bnanner  that  gave  me  to  uon 
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derstand  it  was  supposed  to  haye  been  by  my  own  connivaDoa. 
Without  manifesting  any  particular  eagerness  to  rq>el  tlik  coojec- 
ture,  I  merdy  stated^  that  I  knew  nothing  <^  the  matter }  obsenrnig, 
at  the  same  time^  that,  as  such  an  interference  wooM  be  of  dkner- 
vice  to  me^  it  was  obvious  that  the  intention  of  the  sircar  eo«dd  be 
only  to  recover  the  amount  of  his  debt  from  Govemmeot.  There 
is  not  the  least  probability  that  his  views  extended  farther.  At 
nine  o'clock,  I  dismissed  my  servants  for  the  night,  and  v/tmt  to 
bed. 

Smd€^,  /fugmt  B,  1798. 
Scarcely  had  the  tranquillizing  influence  of  sleep  pervaded  my 
frame,  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary  impressions,  when  a  voice  of  ^ 
most  authoritative  tone  briskly  interrupted  my  slvmberi — *  Mr. 
Maclean,  you  must  r^Mur  on  board  immediately.*  Raising  vaymif 
in  bed,  and  looking  round,  I  saw  several  European  serfeants,  md  a 
numb^  of  sepoys,  with  swords  and  firdodcs  glittering  in  every  di- 
rection. Seijeant-major  Jones,  the  leader  of  this  gaiknt  bsnd^  in- 
formed me  that  a  Company's  sloop  was  ready  to  c<mvey  nse  to^Suigor 
Roads,  and  that  he  had  the  orders  of  the  Town^Mi^  <Ca|ilain 
Calcn^)  to  conduct  me  on  board  knmediately.  I  represeatrf  to 
him  that  it  was  a  strange  time  for  sudi  a  proeeeding;  that  all- my 
servants  had  left  the  Fort,  and  were  gone  to  their  te^ecsdve 
homes  for  the  night ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour,  or  to  get  my  clothes  and  baggage  ^m  Cal- 
cutta. These  were  inconveniences  of  such  a  nature,  I  ohacrved, 
that  I  must  absolutely  refuse  to  get  out  of  bed  but  by  force  j  add- 
ing, that  I  should  be  ready  to  repair  on  board  as  early  aa  they 
pleased  in  the  morning ;  that  the  delay  could  not  possibly  be  of  oay 
consequence  in  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  sircar,  which  I  prcwuiicd 
was  the  motive  of  their  precipitancy,  since  the  gates  of  the  F6rt 
were  already  shut  for  the  night,  and  the  next  day  being  Sunday^  no 
arrest  could  take  plaoe  by  the  civil  power  for  debt. 

He  said  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
grandng  my  request,  but  would  go  back  to  the  Town-Major  for 
^sh  instructions,  and,  in  the  meantime,  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
quit  the  roora^  leaving  one  as  a  sentinel  at  the  door.  Among  the 
military  functionaries  present  was  an  old  acquaintance,  Garriaon- 
seijeant  Martin,  to  whose  family  I  had  had  occasbn  to  render  scMne 
litUe  services  at  the  Calcutta  General  Hospital.  He  was  very  much 
affected,  and  could  hardly  credit  the  testimony  of  his  eyes.  '  God 
bless  me,  my  dear  Sir,  is  it  really  you  ?  What  can  I  do  to  e^aaw  my 
gratitude  and  respect  ?  Can  I  run  to  Calcutta  for  your  baggage  aiul 
servants  V  Can  I  do  this }  can  I  do  that  >  He  named  twenty  thk^r^ 
almost  in  a  breath.  The  honest  fellow  contribated,  by  his  wocds 
and  actions,  and  by  his  exhortations  to  the  other  persons  employed 
around  me,  to  render  essential  services  in  every  way  wtthm  tbeeoo^ 
pass  of  bis  power^  and  to  evince  a  disposition  the  most  g;nitifyi]is  Iq 
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L  undor  my  particular  circumstatices.    Serjeant-major  Jones 
seoo.  i«tiimed  with  a  message,  importing,  that  in  consideration  of 
vrUmt  1  had  stated,  I  might  remain  till  morning,  upon  giving  my 
^rord  of  honour  that  I  should  he  ready  to  repair  on  board  the  Com*« 
pany*8  sloop  by  gun-fire  (day-break,  then  five  o*clock.)     That  mat- 
ter  being  8etlkd>  I  arranged  such  part  of  my  baggage  as  was  at 
baady  and  again  went  to  sleep.  At  four  o'clock  I  got  up,  procured 
the  aid  of  the  sentinel  to  pack  up  a  few  articles  that  remained,  and 
wns  ready  before  the  appointed  hour.     Besides  an  escort  of  a  ser« 
jcaat  and  twelve  sepoys.  Captain  Davis^  Aid-de-Camp  of  the  Go- 
iPCfBor^Seneral,  and  Fort-Adjutant,  accompanied  me  to  the  water- 
side.   On  onr  way,  we  passed  along  the  parade,  where  the  33d  regi- 
nenty  in  which  a  school  and  class-iellow  of  my  own  was  an  officer, 
were  assembled  for  purposes  of  devotion.     At  the  approach  of  our 
party,  t.  e.  Captain  Davis  and  myself,  walking  side  by  side,  and 
Serjeant  Dizim,  with  twelve  sepoys,  at  some  distance  behind  us, 
Aey  all  seemed  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  chaplain,  to  fix 
thdr  eyes  upon  us.     It  happened  rather  awkwardly  that,  just  as 
we  came  abreast  of  the  regiment,  it  was  discovered  that  we  had 
taken  a  wrong  road,  and  we  had  to  measure  back  our  ground.     Al- 
thomgli  I  did  not  fed  my  situation  in  any  respect  disgraceful,  and 
was  UMrdore  indiflfeient  who  should  meet  our  procession,  yet  I 
eoukl   not  help  reftecting  that  the  circumstance  argued  a  ^^.^  ?* 
matention,  whkh,  m  such  a  case,  was  at  least  indelicate,  if  it  did 
ilot  arise  from  a  comparison  of  intellect  induced  by  a  consciousn^ 
of  bch^  empk)yed  on  a  service  of  rather  an  odious  ^^^"^^^'^  /^' 
lived  at  the  watcr-side.  Captain  ^Davis  inquired  which  was  ^*^^|^~P 
pitpaiBd  for  me?  Off  the  ghaut,  or  wharf,  was  one  Companys, 
and  several  pariah,  or  common  trading-vessels,     ooinc  ^^^  ^^^ 
sweied,  'It  U  that  sk>op,*  pointing  to  f^^  ^^"^^1  inferred 
cant  be;  replied  Captain  Davis,  an  expression  ^^^m^^^  to 

that  he  thought  it  too  good  a  conveyance,  ^^JT^"^^,^  sloops,— 
perform  my  voyage  to  Saugor  Roads  in  ^t^;^fo^nvemence  of 
a  vehicle  not  very  remarkable  either  for  ^^^^^^^^bts  were  re- 
acconunodation,  not  to  speak  of  safety.      -?**         ^^^  informed  us 
moved  upon  the  arrival  of  Serjeant-major  •'^V^  '        actually  pre- 
that  the  Honourable  Company's  sloop  was   me  u 
pared  for  my  reception.  leaving  me  to 

Captain  Davis  now  wished  me  a  good  ^^'Ticted  me  on  board 
the  care  of  Seijeant-major  Jones,    who  ^  ^^  ^^^y  neat  vesael, 
the  Honourable  Companys  transport    ^^^^^^r^^  Hannann.      Here 
oonmanded  by  a  facetious  little  <^«™^/ .^v,  ^ould  not  deviate  oiie 
^hadtowaitthetummgofthetide,  Cwn^^^^^  caprices  of  a.  Qo^ 

inch  bom  its  fixed  laws,  in  «>n»P^^^^  VAain  body  of  my  baggage 
venior.<3«neral,)  and  the  arrival  of  tbe  m        ^.  ^^  ^ore.  been  m- 
fawn  Cafeotta,  whkh  niy  servants  ^?^^tbis  interval  of  inaction, 
structed  to  bring  in  the  morning.     Lm""&  ^ 
Oriental  ffcrahi,roi.  16. 
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I  endeavoared  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  compagnons  de  voyage; 
hy  entering  into  the  humour  of  their  conversation.  The  seijeaot- 
major  was  a  sprightly  little  fellow^  seemingly  entertaining  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  station^  and  of  l^e  importance  of 
the  service  on  which  he  was  then  employed ;  he  was,  moreover,  not 
a  little  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him 
whether  the  Town-Major  had  readily  assented  to  my  request  of  being 
permitted  to  sleep  ashore  last  night?  He  frankly  answered,  that 
Captain  Calcraft  deliberated  for  a  long  time,  apparently  weighing 
the  nature  of  the  orders  of  Lord  Momington  (the  title  then  borne 
by  the  enchainer  of  the  Anglo-Asiadc  Press)  on  the  one  hand, 
which  were  peremptory,  and  the  reasonableness  of  my  request  on 
the  other.  Victory  hung  poising  on  the  wings  of  doubt ;  md  the 
fear  of  disobliging  the  Governor-General  would  probably  have  out- 
weighed the  merits  of  the  case,  had  not  a  glance  and  an  observmtaon 
from  Mrs.  Calcraft  seasonably  intervened  to  turn  the  doubtfiil  ba* 
lance  in  my  favour. — '  My  dear,  it  would  be  barbarous  to  force  I>r. 
Maclean  from  his  bed  unnecessarily,  and  to  send  him  in  a  small 
sloop  on  the  river  at  this  time  of  night.'  Although  it  was  not  in 
itself  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  whether  i  slept  in  No.  4., 
South  Barracks,  Fort- William,  or  on  board  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's transport,  George,  in  the  river  Hooghley,  yet  I  feel  an  inde- 
lible obligation  to  this  generous  lady  for  her  kind,  and,  considering 
the  notoriously  arbitrary  disposition  of  the  Governor-General,  what, 
I  must  consider,  her  magnanimous  intercession  in  my  bdudf.  It 
is  gratifying  to  be  indebted  to  the  influence  of  unsof^isticated  fe- 
male justice  and  tenderness  for  an  indulgence,  which  would  be 
received  with  reluctance  or  disgust,  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  calcnla- 
ting,  official  condescension. 

Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  tide  had  become 
favourable,  and  my  servants  arrived  on  board  the  George  with  my 
baggage  from  Calcutta.  The  serj'eant-major  told  Captain  Haimann 
fhat  1  was  to  be  accommodated  with  £he  great  cabin,  and,  leaving 
me  to  the  care  of  Serjeant  Dixon  and  his  twelve  sepoys,  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  wished  me  a  pleasant  passage  to  England,  and 
skipped  with  infinite  self-satisfaction  over  the  side.  I  was  sorry  to 
part  with  a  person  who  had  performed  so  ungracious  a  duty  with  so 
much  good  humour.  Captain  Harmann,  having  received  orders  to 
get  under  weigh  with  the  first  of  the  tide,  unmocH^  his  sloop,  and 
allowed  her  to  drop  gently  down  the  river,  leaving  his  boat  im  shore 
for  the  use  of  my  servants,  who  had  gone  to  the  bazar  (market)  to 
buy  bread,  butter,  fbwls^  eggs,  milk,  and  such  articles  of  food  aa 
could  be  most  easily  procured.  They  were  all  anxmus  to  aooooa- 
pany  me  to  Saugor  Roads,  and  proposed,  if 'I  thought  I  should  re- 
turn in  a  year  or  two,  to  go  and  live  in  their  country  till  that  period, 
without  engaging  in  any  service.  But  I  dissuaded  them  finom  this 
project,  assuring  them  that  thece  was  not  the  smallest  chance  of  my 
returning  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  to  India. 
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Althoogfa  there  was  no  stock  of  provisions  on  board  the  Gewrge, 
we  could  depend  upon  being  able  to  procure  a  plentiful  supply  every 
where  along  the  banks  of  ^e  HoogUey.  But,  even  with  the  aid  of 
money,  we  could  procure  no  wine,  an  article  which  it  had  been 
found  impoasible  to  send  for  under  the  indecent  and  unexpected 
hurry  with  which  my  embarkation  from  the  Fort  was  precipitated. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  omission,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  we  passed 
the  Botanic  Garden,  to  acquaint  my  fiiend  Smith,  the  head  bota* 
nist,  with  my  wants,  and  to  request  him  to  send  me  two  or  three 
bottles  of  Madeira,  for  the  passage  down  the  river.  The  honest  fel* 
low  inomediately  sent  me  three  dozen  5  and  would  have  come  him- 
self on  board,  but  that  he  expected  the  Governor-General  to  visit 
the  garden  that  morning.  It  was  a  most  seasonable  supply,  as  the 
conjoint  ravages  of  an  Asiatic  climate,  and  of  more  thui  an  Asiatic 
oppression,  had  brought  my  constitution  into  a  state  tP  require  some 
adventitious  support.  Amongst  the  traits,  creditable  and  discredit- 
aUe,  of  human  character,  which  the  circumstances  of  my  banish- 
ment called  forth  upon  this  occasion,  I  should  be  sorry  to  omit  men- 
tioning a  striking  one  of  the  former  description,  although  it  is  oply 
matter  of  guess  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  attributed.  A  few  days  pre* 
vious  to  my  surrendering  myself  to  Captain  Mouggach,  a  hundred 
pounds  were  privately  transmitted  to  me,  towards  rendering  me 
comfortable  during  the  passage  to  £ngland)  and  upon  the  very 
correct  supposition,  that,  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Go* 
vemor-General,  my  property  had  been  destroyed,  or  rendered  un- 
available, as  well  as  the  gratifying  one  that  my  conduct  iperited 
approbation.  This  donation,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  made  by 
a  Mr.  Law,  a  gentleman  of  independent  mind,  high  in  the  Company's 
service,  and  a  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  mention 
of  the  fact  may  more  fully  elicit  the  ^ruth,  and  its  publication  cannot 
now  by  possibility  prove  injurious  to  the  individual,  who,  I  under- 
stand, b  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Patrick  Muschet,  who  was  cognizant  of  the 
transaction,  he  will  perhaps  take  the  trouble  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

Whilst  the  boat  was  absent,  I  invited  Captain  Harmann  to  break- 
£Eist.  Scarcely  had  he  been  live  minutes  ofiF  the  deck,  when,  sitting 
comfortaUy  over  our  tea,  we  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  shock,  as 
if  the  vessel  had  taken  the  ground.  On  gaining  the  deck,  we  ac- 
tually found  her  fast  on  the  beach, — an  accident  for  which  I  was 
very  sorry,  as  it  seemed  greatly  to  affect  the  honest  German,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  diligent,  attentive,  and  trustworthy  man.  Every 
means  we  could  think  of  were  put  in  practice  to  get  the  vessel  off» 
but  in  vain.  It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  flood-tide,  nine  or 
ten  hours  afterwards,  that  she  floated.  What  most  distressed  the 
unfortunate  master  of  the  George  was  the  reflection,  that  we  wer« 
in  sight  from  the  Governor-General's  country,  residence^  wbc^if  Wt 
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formed  of  the  fact,  might  suspect  that  there  was  treason  in  the  wind. 
Another  circiunstance,  scarcely  less  mortifying,  was,  that  we  were 
seen  by  some  pilots  passing  down  the  river,  who,  Harmann  was 
'  conviced,  would  not  &il  to  make  the  most  of  the  circumstance  to 
his  prejudice,  as  not  being  a  reg^ular  bred  pilot,  and  therefore  consi- 
dered by  them  an  intruder.  I  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  show- 
ing that  no  blame  could  be  fairly  imputed  to  him  for  what  could 
be  only  considered  a  mere  ateident,  and  that  no  ill  effect  could  even 
casually  arise  from  it,  since,  by  lying  below  Garden-reach,  beyond 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  does  not 
extend,  the  intention  of  the  Governor-General  in  expediting  us, 
namely,  to  prevent  my  being  claimed  by  the  civil  power,,  wafi  fully 
answered.  The  apprehensions  jof  censure  entertained  by  Uarnjuuin 
might  not,  however,  have  been  ill-founded  -,  and  he  requested  me  to 
give  him  at  parting  a  certificate  respecting  his  conduct  upon  this 
occasion,  with  which  I  very  cheerfull]|^  complied  3  warning  him^  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  was  doubtful  how  far,  in  such  a  case,  my  certi- 
ficate would  be  of  service  to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  passage  down  the  river,  I  was  informed  by 
Serjeant  Dixon,  who,  as  well  as  the  sepoys,  were  very  civil  and 
obliging,  that  he  had  received  orders,  should  any  attempt  be  made 
by  the  sheriff's  officers  to  seize  my  person,  to  repel  them  by  force. 
ITiis  affords  additional  corroboration  of  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
clusions respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Governor-General,  and  his 
determination  of  expelling  me  at  all  events,  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  his  being  enabled,  without  a  murmur,  to  impose 
shackles  on  the  press  j  for  although,  by  my  presence  in  Calcutta, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  censorship, 
it  is  certain  that  I  might,  and  would,  have  excited  against  it  a  con- 
siderable odiiun,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
open  violence.  It  gives  me  singular  pleasure  here  to  record  the 
marked  and  respectful  attention  which  I  had  the  satisfoction  to  re- 
ceive, from  all  the  persons,  without  exception,  who  were  employisd 
on  any  kind  of  duty  about  my  person  during  my  imprisonment.  It 
seemed  as.  if  sympathy  and  love  of  justiee  had  taken  thdr  abode 
wiUi  these  honest  people,  alter  having  deserted  the  breasts  of  men 
in  superior  stations. 

Monday,  August  6, 1798. 

Yesterday  evening  the  vessel  floated  off  the  bank,  but  we  could 
not  pr««eed  at  night,  owing  to  the  intrkacy  of  the  navigation.  We 
now  glide  gently  along  the  luxuriantly  verdant  borders  of  the  ma- 
jestic and  ^rtilizing  Hooghley.  To-day,  Harmann  will  hot  venture 
within  a^tnile  of  any  sand-bank ;  far  less  will  he  approach  thfe  shbre, 
even  where  a  seventy-four  might  swim  j  and  as  to  eddies,  to  which 
he  attributes  the  accident  of  yesterday,  the  verv  sigh^  of  one  would 
make  his  hair  stand  on  end.  •  I  doubt  whether  he  will  ever  again  be 
reeoDciled  to  an  eddy. 
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.  It  is  very  difficult  to  anchor  in  the  Hooghley,  without  being  close 
to  some  one  of  these  annoyances.  Hennann,  however,  contrived  to 
keep  at  a  due  distance  from  all  of  them,  by  anchoring  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  river  he  could  find,  not  for  above  Fultah.  Here  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  to  which  I  invited  Captain  Harmann.  Smith's  Ma- 
tea  contributed  powerfully  to  consign  to  a  temporary  oblivion  all 
our  recent  misfortunes,  and  indeed  elevated  Harmann  so  far  above 
the  recollection  of  sand-banks,  eddies,  and  even  the  river  Hoogh- 
iey  itself,  that  he  seemed  as  if  all  at  once  transported  to  the  banks 
of  the  Maine,  the  Oder,  and  the  Rhine*  He  entered  upon  narratives 
respecting  these  parts  of  Germany,  according  to  his  own  pronun- 
ciation, with  which  he  was  best  acquainted  ;  talked  with  patriotic 
entbusfasm  of  the  flying  bridge  of  the  Rhine,  and  descanted  with 
some  fluency,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  regret,  on  the  recent  political 
divisions  of  the  coimtries  on  either  side  of  that  river.  But  although 
the  worthy  German  lamented,  in  the  gross,  this  new  division  of  his 
native  soil,  he  did  not  deny  that  many  things  required  to  be  amended 
in  the  old  system.  He  particularly  remarked  on  the  hardship,  that 
the  poor  peasantry  not  only  must  not  kill  a  hare,  or  any  other  kind 
of  game,  although  in  the  act  of  eating,  or  otherwise  destroying  their 
com  J  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  must  turn  out  to  help  their 
young  masters  to  hunt  down  the  game,  and  even  to  trample  their 
own  corn  under  foot,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  get  at  it.  He  also 
willingly  admitted  the  iniquity  of  the  recruiting  system,  and  of  the 
sale  of  soldiers  in  Germany,  a  traffic  well  known  to  all  the  nations 
of  Christendom. 

Tuesday,  August  7,  1798. 
Passed  Diamond  Harbour,  and  anchored  a  few  miles  below  tbe 
**'PP*nff>  opposite  to  Chingree  Creek.   Here  we  were  informed  that 
the  Busbndge,  and  some  other  ships,  had  sailed  for  Saugor  two  or 

three  days  before.  ,  ^ 

Wednesday^  August  8,  1708. 
Came  down  near  the  Kedgeree,  where  we  found  the  Bus  bridge 
aground,  and  sent  a  boat  on  board-her.     This  accident,  to  a  super 
stitious  mind,  would,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  have  ^PPentfi 
ommous.   I  thought  it  better  to  remain  in  the  sloop  George  £orr  the 
night,  than  to  add  to  the  confusion  on  board  the  ^"^^^'^^J^'^JJl^ 
pdringtothat  ship  with  my  baggage  whUst  they  were  endeavoiinng 

to  get  her  off  the  ground.  Thursday,  August  9,  XT08. 

Went  on  board  the  Bi/.6ri4^e.    The  George  bavingmy^«v^^^ 
on  board,  returned  to  Calcutta.     On  the  s^e  da^^^^^ 

dropped  down  to  Saugor  Roads.    The  <^^^™J^'concerT.ir.g  me  : 
foundTbad  received  the  under-writtenmstructions  CO  15 

J-       ^4K4*t>r  on  bo€iTA    the  Ho" 
'  To  Captain  Dohree,  or  the  <''»"T''tl''^^-^bridge. 

'  S.R,-you  are  hereby  directed  to  receive  on  bo« 
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your  command,  and  accommodate  witb  a  passage  to  Europe,  Mr. 
Charles  Maclean,  with  bis  necessaries. 

'  The  passage-money  of  Mr.  Maclean,  who  proceeds  on  the  terms 
of  charter-party,  will  be  paid  by  the  Honourable  Ck)urt  of  Directors. 

'  The  Honourable  Governor-General  in  Council  directs  me  to  sig* 
nify  to  you  his  most  positive  commands,  that  particular  care  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  Mr.  Maclean  from  the  Busbridge,  from  the 
period  of  his  embarkation  to  the  ship  being  quitted  by  the  pOot,  or 
by  any  subsequent  opportunity  that  may  happen  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  -,  and  to  acquaint  you,  that  you  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  security  of  his  person  until  hii  arrival  in  England,  when  y<m 
mill  discharge  him,  giving  due  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Seoittary 
of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors. — I  am.  Sir,  your  mtfBt  <Afc' 
dient,  humble  servant, 

<  D.  Campbell,  Sub-Secretarp. 

'  Council-Chamber,  July  30,  1798/ 

On  board  the  Busbridge,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  placed  amo^f 
the  seaman,  had  it  not  happened  that  my  cousin,  Mr,  Alex^^^'" 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  afterwards  commander  of  the  Sovf 
East  Indiaman,  was  fourth  officer  of  the  ship,  and  had  a  cabin^f 
he  kindly  shared  with  me.  For  himself,  my  arrival  on  bc^ord  m9$ 
opportune,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  rescuui^  ^m 
■     ^     "    -  hjTbO 


from  the  fatal  effects  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  and  a  whq 
crew  of  the  seamen  were  that  day  seized,  in  consequence  of  ex| 
to  sun  and  rain,  in  going  ashore  to  bury  the  boatswiun,  jp  of 
which  every  man  but  himself  perished.  For  the  pr^tedin||^  iyoM 
days,  the  ship's  crew  had  lost  at  the  rate  of  one  mj^ii  a-d^,  ai^ 
several  were  still  in  danger.  Being  my  relation,  I  ttndertcnk  VSt 
Campbell's  treatment,  at  his  own  request.  His  case,  jV  which  I  tow 
particular  notes,  will  be  found  at  page  152  of  my  ^Practical  minis- 
trations of  the  Progress  of  Medical  Improvement  for  the  Last  Thuly 
Years,'  &c.,  published  in  1818.  ^ 

From  Saugor  Roads  the  Busbridge  sailed  on  th«  224#f  Ai^ust, 
but  was  obliged  to  put  back,  and  did  not  finally  s^  ly^fi  th^  15th 
of  September,  1798.  On  the  17th  the  pilot  left  us,  fini v#  pi^ftceeded 
to  sea.  The  Virginia  frigate,  and  Camden,  /lenry  ^Mip^^d  FUz* 
williani  Indiamen,  had  preceded  us  to  Madras.  G^||qiAl8ty  spokf 
the  Company's  cruiser  Nonsuch,  off  Ganjam,  and  were  liformed  by 
Captain  Canning,  that  accounts  had  been  received  of  an  eight-aod- 
twenty  gun  ship,  and  two  smaller  vessels  having  been  fitt^  out  in 
France,  and  sailed  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  for  our  East 
India  shi^s  off  Point  Palmiras.  These  privateers,  it  was  saki,  were 
to  be  commanded  by  Surcouff,  the  young  man  who  had  so  gallantly 
captured  the  Triton  East  Indiaman  the  year  before,  in  a  small  pik)t 
vessel,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-seven  men.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
Triton  to  say,  that  she  was  taken  by  surprise  -,  not  expecting  in  the 
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lSSinl"  ^^L.  T^  ^*~^*  '^*P*  «>"P"y  with  M  for 

•a  «igbt  of  Madras.  Mid  on  the  2d  anchored  in  the  roads. 
^l^shnatiOT  DOW  be««ne  a  sonrce'of  considerable  perplexity  to 
OW  Dobree  of  the  Busbridge.  His  oniers  were  very^rempTo^ 
top^nent  mf  »cape;  but.  Hpon  explaining  to  him  how  vj^  absffi 
J?  «r  "SST  ?^'  ""'?'*?  '^y  ^'*-^°»  «f  escaping!^5^1^! 
2aS d^t^"r  **"?  '  "•'"•V'^  '*J"'"  thr^TheneveThe 
U^  ,^!^  "u'j^  "*iy  *"  ^'  •"^  '^•^y  handsomely  took  upon 
J^^^i«pons,bU,ty  of  aUowing  me  to  ^  ashore,  and  to  reXS 
J«e^ d.e  stay  of  the  Busbridge  at  Madras.  The  officers  of 
JiP»pwoald  have  guaranteed  the  performance  of  the  conditions  ' 
eridp3ff^L!r  *°y&'«»™n'«e  •««>>  required;  but  it  was  self- 

S^^toSrilTP'^^l"  *^*=*'  *»"  *^^  P«^  of  theGovernor- 
kA      ^  T^  to  beheve  that  I  could  have  any  motives  to  escape, 
me  saice,  torsooth,  of  continuing  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits 
•I  JUS  government.    Behold  me,  then,  landed  at  Madras  on  the  2d 
jvctober.  and  comfortably  setUed  at  a  tavern  in  the  Black  Town, 
^Pt  the  ^nunc*  of  the  place  had  it  that  I  was  in  irons  in  the 
S?L     ^       ■    """'""'s  acquaintances ;  but  as  I  did  not  know 
^Jy  a&ire  might  have  been  represented  to  them,  or  how  they 
i3yi-?T        ^  «'t«at«I,  as  to  their  circumstances,  or  depen- 
I^BJPon  Government,  my  determination  was,  neither  to  seek  nor 
w^^***  *5,em,  until  I  should  be  better  informed  respecting  these 
'  taS^f        ""'**  persons  in  the  Company's  service  it  would  be  a 
j^l^Jof  ^barrassment,  either  to  be  made  to  appear,  or  to  decline 
C^y"g»  W  the  fnends  of  a  man  labouring  under  the  avowed  dis- 
al^^y  ^  the  Governor-General  of  India.     There  was,  however, 
S^  Pfrson  (6  whom,  from  former  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  from 
Ite  aS?'"'*'*'*  independence  of  his  circumstances,  I  thought  it  would 
na^"**^  ■•>  injustice  not  to  make  him  an  exception  to  the  general 
oftf  ^wh  I  had  formed.     Accordingly,  on  the  second  morning 
8j^J?y  residence  ashore,  I  called  on  my  old  friend.  Dr.  James  John- 
!»,**»  snigeon  on  the  Madras  establishment,  at  the  house  of  Messrs. 

U»|^  awl  De  Fries,  which  I  understood  to  be  his  head-quarters  in     . 
^  ^«n*.     Tfce  servant  informed  me  that  he  was  just  gone  out,  but 
^^'^Iti  he  dien  «gain  on  the  following  morning,  his  own  residence 
Ift!^  a  l>«!£jpy  in  the  country.    I  left  my  card.  The  moment  be 
^^V£d  iil'STcame  with  the  utmost  expedition  in  search  of  me  to 
*^«  tavern.     I  happened  to  be  from  home,  and  he  repeated  his  caU 
*^ee  times  in  Uie  course  of  the  forenoon,  until  at  lengtli  we  met- 
*»»  first  expressions  were—'  What  !    Charles  Maclean  live  at  a  ta- 
»«ii.  and  James  Johnstone  have  a  house  here  !    Send  yoor  trunks 
o«t  directly  to  my  house,  and  live  with  roe  whilst  you  aT^f^Madias. 
To  the  objections  which  I  stated,  he  rephed,  '  1  nmy^crrt.^  a  lac  ol 
t«god.s,  id  dont  value  tiie  frowns  of  the  Govermnent.      U  pon  tl«« 
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explanation^  I  with  pleasure  accepted  his  invitation ;  and  the  days 
which  I  passed  under  my  worthy  friend  Johnstone*s  roof,  were  infi- 
nitely the  happiest  portion  of  my  time  whilst  I  sojourned  in  India  3 
where 

*  The  parent  sua  himself 

Seems  o'er  this  world  of  slaves  to  tyrannize.' 

Som<?  copies  were  circulated  at  Madras  of  my  correspondence 
with  the  Beng^Lil  Government.  Amongst  others,  a  copy  was  sent 
by  Dt,  Johnstone  to  Dr.  Berry,  nephew  to  Dr.  Anderson,  Physician- 
Genenil,  with  a  view  to  be  presented  to  his  uncle,  who,  as  a  liberal 
and  enligliiteiied  man,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted,  I  wished 
to  be  informed  respecting  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Berry's  answer,  expressing  a  regret,  that '  a  man 
of  ]\lr.  Maclean's  abilities  shoidd  have  thought  it  necessary  to  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  t^e  power  of  the  Governor- General,'  deter- 
mined me,  how  much  soever  I  respected  the  Physician-General,  not 
to  visit  him  without  an  invitation.  Dr.  Berry  was,  I  believe,  Apo- 
thecary-General, and  held  other  high  appointments  at  the  time  3 
and  it  was  jocularly  remarked  by  Johnstone,  that  the  Physician-* 
General,  who  was  seldom  in  accord  with  them,  wished  perhaps  to 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  opposition  to  the  Government.  With  Dr^ 
Thackeray,  a  friend  of  Johnstone's,  I  dined,  in  a  company  of  twenty 
persons,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding.  I  met  with  Dr.  Conelly, 
with  whom  I  had  formerly  been  acquainted,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
his  house  3  but  not  being  satisfied,  from  his  manner,  that  his  invita- 
tion meant  any  thing  more  than  words  of  course,  I  did  not  go.  Dr. 
Dunbar,  nephew  of  a  late  worthy  professor  of  Aberdeen,  I  also  met 
with.  He  would,  I  believe,  have  been  glad  to  see  me,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  forming  a  dinner-party,  which,  however,  did  not  take 
place.  Perhaps,  indeed,  either  from  friendship  or  curiosity,  most  of 
those  with  whom  I  had  been  formerly  acquainted  would  have  been 
desirous  to  see  me  3  but  I  did  not  choose,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
put  their  disposition  to  too  severe  a  test.  Satisfied  with  the  recti- 
tude of  my  own  proceedings,  and  having  learnt,  from  much  experi- 
ence, not  to  estimate  too  highly  the  suffrages  of  mankind  in  general, 
I  did  not  feel  much  solicitude,  I  confess,  respecting  what  might  be 
the  opinions  formed  in  India  of  the  merits  of  my  case.  It  would 
even  have  surprised  me  less,  if  their  conduct  evinced  upon  this  occa- 
sion had  been  less  liberal  3  and  I  am  sure,  generosity  or  proper 
feeling  will  not  increase  with  the  duration  of  the  shackles  imposed 
Upon  liberty  of  discussion  in  that  country.  With  respect  to  com- 
mercial transactions,  I  may  with  truth  observe,  that,  wherever  I  had 
dealings  and  accounts  unadjusted,  at  the  period  of  my  expulsion,  a 
strong  disposition  was  manifested  to  evade  rendering  me  strict 
justice. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1798,  having,  with  a  regret  propordon- 
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ate  to  tlie  change  of  situation  wtActt  I  was  doomed  to  undergo, 
quitted  the  hospitable  mansion  and  pleasant  society  of  my  friend, 
James  JcAnstone,  his  worthy  spouse,  and  her  amiable  niece.  Miss 
Sophia  Laing,  I  again  sorrowfully  embarked  on  board  the  Busbridge, 
in  Madras  Rcttds  ;  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  in  com- 
pany with  seven  ships  more,  we  sailed  for  England.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1799,  comprehending  a  period  of  eleven  weeks  from  Ma- 
dras, we  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  having  met  with 
any  remarkable  occurrence,  and,  on  the  8th  of  February,  arrived  at 
St  Helena.  At  this  disnial  and  inhospitable  rock  was  a  fleet  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  Indiltmen,  by  the  grossest  misconduct,  and  at  an 
immense  expense  to  the  public,  detained  three  months  for  convoy  ', 
and  but  a  part  of  the  passengers  being,  during  that  period,  able  to 
procure  accommodations  ashore.*  At  length,  the  Reasonable,  of  64 
guns.  Captain  Boyles,  having  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  merchantmen  sailed  on  the  9th  of  May,  1799,  under  her  protec- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  June,  we  arrived,  without  any  accident, 
in  England  }  after  having  been,  on  my  part,  ten  months  imprisoned 
on  board  a  ship,  at  the  Jiat  of  a  Governor-General,  for  having 
uttered  an  insinuation  of  improper  conduct  against  a  Magistrate, 
whose  acts  amounted  to  the  most  atrocious  despotism,  and  who  richly 
merited  transportation,  in  my  place. 


The  Lover  to  a  condoling  Friend. 

Though  kind  thy  heart  which  at  my  sorrow  bleeds. 

No  balm  of  thine  my  wounded  spirit  needs  -, 

True,  t*was  a  heavy — ^t*was  a  fatal  blow. 

Which  left  a  lasting,  overwhelming  woe. 

But  think*st  thou  to  my  grief  I  weakly  bend. 

Or  court  the  comfort  of  a  pitying  friend  ? 

Thou  dost  mistake  me — sympathy  I  scorn. 

And  I  will  bear  alone  what  must  be  borne. 

I  spurn  the  unmanly  lover  Poets  paint. 

Who  whines  his  sorrows  forth  in  recreant  plaint  3 

Obtruding  on  the  world  his  cureless  want. 

And  craving  pity  like  a  mendicant. 


*  This  extraordinary  detention  arose  principally  because  it  did  not 
quite  suit  the  convenience  or  the  inclination  or  Lord  Auj^ustus  Fitzroy, 
in  the  Sphyns  sloop  of  war,  to  wait  for  a  few  days,  for  the  vul^u*  purpose 
of  fpring  convoy  to  a  fleet  of  merchantmen. 
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Be  iniiie  tibe  strongs— 4ihe  indissduble  tie. 
That  loves  without  a  tear,  without  a  sigh. 
That  watches  out  the  moon*8  unceasing  round, 
StiU  firm  in  hoping  though  no  hope  be  found ; 
Unmpved  by  sickness,  and  unworn  by  care. 
In  absence  strong,  and  strongest  in  despair. 
Such  love  alone  can  match  my  Clora*s  worth. 
Such  worth  alone  so  strong  a  love  call  forth  : 
The  Gods  may  doom  this  moment  as  my  last. 
But  not  the  Gods  can  rob  me  of  the  past, 
I  have  beheld  her,  and  her  radiant  form 
Shot  like  a  sim-beam  through  a  wint'ry  storm, 
CaUned  the  rough  billows  of  a  troubled  breast. 
And  lulled  the  ocean  of  my  soul  to  rest. 
For  who  could  gaze  upon  that  calm  Uue  eye. 
Nor  fed  its  soothing  softer  than  a  sigh  ? 
Or  who  could  dwell  upon  that  ruby  lip. 
Nor  long  for  nectar,  though  he  dare  not  sip  ? 
Or  hear  that  silver  tongue's  melodious  sound. 
Nor  own  the  discord  of  each  voice  ut>und? 
What  heart,  an  t*were  not  stone  itself,  withstand 
The  downy  pressure  of  that  snow-white  hand  ? 
But  vain  to  trace  each  part — the'perfect  whole 
Usurped  at  once  the  empire  of  my  soul, 
0*erruling  all  within,  alone  to  reign 
Despotic  Mistress  in  her  own  domain. 
Is  she  not  mine  ?  am  I  not  still  possest 
Of  her  dear  form  ?     Let  fancy  hope  the  rest : 
She  may  be  gone,  yet  is  hex  image  there — 
Me  ^om  myself  no  mortal  power  can  tear. 
True,  I  am  wretched,  yet  I  bow  not  low. 
With  pride  I  feel  the  dignity  of  woe  j 
No  tender  sapling  is  my  steadfast  mind. 
Waving  its  supple  form  to  ev'ry  wind : 
'Tis  the  majestip  oak,  which,  rooted  fast. 
Stands  forth  in  bold  defiance  of  the  blast  5 
Nor  tame  submission  to  the  storm  will  lend. 
Which  may  be  overthrown,  but  ne'er  will  bend. 

B.  G.  B. 
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No.  VU. 

^^^phant'Feeding — Cheap   Houses — CuUivation  of  Pepper — Caste 
of  the  Nayers — Singular  Customs, 

A  HEAVY  fog  fell  again  this  morning,  (March  14,)  and  did  not 
jusperse  until  eight  o'clock.  After  I  had  breakfasted,  and  taken 
leave  of  the  Natives,  who  all  came  to  bid  me  farewell,  I  sat  on  an 
f»cpbant,  preferring  his  back  to  the  palanquin,  notwiAstanding  the 
^**  which  I  kept  off  in  some  measure  by  an  umbrella.  Our  road, 
f^  *ne  first  three  or  four  miles  of  our  journey,  was  varied  as  before 
°y  alternate  hill  and  dale  -,  but  we  then  began  to  descend  the  Hedg- 
^^^^  pass.  The  road  was  still  wooded  on  either  side,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  I  ever  beheld.  I  en? 
devoured  with  my  eye  to  measure  the  height  of  one  of  an  average 
size,  and  I  made  it  out  to  be  sixty  feet  of  perpendicular  trunk, 
before  any  branch  was  thrown  off,  while  the  foliage  might  occupy 
about  thirty  more.  The  name  of  the  most  gigantic  kind  ispalei 
maram,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  trunk  near  the 
toot,  which  is  that  of  a  central  column,  supported  by  several 
flat  buttresses.  These  trees  were  filled  with  monkeys,  which  chat- 
tered at  us  as  we  passed  5  and  on  one,  a  bird,  which  the  Natives  called 
kombaki,  and  considered  to  be  of  a  rare  species,  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  thoi^  it  wa^  too  far  off  to  enable  me  to  shoot  it,  or  even  to 
describe  its  plumage. 

We  had,  during  the  whole  of  this  day*s  march,  a  toitent  on  our 
right,  which  was  sometimes  seen  rushing  over  a  bed  of  rocks,  but 
W4s  in  general  hidden  by  the  woods.  At  length,  after  a  journey  of 
five  hours  down  hills,  in  some  places  dangerously  steep,  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  pass,  and  arrived  at  a  small  village,  called  Kallar, 
which  means  Stony  River  j  for  the  rocky  torrent  which  we  had 
been  following  ran  close  by  it.  Whilst  at  this  place,  I  took  the 
.  opportunity  of  seeing  the  elephants  fed,  and  of  making  some  in- 
quiries respecting  their  management,  as  We  had  now  reached  the 
confines  of  the  Rajah  of  Courg  s  territory,  and  his  attendants  were 
to  accompany  me  no  further.  As  soon  as  the  day*s  march  is  over, 
the  elephant  is  -taken  by  his  driver  into  the  woods,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity^  of  whatever  branches  or  leaves  he  may  like  are  cut  by  ah 
attendant,  and  placed  on  his  back ;  he  then  brings  them  to  the 
.  quarters  where  he  is  to  rest  for  the  night,  and  being  then  chained 
to  a  tree  by  the  right  hind  leg,  he  proceeds  to  take  his  meal.  The 
$wo  which  I  had  been  watching  brought  home  a  load  of  kattoo 
taingai,  or  wild  cocoa-nut  leaves  :  they  are  several  feet  long,  wiUi 
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leaflets  from  the  main  stalk.  The  elephant  wreaths  his  trunk  with 
the  branch  in  it  up  to  his  mouth,  seiz^es  as  much  as  he  wants  widi 
his  grinding  teeth,  and  wrenches  away  the  rest.  He  scans  to  be 
constantly  tormented  with  flies,  for  he  is  always  in  motion,  and 
every  three  or  four  seconds  raises  one  of  these  enormous  brandies 
in  his  proboscis,  and  lashes  With  it  his  sides,  his  bdly,  and  his  head. 
Besides  green  food,  he  is  allowed  fhre  seers  a-<iay  of  raw  rice,  which 
is  mixed  with  one  seer  of  jaggery,  or  sugar,  after  the  first  era- 
poration  of  the  juice,  and  one  seer  of  ghee  5*  these  ingredients  being 
mixed,  are  rolled  together  into  three  bsdls,  wrapped  up  in  grass, 
and  passed  by  the  keeper  to  the  back  of  his  mouth.  This  inea!  he 
takes  mcuming  and  evening. 

After  these  inquiries,  I  returned  to  my  place  of  rest  for  (he 
night — a  small  wooden  choultry,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  houses 
in  the  village,  was  of  the  poorest  sort.  The  warmth  and  regularity 
of  a  southern  climate  has  a  great  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of 
inventive  genius,  and  prevent  the  attainment  of  high  perfection  in 
the  arts  >  for  where  wants  are  few,  the  means  of  gratifying  them 
will  not  easily  be  multiplied.  The  habitation  which  I  now  occupied 
answered  every  purpose  of  shielding  the  Native  from  the  wearier, 
and,  therefore,  he  could  have  little  inducement  to  improve  its  con- 
struction 5  and  yet  this  was  so  very  simple,  that  one  may  suppose  it 
to  have  been  invented  not  long  afier  the  creation  of  man,  and  the 
only  instrument  required  to  form  it  was  a  knife  or  hatchet.  The 
floor  was  of  earth,  the  walls  of  unbarked  posts,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  and  having  the  intervals  filled  up  with  sun-burnt 
bricks,  cemented  with  mud.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  were  of  bam^ 
boo,  tied  together  with  the  pliant  bark  of  trees  and  twigs  of  the 
willow  kind,t  and  over  these,  mats  were  laid,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  cocoa-nut,  which  are  easily  plaited  together.  The  whole 
was  covered  with  a  thatching  of  wild  grass,  tied  also  with  twigs,  and 
pinned  down  with  wooden  pegs.  X 

I  rose  at  six  o'clock,  (March  15  th,)  and  as  we  had  descended 
from  the  misty  heights  of  Courg,  we  no  longer  found  any  fog  float- 
ing in  the  air.  On  walking  a  little  distance  from  the  choultry,  I 
perceived  a  path  leading  to  a  broad  basin  of  the  torrent  already 
described,  and  the  water  appeared  so  clear  and  so  cool  that  I  was 
tempted  to  bathe  in  it.     I  saw  several  fish  in  the  stream,  of  a 

*  Ghee  is  that  part  of  butter  which  remains  when  the  inpurities  have 
been  separated  from  it  by  the  application  of  heat,  it  is  used  hy  the 
Natives  of  India  for  all  culmary  purposes. 

f  In  the  Camatic,  the  fibrous  stalk  of  the  palmyra  leaf  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

X  I  oncer  had  occasion  to  reside  a  month  up  the  country  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  I  constructed  a  very  capacious  rural  dwclUn^jf  of  this  sort, 
which  cost,  including  the  labour  of  making  it,  and  the  materials^  about 
one  guinea. 
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very  respectaUe  size  and  bright  silvery  appearance^  and  on  inquiry 
learned. tbat  tbe  practice  of  angling  for  them  with  worm,  balls  of 
rio^  and  sometimes  with  titie  fly,  was  well  known.  The  more  com- 
mon mode,  hawever,  of  taking  than  is  with  the  drag  net,  which  is 
in  use  93X  over  India.  The  names  of  the  commonest  fish  found  in 
the  stream  were  the  oooravei  fish,  the  valer  fish,  and  the  gendei 
fish*  Of  these  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  gendei,  of  wfa&  the 
following  is  a  general  description :  its  shape  is  that  of  a  chub  i  its 
colour  dark  on  the  back,  becoming  gradually  lighter  down  the 
sides,  and  white  on  the  belly ;  it  has  a  blade  spot  on  each  side,  not 
for  hoai  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  dorsal  fin  has  nine  rays  ;  the 
gill  fins  about  ten,  and  the  aval  fins  six.  This  fish  grows  to  the 
weight  of  several  pounds,  and  is  said  to  be  delicate  food.  There  was 
also  a  little  fish  or  fry  brought  me,  not  unlike  the  minnow,  with 
small  scales  and  red  tipped  fins.  It  was  called  the  curry  fish,  from 
its  being  eaten  in  that  dish. 

At  half-past  ten  I  took  leave,  at  Kallar,  of  the  Subidar,  and  my 
Cocurg  attendants  >  of  whom  I  have  further  to  remark  a  circum« 
stance  which  I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  namely,  that  the  knives  or 
choj>pers  with  which  they  have  already  been  described  as  armed, 
were  worn  naked  at  their  backs,  stuck  into  a  kind  of  circular  fasten- 
ing of  iron,  confined  by  a  leathern  belt,  and  silver  chain  round  their 
waists.  I  now  once  more  entered  my  palanquin,  carried  by  my  own 
pec^e,  and  although,  with  reference  to  the  Ck)ui^  country,  I  might 
be  said  to  be  in  the  low  lands,  yet  still  the  road  was  hilly,  and  I  was 
by JH>  means  arrived  at  a  flat  coast  territory,  such  as  extends  inland 
for  many  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula.  This  remark 
is.  verifi^  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  took  me  sevea  hours  to  per^ 
form  a  distance  stated  by  the  Madras  road-book  to  be  fifteen  miles. 
The  country  was  all  along  very  woody,  and  in  the  latter  parts  of  the 
way  immense  tracts  were  burning  or  burned.  The  praotice  of  setting 
fire  io  the  woods,  which  is  performed  yearly  in  the  hills,  has  a  double 
object, — that  of  clearing  the  country  of  jungle,  preparatory  to  bring* 
ing  it  under  cultivaition,  and  also  that  of  manuring  the  low  lands,  by 
the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  which  is  thus  formed  on  the  hills, 
ahd  washed  down  by  the  monsoon,  A  great  change  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  geological  features  of  the  country,  for  whilst  the  moun- 
tains of  Courg,  as  well  as  the  pass  down  them,  were  all  composed  of 
silicious  grit  or  hard  white  sand-stone,  with  portions  of  quartz  here 
and  there,  these  lower  hills  were  composed  of  that  species  of  fer- 
ruinous  and  porous  rock  called  by  Buchanan  laterite,  which  is  sofl 
whep  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  becomes  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

We  arrived  at  Erkooroo  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This 
village  k  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  a  broad  and  beautiful  river. 
The  material  of  which  the  houses  were  built,  was  the  rock  just 
nientioned,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  architecture  of  the  ordinary  land.    Ope  building,  wbicb  was  % 
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caravansenu  *  for  traTelling  merchants,  was  two  atorica  high,  wiA 
hrches  supporting  the  upper  stories.  The  whole  was  of  this  stone, 
which  had  admitted  of  being  fashioned,  when  soft,  even  intocomiocs 
and  other  ornaments.  My  attention  was  here  first  directed  to  tke 
cultivation  of  pepper,  whidi  I  po-ceived  to  be  growing  all  round  tke 
neighbourhood.  This  plant,  like  the  hop,  is  parasitiol,  and  is  ard- 
ficmlly  propped  up  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  ndny  season,  in  the  end  of  May,  a  number  of  trees,  no  naatter 
ef  what  kind,  provided  they  be  not  too  laige,  are  lopped  of  their 
lower  branches,  and  a  pit,  of  a  foot  and  a*half  deep,  being  dog  romd 
each,  a  slip  of  the  pepper-plant  is  set  in  the  ground  at  ^bmr  foot. 
This  grows  for  thrae  years  before  it  bears  fruit.  In  the  interral 
nothing  is  done  to  it,  except  binding  it  loosely  to  the  tree  that  it 
may  not  fall  down.  It  receives  no  water  artifidally,  but  on  this 
Qoast  the  rainy  season  continues  six  months,  that  is,  from  May  to 
November.  When  the  fruit  appears,  hanging,  aa  it  does,  to  a  mid^ 
die  stalk,  like  Portugal  oniona  to  a  straw,  it  is  cut  and  laid  out  in 
the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  and  being  dbried  in  this  manner,  and 
Qtrlpt  from  the  stalk,  it  is  ready  for  sale.  It  bears  fruit,  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  course  of  the  rainy  season.  The  white  pepper  is  pre* 
pared  by  depriving  the  corns  of  their  outer  skin  by  maceration  in  a 
Qompost  of  quick  lime. 

The  language  spoken  at  this  village  is  called  the  Maleialmy,  aa  is 
this  strip  of  country  below  the  Ghauts,  on  the  western  coast,  from 
tlie  Cochin  territory  to  the  province  of  Canara.  This  b  properiy 
tlie  Malabar,  or  language  of  the  Malabar  coast  Tamil  is  also  some* 
times  caUed  the  Malabar  -,  and  the  reason  of  the  apparent  error  of 
giving  both  languages  one  name,  is,  that  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  two  words,  tnald^  a  mountain,  and  varam,  a  foot  or  side, — the 
compound  signifying  the  knd  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  being 
precisely  the  Fiedmonte  of  the  Italians.  This  name  was,  no  doubt, 
given  to  contradistinguish  this  conniry  from  the  Mysore,  and  aD 
the  table-land  above  the  Ghauts  ;  the  word  Malabar  will,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  Camatic,  as  well  as  to  what  we  call  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  hence  to  the  two  languages.  The  Maleiahny  has,  moreover, 
ao  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Tamil,  that  although  the  Peon,  or 
Government  police-officer  of  this  place,  spoke  only  the  former,  and  I 
only  the  latter,  we  understood  each  other  tolerably  well. 

Of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  coast,  differing  both  in  dress  and 
customs  from  those  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  the  My- 
sore and  Courg  country,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  say  much,  because 
the  time  I  was  among  them  was  too  short  to  admit  of  my  making 
any  elaborate  inquiries.     The  principal  castes  are  the  Nayers,  and 

*  The  ftrst  caravanserai,  properly  so  called,  and  which  will  hereafter 
be  described,  that  I  have  seen.  It  must  have  been  constructed  under  the 
direetloiis  of  the  Mapalers,  who  woidd  bring  tiie  notion  from  Arabia. 
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Teeym,  and  tbe  Mapalers^  which  last  are  not  Hindoos.  Thel^fayere 
are  a  very  numerous  Hindoo  tribe^  of  more  bodily  power,  and  more 
independent  spirit,  than  most  of  their  countrymen.  When  the  £ng« 
lish  became  masters  of  the  country,  tiiey  made  often  desperate 
resistance  to  their  authority,  as  they  had  before  done  to  that  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo ;  and  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  many 
of  them  preferred  self-destruction  to  captivity.  The  Nayers  inherit 
from  the  female  line  3  that  is  to  say,  the  property  of  a  person  de- 
scends to  his  sister's  children.  This  singular  custom  has  its  origin 
in  one  still  more  so,  namely,  that  the  wife  is  lawfully  permitted  to 
entertain  two  or  three  jparamoiu's  besides  her  own  husband ;  and 
when  one  of  these  has  left  his  slippers  at  the  threshold,  the  husband 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  door  of  his  own  house.  Under  this 
loose  system  of  morality,  the  wife  alone  is  supposed  to  know  the 
children  of  the  husband,  who,  if  his  prc^erty  descended  in  a  right 
line,  would  run  the  risk  of  leaving  it  to  children  not  his  own,  while 
his  sister's  children  are  certain  to  be  of  bis  own  blood. 

Although  there  is,  however,  so  much  indifference  to  the  virtues 
of  chastity  and  fidelity  in  women,  as'  long  as  their  favours  are  con- 
fined to  persons  of  their  own  caste,  yet  the  severest  punishments 
are  inflicted  on  a  Nayer  woman  who  admits  strangers  to  her  con- 
fidence. 

The  Teeyers,  as  &r  as  I  could  learn,  are  an  inferior  caste  to  the 
Nayers,  but  do  not  otherwise  materially  differ  from  them  in  customs. 
Both  these  races  are  peculiar,  in  wearing  no  clothes  above  the  waist, 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  sexes.  The 
women,  indeed,  carry  a  worked  muslin  handkerchief  in  their  hands, 
with  which  they  protect  their  bosoms  firom  the  sun  $  but  it  would 
be  esteemed  immodest  to  have  it  spread  oyer  them  when  any  man 
passes,  so  that  on  such  occasions  they  always  remove  it.  Thus 
changeable  are  the  forms  of  decency !  Both  these  tribes  are  remark- 
ably handsome,  fair,  and  well  made,  and  have  the  character  of  being 
honest  and  moral,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned. 

The  Mapalers  are  Mohammedans,  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Arabs,  though  the  latter  will  not  own  them  as  of  the  same  religion.* 
This  opinion  seems  not  improbable,  as  the  Arabs  have  been,  for  cen- 
turies, the  greatest  navigators  oi  the  East,  and  the  monsoon  would 
bring  them  over  from  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, even  before  the  use  of  the  compass  was  known.  They  are 
a  larger  race  than  the  Indians,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  marine 
occupations.     The  men,  like  the  Nayers,  wear  no  clothes  above  the 

•  The  word  Ma-pellar  some  derive  from  ma,  a  mother,  and  pillei,  a 
child ;— children  of  their  mother,  that  is,  natural  children,  who  know  not 
their  fathers;  these  having  be^  Arabs  who  casually  touched  on  the 
coast. 
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^aist,  but  the  women  go  dressed  like  other  Mohammedan  females. 
When  I  say  that  these,  and  the  Hindoo  people^  wear  no  clothes 
above  the  waists  I  do  not  include  the  head,  for  the  Nayers  aod 
Teeyers  wear  turbans,  and  the  Mapalers  a  sort  of  quilted  buckram 
skuU-cap.  Their  language  is  like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  but  some  of 
them,  especially  the  priests^  understand  a  smattering  of  Arabic^  as 
one  would  expect. 


To  A R . 

Oh  !  might  my  pen,  dear  girl,  presume 

To  honour  that  auspicious  day. 
On  which  thy  new-bom  infant  bloom 

First  kiss*d  the  light  of  heaven's  bright  ray. 

It  would  not  be  thy  earliest  hours. 
Though  then  thy  charms  all  eyes  allured^ — 

Nor  the  more  inteUectual  powers. 

Which  passing  years  have  now  matured. 

That  should  inspire  my  humble  lay. 

Or  claim  the  tribute  of  my  tongue ; — 
Far  higher  thoughts  should  hiul  the  day. 

And  nobler  themes  awake  the  song. 

Yes  !  it  should  cel^ate  thy  worth. 

Thy  candour,  modesty,  and  truth. 
Which,  from  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth. 

To  this,  has  marked  thy  onward  youth. 

For  thee,  then.  Love,  this  wish  I  frame, 

(For  who  can  wishless  look  on  thee  ?) 
Though  holy  rites  may  change  thy  name, 

May*st  thou,  in  soul,  unchanged  still  be  ! 

Yes  !  may  each  coming  year  return 

More  welcome  and  more  joyous  still. 
Nor  leave  thee  one  lost  bliss  to  mourn. 

One  act,  one  word,  one  thought  that  *s  ill. 

May'st  thou  be  blest  in  blessing  those 

'  Midst  whom,  through  life,  thy  path  shall  lead. 

While  heaven  shall  shield  thy  heart  from  woes. 
And  shed  its  favours  on  thy  head. 

May'st  thou  repay  thy  parents*  care 

With  the  same  sweetness  to  the  end. 
Their  every  virtue  proudly  share. 

And  be  their  best  and  firmest  friend. 

J.W. 
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mcPTs  OF  Pasi.iamsnt^  and  op  Courtb  of  Jubtick. 
No.  IV. 

^^^^??'  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  MintObrought  the  following  para- 
graph, which  had  appeared  two  days  before  in  'The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, nnderthenoUceofthe  House  of  Lords:  '  The  House^Lords 
must  now  be  admitted  to  be  highly  important  as  a  poUtical  assem- 
Wy,  notwitlwtanding  it  has,  of  late,  appeared  to  be  nothing  more 
tUM  a  chamber  where  the  Minister's  edicts  are  registered  for  form's 
fake.     Some  of  their  Lordships  are  determined  to  vindicate  their 
importance-    It  is  there  that  the  dresses  of  the  Opera  giris  are  re- 
gttlatcd !     One  of  the  Koman  Emperors  recommended  to  the  Se- 
nate, when  they  were  good  for  nothing  else,  to  discuss  what  was 
»nce  for  a  turbot.     To  r^ate  the  lei^  of  a  petticoat,  is  a 
mu^  more  genteel  employment/     This  paragraph  was  resolved 
w>  be  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  upon  the  House  j  and  then  the 
pronator,  James  Perry,  and  printer,  John  Lambert,  were  heard 
m  theur  defence.    Lambert  expressed  his  sorrow  at  having  unin- 
tentionally  inserted  the  paragraph  which  had  offended  the  House  : 
and  Perry  declared  his  utter  ignorance  of  the.  paragraph  until 
complaint  was  made  of  it;  he  therefore  hoped  for  that  clemency 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  dignified  and  moral  justice 
OT  their  Lordships.     The  rest  of  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  took 
place,  as  usual,  in  their  absence.  Lord  Minto  inveighed  against  the 
general  politics  of  '  The  Morning  Chronicle,*  accusing  it  of  a  sys- 
tematic endeavour  to  undermine  the  Constitution,  by  its  advocacy 
of  French  principles  of  anarchy  and  treason  >  and  was  proceeding  to 
prove  that  the  war  ittelf  might,  in  some  degree,  be  imputed  to  the 
JoBtrumentality  of  that  paper,  when  he  was  called  to  order  by  the 
l>uke  of  Leeds.   He  concluded  by  moving,  that  John  Lambert  and 
James  Perry  were  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  and  that  they  should  be  fined  50l.  each,  and  be  imprisoned 
m  Newgate  for  three  months.     The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
I>uke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  both  of  whom  avowed  their 
personal  acquaintance  with  Perry,  and  vindicated  the  soundness  of 
his  political  principles,  and  the  conduct  of  his  paper.    The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  spoke  on  the  same  side  5 
the  former  treatinir  the  parai?raph  as  a  naere  jeu  d'^rtt,  niarked    , 
by  hviiy  with  some  wit.    olj  the  other  hand.  Lord  Sydney  cbarac^ 

-terized  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  as  a  s^^'^d^?;^  ^^Pp';  1«-^^ 
would  not  admit  intobis  house  ;  and  the  Lord  C^ancdlor  obs^^ed^ 
that  the  paragmph  was  one  of  dull  mali^ity,  and  of  ^^^^?f  *^ 
^pts  tTuSlefmine  the  House  with  the  P;'}'^^^^^^^^ 
Bedfbid  8  amendment  for  reducing  the  term  of  nnpnsomueut  to  one 

Oriental  Herald,  Foi.  16.  ^ 
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months  was  rejected  by  69  votes  to  11 ;  after  which  the  original 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  prisoners  were  committed  to  Newgate. 
In  1779,  (May  1,)  Lord  Grenville  brought  to  the  notiee  of  the 
House  oif  Lords  the  following  paragr^h^  which  appeared  in  '  The 
Cambridge  Intelligencer*  of  April  20,  1799  :  '  The  Bishop  of  Llan- 
dafif  has  made  a  fine  speech  in  sujqport  of  the  Minister's  plan  of 
Union.  The  brief  history,  for  a  few  years  past,  of  this  "  humble, 
retired  dmrchman/'  as  he  mrdeatly  terms  himsdf,  is  curious.  For 
aome  time  he  was  an  opposer  of  the  Minister  :  fisdiog  that  was  not 
die  way  to  preferment,  he  suddenly  became  an  alarmist,  then  op* 
pUed  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  farther  prrferment,  (this  our  readers  may  de'* 
pend  upon  as  a  fact,)  and  has  since  supported  his  measures.  The 
Minister,  however,  has  not  yet  thought  the  Right  Reverefid  time» 
•over  and  apostate  worth  paying,  and  he  remains  iu  the  Church,  tii 
9ietu  quo,  the  "  humble**  Bishop  of  JJandaff,  wiUi  a  living,  and 
what  is  nearly  a  sinecure  in  this  University — the  regiiis  profenor* 
ship  of  divinity.  The  public  will  doubtless  give  him  all  the  credit 
for  his  s^vices  he  deserves.*  After  inqtiirii^  who  was  the  printer, 
by  examining  the  clerk  of  the  securities  in  the  Stamp  Office,  tad 
the  inspector  of  country  newspapers,  it  was  resolved,  thai  the  paper 
was  '  a  gross  and  scandalous  hbd  upon  the  BjglU;  Rev.  Richard 
XiOrd  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  a  member  of  this  House,  and  a  high  breach 
of  the  privil^;es  of  this  House  ;*  and  ordered,  that  the  Serjeant^at* 
arms  i^iould  bring  Benjamin  Flower  to  the  bar  on  the  3d  of  May* 
The  Deputy-Serjeant  reached  Cambridge  early  on  the  morning  of 
May  2,  set  out  with  his  prisoner  at  half-past  twelve,  and  arrived  at 
the  house  of  a  sherifs-officer  in  Chancery-la&e,  London,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  two  o*clock,  next  day,  Mr.  Flower  was 
conveyed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  four,  presented  at  the  bar^ 
where  he  acknowledged  the  publication,  and  made  a  speech  in  ma* 
tigation  of  punishment,  expressing  regret  that  the  paragraph  shonhl 
have  escaped  him,  and  showing,  by  quotations  from  '  The  Cam^ 
bridge  Intdligencer,'  how  constitutional  his  pditics  had  always  been 
since  the  commencanent  of  the  paper  in  July  1723.  Lord  Grenville 
moved,  that  Mr.  Fk>wer  be  fined  lOOZ.,  and  committed  to  Newgate 
for  six  months.  Lord  Kenyon  said  a  few  words  in  &vour  of  the 
motion.  Lord  HoUand  spoke  for  some  time,  controverting  nwA  ei 
the  doctrine  (tf  constructive  contempt,  and  referring  to  various  eases. 
There  was,  however,  not  a  little  inconsistency  in  his  Loidship*s  ar- 
gument. He  admitted  that  a  libel  might  be  a  breach  of  privilege, 
but  contended  that  imprisonment,  without  fine,  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  (and  not  for  a  time  certain,)  was  saffident,  ifor  bf  msf 
of  punishment,  but  as  a  removal  of  the  obstruction  to  their  proceed* 
ings  !  Now,  in  the  first  place,  by  conceding  this  indi,  he  enabled 
his  adversaries  to  take  an  hundred  eUs ;  the  editors  and  printers  d 
every  adverse  paper  might  be  seirt  to  prison  at  iht  beginidngef 
every  Session  :  in  the  second  place,  such  imtNiBODment  oduM  bs* 
optnte  by  phyaieally  removing,  or  praveoliiB^  tiia  nenmmai^  4 
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tbe  flwppoAed  '  obetade/  but  only  morally  by  its  effect  as  pmiisli* 
ment.  There  are  few  instances  of  a  prisoner  in  England  being  long 
denied  tbe  use  of  pen  and  ink.  Cobbett  continued  the  paUkation 
of  his  '  Register*  during  his  two  years*  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
twice  a  weds,  instead  ofonce  a  week,  as  before :  and 

'  Raleigh,  when  m  Tower  hurled. 
Wrote  all  the  history  &  the  worid.' 

'  Persecutions  for  writings/  Lord  Holland  said,  '  ought  seldom, 
very  seldom,  he  had  almost  said  never,  be  adopted ;'  but  if  a  strict 
^and  severe  execution  of  the  laws  against  public  libels  are  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  in  order  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  justice,  some 
'■  ■     equality  must  be  observed,  and  yet  he  had  perceived,  with  concern, 
■       Qiat  a  paper  (  The  Courier)  was  prosecuted  for  daring  to  do  what  the 
'^  '    hearts  of  Englishmen  felt,  what  all  Europe  acknowledged,  and  what 
i|  '    crimes  and  misgovemment  was  confirming  over  a  large  portion  of 
•  ''     Europe — namely,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia — [Here  his-  Lord^ 
%  f    ship  made  some  strictures,  in  very  energetic  language,  on  the  prose- 
^  ;     cution  of  J<An  Vint,  &c.]     A  paper,  not  fnendly  to  Minislers,  is 
0. :     ponished  for  copying  a  paragraph  fix>m  other  journals — so  jealous 
t  ^    are  we  of  our  excellent  allies ;  but  another  paper,  almost  under  the 
f  *•    sanction  of  Government,  {The  Sun,)  is  burnt,  by  order  of  the  Irish 
'i  1    House  of  Commons,  for  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel  on  that  body,  * 
yet  no  prosecution  takes  place  3  and  that  paper  still  continues  to 
enjoy  and  deserve  the  iiatronage  of  Ministers.* 

Lord  Kknton  said,  that  tiiere  was  no  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  score  of  severity  <^  punishment  on  such  an  occasion,  where  the 
offence  was  manifestly  flagrant.  If  the  libel  had  been  made  matter 
of  prosecution  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  prisoner  (if  the  Jury  had  found  him  guilty !)  would  not  have 
.  »me  off  with  so  slight  a  punishment.  The  motion  of  Lord  Gren- 
^  oUe  was  then  put  and  carried. 

:  :.  In  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench,  June  6,  1799,  the  following  scene 
c^rred : 
'  Mr.  Clifford. — I  humbly  move  your  Lordships  for  a  writ  of 
i  corpus,  to  be  directed  to  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  commanding 
to  bring  into  court  the  body  of  Benjamin  Flower.     I  nK>ve  it  on 
-  vwy  full  affidavit  made  by  Mr.  Flower,  which  states — 
'  Lord  Kbnyon. — Is  not  Mr.  Flower  conmiitted  by  die  Hmise  of 
Drds  ft>r  a  breach  of  privilege  ? 

'  Mr«  Clifford. — Yes,  for  a  libel  and  breach  of  privfl^e. 
'  Lord  KEifYON. — ^Then  you  know  very  well,  Mr.  Clifford,  that 
I  cannot  succeed.     This  is  an  attempt  which  for  the  last  half 
tury  has  been  made  every  seven  or  eight  years  j  it  regularly 

•  See  Plowdei>'8  History  of  Ireland,  voL  lii»,  pp.  920,  921. 
Y  2 
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comes  in  rotation ;  but  the  attempt  has  alv^ays  failed.    You  do  not 
expect  to  succeed  ?  » 

'Mr.  Clipfqbd. — ^MyLord  I^o  expect  to  succeed.  I  should  not 
make  this  application  unless  I  knew  I  could  support  it.  The 
affidavit  states^  that  on  the  second  of  May  last,  Mr.  Flower  was 
taken  into  custody  at  Cambridge  for  a  supposed  libel  on  the  Bishc^ 
of  Llandaff,  published  there  :  that  he  was  carried  beforie  the  House 
of  Lords :  that  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  was  afterwards 
conducted  to  Newgate.  The  affidavit  also  states,  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  having  published  any  libel  on  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
or  on  any  other  person  :  that  he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  defence, 
nor  been  tried  or  convicted  of  any  libel  or  other  offence. 

'  Lord  Kbnyon. — ^Does  he  swear  that  it  is  not  a  libel  on  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  ? 

'Mr.  Cliffobd. — He  swears  that  he  is  not  conscious  that  it  is 
aUbel. 

'  Lord  Kenton. — Another  part  of  his  affidavit  is  also  false, — that 
be  was  not  put  upon  his  defence :  I  happened  to  be  one  of  his 
judges  ',  1  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time,  and  heard  him 
make  a  very  long  defence.  File  your  affidavit.  Sir,  that  your  client 
may  be  prosecuted.    You  shall  take  nothing  by  your  motion. 

'  Mr.  Clifford. — I  certainly  intend  to  file  my  affidavit.  The 
ground  on  which  I  make  this  application  is — ^That  it  is  a  commit- 
ment for  a  libel  published  at  Cambridge.  The  Lords  have  no 
power  to  commit  for  a  contempt  out  of  their  House.  I  find  it 
laid  down  as  law,  in  Lord  Shaftesbury*s  case,*  ''That  for  a  con- 
tempt committed  out  of  the  House,  the  Lords  cannot  conunit^  foir 
it  may  be  a  matter  whereof  they  are  restrained  to  hold  pka  by 
the  statute  1  Hen.  IV.,  for  the  word  '  appeal '  in  that  statute  ex- 
tends to  all  misdemeanors."  The  case  ot  Mr.  Fitton,  in  1663  and 
1667>  is  also  in  point.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
a  libel  on  the  Lord  Gerard  of  Brandon.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  500/.,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  till  he  pro- 
duced the  author  of  the  libel,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
bavioiur  during  life.  Upon  this  he  petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Solicitor-General  Finch,  Mr.  Selden,  Sergeant  Maynard,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  time.  They 
thought  this  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Lords  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Conunons,  and  reported  it  fit  to  be  argued  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  Besides,  this  being  a  case  of  libel,  it  naay  be 
tried  here  by  the  course  of  common  law.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  may  be  the  consequence,  if  the  Lords  shall  be  allowed  this 
power.  They  have  only  to  vote  an  offence  to  be  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  withdraw  it  from  your  Lordship's  jurisdiption.     Thus 

•  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  616, 
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they  may  screen  a  delinquent  by  passing  a  milder  sentence  than  the 
common  law  would  warrant.  On  the  other  hand,  (though  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  be  attempted  by  the  present  House  of  Lords,)  they  may 
use  the  same  pretence  for  the  ruin  and  oppression  of  any  obnoxious 
indiTidual.  In  either  case  they  would  act  with  impunity.  Your 
Lordships  may  be  impeached  if  you  act  wrong,  but  there  is  no 
impeachment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Moreover,  this  is  a  commit* 
ment  for  a  time  certain^  and  not  during  the  continuance  of  the 
session )  this  only — 

'  Lord  Kbnyon. — Have  they  not  uniformly  exercised  this  power 
since  the  Revolution  ?  Is  there  a  single  instance  since  that  period 
where  it  has  been  denied  them  ? 

'  Mr.  Clifford. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  several.  In  the  case  of  Bridg- 
man  and  Holt — 

'Lord  Kbnton. — ^Was  not  that  a  case  where  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing to  the  office  of  clerk  of  this  court  was  contested  between 
my  Lord  Holt  and  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  ? 

'  Mr.  Clifford,— It  was,  my  Lord. 

'Lord  ELenton. — ^It  is  very  different  from  this  case.  It  was  a 
right  tried  between  two  parties  in  a  civil  action.  It  has  nothing 
upon  earth  to  do  with  this  case. 

'  Mr.  Clifford. — Originally  it  was  a  civil  case.  But  on  the 
trial  of  the  cause  at  the  \mt  of  this  court,  the  counsel  of  the  Duchess 
tendered  a  bill  of  exceptions  which  the  court  refused  to  seal.  For 
this  refusal  the  Judges  were  criminally  arraigned  before  the  House 
of  Ix>rds.  They  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  Lords  :  and  several 
precedents  having  been  cited  in  support  of  it,  they  gave  this  memor- 
able answer  :  "  Some  persons  perhaps  have,  from  a  confidence  of 
success,  or  frcmi  a  slavish  fear  of  private  poficy,  forborne  to  question 
the  power  of  their  superiors  5  but  the  Judges  must  betray  Uieir  re- 
putation and  their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  if  they  should  own  a 
jurisdiction  which  former  times  and  their  predecessors  were  unac- 
quainted with.'** 

'  Lord  Kbnyon. — If  you  will  have  it,  take  your  writ.  It  will  be 
of  no  use  to  you.  You  move  it  merely  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
without  any  view  to' benefit  your  client.     I  am  very  sure  of  that. 

*  Mr.  Clifford. — I  do  not. 

'Lord  Kbnton. — You  know  it  cannot  benefit  him.  It  is  like  the 
case  of  Alexander  Murray,  where  two  gentlemen  who  had  not  been 
at  the  bar  for  forty  years  before,  put  on  their  wigs  and  gowns,  to 
resist  what  they  conceived  to  be  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  The  consequence  was  that  their  client  was  sent  back 
to  prison,  and  they  returned  home  as  they  came,  and  never  ap- 
peared again  in  the  profession. 

•  Shower's  VuA  Cssei,  122. 
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*  Mr.  Cliffobd. — ^The  case  of  Alexander  Murray  was  very  dif- 
ferent. It  was  the  case  of  a  contempt  committed  in  the  House  of 
Commons* 

'  Lord  Kbnyon. — ^No,  Sir.  It  was  for  a  contempt  committed  out 
of  the  House. 

*  Mr.  Clifford. — It  was  for  a  contempt  committed  in  the  House. 
He  was  originally  brought  before  the  House  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Westminster  election^  but  the  contempt  for  which  he  was  committed 
was  the  refusal  to  kneel  at  the  bar,  when  ordered  by  the  House.* 

Mr.  Flower's  affidavit  was  then  delivered  in  and  filed.* 

June  1 1 . — The  keeper  of  Newgate  attended  with  Mr.  Flower,  and 
the  return  was  read. 

'Mr.  Clifford. — ^I  am  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  conceive  this  commitment  cannot  be  sup- 
ported^ and  on  which  I  mean  to  contend  that  Mr.  Flower  is  entitled 
to  his  discharge  j  but,  before  I  proceed  to  argue  the  validity  of  the 
commitment,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  client,  to 
myself,  and  to  the  profession,  to  make  a  few  prefotory  observatidns 
on  what  feU  from  your  Lordship,  when  I  had  the  boQQur  of  moting 
for  this  writ. 

'  My  Lords, — When,  in  the  strict  and  regular  discharge  of  iqy 
piofessiooal  duty,  I  moved  for  it  last  Thursday,  I  little  thought  that 
J  should  now  appear  before  your  Lordships  in  a  twofold  capacity : 
irst,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Flower  ^  and  secondly,  as  a  delinquent, 
having  a  common  cause  with  him,  and  complaining  of  your  Lord- 
ships, for  having  adjudged  me  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  court,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  Mr.  Flower  complains  of  the  House  of  Lords  -, 
videlicit,  without  trial,  without  evidence,  and  without  defence. 
Upon  that  occasion  your  Lordship  thought  proper  te  assert,  that  I 
made  the  motion  merely  as  an  experiment,  contrary  to  my  own 
opinion,  and  without  any  view  of  benefiting  my  client  If  this  he 
true,  I  most  undoubtedly  was  guilty  of  a  gross  insult  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  of  a  high  contempt  of  court ;  such  as  called  for  the  se- 
verest reprehensiop.  But  I  then  told  your  Lordships,  what  I  uqw 
repeat,  that  I  should  not  have  moved  for  the  writ,  unless  I  could 
have  supported  it  in  point  of  law.  I  then  thought  I  could,  and  the 
more  I  have  reflected  on  the  subject  since,  the  more  am  I  convinced 
that  I  can  support  it,  by  unanswerable  legal  arguments ;  but,  al- 
though your  Lordship  made  this  charge,  you  did  not  think  proper  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  you  made  it.  Of  this  I  have  reason  to 
complain.  I  do  not  know  what  right  your  Lordship  has,  without 
Just  foundation,  to  impute  such  unworthy  motives  to  me  $  what  your 
liocdship  sees  in  me,  what  there  is  in  my  ooudoct  or  bdiaviour, 
what  has  appeared  in  my  practice  in  this  court,  that  can  wvraiil 
your  Lordship  in  casting  so  groundless  an  aspersion  on  my  character^ 
So  much  for  myself. 

•  State  Trialiw  voL  xxm.  pp.  loei^. 
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'  Tour  liordsfalp  also  upon  that  occasion  showed  a  conddorable 
degree  ci  indignation,  and  expressed  yoursdf  with  much  wannth  at 
two  points  in  Mr.  Flower*s  affidavit ;  namely,  where  he  swears  that 
he  is  not  conscious  of  having  published  any  libel  on  the  Bishc^  of 
Llandaff,  and  that  he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  defence.  Mr 
Flower,  however,  still  maintains  the  truth  of  his  affidavit,  and  not** 
wiUMtimding  the  severe  animadversions  of  your  Lordship,  instructs 
me  to  repeat,  in  his  name,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  idfidavit^-« 
**  HuU  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  published  any  libel  on  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  or  on  any  other  pers<m  whomsoever  3  and  that 
he  has  not  been  put  upon  his  defence.*' 

'  A  libel  consists  of  two  parts :  the  act  c^  publishing,  and  the 
gaihy  intention.  The  House  of  Lords  have  indeed  taJ^en  upon 
Uiemselves  to  determine  that  the  panign^h  is  a  libel ;  but  they  hav0 
no  power  of  deciding  on  the  foct  of  intention.  Mr.  Flower  thought 
that  when  he  came  to  require  justice  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  he 
ought  to  show  hiqtself  deserving  also  of  your  favour.  He  disdained 
to  appear  before  your  Lordships  stigmatized  as  a  libeller ;  therefore, 
though  he  admitted  the  publication  of  the  p^uragraph,  he  felt  it  to  be 
hb  duty  to  n^ative  the  guilty  intention.  There  are  two  memorable 
cases,  both  tned  before  your  Lordship,  which  are  peculiarly  appU* 
cable  to  the  present  point.  I  mean  the  cases  of  Mr.  Stockckle  and 
of  Mr.  Reeves.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  House  of  Commons  had 
adjudged  ^  party  to  be  guilty  of  a  Hbel ;  yet,  when  the  trials  came 
on,  the  Juries,  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  decide  upon  intention, 
differed  from  the  House  of  Commons  ^  and,  notwithstanding  the 
weight  of  their  previous  adjudications,  nobly  acquitted  both  Mr« 
Stockdale  and  Mr.  Reeves,  and  pronounced  them  not  guilty  of  any 
libel  whatsoever.  Now,  had  eiUier  Mr.  Stockdale  or  Mr.  Reeves, 
after  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  before  the  trial,  come 
into  this  court,  and  made  an  affidavit  that  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  published  any  libel,  I  have  the  authority  of  these  two  ver- 
dicts to  say,  that  in  either  case  such  an  affidavit  would  have  been 
true  I  but  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  an  affidavit  cannot  depend  upon 
the  subsequent  verdict  of  a  jury  ^  it  must  rest  entirely  on  the  inten- 
tion entertained  by  the  party  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  on  his 
feeling  of  that  intention  at  the  time  of  making  the  affidavit.  Ou 
what  groimd,  then,  can  that,  which  your  Lordships  must  admit 
would  have  been  true  and  proper  in  the  case  of  either  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  or  Mr.  Reeves,  be  tortured  into  the  crime  of  perjury  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Flower  ? 

'  As  to  the  other  point — ^that  Mr.  Flower  was  not  put  upon  his 
defence.  Look  to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  your 
Lordships  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Flower  had  no  opportunity  of 
Br|ftkit|g  one ;  at  least,  if,  by  defence,  he  meant  the  answering  a 
charge  before  conviction.  On  the  1st  of  May«  complaint  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  which  was  im*- 
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odediately  voted  to  be  '^  a  gross  and  scandalous  Hbel  on  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  and  a  high  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.'*  And 
this  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  *Flower,  who  was  then  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Flower  was  thereupon  ordered  into  custody.  On  the  3d  of  May, 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  the  proceedings  of  the  1st  of  May 
were  read  to  hun  -,  he  was  then  informed  of  the  charge  against  him  i 
but  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  was  not  betore  the  House ; 
that  had  been  previously  decided  in  his  absence.  Nothing  then  re* 
mainedibr  the  Lords  but  to  give  judgment.  Whatever,  therefore, 
be  might  say,  thus  circiunstanced,  cannot  be  called  a  defence  against 
the  charge.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an  address  in  mitigation  of 
punishment.    Thus  much  by  way  of  preliminary  observation. 

'  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  argument,  which  I  shall  divide 
into  three  parts.     I  shall  show — 

'  1st.  That  the  House  of  Lords  have  no  power  of  imprisoning 
beyond  the  duration  of  the  session. 

'  2d.  That  they  have  no  power  of  imposing  a  fine. 

'  3d.  Which  is  the  principal  point :  That  the  House  of  Lords 
have  no  power  or  jurisdiction  to  fine  or  imprison  any  commoner,  not 
being  an  officer  of  their  House,  for  any  offence  or  contempt  com* 
mitted  out  of  that  House,  such  offence  or  contempt  being  triable  or 
punishable  in  the  ordinary  coiurts  of  law.' 

When  Mr.  Clifford  concluded  a  long  and  able  speech — 

'Lord  Kenyon. — ^The  learned  counsel,  who  has  looked  round  on 
every  side,  during  his  address  to  the  court,  has  drawn  a  picture  of  a 
minbter,  established  in  power  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  then 
doing  a  great  many  horrid  things,  and,  among  others,  filling  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  banditti.  The  learned  counsel,  it  is  true,  did 
not  use  that  word,  but  persons  who  superseded  the  ancient  nobility 
of  the  country.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  that  number.  Of  myself  I 
will  say  nothing.  3ut  of  the  rest  I  will  say  a  word  or  two.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and  consider  who  were 
made  peers  in  former  times,  and  who  now  form  part  of  what  he 
calls  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  5 — if  we  look  back  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  letters  which  form  the  word  CABAL, 
will  the  memory  of  the  learned  counsel,  who  seems  to  think  virtues 
and  vices  hereditary,  furnish  him  with  the  name  of  no  persons 
who  were  then  made  peers,  who  were  not  very  likely  to  devolve 
virtues  to  the  succeeding  ages  ?     But  no  more  of  that. 

'  If  this  case  was  at  all  intricate, — ^if  there  was  any  doubt  about 
it,  it  would  very  much  misbecome  those  who  sit  here  in  judgment, 
to  rush  to  a  decision  after  all  the  detail  of  cases  we  have  heard, 
without  first  looking  into  them.  But  all  this  display  of  learning  is 
most  cheaply  obtained,  as  the  whole  oT  it  is  contained  in  the  Treatise 
of  my  Lord  Hale,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  which  that 
learned  gentleman  has  afi£&ed  a  most  laborious  preface^  which  I  have 
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read>  and  which  has  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
amusement.  The  operations  of  Lord  Hale*s  vast  mind  always  call 
firt*  the  greatest  attention  to  any  work  that  bears  hb  luime.  But  in 
the  whole  of  that  publication  in  the  preliminary  part^  or  in  the  text 
itself^  ^e  learned  counsel  has  not  found  one  single  line  applicable 
to  the  present  question.  As  to  the  case  of  Bridgman  v.  Holt,  no 
body  doubts  about  it.  There  is  not  a  case  in  the  books  more  fa- 
mOuur  to  all  the  professors  of  the  law.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  tried,  pin  every  body's  attention  to  it :  for,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  this  Court,  Lord  Holt,  left  his 
|dace  upon  the  bench,  and  sat  uncovered  at  the  bar,  to  assist  the 
counsel,  we  are  all  anxious  to  know  what  could  have  produced  that 
phenomenon.  There  is  not  a  lawyer  who  does  not  know  it.  It  has 
not  the  least  relation  whatever  to  this  case,  and  yet  just  as  near  a 
relation  to  it,  as  all  the  other  cases  that  have  been  cited.  This  is, 
of  all  questions  upon  earth,  the  plainest  that  ev^  came  to  be  dis* 
cussed. 

'It  was  first  contended,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  a  court  of 
record ;  but  that  poii^t  was  receded  from  almost  as  soon  as  made. 
In  ^eir  legislative  capacity,  perhaps  they  may  not  be  a  court  of 
record  any  more  than  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  Another  thing  was  also  stated,  that  the  person  on  the  floor  was 
not  permitted  to  defend  himself.  I  happened  to  be  present.  The 
papers  and  proceedings  were  all  before  us.  What  do  they  state  } 
''  And  the  said  Benjamin  Flower,  having  been  heard  as  to  what  he 
had  to  say  in  answer  to  the  said  complaint,  and  having  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  printer  and  publisher  of  the  said  paper  so  com- 
plained of,  and  also,  that  he  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  same,  was 
directed  to  withdraw."  Had  he  not  an  opportunity  of  calling  wit- 
nesses ?  Had  he  not  the  same  means  of  defending  himself  as  in  a 
court  of  justice.  From  what  has  passed,  I  am  called  upon  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  honour  stands  upon 
00  stable  a  ground,  that  no  flirting  of  any  individual  can  hurt  them. 
The  public  feels  itself  safe  in  its  liberties,  protected  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  public,  I  am  sure,  neither  wishes  for 
innovation,  nor  that  those  innovations  should  begin  by  calumniating 
either  of  the  two  Houses  'of  Parliament.  Government  rests  upon 
public  opinion  ;  and,  if  ever  the  time  should  come,  that  any  malig- 
nant, any  factious,  or  any  bad  man,  shall  wish  to  overturn  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  the  first  step  he  will  take,  I  dare  say,  will 
be,  to  bc^n  by  attacking,  in  this  Court,  one  or  both  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  all  such  p^y  attacks  will  have  no 
effect  upon  the  public  mind.  They  will  only  recoil  upon  those 
who  make  them. 

*  The  ground  upon  which  this  commitment  proceeds  is,  that  there 
has  been  a  contempt  and  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of 
L<»d8.  I6  it  peculiar  to  Parliament  or  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
punish  for  contempts?  Does  ngt  this  Court  daim  that  power? 
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Has  not  thb  Court  exercised  it  in  cases  witliaut  number  >  Have  we 
not  seen  a  thousand  instances  of  attachment  for  contempts,  wfok 
committed  in  facie  curia  merely  ?  It  was  not  in  the  presence  of 
this  Court  that  Mr.  Beardmore  did  not  do  his  duty  as  under  sheriff, 
and  yet  this  Court  attached  him.  *  The  principal  ground,  and  the 
great  stress  and  basis  of  the  argument  is,  that  if  there  is  any  other 
way  to  punish  for  contempts,  this  is  not  to  be  resorted  to.  That 
very  case  is  an  answer  to  the  whole  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Beards 
more  was  indictable  for  his  offence.  There  can  be  no  doubl  of  it ; 
and  yet  he  was  attached.  He  was  heard  upon  interrogatories, 
report^  in  contempt  upon  those  interrogatories,  and  fined  and 
imprisoned.  Why  are  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Liords  to  be  short*' 
ened  ?  That  they  can  fine  in  this  summary  way  is  also  bey<Nxt 
doubt 

^  Look  at  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  on  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  thing  that  bears  upon 
this  case.  Let  the  learned  counsel  recollect  that  some  of  the  per« 
sons  who,.in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  case,  wanted  to  abridge  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  afterwards  found  among  the  counsel 
against  the  seven  bishops.  One  of  the  counsel  against  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  one  of  those  three  most  ^aiinent  lawyers  who  al 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  invested  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mcAS  with  the  greatest  power  ever  given  to  a  subject,  to  confer 
with  the  House  of  Lords  touching  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution. Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard  is  the  man  who  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  in  support  of  this  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Was  he  a  man  likely  to  prostitute  his  great  abilities  in 
support  of  a  doctrine  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject  ? 
He  says :  '  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  attempt  is  prim4t 
impressUmis,  and  though  imprisonment  for  contempt  is  frequent  by 
one  and  the  other  House,  till  now  no  one  has  sought  their  enlarge- 
ment here.** 

'  The  Court  were  obliged  to  grant  this  habeas  corpus.  Havin|^ 
heard  it  argued,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  party  must  be  remanded 
— beyond  aU  doubt,  unless  we  wish  to  overset  all  the  law  of  parlia* 
ment^  unless  we  choose  to  lend  our  hand  to  do  that  most  sacri-> 
legious  act,  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  tb^ 
country,  this  person  must  be  remanded.* 

After  a  few  observatimis  from  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  (Mr.  Justioe 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc  being  absent^)  the  tenour  erf 
which  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Clifford*8  remarks  on  them,  Mr.  Flower 
was  remanded  to  Newgate. 

To  the  original  report  of  this  case,  Mr.  Clifford. added  the  It^w^ 
ing  postscript : 

*  I  accede  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Fk>wer*s  request  to  revise  that 

f  Bunr.  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 
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put  of  his  pfabKcatioa  which  relates  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Court 
9i  King's  Bench.  It  affords  me  an  opportunity  not  only  of  observ- ' 
Big  on  the  jodgment  of  the  Court,  hut  also  of  vindicating  the  cha- 
racter of  my  ancestor.  The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  virtue  and 
a  pleasure*  "  A  liheral  mind  will  delight  to  cherish  and  to  celebrate 
&e  memory  of  its  parents."* 

'  After  an  eulqguim  upon  new  nobility,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^ 
asked,  "  if  looking  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  letters 
which  Conn  the  word  CABAL^  my  memory  would  furnish  me  with 
the  names  c^  no  persons  who  were  then  made  peers,  who  were  not 
very  likelv  to  devolve  virtues  on  the  succeeding  age^  ?  '*  Of  the 
ministry  denominated  '^  the  cabal/*  Clifford  alone  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  King  Charles  II.  I  know  of  nothing  either  in  his  cha- 
ndbu,  or  in  the  cause  of  his  elevation^  of  which  his  desoendanta 
need  to  be  ashamed. 

'  Noble  descent,  conspicuous  talent,  fidelity  i^ishaken,  impbrtani 
services ;  each  of  these  has  been  deemed  claim  sufficient  to  the 
tignity  of  the  peerage  j — they  all  united  in  Sir  Thonaas  Clifford.* 

After  a  summary  view  of  his  ancestor's  life  and  character,  Mr. 
Clilfbrd  proceeds  to  examine  the  reasons  given  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justke : 

'"  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  punish  for  con- 
tempU.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  claims  and  exercises  thia 
power." 

•  I  aia  fer  fifom  admitting,  that  because  the    Court  of  ^^"^^^ 
Bench,  or  the  other  Courts  at  Westminster,  exercise  a  P^™^^*^^ 
power,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  same  is  vested  in  the  ^^^^^."{^ 
Lords.     The  process  by  attachment  is  contrary  both  to  the  »P 
and  to  the  letter  of  the  great  charter.     It  is   not  *^'^5r^^^^^^^ 
genius  of  the  common  law  in  any   other   instance  >  T  J^ 


l^cuius    u&    tuc   cuuuuuu    law    iU    ttuj     wi.«^*     — ' .     '        frnrtx  some 

therefore,  be  claimed  by  analogy,  but  must  be  derived  "^^^^  ^^^ 
statute,  or  from  uninterrupted  continual  usage,  as  ancien 


tmual  usage  ;  no  new  practice  can  make  a  law.  ^  "     advocates  for 
statute  which  giv^  this  power  to  the  liords,  let  ^^^  »"      ancient, 
the  doctrine  prod^  it.     I  have  proved  it  to  be  neither  the  ancien 
the  continual,  nor  the  uninterrupted  usage-  Hort- 

'  But,  «  why  are  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 

^*^  ^                                                                  w  denrived  of  hia  birtli- 
*  Because  the  subject  is  not  to  be  wantonly  ^^i'^^^  f^^^  principle 
right,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  equals.      ^^^^^/^^^  new  approaclies, 
of th;  British  cUtiuknis^^ 

•  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  p-  ^-  j^^.^  ^86. 
t  Black  Com.  vol.  iv- 287.  ^^^ 
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aa  well  lis  of  the  excesses  of  power.  It  is  with  power  as  with  love. 
'^  Increase  o£  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.**  Thb  has  been 
fully  exemplifi^  in  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Flower,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  Mr.  Perry.* 

After  quoting  the  paragraph  already  given  under  the  year  1798, 
and  showing  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr.  Perry  for  a  libel 
on  the  whole  House,  was  only  halfihot  inflicted  on  Mr.  Flower  for 
a  libel  on  a  single  member : 

'  But  the  analogy  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice  of  tbe 
courts  of  common  law  completely  fiuls.  The  courts  of  common  law 
possess  no  such  power.  "  Where  the  party  is  in  Court,  an  usher 
may  be  put  over  him  -,  but  if  he  be  out  of  the  view  of  the  justices, 
he  cannot  be  arrested  without  process."*  '^  A  man  may  be  imprisoned 
for  a  contempt  done  in  Court,  but  not  for  a  contempt  out  of  Coart*'t 
A  thousand  instances  to  the  contrary  were  indeed  referred  to  by  (he 
Lord  Chief  Justice ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  wUl  be 
foimd  in  which  the  party  conunitted  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Court, 
or  in  which  the  contempt  was  not  a  disobedience  to  some  of  its 
rules,  or  an  interruption  of  its  proceedings.  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  Courts  are  not  invested  with  a  power  of  punishing  these  con- 
tempts in  a  summary  manner  $  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  often 
be  a  failure  of  justice.  I  am  allowed,  ex  necessitate  rei,  to  abate  a 
nuisance  which  obstructs  my  way,  but  if  I  wish  to  recover  tbe 
inheritance  or  freehold  of  the  land,  I  must  resort  to  the  more  tedious 
forms  and  process  of  the  law. 

'  Of  the  thousand  instances  in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
have  exercised  this  power,'  the  case  of  Mr.  Beardmore  has  alone 
been  cited  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  said, "  it  was  an  answer 
to  the  whole  of  the  argument."  I  shall  state  the  case.  Dr.  Sheb- 
beare  had  been  sentenced  "  to  be  set  in  and  upon  the  pillory.*' — ^Beard^ 
more  was  the  under-sheriff,  and  therefore  bound  at  his  peril  to  see 
that  the  sentence  was  duly  carried  into  effect.  Instead  of  cansii^ 
the  sentence  to  be  executed  in  the  usual  manner,  he  permitted  the 
defendant  to  stand  imconfined  and  at  his  ease  on  the  platfbrm  of  tbe 
pillory,  attended  by  a  servant  in  livery,  holding  an  umbrella  over  his 
head  all  the  time.  His  head,  neck,  arms,  and  hands,  were  not  put 
through  the  holes  of  the  pillory,  nor  was  his  head  even  inclined  to 
it,  and  this  was  done  under  the  inspection  of  Beardmore,  who  at- 
tended with  his  wand  as  under-sheriff.  For  this  contempt,  a  rule 
(nisi)  was  obtained  for  an  attachment  against  Beardmore;  and  it 
was  afterwards  made  absolute  on  this  express  ground,  that  as  the 
contempt  was  a  disobedience  of  a  rule  of  the  Court,  and  aremissioii 
of  part  of  its  sentence  by  their  own  officer  of  his  own  authority,  it 
concerned  the  honotir  and  dignity  of  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
— I—^ . 1  — ■ 

•  Year  books,  HU.  10,  H.  7,  pi.  IT^P.  17. 
t  Pean's  case.    Trin.  41,  Hii.  Oro.  Efiz.  689. 
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tnal  execution  of  justice,  to  punish  him  in  this  summary  way  for  an 
offence  of  such  pernicious  tendency.* 

'  To  support  this  conunitment  hy  analogy  to  the  practice  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  some  case  ought  to  have  been  cited,  in 
which  some  person  had  been  punished  in  this  summary  way  for  a 
libel  on  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court.  The  oracle  of  the  law. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  this 
course  of  proceeding.  A  libel  was  published  against  him  as  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  against  the  other  .Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  a  judgment  given  in  the  case  of  Magdalen  College. 
The  libel  was  fix^  upon  the  great  gate  at  the  entrance  of  West« 
minster-hall,  and  in  divers  other  public  places.  It  asserted  that 
the  judgment  was  "  treason  $'*  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  a 
**  traitor  *'  and  a  "  perjured  Judge  ;**  it  also  scandalized  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  law.  A  grosser  libel  cannot  well  be  devised.  Yet 
instead  of  proceeding  by  attachment.  Lord  Coke,  who  well  knew  the 
law  and  constitution  of  the  country,  preferred  his  bill  of  indictment,  f 
And  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  grounds  can  be 
maintained  the  right  of  the  courts  of  law  to  punish,  in  this  sum- 
mary way,  for  a  Ubel  on  one  of  their  members,  when  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  disobedience  to  an  order  of  ni$i  prius  is  no  contempt 
until  the  order  has  been  made  a  rule  of  the  court  from  which  the 
record  issued. 

'  But  although  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  cited  no  case  in  which 
the  courts  of  common  law  have  exercised  this  power,  such  a  case 
exists ;  it  probably  was  omitted  by  his  Lordship  through  regard 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Mansfield.     I  shall  supply  the  deficiency.* 

After  noticing  the  case  of  Bingley,  already  extracted  under  the 
year  1768 : 

'  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  next  asserts,  "  That  they'*  (the  House 
of  Lords)  "  can  fine  in  this  summary  way  is  also  beyond  doubt" 
Here,  unfortunately,  his  Lordship  does  not  condescend  to  ^ve  the 
ground  of  his  assertion.   In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  this  doc- 
trine is  alarming,  and  dangerous  indeed.     I  know  of  no  right  vested 
in  the  Lords  of  raising  money  on  the  subject  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Conunons.   If  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  are 
of  too  delicate  a  texture  to  be  examindi  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  if 
they  may  vote  any  offence  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and 
then  fine  the  offender  to  an  indefinite  amount,  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  the  control  of  the  purse  being  vested  in  the  House  of  Commons } 
there  is  always  a  sufficient  number  of  obnoxious  individuals,  by 
fining  whom  a  small  temporary  supply  may  be  raised}  and  in  the 
decline  of  this  mighty  empire  such  may  be  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  the  immediate  wants  of  an  abandoned  minister,  that  a 

•  Burrow,  vol.  ii.  792.  , ^_ 
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degraded  House  of  Lords,  still  discJaiming  nil  right  to  origiaatfe  or 
amend  a  money  bill,  may,  to  serve  his  purposes,  discover  tkat  richei 
are  a  crime,  and  then  fine  the  possessors  of  them  as  guilty  oi  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  their  House. 

'  Btit  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  admitted,  "  tktU  m  their  iegnh^ 
Hve  capacity  the  House  of  Lords  may  not  be  a  court  of  record^*' 

*  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Flower,  it  has  not  been  even  pretended  thai 
they  acted  in  any  other  capacity ;  and  I  think  I  have  sufficiently 
proved,  that  unlcfss  they  are  a  court  of  record,  they  have  not  thi 
power  of  imposing  a  fine.     But  this  admission  of  his  Lordship, 
that  they  are  not  a  court  of  record,  furnishes  me  with  an  additional 
argument.    By  analogy  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  commoD 
law,  his  Lordship  contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  a  summary 
power  of  imprisonment.     By  analogy  to  the  practice  at  the  courts 
of  equity,  I  argue,  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  imposing  a 
^ne.     "  In  the  Chancery,"  says  my  Lord  Coke,  "  are  two  courts ; 
one  ordinary,  accordbig  to  the  course  of  the  common  law;   the 
other  extraordinary,  according  to  the  rule  of  equity.*     The  court  of 
•equity,  proceeding  by  En^ish  bill,   is   no  court   of  recoM,  and 
therefore  it  can  bind  but  the  person  only,  and  neither  the  estate  of 
Uie  defendant's  lands,  nor  the  property  of  his  goods  of  chattels,'*  f 
Lord    Coke  then  cites  two  cases   in  support  of  his   doctrine: 
"  Trinity,  3  Jac.  Reg.  Egerton,  Lord  Chancellor,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  Sir  ThoBias  Themilthorp,  Knight,  for  not  performing  his 
decree  in  Chancery,  concerning  Unds  of  inheritance,  and  eatreat^ 
the  same  into  the  Exchequer ;  aod  upon  process,  the  party  ap- 
pearing pleaded,  that  the  fine  wa0  imposed  by  the  Lord  Chaacdior 
for  non-performance  of  his  decree,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to 
assess  the  same.     The  Attorney-General  confessed  the  plea   to  be 
true,  and  petit  advisamentum  curi^,  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Chancellor  in  this  case  }  and,  upon  debate  of  the  question  in  Court, 
lUid  good  advisement  taken,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  no  power  to  assess  any  such  fine,  for  then,  by  a  mean,  he 
might  bind  the  interest  of  the  land  where  he  had  no  power,  but  of 
the  person  only.     And  thereupon  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Themil- 
thorp was  discharged  of  the*  said  fine."J     The  second  is  Waller's 
case.     "  Afterwards   the   said   Lord   Chancellor    decreed  against 
Waller  certain  lands,  and  for  non-performance  of  the  decree,  im- 
posed a  fine  upon  him,  and,  upon  process  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  extended  the  lands  that  Waller  had  in  Middlesex,  &c. 
Whereupon  Waller  brought  his  assize  in  the  Court  of  Conmion 
Pleas,  where  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court  agreed,  in  omnibus, 
with  the  Court  of  Exchequer.''^ 

'  If  the  Lords  can  impose  a  fine,  then,  by  a  mean,  they  may 

•  Inst.  vqI.  hr.  p.  79.  f  Ibid.  34. 
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bind  the  interest  of  the  land ;  but  tlie  Lords  have  no'pdwclr  to  bfaid 
the  interest  <^  the  land  without  an  Act  of  Parliament.  **  In  the 
4th  of  Henry  VII.,  in  P^rUament,  the  King  willed  that  I.  S.  should 
be  attainted,  6$id  forfeit  his  lands ;  to  which  the  Lords  assented,  but 
nothing  was  said  of  the  Cobmdoos  ;  and  therefore,  by  M  thejitsiices 
it  is  no  act ;  and  L  S.  was  restored.'*^ 

'  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  next  proceeded  to  the  case  of  my  Lord 
Shaftesbury ;  (Uid  I  must  confess,  that  after  the  extent  to  which  I 
had  argued  that  case,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  brought  in 
judgment  against  me.  His  Lordship  said,  that  in  that  case,  Mr.- 
Sergeant  Maynard  argued  in  support  of  this  power  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  "  Was  he  a  man,"  his  Lordship  asked,  "  likely  to  prosti* 
tute  his  great  abilities  in  support  of  a  doctrine  destructive  of  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  ?  He  says,  "  it  ought  to  he  observed,  that 
this  attempt  is  *  wikiUM  imprbsbionis  ;'  and  though  imprisonment 
for  contempt  is  frequent  by  one  and  the  other  House,  till  nom  no  one 
has  sought  their  enlargement  here.'* 

'  I  bow  with  reverence  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Maynard  in  points  of  constitutional  law.  Fortunately,  it  does  not 
bear  me  down,  but  supports  me  in  the  present  instance.  Although 
the  argmnents  urged  by  a  counsel  in  behalf  of  his  client  ought  not 
to  be  too  scrupulously  weighed,  and  are  not  of  equal  authority  with 
the  sentiments  he  has  solemnly  delivered  in  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature ;  yet,  if  after  the  case  of  Mr.  Fitton,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Maynard  had  at  any  time  seriously  argued  in  support  of  this  claim 
of  the  Lords,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  him  guilty  of  a 
prostitution  of  his  great  abilities  in  support  of  a  doctrine  destructive 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  But  the  speech  cited  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  was  never  spoken  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Maynard.  It  is 
the  speech  of  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Winnington,  and  by  some 
unaocountable  mistake,  was,  in  the  hurry  of  giving  judgment, 
erroneously  attributed  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  Mr.  Sergeant  Maynard. 
But  how  does  it  prove  the  validity  of  Mr.  Flower's  commitment  ? 
Every  argument  must  be  understood  with  relation  to  the  subject 
mattM*  to  which  it  refers.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  committed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  contempt  in  Parliament  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament.  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  a  Peer  thus  circum- 
atanced,  cannot  be  enlarged  by  the  courts  of  law  -,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  a  commoner  is  not  entitled  to  his  discharge 
from  a  commitment  by  the  Lords  for  an  offence  done  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  triable  at  law.  And  this  very  distinction  was  taken  in 
this  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Win* 
nington,  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Maynard,  by  all  the  counsel  who  argued 
on  either  side,  and  finally  by  the  Judges  when  they  gave  their 
judgment. 

•  Bro.  Abridg.  42,  dt.  Parliament,  and  the  Vear-book  of  that  date. 
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'  On  the  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  I  shall  make  but 
few  observations.  He  grounded  his  opinion  entirely  on  what  fell 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  in  the  case  of  Brass  Crosby, 
''  a  case  alluded  to,  but  of  which  very  little  was  cited  at  the  bar.'* 
Brass  Crosby's  was  the  case  of  a  commitment  by  the  House  <^ 
Commons,  of  one  of  their  own  members,  for  disobeying  an  order  <^ 
the  House,  and  comniitting  a  messenger  of  the  House  for  havmg 
executed  the  Speaker's  warrant.  I  therefore  cited  little  of  this 
case,  conceiving  it  not  to  apply  to  that  of  Mr.  Flower,  but  to  come 
under  the  description  of  cases  which  I  had  expressly  excluded. 

'  But,  "  when  they  judge  any  thing  to  be  a  contempt,  or  a  breach 
9f  privilege,  their  adjudication  is  a  conviction,  and  their  commit- 
ment in  consequence  is  in  execution ;  and  no  Court  can  dischage  or 
bail  a  person  who  is  in  execution  by  the  judgment  of  another  Court. 
If  a  commitment  by  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  commitment  in  execu« 
tion,  that  is  decisive." — Granted.  But  a  commitment  in  execution, 
like  every  other  commitment,  must  have  some  legal  foundation, 
otherwise  it  will  be  void,  and  the  party  detained  under  it  will  be 
entitled  to  his  discharge.  The  question,  therefore,  in  all  sudi 
cases  is,  whether  the  offence  for  which  the  party  is  committed  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  within  the  jurisdictbn  of  the  House. 
And  this  the  courts  of  law  may,  and  when  called  upon,  are  bound  to 
'  decide.  In  the  case  of  Ashby  v.  White,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved,  that  the  plaintiff,  by  bringing  his  action,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and  that  all  solicitors  and  barristers 
employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
their  privileges.  They  prohibited  any  forthn*  proceeding  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  committed  the  offenders  to  Newgate.  But,  according  to 
my  Lord  Kenyon,  "  if  either  House  were  to  send  their  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  arrest  a  counsel  who  was  arguing  a  case  between  two  indi- 
viduals, or  to  grant  an  injimction  to  stay  the  proceedings  in  a  com- 
mon action,  undoubtedly  we  (the  Courtof  King's  Bench)  should  pay 
no  attention  to  it."* — ^Why  ?  Because  the  offence  not  bdng  a  matter 
of  privil^e,  and  therefore  not  subject  'to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House,  the  commitment  would  be  void  for  want  of  l^;al  foundation, 
and  the  party,  of  course,  entitled  to  his  discharge  from  the  execution. 
Is  it  then  only  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to  be  invaded  that  the 
trial  by  jury  may  be  superseded  with  impunity,  and  that  the  courts 
of  law  are  incompetent  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  commitments  by 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  ''  If  we  are  bigger  than  uiy  pec^le  in 
the  world,  by  being  tried  by  juries,  let  us  never  exclude  them."  t 

'  These  are  the  principal  observations  which  have  occurred  to  me 
on  the  decision  of  the  Court.     I  have  endeavoured  to  discuss  the 


•  Rex  V.  Wright,  8  Term  Rep.  296. 
t  Speech  of  Sh*  Thomas  Clifford,  on  Mng  juries.  Grey's  Debates, 
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question  with  the  manly  freedom  which  becomes  an  Englishman; 
hat  without  deviating  from  that  respect  which  is  due  from  me  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  learned  Judges  who  preside  in  it. 
I  hope  the  inquiry  has  been  dispassionate  on  my  part.  Want  of 
temper  will  disgrace  the  best  cause,  and  take  from  the  weight  of  the 
most  sterling  arguments.  I  have  been  anxious  to  avoid  this  fault, 
mindful  of  Montesquieu's  admirable  answer  to  the  reproach  of 
having  praised  the  genius  of  Bayle,  without  sufficiently  reprobating 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  his  doctrines. — "  J*ai  remarque  que  les 
declamations  des  hoounes  fiirieux  ne  font  guerre  d*impression  que 
snr  ceux  qui  sont  furieux  eux-m^mes.  La  pliipart  des  lecteurs  sont 
des  gens  modern  :  on  ne  prend  guerre  un  livre  que  lorsqu*on  est  de 
sang-froid;  les  gens  raisonables.aimant  les  raisons.  Quand  Tauteur 
auroit  dit  miUe  injures  k  Bayle,  il  n'en  seroit  risvlii,  ni  que  Bayle 
edt  bien  raisonn^,  ni  que  Bayle,  eiit  mal  raisonn^  :  tout  ce  qu*on  en 
aoroitpu  condure,  auroit  €ti  que  Tauteur  savoit  dire  des  injures.*'* 

'  Henry  Clifford. 
'  Lincoln  i'lnn,  Dec.  25,  1799.' 

In  1806,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine  committed  a  man  (who  was 
committed  for  a  lunatic)  and  his  wife  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  dis« 
missed  him  from  his  office  of  Committee,  for  a  constructive  con- 
tempt of  himself,  in  writing  an  animadversion  on  the  conduct  of 
one  Jones,  who  had  acted  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  lunatic  under  orders  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  trusts  of  a  will;  and  also  in  intruding  into 
the  Master*s  office  and  interrupting  him.  The  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  attack  on  Jones  was  dedicated  to  Loid  Erskine,  and 
sent  to  his  Iiordship  by  the  author.  In  pronouncing  judgment,  his 
Lordship  said :  '  The  case  of  Roach  t?.  Garvan,t  and  another 
there  mentioned,  were  cases  of  constructive  contempt,  depend- 
ing upon  the  inference  of  an  intention  to  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice.  In  this  instance,  that  is  not  left  to  conjecture  j  and  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  a  constructive  contempt  through  the  medium  of 
a  libel  against  persons  engaged  in  controversy  in  the  Court,  it  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  deni^,  that  a  publication  not  only  with  an  ob- 
vious tendency,  but  with  the  design  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  is  a  very  high  contempt.' — '  It  might  be  sufficient  to  say 
of  the  book  itself,  stripped  of  the  dedication,  that  it  could  be  pub- 
lished with  no  other  intention  than  to  obstruct  the  duties  cast  upon 
the  petitioner,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  orders  that  had  been 
made.  But  upon  the  dedication  this  is  not  a  constructive  contempt  (!) 
It  is  not  left  to  inference.  In  this  dedication  the  object  is  avowed, 
by  defaming  the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  standingupon  its  rules  and 
orders,  and  interesting  the  public  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  author 
by  her  own  partial  representation,  to  procure  a  different  species  of 
judgment  from  that  which  would  be  administered  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  by  flattering  the  Judge  to  taint  the  source  of  justice' ! ! 

•  Defense  de  PEsprit  des  Loix,  2mc  partic.       t  Atk.  vol.  ii.  469, 
Oriental  Heraid,roiA6.  Z 
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To  THE  Morning  Stab. 

Stab  of  the  morn,  how  beautiful  and  bright 
Thou  *rt  twinkling  o'er  yon  eastern  mountain  tc^. 
That  blushes  with  the  fires  of  dawning  day. 
^is  sweet  to  wander  at  this  early  hour. 
By  lake  or  streamlet,  while  thy  lucid  orb. 
That  gems  Aurora's  gold  and  purple  flag. 
Is  pictured  on  their  glassy  surfaces ; 
Thou  sheddest  firom  a  clear  unclouded  sky 
A  ray  so  liquid,  trenmlous,  and  bright, 
.  That— oh  !  the  rapture  that  inspires  liie  mind 
While  drinks  the  eye  thine  heavenly  piuity. 
Is  far  too  much  for  language  to  define. 
Methinks  I  might  compare  thine  orb,  sweet  star. 
To  some  pure  tear  dropp'd  from  an  aiigel*a  eye 
WhUe  gazing  cm  this  earthly  vale  of  tears. 
Hail,  lovely  star !  thou  type  of  one  who  sits 
Enthroned  upon  his  crystal  seat  in  Heaven  5 
And  with  an  eye  whose  ray  can  penetrate 
The  heart's  recess,  and  see  what 's  written  there. 
Looks  down  upon  the  children  of  this  world, 
To  see  if  any  with  a  feith  sincere. 
On  him  who  bore  without  a  groan  or  sigh 
The  accumulated  load  of  all  our  sins. 
Delivered  up  his  life  upon  the  cross. 
And  sealed  that  work  of  mercy  with  his  bk>od. 
By  which  the  wounds  of  guilty  man  are  healed. 
Work  out  with  anxious  fear  and  trembling 
Their  way  unto  that  place  of  happiness, 
^Vhere  nought  corrupt  doth  dwell,  but  all,  like  thee. 
Thou  lovely  star,  is  spotless,  pure^  ahd  bright. 

E.  V. 
Chester  Chronicle,  Dec,  1827. 
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Wb  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  extracts  from  m 
Journal,  kept  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  l^ingkok  in  a  com- 
mercial capacity,  some  time  after  the  late  mission  lefit  Sianu  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  prevailing  at  that 
timid  and  suspicipus  court,  and  afford  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  dispo- 
sition to  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

The  Prak-klang  was  empk^red  from  the  26th  July  to  the  dOtk 
November,  18i26,  at  Paknam  and  Pacdaat,  repairing  the  forts,  and 
moimtkig  gima,  as  they  were  sent  down  from  Bangkc^  5  wherethey 
have  been  engaged  casting  them  for  tiM  last  twelve  months,  and 
driv ing  pdc8»  from  the  ssiall  fort  in  the  nnddle  ctf  the  river  at  Paknam, 
to  the  opposite  shore,  to  prevent  ships  passing  ontside  of  it,  by  whi<A 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  whc^  fire  of  the  great  guns  from  the 
k^e  forlat  Paknanu 

The  King,  attended  by  about  one  hundred  Princes,  and  men  of 
rank,  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Phih-klang*s  operations,  and  returned 
the  same  evening,  seemingly  highly  pleased  with  them.  There  are 
abofut  two  hundred  guns  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  in  the  large 
Ibrt  at  Paknam,  and  nearly  as  many  at  I^icclaat.  The  greater  part 
of  these  were  cast  at  Bangkok,  and  from  the  number  already  burst 
in  trying  them,  (one  in  three,)  they  are  fearflil  the  rest  will  also  burst, 
and  are  consequently  extremely  anxious  to  procure  a  supply  of 
European  ^uns.  The  eighteen  small  forts  round  the  palace-ground 
at  Bangkok,  have  no  guns  mounted. 

On  the  18th  September,  the  brother  of  the  Prah-klang,  Pya  Si 
Pbipad,  acting  in  his  absence  at  Paknam,  called  us  to  witness,  that 
the  two  Nacqodahs  of  the  Surat  brigs,  Hamoody  and  Naserree, 
wished  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  the  manner  they  had  formerly 
done,  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  to  their  employers,  as  the  new 
treaty,  they  said,  had  not  been  known  to  them,  although,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  sure  that  a  saving  of  at  least  four  thousands  ticals 
each,  would  have  been  made  by  abiding  by  it,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages. Pya  Si  Phipad,  and  other  Government  officers  then  pre- 
sent, expressal  their  anxious  desire  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  in 
the  present  instance,  and  made  particular  inquiries  of  us,  whether 
«ay  deviation  at  present  from  it  would  disf^ease  the  Bengal  Go^ 
vemment  ^  and  so  fearful  wore  they  of  this  being  the  case,  that  they 
required  our  signing  a  paper,  spech^ingthe  wishes  of  the  Nacqodahs 
to  abide  by  the  old  treaty,  which  we,  of  course,  did ;  and  at  the  same 
time  explained  to  them,  that  as  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratified  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  there  was  no  necessity  for  putting  it 
in  force  oatil  it  was.    The  Prah-klang  was  also  very  desirous,  Men 
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the  bark  Mary  Ann  Sophia  arrived  in  December  to  carry  us  away, 
to  get  us  to  follow  the  new  treaty,  but  as  she  had  very  little  import 
cargo,  and  the  duty  on  the  export  one  had  been  previpusly  settled,  it 
woidd  not  have  suited  us  to  have  gone  by  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying  at  Bangkok,  when  the  Nacqodah  of  a 
Surat  vessel  arrives,  that  he  will  be  sure,  before  he  leaves,  to  bewail 
the  hard  treatment  which  he  has  experienced  i  but  during  the  last 
year  they  enjoyed  greater  privileges,  and  though  not  quite  satisfied 
in  departing,  yet  sufficiently  so  not  to  shed  tears.  From  what  was 
remarked  last  year,  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  Surat  vessels, 
and  indeed  experienced  in  many  instances,  after  the  departure  c^ 
Captain  Bumey,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  a.  British 
merchant  arriving  with  a  cargo  of  suitable  goods  for  die  Siam  market, 
would  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  wit^nit  undergoing  those  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  he  would  have  been  so  much  subject  before,  in 
being  compelled  to  sell  to,  and  purchase  fn^n  the  Government ;  yet 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  their  ancient  customs,  so  long  and 
strictly  adhered  to,  should  be  relinquished  at  once.  Time  and  better 
intercourse  may  effect  a  change,  and  then  we  may  enjoy  similar  pri- 
vileges as  the  Chinese,  in  being  allowed  to  go  up  the  awatry  to 
purchase  goods.  These  people  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  from 
many  parts  of  China  and  Hainan,  and  as  the  shop-keepers  are 
generally  a  very  honest,  weU  disposed  set  of  people,  there  is  no  doubt, 
when  their  fear  of  us  begin  to  abate,  for  at  present  they  actually 
consider  us  little  better  thsoi  pirates,  that  three  or  four  vesseb  might 
be  annually  employed  with  valuable  cargoes,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  thoiisand  ticals,  with  much  advantage,  as  the  taste  of  the 
Siamese  for  European  commodities  daily  increases.  There  is  no 
place  to  which  a  small  capital  might  be  ventured  with  more  security 
than  to  Siam  and  its  adjacent  ports,  touching  at  Tringano,  Calantan, 
&c.  on  the  way  thither. 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  to  the  throne,  he  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  trading  himself,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the 
Frah-klang,  and  his.brother,  Pyvk  Si  Phipad*s,  ambitious  views,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  latter,  that  merchants  have  met  with  ob- 
stacles in  the  freedom  of  trade.  A  British  merchant  finds  also  the 
Native  Christians  *  and  Chulias  very  great  annoyances.     Of  the 

•  These  people,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six,  are  all  very  poor, 
and  support  themselves  entirely  by  fishing ;  and  whatever  they  do  not 
use  is  sold  to  purchase  rice,  which  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
Siamese  themselves  have  no  aversion  to  any  one  differing  from  them  in 
religion,  and  the  Court  is  formed  of  Chinese,  Malays,  Chufias,  Bca- 
galees.  Christians,  Cochin  Chinese,  Laos,  &c.,  and  many  of  them  hold 
very  Idgh  employments,  and  are  very  much  beloved.  I  know  sevcial 
Chmese  at  Bangkok,  who  have  become  Siamese,  and  cut  their  tuls  off. 
The  Chinese,  immediately  after  their  arrival,  adopt  the  manners  of  Uie 
Siamese,  and  bum  their  dead.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  Chinese  an- 
nually arrive  from  Fokien  and  Hainan,  and  a  very  few  from  Canton. 
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former,  there  are  one  thousand,  and  those  have  heen  always  known 
to  be  the  dirtiest,  laziest,  and  most  unconscionable  villains,  uniting 
chicanery  with  prevarication,  and  to  deal  with  whom  the  British 
merchant  finds  all  his  care  and  attention  extremely  requisite.  They 
are  so  much  attached  to  the  Government,  that  they  withhold  all  in- 
formation which  tlley  may  in  any  way  consider  detrimental  to  it. 
The  greatest  hatred  of  us  prevails  likewise  amongst  the  other  class 
(Chnlias)  from  motives  of  religion,  and  they  take  great  delight  in 
doing  us  all  the  mischief  they  can  $  the  most  of  them  are  employed 
under  the  Government,  and  as  shop-keepers. 

'  The  Siamese  eat  indiscriminately  all  kind  of  food  used  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Prah-klang*8  &mily  frequently  dined  with  us,  and  con« 
ducted  themselves  extremely  welL 

It  18  only  by  great  perseverance  and  patience  that  a  British 
merchant,  visiting  Siam,  can  overcome  the  obstacles  in  trade,  for  the 
Siamese  delight  in  dallying  to  gain  advantages,  and  put  a  person  off 
his  guard  i  and  if  he  is  of  a  hasty  and  irritable  disposition,  and  make 
use  of  any  abusive  or  insulting  language,  or  offer  to  strike  any  of 
them,  they  will  immediately  go  away,  and  put  a  stop  to  business 
for  several  days ;  but  by  firmness  and  fDrbearance  he  wiH  finally 
succeed. 

The  result  of  the  Burmese  war  has  made  a  total  revolution  in  their 
ideas  of  the  British  power,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the  junks 
from  Penang  and  Singapore,  they  have  hitherto  considered  as  very 
trifling.     The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  has  ensured  their  respect  for 
the  British  Government,  to  please  which,  appears  at  present  to  be 
a  very  great  object  with  them.     After  Captain  Bumey*8  departure, 
their  fear  of  the  appearance  of  British  troops*  was  so  great,  that  all 
attempts  to  quiet  them  were  unsuccessful.     Their  belief  in  astrology 
only  adds  to  their  timid  fears,  as  they  say  it  is  decreed  and  written 
in  their  books  that  the  English  will  conquer  Siam,  and  they  think 
that  it  wiU  ulUmately  be  the  case.     It  was  reported  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Mission,  that  a  letter  had  been  suspended  to  a  5^ee  on 
the  frontiers  by  some  Peguers,  warning  them  that  the  British^had 
resolved  on  invading  the  country  hnmediately,  and  the  masters  of  the 
Penang  and  Singapore  junks  arriving  at  the  same  time  this  conaioau- 
nication  reached  Bangkok,  confirmed  the  report,  by  stating  that  a 
hostne  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Singapore  to  attack  ^^^^  J^ 
caused  the  greatest  ionfusion,  for  they  are  naturally  ^^ ^^^^^^ 
that  the  Chinese  take  great  delight  in  relating  the  "^^^.^^^^^^^^ 

stories,  which  gain  immediate  bdief,-a  ^^^'^^i^^^^fn^SSs  S 
crafty  people  tSn  to  good  account,  by  commandin^^^^ 

waaU*^erwise  fimi^itna^ 

eating  a  bad  spirit  in  the  Siamese  «6^J^>^' ^^^^^  their  trade, 
tremely  jealous,  and  think  we  encroach  too  ^"JjP^Their  mmds 
Any  fiivourable  mention  of  us  wouM  not  be  ^  ^tempt  to  con. 
have  been  so  long  biassed  by  false  reports,  that  to  a*i«uip 
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tnufict  tbem^  waM.  be  uaeless.  A  stranger,  oa  his  antvii,  is  im* 
mediately  questioned  about  die  Englldi.  If  his  i«plf  is  in  tiheir 
fiivour,  he  is  told,  with  ^parent  displeasore,  by  the  Gof<eraBieat 
officers,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  English. 

On  asking  the  Siamese  what  they  would  do,  if  attacked,  they 
replied,  that  they  would  all  run  up  the  country  j  and  such  would  pro- 
bably be  the  case  from  their  cowardly  disposition.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  observe  one  Burman  beat  off  three  or  four  Siamese,  bodi 
on  the  river  and  on  the  shore,  and  take  what  fish,  rice,  &c.  he  wants, 
which  the  Burmese  captives  are  allowed  to  do  to  a  certain  extent. 
They  levy  a  contribution  of  a  few  cowries  from  each  person's  boat,  to 
which  the^iamese  as  well-as  Chinese  are  invariably  obliged  to  submit. 
These  poor  creatures  are  kept  in  heavy  inms,  and  oonstaatiy  eai* 
ployed  in  ditching,  building,  sawing  tioiber,  lirick-oiaking,  te.  and 
are  badly  fed  -,  their  appearance  is  consequently  miserable. 

So  great  an  eltect  has  the  Burman  war  produced  on  the  minda 
of  the  Siamese,  ttevt  since  the  middle  <^  August  I8S6,  three  war- 
boats,  commanded  by  Native  pilots,  were  ordered  to  eraice  outside 
the  bar,  and  repoit  the  arrival  of  all  ships  before  they  passed,  and 
the  injunctions  were  so  strict,  that  any  i^ligence  only  led  to  tlie 
decapitation  of  the  pilots.  On  our  departure  from  the  country,  ire 
still  left  them  cruizing. 

About  two  months  after  the  departure  of  die  If  issioa,  we  fonuid 
it  necessary  to  make  sundry  presents  to  the  Prah-klang,  fada  brother, 
Pya  Si  Phipad,  and  the  second  Prah-klang,  to  regain  their  good 
will,  which  the  presence  of  the  Mission  had  somew^Kt  abated.  This 
induced  them  to  assist  us  in  the  disposal  of  our  stock  of  goods. 

The  catin,  or  great  holidays,  commence  at  the  new  moon  in 
October,  and  last  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  King  appears 
six  or  seven  days  in  visiting  the  pagodas,  and  the  forts  at  P&knam 
and  Pacclaat.  The  King,  however,  intends  reducing  the  number  of 
days  devoted  to  this  festival,  as  he  thinks  them  too  great  a  waste  at 
time,  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  the  administration  of  Go- 
vernment, and  in  active  employment. 

On  the  4th  of  Novemlier  information  was  brought  by  several 
people^  of  the  Siamese  having  partly  filled  up  the  river  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mecklong,  leaving  but  a  small  space,  sufiicient  to  admit 
vessels  only  drawing  ten  feet  water,  and  that  they  entertained  soine 
idea  of  doing  something  with  the  l>ar  at  Paknam,  to  prevent  laige 
shipk  getting  over. 

On  Ihe  II th  November,  three  small  junks  airived  from  Cochin- 
China,  with  cargoes  of  simdries,  and  letters  from  that  Qovemmenty 
te  assist  the  person  in  charge  in  the  di^>osal  of  his  goods.  T^e- 
principal,  attended  by  the  masters  of  the  other  two  junks,  and  twelve 
followers,  proceeded  to  wait  iqion  die  Prah-klang ;  but  before  they 
had  pa»ed  the  outer  gate  of  hia  dweUing-house,  were  elopped  and. 
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ifcifaiiwfKl  ibere  for  twenty  miiiutes,  until  a  message  feom  his  Excel- 
lency told  them  that  he  could  not  ^  see  them  that  night.  They  re« 
turned  seemingly  displeased,  but  without  expressing  their  disap- 
pointment. The  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  refuting  an 
idle  nuBOur,  originating  wholly  with  this  trading  speculation,  that  a 
Mission  had  arrived  to  claim  assistance  from  the  Siamese  to  quell  a 
rebeUi<m  in  Cochin  China»  intended  to  raise  another  King  to  the 
throne  of  that  country. 

The  King  has,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months,  erected  an 
extensive  abed,  covered  with  tiles,  about  a  mile  up  the  Bezar  river, 
neariy  oj^posite  the  Prah-k]ang*s  house,  in  which  136  war-boats,  60 
feet  kmg,  7  feet  broad  in  the  middle,  and  3^  feet  at  the  stem  and 
stem,  and  capable  of  carrying  about  thirty  men,  were  lodged.  A 
simifaur  shed  has  been  erected  a  very  little  distance  in-^re,  ait 
Bangkok  Nai  river,  nearly  opposite  the  palace,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up,  with  100  boats  of  the  above  description.  Immediately  above  the 
pahoe,  and  on  the  same  side  with  it,  the  Government  have  con- 
structed smaller,  but  similar  sheds  to  the  above,  along  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Several  puUic  buildings  were  also  erectitig  by  the  palace^ 
one  of  which  was  built  a  good  deal  after  the  English  style.  The 
King  has  issued  orders,  thtU  all  the  small  buildings,  principally  oc- 
cupied by  petty  shop-keepers,  &c.  near  the  palace,  should  be  imme- 
diately puUed  down,  and  that  no  person  should  in  future  build  there 
who  could  not  afford  to  erect  a  handsome  edifice. 

On  the  16th  March  1827^  a  large  fire  broke  out  near  the  palace, 
by  which  upwards  of  500  houses  were  destroyed,  amongst  which 
was  one  of  the  palaces  of  a  brother  of  his  present  Majesty.  The 
Prince,  by  this  accident,  sustained  a  considerable  loss ;  but,  as  cus- 
tomary in  the  country,  numerous  presents  were  sent  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  it  is  thought  that  he,  like  many  others  who  have  suffered 
in  this  way,  will  be  enriched  by  his  misfortunes. 

Another  very  large  fire,  on  the  19th  March,  occurred  at  his  Ma- 
jesty's magazines,  in  the  Bezar  river,  from  a  man  having  taken  a 
light  with  him  into  the  building,  which  occasioned  the  accident.  It 
caused  an  immense  explosion,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  one 
thousand  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  river,  must  have  been 
burnt  down.  The  King,  second  King,  and  Princes,  with  an  im- 
mense crowd,  came  to  the  spot,  the  former  to  render  what  assist- 
ance they  could,  but,  as  in  similar  cases,  more  confusion  than  regu- 
larity prevailed,  and  nothing  was  done  of  any  consequence.  Tbia 
Pbipad,  second  Prah-klang,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country, 
bad  his  house  completely  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  lost  a  little 
boy  at  the  same  tune,  but  saved  aD  his  money,  which  was  said  to  be 
very  considerable. 

When  we  left  Bangkok,  we  did  not  hear  of  any  Burmese  subjects 
of  the  British  Government  having  been  brought  prisoners  to  that 
place,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  not  now  renew  a  system  so  ini- 
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mical  to  their  own  interests^  particularly  under  the  dread  which  they 
entertain  of  the  British  power. 

Theannual  revenue  of  Siam  is  estimated  attwo  and  a  half  millions  of 
ticals^  which  is  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  Government  servants^  and 
maintaining  the  Princes,  said  to  be  altogether  about  two  thooMnd, 
leaving  but  little  in  the  treasury,  in  which,  it  is  sud,  the  sum  of  one 
lac  of  ticals  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  expenses  incurred  in  Cfae 
erection  of  pagodas,  public  edifices,  &c.  are  paid  by  oontributioDS 
levied  on  the  inhabitans,  each  according  to  his  circumstances.  A  pre- 
sent sent  by  Messrs.  Morgan,  Hunter  and  Co.  to  his  Majesty,  of  a 
quantity  of  iron  railing,  was  in  consequence  refused,  although  highly 
approved,  knowing  they  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  suitable  return. 
They,  therefore,  purchased  it  by  the  contributions  of  the  pec^le,  each 
paying,  as  above,  from  five  to  forty  peculs  of  sugar.  Every  mer- 
chant and  shop-keeper  is  obliged  to  contribute  towards  the  object  for 
which  the  others  are  taxed. 

One  of  the  principal  people  possessing  twenty  thousand,  and  a 
shop-keeper  ten  thousand  ticals,  would  be  considered  rich.  The 
Prah-klang,  and  his  brother^  Pya  Si  Phipad,  are  amongst  the  richest 
in  the  country. 

The  interest  of  money  in  Siam  is  equal  to  33  per  cent,  per  annum« 

A  report  got  afloat  after  Captain  Burney's  departure,  that  the 
Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales*s  island  had  seized  upon  Queda,  which 
created  great  alarm  at  Bangkok,  This  was  owing  to  the  report  of 
the  master  of  a  Chinese  junk,  who  said  that  an  expedition  was  pre- 
paring to  start  from  Penang  when  he  left. 

A  merchant  visiting  Bangkok  ought  never  to  inform  the  Go- 
vernment, or  any  other  person,  what  description  of  goods  he  wants^ 
but  content  himself  with  gradually  purchasing  what  he  really  wants, 
as  opportunities  offer.  This  measure  will  not  only  prevent  the  price 
being  raised,  but  keep  the  Government  officers  from  compelling 
him  to  purchase  from  themselves,  even  if  they  wished  it,  by  desir- 
ing the  shop-keepers,  &c.  not  to  sell  the  description  of  goods  he 
wants  under  a  certain  price. 

The  Siamese  are  a  most  contented  and  quiet  race  of  people^  and 
seldom  ever  quarrel  or  fight,  and  the  climate  being  extremely  fine^ 
they  all  enjoy  most  excellent  health.  They  are  also  very  honesty 
and,  during  a  stay  amongst  them  of  nearly  three  years,  few  in- 
stances occurred  of  theft.  They  are,  however,  greatly  given  to  lying, 
and  their  mean  low  cunning  is  beyond  all  description.  One  trait  in 
their  character  is,  their  extreme  fondness  for  their  children^  to  whose 
education  they  pay  particular  attention;  and  there  are  but  few 
amongst  the  coolies  who  cannot  read  and  write,  while  most  are  even 
qualified  to  hold  the  highest  appointments  in  the  country.  The 
lower  orders  are  better  and  more  civil  than  those  of  higher  rank. 
All  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the  aged^and  do  not  require  so  much 
homage  firom  them. 
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The  ^amese  had,  for  a  length  of  time,  wished  for  our  departure, 
as  they  are  utterly  averse  to  the  residence  of  any  English  amongst 
them,  firum  the  idea  that  they  would  report  whatever  occurred : 
therdbre,  when  they  heard  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  leaving, 
they  i4>peared  evidently  very  glad  3  hut  as  they  wished  to  part 
wi^  us  on  good  terms,  their  conduct  was  extremely  kind  and  civil ; 
and  even  Pomat,  a  natural  brother  of  the  Prah-klang*s,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  persons  about  the  Court,  visited  us  frequently, 
and  bdiaved  very  obligingly  to  us.  Indeed,  every  one  endeavoured 
to  serve  us  as  much  as  they  could ;  and  on  our  departure  we  received 
a  short  complimentary  letter  of  six  lines  from  the  Prah-ldang  to  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Morgans,  Hunter  and  Co.  at  Singapore,  which  oc- 
cnpied  him,  and  all  his  department  three  days  to  compose,  and  was 
afterwards  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  other  Ministers,  before 
it  was  sent  to  us.  This  is  only  noticed  here,  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
alacrity  in  transacting  business.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though 
we  did  all  in  our  power  to  gain  their  good  feelings  during  the  time 
we  remained  in  the  country,  that  they  will  never  suffer  any  British 
subjects  to  live  entirely  among  them  again.  Before  we  left  the 
PrtJi-klang,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  some  Burmese  religious 
books,  for  which  he  was  going  to  send  to  Tavay  or  Martaban.  The 
priests  were  then  engaged  in  a  new  translation  of  their  sacred  books 
to  present  to  his  Majesty. 

The  Siamese  have  been  casting  a  brass  gun  of  eighty  peculs, 
which  had  occupied,  when  we  left,  nearly  two  Siousand  men  for  two 
months,  and  it  would  take  up  two  months  more  to  finish  it.  The 
Princes,  and  most  of  the  people  of  rank  were,  for  some  time,  busily 
cmptoyed  in  getting  bellows  made  for  the  purpose. 

We  touched  at  Tringano,  on  our  way  from  Siam  to  Singapore, 
on  the  1st  of  April  last,  and  when  we  landed,  found  several  of  the 
imndpal  people  ready  to  receive  us,  which  they  did  with  much  cor- 
diality, and  introduced  us  to  the  Sultan,  who  was  also  extremely 
kind.     He  made  many  inquiries  respectmg  the  conduct   of  the 
Siamese,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  Captain  Burney,  expressing 
great  pleasure  with  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  seemed  anxious  to  know  when  it  was  the  mtention  of 
the  Britbh  Govei»nment  to  invade  the  country,  saying,  that  he,  as 
wcU  as  the  Raja  of  Calantan,  would  lend  his  assistence  wiUi  troops. 
We  explained  to  hito,  4h«t  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Bnush 
Government  to  attack  or  molest  the  Siamese,  but  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  them.     A  captain  of  a  trading  vessel  from  Calantan  in- 
formed me,  that  similar  inquiries  had  been  made  «jj^^^  Pj^^^  ^ 
that  the  Raja  appeared  equally  displeased  with  the  Siamese,  and 
bad  said  he  would^t  in  futureVy  any  more  tribute  tothem. 

,   r« .  1^       .  rr-  .       2000    peculs. 

In  Tnngano  there  IS  lin    .     .     •     •  ^qqq 

Pepper    .     .     •     •     ^2qqq 

And  at  Caiantan Pepper    .     •     •     ' 

In  accordance  with  a  long  estabUshed  custom  at  S«im,the  King 
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onfered  tlie  Prah-klang  to  see  that  all  v/ho  owed  us  debts  should 
pay  them  before  we  Im,  that  his  own  ^ouM  also  be  discharged,  and 
that  an  allowance  should  be  made  to  us  for  any  detention  we  might 
experience  on  this  account. 

The  Siamese,  from  the  dread  of  a  rebellion,  will  not  keep  up  a 
standing  army,  but  raise  conscripts  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Siam«  but  it  ia 
said  to  amount  to  about  five  millions,  under  the  foUowiog  distribu- 
tion :  Siamese,  Laos,  &,c,  three  and  a  half  millions  i  Chiiiese«  one 
and  a  half  millions  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  At  Bangkok 
alone,  there  are  100,000,  but  the  greater  part  are  Chinese. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  achi  any  thing  more  respecting  a  pbee 
almdy  so  well  known  as  Siam. — Govemmeni  CrattHe. 


Links  Addesssed  to  Thomas  Moore,  on  his  visiting 

Ireland. 

• 

Hail,  Bard  of  the  heart,  to  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

That  proudly  re-echo,  in  favour  and  fame. 
The  sounds  of  thy  harp,  as  the  fire  of  its  strains 

Has  fann*d  in  our  bosoms  a  freedom-lit  flame. 
Yes,  warm  and  impassion*d,  our  welcome  for  thee. 

As  thine  own  Island  melody  flows  from  the  heart, 
Inspired  by  thy  presence,  we  think  we  are  free. 

For  tyranny  trembles  wherever  thou  art. 

Though  round  us  the  tide  of  adversity  itdls. 

Though,  wooing  sweet  peace,  we  are  foUow'd  by  hate, 
With  the  spirit  of  Freedom  infiised  through  our  souls. 

We  frown  at  our  rulers,  and  '  conquer  our  fate  i* 
For  like  a  fair  vision,  in  which  we  reveal 

The  raptiures  of  youth  as  they  blessed  us  before. 
Thy  harp,  with  enchantment,  has  taught  us  to  fed 

What  Erin  had  been  in  her  glory  3[  yore. 

Though  Statesmen  make  pledges,  and  monarchs  give  laws. 

Yet  if  these  but  serve  still  to  enshackle  the  mind. 
We  can  scorn  them  as  men,  while  we  worship  the  cause 

Of  Freedom,  wherever  it  blesses  mankind. 
But  while  we  are  bending  to  promise  and  pow'r. 

Reflecting  on  rights  and  submitting  to  wrongs. 
Thy  harp  is  our  hope  through  each  wearisome  hour. 

And  our  Charter  of  glory  and  greatness,  thy  songs. 

H.C. 
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Impolicy  or  Slavery — East  Indian  Monopoly,  and 
West  Indian  Privileges. 

The  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  d^radingly  driven  like  cattle 
by  the  whip  at  their  labour,  which,  for  nearly  half  the  year,  lasts  for 
one  half  the  night,  as  well  as  the  whole  day.  They  are  held  as  pro* 
perty,  and  often  branded  as  such  with  a  hot  iron.  They  are  sold 
at  the  will  of  their  master,  and  the  nearest  ties  in  life  are  thus  rent 
asunder.  They  are  liable,  whether  male  or  female,  to  be  exposed 
and  degradmgly  punished  by  the  meanest  driver.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  work  on  the  Sabbath  for  their  own  subsistence*  They  are 
denied  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction,  or  the  marriage  tie. 
The  most  unrestrained  licentiousness  prevails  amongst  them,  and  is 
exhibited  in  a  degrading,  disgusting,  and  depopulating  promiscuous 
intercourse,  encouraged  by  the  debaucheries  of  the  whites.  They 
can  hold  no  property  -,  their  evidence  is  not  received,  and  hence 
laws  for  their  protection  are  but  a  mockery.  The  reader  will  be 
ready  to  exclahn,  surely  there  must  be  some  great  and  palpable 
gdn  arising  from  the  system,  to  induce  its  maint^iance  for  a  single 
hour  I  Iktt  what  will  be  his  astonishment  to  find,  that  instead  of 
gain,  k  is  attended  with  great  and  enormous  loss  -,  that  such  is  its 
inherent  impolicy,  that  if  it  had  not  been  support^]  and  protected 
by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  it  would  long  since  have  been  ame- 
liorated, and  finally  have  fidlen. 

The  protecting  bounties  and  prohibitions  mostly  apply  to  sugar, 
which  is  the  chief  production  of  our  West  India  colonies.     Tbey 


L  A  bounty  which  is  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugar, 
and  which  raises  the  price  of  all  sugar  in  the  home  market  about 
6s.  per  cwt.  above  its  natural  price. 

II.  A  high  duty,  10«.  per  cwt.  above  what  is  paid  from  the  West 
Indies^  imposed  on  si^ar  the  produce  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India. 

III.  Prohibitory  duties  oi\  sugar  grown  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
workL 

Thus  we  see  the  cruel  system  pursued  in  the  British  West  Indies 
requires  to  be  supported  by  a  bounty,  paid  by  the  people  of  England, 
and  to  be  protected,  not  only  from  the  conlpetition  of  the  produce 
of  free  hdx>ur,  but  also  from  that  of  milder  systems  of  slave  labour. 
The  evils  of  these  prohibiting  systems,  imposed  for  the  protection 
of  the  slave  coltivation  of  the  West  Indies,  do  not  end  there ; 
they  cramp  ^e  commerce  and  bind  down  the  energies  of  this 
ooantry ;  to  the  general  prosperity  of  which  there  are  two  excep- 
lioiM— the  West  Indies  mad  Ireland.    In  its  general  high  charader 
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there  are  two  dark  stains — the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
condition  of  the  population  of  Ireland  !  The  same  chains  which 
were  forged  to  secure  the  bondage  of  the  slaves,  also  bind  down  the 
energies  and  prevent  the  prosperity  of  Ireland !  The  same  remedy 
will  relieve  them  both !  They  need  no  other  cure  than  the  general 
remonstrance  of  the  people  of  England  against  the  sacrifices  they 
are  compelled  to  make  to  keep  both  these  evils  in  existence. 

The  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  competition  of 
free  labour,  would  introduce  improved  systems  into  our  West  India 
colonies  5  would  gradually  improve  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  and 
finally  extinguish  slavery  itself  -,  when  these  colonies,  enjoying  their 
natural  advantages,  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  any  other 
country.  ♦ 

The  unrestricted  commerce  of  the  world  would  give  employment 
to  Ireland;  her  population  would  then  exchange  idleness  and 
rags  for  industry  and  comfort  3  her  fine  streams,  now  wasting  their 
powers,  would  give  motion  to  numerous  manufactories  5  her  grain 
and  provisions,  now  compelled  to  seek  a  market  in  other  countries^ 
would  then  find  ample  demand  amongst  her  own  improved  popu- 
lation. 

Injustice  and  cruelty  may,  in  some  cases^  flourish  for  a  time ;  but 
the  present  state  of  slavery  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  position,  that 
an  all-wise  Creator  has  made  it  the  interest  of  every  man  to  do  right  -, 
that  whatever  is  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity,  must  be  equally 
contrary  to  sound  policy  3  that  interest  and  duty  are  indissolubly 
bound  together.  But  admitting  these  positions  in  the  abstract, 
there  are  many  well-meaning,  though  mistaken  advocates  of  the 
oppressed  sons  of  Africa,  who,  in  practice,  attempt  to  separate  them. 
They  are  so  desirous  that  their  motives  for  the  removal  of  enormous 
evils  should  be  pure,  and  unmixed  with  every  other  consideration, 
that  they  continue,  without  remonstrance,  to  contribute,  by  means 
of  the  bounty  on  sugar  cultivated  by  slaves,  towards  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  those  enormities  which  they  condenm 
and  deplore. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  this  part  of  the  question  should  be 
rightly  understood,  before  any  facts  illustrative  of  the  impolicy  of 
slavery,  or  any  arguments  drawn  from  them  can  be  availing  3  for 
so  long  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  humanity  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  and  thereby  enable  others  to  do  wrong, 
whose  interest  God  has  made  it  to  do  right  3  so  long  as  they  make 
sacrifices  which  tend  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
to  counteract  the  decrees  of  heaven ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their 
conduct  will  have  a  more  powerful  effect  than  thdr  words.  Whilst 
benevolent  men  are  the  advocates  of  such  a  course,  how  can  we  . 
wonder  that  the  short-sighted  policy  of  individuals,  or  of  nations, 
should  reject,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  all  considerations  of 
benevolence  and  humanity  !    What  infiituatioQ  couU  have  intitH 
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doced'into  the  mindB  of  the  Europeans,  the  destruction  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  re-people  those  islands, 
at  an  enormous  expense,  from  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  And  what  infa- 
tuation must  it  have  been  that  would  reject  sugar,  if  produced  by 
the  labour  of  the  African  on  his  native  soil ;  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  bounty  on  the  produce  of  his  labour,  when  converted  into  a 
slave,  and  forced  to  cultivate  the  exhausted  soils  of  our  West  India 
islands  !  Such  m  truly  the  state  of  things ;  for,  after  condemning 
and  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade,  we  are  stiU  supporting,  with 
enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices,  the  remnant  of  our  wickedness  and 
foDy! 

Had  commerce  been  carried  on  with  enlarged  and  enlightened 
views  of  sdf-interest,  and  especially  if  united  with  motives  of  bene- 
volence and  humanity,  how  would  knowledge  and  civilization  have 
marked  the  steps  of  Europeans,  and  have  been  extended  from  the 
coasts  to  the  interior  of  A^ica  !  Instead  of  which,  we  have  spread 
barbarism  and  desolation  on  her  coasts,  and  thereby  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  our  intercourse  with  the  more  civilized  interior ! 
Had  these  views  and  these  motives  characterized  our  intercourse 
with  India,  how  would  darkness,  ignorance,  and  idolatry,  have  been 
disappearing  amongst  her  vast  population  !  Had  we  promoted  an 
intercourse  by  the  exchange  of  thc^  things  which  would  have  spread 
mutual  benefit  and  comfort :  with  Africa,  instead  of  exchanging 
'powder,  ball,  and  brandy,*  (instruments  of  destruction,)  on  the  one 
hand,  for  '  men,  women,  and  children,'  and  by  them  introducing  a 
deadly,  poisonous,  cramping,  and  enervating  system  on  the  other : 
with  India,  instead  of  extracting  an  enormous  revenue  by  means 
of  oppressive  taxation  ;*  then  might  we,  at  this  day,  have  been  ex- 
changing the  produce  of  a  vastly  extended  manufiicturing  industry, 
for  the  cheap  productions  of  voluntary  labour  on  the  fertile  soils  of 
Africa  and  India«. 

Let  us  look  at  the  map  of  the  world.  We  know  that  sugar  can 
be  produced,  at  least,  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  the  equator ;  we 
know  also,  that  an  acre  of  good  land,  in  those  climates,  will  produce  as 
many  pounds  of  sugar  as  our  land  does  of  wheat ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  duty,  sugar  might  be  nearly  as  cheap  and  as  plentiful  as 
wheat.  Who,  then,  can  sufficiently  condemn  a  policy  which,  holding 
in  chains  of  bonda^  700,000  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  which,  for 
the  sake  of  upholding  this  oppressive  and  wicked  system,  confines 
U»  to  a  few  little  islands  for  our  supply  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  all  foreign  productions }  Who  can  sufficiently 
condemn  a  policy  which,  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  to  tliese  poor 
miserable  beings  the  few  things  with  which  their  masters  may  choose 

•  Salt  b  a  monopoly  of  the  Company,  and  sold  at  about  12/.  per  ton ; 
wludi,  in  proportion  to  the  wagfes  of  labour,  is  at  least  four  times  as  heavy 
a  tax  as  that  from  which  tiiis  country  has  lately  been  relieved. 
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to  supply  tbem,  restricts  and  sacrifices  a  natural  eonunerce,  iriA 
tens,  nay  hundreds  of  millions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  whosie 
unrestrained  choice  would  range  through  the  ahnost  ifidefinit^ 
varied  field  of  our  manufacturing  inventions  ! 

The  rapid  extension  of  our  commerce,  since  its  opening  with 
South  America  and  India,  cramped  and  restricted  as  it  still  is,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  show  what  that  extension  might  have  been, 
under  a  conduct  governed  by  liberal  and  enKghtened  views.  We  have 
seen  the  cotton  trade  not  only  giving  fiiU  employment  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  districts  in  England  where  it  is  now  carried  on  ;  but, 
since  the  removal  of  some  absurd  regulations  in  the  last  sesmon  of 
Parliament,  some  branches  of  this  trade  are  extending^  to  Irdand, 
and  presenting  the  best  means  of  improving  and  raising  her  depressed 
population  !  Had  we  employed  the  means  witbtn  o«r  own  power  of 
diffusing  employment,  civilization,  and  comfort,  over  ibe  regions  «f 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  should  long  since  have  received*  in 
return,  employment  and  comfort  for  the  suffering  and  depressed, 
though  generous-minded  population  of  Ireland ! 

Slavery  beine  a  forced  and  unnatural  state  of  society,  can  only 
exist  with  high  prices  of  produce,  and  bec<Hnes  graduaOy  extin- 
guished in  a  competition  with  free  labour.  Thus  we  see  it  gra- 
dually diminishing  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  competition  of  free  labour,  and  where 
slave  labour  is  of  least  value ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  States^ 
as  we  proceed  southward,  where  there  is  less  competition  of  free 
labour,  and  its  profits  increase,  there  we  see  it  in  its  worst  fbrm  j  for, 
in  proportion  to  the  prices  of  produce,  or  the  profits  d  ^  system, 
are  its  oppressions.  The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  been 
compell^  to  support  themselves ;  they  have  neither  had  bounties 
on  their  produce,  nor  the  expenses  of  a  standing  army  paid  by  the 
mother  country.  Their  system  of  treatment  is  more  mfld  ^  diey 
encoiurage  emancipation,  and  have  vast  numbers  of  free  labourers  -,  * 
and  these  are  the  countries  which  are  linderselling  the  British  sugar 
planters  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

With  prices  of  produce  sometimes  so  low  as  not  to  pay  for  the 
importation  of  slaves,  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States 
is  augmented,  by  natural  increase,  about  IS5  per  cent,  in  thirty 
years  ;  whilst,  with  prices  comparatively  high,  and  with  additions 
by  importation,  during  the  same  period,  of  188,785  slaves,  the 
slave  population  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  has  only  increased 
from  260,000  to  345,252,  showing,  when  compared  with  the  United 
States,  a  destruction  or  waste  (^  human  life,  or  a  counteraction  of 
its  tendency  to  increase  of  400,000  in  the  short  period  of  thir^ 
years.  And  this  is  the  country  which,  thirty  years  ago,  only  pio- 
-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  w  ■  - 

*  Free  men  are  variously  employed :  they  somedmo^y  thaagh  asl 
often,  perform  fidd  labour. 
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dnoed  one-tenth  part  of  the  cotton  which  was  then  produced  in  the 
inland  of  Jamaica,  and  which  now  produces  nearly  one  thousand 
times  the  quantity  it  then  did ;  whilst  its  culture  in  Jamaica  has 
been  nearly  abandoned ! 

That  a  system  which  destroys  the  lives  of  400,000  human  beings 
la  one  island  in  thirty  years^  is  desperately  wicked,  whether  it  yields 
profit  or  loss,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  if  these  lives  would  have 
been  worth  50/.  each,  and  nearly  half  of  them  have  actually  been  re- 
placed 1^  purdiase,  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the  country  is  no  less 
than  twenty  millions  in  this  one  island,  and  that  being  only  one« 
half  of  the  West  India  colonies,  wouH  make  the  whole  forty  mil- 
lions, which,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  would  make  2,400,000^.  per 
aimum,  or  15#.  per  cwt.  on  160,000  tons  of  sugar !  !  No  wonder 
that  the  West  Indians  diould  feel  the  enormous  expenses  of  these 
cruelties  press  too  heavily  upon  them  !  No  wonder  that  the  share 
the  country  has  borne  of  the  expenses  of  these  cruelties  is  felt  to  be 
insufikient ;  and  that  they  have  lately  sought  for  further  protection, 
declaring,  that  without  it  they  should  be  ruined !  And  so  they  will, 
by  the  operation  of  the  general  laws,  ordained  by  a  just  and  wise 
Providence,  if  they  continue  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  is  ruinouSji 
and  which  must  ML 

If  the  (fisadvantagee  of  one  system  of  slavery,  as  compared  with 
another  system  of  slavery,  are  so  obvious,  how  much  more  striking 
must  be  the  comparative  advantages  of  free  labour  !  We  have  seen 
ibat  the  cultivation  of  indigo  by  free  labour  in  the  East  Indies,  has 
almost  whc^y  superseded  its  cultivatkm  by  slaves  in  the  Western 
world }  and  this  was  the  only  article  which  could  bear  the  high 
chaiges  of  conveyances  to  Europe  during  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company.  If  the  obstructions  to  our  commerce  with  India 
were  removed,  similar  success  would,  doubUess,  attend  the  culture 
of  sugar  and  cotton.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  pursue  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  completely  established,  that  all  controversy  upon 
it  must  now  be  for  ever  at  rest ;  and  referring  the  reader  to  Hcnlg- 
son*s  Letter  to  Say,  we  shall  only  just  state,  that  the  experiment  €3i 
gradually  raising  slaves  to  the  rimk  of  free  men,  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  the  Britbh  West  Indies  by  Joshua  Steel.  By  the 
substitution  of  hope  of  reward  for  force  and  fear,  by  treating  his 
slaves  as  human  beings,  this  benevolent  individual  stopped  the 
gradual  decrease  in  ninnbers ;  and,  after  following  this  system  for 
the  short  period  of  only  four  years  and  three  months,  he  had  tripled 
the  annual  net  produce  of  his  estate. 

Amongst  all  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  slave  labour,  there  Is 
none  more  extraordinary  than  its  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  soiL 
To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  slave  cultivation, 
either  <^  the  United  States  or  of  the  West  Indies,  the  fact  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  universally  admitted,  as  to  make  any  prooh  unne- 
oeasary.    Wherever  akves  are  need,  the  naaster  never  thhiks  of 
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sparingthem ;  he  has  recourse  to  their  sinews  for  every  thing ;  Cftttk 
are  seldom  introduced,  and  hence  slave  countries  are  behind  all  others 
in  agricultural  improvements.  Our  own  soils  would  wear  out  if 
constantly  cultivated,  even  with  wheat,  with  barley,  or  with  oats. 
But  happily  the  people  of  England  are  not  slaves  1 — they  eat  beef 
and  mutton,  they  wear  wooUen  cloth,  and  leather  shoes.  A  demand 
for  these  articles  promotes  the  introduction  of  cattle,  and  of  green 
crops,  which  manure  and  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  inadequate  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  slaves,  which,  as  stated 
above,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  deterioration  of  the  so3,  has 
also  other  disadvantages.  By  the  amelioration  law  of  Antigua,  the 
planters  are  only  compelled  to  give  to  their  slaves  nine  pints  each  of 
Indian  com  weekly ;  they  are  allowed  about  five  herrings  per  wedc, 
and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  a  greater  quantity  of  com ;  but  why  was 
such  a  law  passed  if  some  did  not  give  them  less  ?  And  what  naust  we 
say  of  acooununity  whidi  would  pass  an  amdioration  law,  and  leave 
the  allowance  so  lamentably  deficient, — not  half  of  ooany  of  our  prison 
allowances,  nor  half  as  much  as  the  slaves  are  allowed  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States !  At  what  price  can  we  expect  to  obtain 
our  sugar,  when  we  attempt  to  extract  labour  by  the  lash  from  such 
half-fed  beings  >  What  sort  of  customers  to  us  can  these  poor 
wretches  be,  whose  clothing  only  costs  15#.  6d.  annually ;  whose 
allowance  of  fish  is  only  about  five  herrings  per  week,  and  of  beef 
01b.  annually } 

Low  prices  of  produce  compel  the  adoption  of  the  best  and  most 
economical  systems  -,  and  improved  treatment  of  slayes  will  stand 
foremost  amongst  them  $  low  prices  of  produce  have  generaUy  been 
beneficial  to  the  slaves,  whilst  high  jnices  have  as  geoerally  been 
injurious  to  them.  High  prices  alone  have  supported  the  destructive 
system  which  has  kept  slavery  in  existence,  for  slavery  can  only 
exist  where  the  population  is  in  a  ratio  greatly  below  the  demand  for 
labour.  In  Jamaica,  we  have  seen  that  the  population  has  been  kept 
down,  and  slavery  has  been  kept  up,  by  the  destructive  system  whidi 
has  prevailed  there ;  were  the  population  as  great  in  proportion  as 
that  of  England,  there  could  exist  no  temptation  to  maintain  it 
Who,  indeed,  in  this  country,  would  ever  think  of  holding  men  in 
slavery  with  a  hope  of  profit  ?  And  what  but  the  waste  of  human 
life  which  has  taken  place  in  the  West  Indies,  has  prevented  a  gra- 
dual approach  to  such  a  state  of  things  there  ?  How  could  such  a 
change  occasion  any  loss  to  the  planters  ?  Wherever  slavery  exists, 
laid  is  of  little  vsdue.  We  seldom  hear  a  planter  speak  of  the 
number  of  his  acres,  but  of  the  number  of  his  slaves.  In  the 
United  States,  land  of  a  worse  quality,  and  more  unfovourably 
Situated,  if  cultivated  by  free  men,  is  worth  more  than  double  tl^ 
price  of  better  land,  in  a  better  situation^  in  the  same  district^  when 
the  land  is  cultivate  by  slaves. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  men,  as  of  any  article,  makea  them 
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bear  a  less  price,  until  at  length  they  become  worth  nothing  as  sale- 
able property ;  but  this  is  no  loss  to  their  master,  for,  by  industry 
and  good  management,  he  will  have  a  great  increase  of  produce^ 
and  probably  of  income  -,  but  even  if  his  income  remains  the  same, 
it  will  have  the  stability  of  landed  income,  instead  of  the  unjust  and 
uncertain  tenure  of  property  in^he  persons  and  lives  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  continuance  of  such  a  system  of  oppression,  of  wicked* 
ness,  of  impolicy,  and  of  folly,  is  aknost  incredible  iuthis  enlightened 
age  of  the  world ;  surely  it  will  be  said,  such  a  system  must  Mi  by 
its  own  weight;  and  so  indeed  it  would,  if  it  were  left  to  itself. 
But  we  have  not  left  it  to  itself;  we  are  already  .paying  in  bounty  to 
keep  up  the  prices  of  sugar,  and  in  establishments  and  armies  to 
keep  the  slaves  in  subjection,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  millions  an« 
nually !  All  this,  we  are  distinctly  told  by  the  planter,  is  not  sufficient. 
Three  millions  more  must  be  given  to  afford  even  moderate  remu- 
neration, which  altogether  would  make  an  expense  to  the  country  of 
seven  pounds  annusdly  for  every  slave  held  in  bondage. 

Great  as  this  pecuniary  sacrifice  is,  it  is  not  all  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  make )  we  are  called  upon  to  support  a  system,  the  effects  of 
which  have  ever  been  to  hinder  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  to 
spread  barbarism  in  its  stead  -,  a  system  every  where  marked  by  the 
destruction  of  the  very  soil,  and  of  every  virtuous  and  moral  feel- 
ing, no  less  in  the  master  than  in  the  slave.  We  are  called  upon 
to  bind  down  the  enet'gies  of  the  country,  and  to  exclude  that  com- 
petition which  would  certainly  destroy  this  wretched  system ;  to 
reject,  when  within  our  power,  the  means  of  giving  employment, 
knowledge,  and  civihzation  to  our  numerous  fellow-subjects  in  India, 
and  of  receiving,  in  return,  emplo3rment  for  the  people  of  Ireland. 

If  this  great  and  glorious  change  from  slavery  to  freedom  was 
attended  both  with  danger  and  with  loss,  who  would  even  then  be 
found  to  advocate  the  continuance  of  slavery  ?  But  when  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  safe,  easy,  and  profitable,  let  us  all  unite  to  de- 
stroy the  monster ;.  and  if,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  probability, 
any  human  being  can  show  that  he  has  been  injured,  let  his  claim 
be  fairly  and  justly,  nay,  liberally  considered  j  through  all  let  us 
remember  to  act  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice.  We  see 
the  deplorable  effects  of  attempting  to  separate  what  God  has  in- 
dissolubly  joined;  the  rejection  of  all  motives  of  humanity  and 
benevolence  from  commercial  transactions,  rends  the  poor  African 
from  his  native  soil ;  the  rejection  of  all  commercial  considerations 
or  motives  of  policy,  from  acts  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  leads 
his  well-meaning,  though  mistaken  advocates,  to  pay  without  re- 
monstrance the  bounty  which  enables  his  oppressor  still  to  hold  him 
in  bondage  !  Do  not  these  things  caU  for  investigation ;  and  can 
any  individual,  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country, 
or  in  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  refuse  to  examine 
whether  they  are  true  ?     When  the  facts  of  the  case  are  laid  before 
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the  country,  it  will  remain  for  it  to  choose  its  course ;  and  if  that 
choice  shall  be  voluntarily  to  tax  itself  with  the  expense  of  support- 
ing these  enormous  evils,  who  that  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
just  and  all-powerful  God,  will  not  tremble  for  its  fate  !I 

Remarks  on  the  probable  extension  qfour  Commerce. 
The  object  of  commerce  being  to  make  those  exchanges  of  the 
])roducts  of  manufacturing  or  agricultural  industry,  which  diftrenee 
of  climate,  soil,  or  other  circumstances  renders  advantageous ;  such 
exchatage  will  be  most  extensive  and  beneficial  between  countries 
where  those  are  most  varied. 

Sugar  and  cotton  being  the  great  productions  of  warm  climated, 
must  consequently  be  the  great  objects  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  this  country  or  Ireland  have  no  disinclination  to 
consume  sugar  if  they  can  obtain  it  3  it  is  estimated,  that  many 
individiials  do  consume  80lb.  per  annum,  being  about  five  times  as 
much  as  our  average  consumption  fbr  each  inmvldual  In  the  British 
Empire.  If  the  duties  oh  sugar  were  reduced  as  the  constunption 
lYicreased,  the  revenue  Would  sustain  no  loss.  If  the  consumptioa 
was  fbur  times  as  great,  the  rate  of  duty  might  be  reduced  to  one^ 
fburth  $  and  then,  with  a  free  trade,  we  might  have  brown  sugar  at 
dd.  per  pound. 

No  objection  anywhere  exists  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  use 
of  British  manufiEu:tures^  which  are,  with  little  exception^  cheaper 
than  those  of  any  other  country  -,  and  it  is  shown,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Liverpool  East  India  Association,  that  if  the  duty  on  sugar  was 
removed^  a  Native  of  India  would  be  able  to  procure  five  pieces  of 
calico  in  return  for  the  sugar  which  his  labour^  if  applied  to  its  cul- 
tivation, would  produce  in  the  time  which  would  b6  occupied  in 
manuiiEu;turing  one  piece  of  such  calico  -,  but  the  high  duty  on  the 
sugar  to  be  received  in  payment  prevents  the  sale  of  the  goods  as 
e£fectuallv  as  a  duty  laid  on  their  export.  The  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  especially  that  of  the'  cotton  districts,  is  noW  generaUy 
well  employed.  And  Great  Britain  having  about  double  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  it  b  fair  to  calculate,  that  one-half  more  added  to 
our  present  foreign  conunerce,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  employ- 
ment to  Ireland. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  such  increase  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  facts : 

I.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  is  about 
160,000,000  of  pounds  annually. 

II.  If  one-half  that  quantity  is  consumed  at  home,  it  will  be  41b. 
for  every  individual ;  and  no  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  poor  in 
England,  and  more  especially  of  Ireland,  will  contend  that  even  all 
our  population  are  sufficiently  clothed. 
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-III.  If  the  population  of  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at 
900,000^000,  and  if  their  habits  were  improved  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  consume  as  much  as  the  population  of  the  British  dominions^  it 
would  amount  to  about  twenty-three  times  the  extent  of  our  present 
manufactures  5  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  look  to  such  an 
increase,  as  one-hundredth  part  of  it  would  answer  our  present 
purpose. 

IV.  If  the  population  of  our  Eastern  dominions  took  from  us 
half-a-pound  weight  each  of  cottdn  goods,  being  only  one-eighth 
part  of  the  rate  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  enough 
to  give  ample  employment  to  Ireland. 

It  may  truly  be  remarked^  that  the  crimes  and  devastations  of 
ages  catmot  be  repaired  at  once,  and  that  ages  may  still  elapse 
before  Africa  is  restored  to  the  state  in  which  European  commerce 
found  ber  1  though  this  may  be  true^  it  is  no  argument  against 
makiog  a  beginning.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  that  our  com^^ 
merce  with  China  is  still  restricted  by  the  Company's  charter ;  with 
India,  by  absurd  regulations,  which  prevent  Englishmen  settling 
there.i  and,  until  lately,  with  South  America,  by  its  being  under  the 
dooiinion  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the  greatest  qf  all  obitru^tioni 
to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  are  the  effects  ^  the  deoastatitm 
made  to  procure  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  the  sacrifices  we 
.are  now  making  to  stqyport  the  system  qf  slave  cultivation  in  the 
West  Indies!!! 


SoitHBl*  ON   THS   BeATA   O^  TotTSSAiNT  L*Ot7TARtlTaB. 

His  weary  warfare  done,  his  woes  fbrgot, 

Freedom  !  thy  son,  oppressed  so  long,  is  free : 
He  seeks  the  realms  where  tyranny  is  not, 

And  those  shall  hail  him  who  have  died  for  thee  1 
Immortal  Tell  !  receive  a  soul  like  thine. 

Who  scorn'd  obedience  to  usurp'd  command : 
Who  rose  a  giant  from  a  sphere  indign. 

To  tear  the  rod  from  proud  oppression's  hand. 
Alas !  no  victor-wreaths  enson*d  his  brow. 

But  freedom  long  his  hapless  fate  shall  mourh  j 
Her  holy  tears  shall  nurse  the  laurel-bough. 

Whose  green  leaves  grace  his  consecrated  iirn. 
Nursed  by  these  tears,  that  bough  shall  rise  sublime. 
And  bloom  triumphant  'mid  the  wrecks  of  time  I 

T.  OfcNT. 
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Injustice  to  the  Madras  Army — Fees  on  Commissions 
THRICE  Paid. 

Ta  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Byderahad,  July  1,  1^27. 

Sir, — ^Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  you  concerning  the 
ruinous  expense  of  the  dress  of  the  officers  of  the  Madras  ^frmy,  and 
as  that  communication  was  attended  to,  and  your  exertions  in  pre- 
vention of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  evil  successful,  I  again  trou- 
hle  you.  By  the  way,  I  may  observe,  that  the  Madras  Government 
has  never  published  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  forbidding 
future  changes  of  the  dress  of  European  officers  '  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Court,*  and  that  my  first  knowledge  of  it  came 
from  a  copy  of  the  order,  (which  is  stated  to  be  applicable  to  all  the 
Presidencies,)  in  a  letter  by  the  Court  directed  to  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment/and by  it  published. 

The  first  subject  which  I  bring  to  your  present  notice  is  the  fees 
upon  miUtary  commissions.  By  the  existing  orders  of  the  Madras 
Government,  any  officer  who  may  obtain  above  one  month's  back 
rank,  is  obliged  anew  to  pay  for  his  commission  in  the  Company's, 
though  not  in  the  King's  service ;  for  the  King's  oommisaion  is 
antedated  without  any. additional  fee.     For  example : 

Ut  Infantry. — Captain  A.  dies  at  Madras  on  the  4th  April  2  Se- 
nior Lieutenant  Z.,  the  Senior  Ensign  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lioi- 
tenant,  and  the  Cadet  posted  to  the  corps  as  Ensign  by  the  caanaJity, 
pay  severally  for  a  Company's  commission.  Subsequently,  official 
accounts  are  received  of  the  death  of  Captain  B.  of  the  same  oorps, 
at  the  Isle  of  Francci  pn  the  3d  March  :  Z.,  and  the  other  officers, 
respectively  obtaining  an  antedate  to  their  rank,  pay  a  second  time 
for  a  Company's  commission.  Captain  C,  (it  afterwards  appears) 
died  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  2d  February.  All  pay  a  third 
time  for  a  Company's  commission.  The  retirement  of  Captain  D.  on 
the  1st  January,  in  Europe,  gives  birth  to  a  fourth  payment  This 
is  not  a  case  of  mere  possibility,  but  one  of  every-day  occurrence. 
I  myself  paid  for  three  commissions  of  the  same  rank  upon  entering 
the  servke,  though  I  gained  no  pecuniary,  and,  I  may  say,  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  by  my  back  rank.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
promotion  of  an  officer,  with  two  dates  to  his  rank,  appears  in  the 
same  general  orders  -,  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  put  an  additional 
fee  into  the  pocket  of  the  Military  Secretary  to  Government,  the 
person  officially  announced  to  be  entitled  to  the  profits  of  this 
licensed  extortion.  At  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  a  (Commission  of  each 
rank.  Company's  and  King's,  is  only  once  paid  for. 

•  The  8ub}cct'8  grief  comes  through  commissions  which  compel  from  each  mao 
the  sixth  part  of  bis  substance,  to  be  levied  wttbont  delay.'— J/nt.  r///. 

•  Is  there  a  precedent  for  this  commission  ?  I  believe  not  any.*— i/«».  VIII, 
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The  next  point  I  bring  to  your  notice  is  the  payment  of  the  sub- 
sidiary troops  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam.  They  are  paid  in  Cha- 
lony  or  Nizam*s  rupees^  at  the  regulated  exchange  of  111  Chalony 
rupees  for  100  Company's  or  Arcot  rupees.  This  regulation,  framed 
about  twenty  years  ago,  was  doubtless  then  fair  and  equitable.  Since 
that  period,  however,  owing  to  bad  government,  the  Nizam's  rup^ 
has  been  gradually  deteriorated  -y  so  that,  at  present,  the  real  value 
of  the  Nizam's  rupee  is  at  least  10  j)er  cent,  below  the  standard 
value.  Arcot  rupees  will  always  secure,  from  the  money-changers 
of  Hyderabad,  Tor  8  per  cent,  beyond  the  regulated  exchange.  The 
money-changer  has  afterwards  to  make  his  own  profit.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  coin  exceeding  in  real  value  its  standard  value,  and  there- 
fore the  difference  given  by  the  money-changer  must  arise  from  the 
debasement  of  the  Nizam's  rupee.  It  is  not  that  the  Arcot  rupee  is 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  that 
the  Nizam's  rupee  is  less  so,  to  an  amount  beyond  the  difference 
given  by  the  money-changer.  But  to  put  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt, 
Uie  Nizam's  rupee  was  assayed  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  by  order 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  was  then  found  to  be  deteriorated  9  per  cent, 
below  its  standard  value.  In  consequence,  an  order  was  published 
by  the  Bombay  Government,  that,  when  the  troops  under  that  Pre- 
sidency were  paid  in  Chalony  rupees,  they  should  be  issued  at  the 
rate  of  120  Chalony  for  100  Company's  rupees ;  therefore,  if  a 
Madras  corps  happened  to  be  paid  in  Nizam's  rupees,  at  the  same 
sta^n  with  a  Bombay  corps,  the  Madras  corps  would  receive  9  per 
cent,  lees  than  the  Bombay  corps.  A  proposal  to  pass  to  troops  in 
England  the  shilling  as  thirteen  pence  would  be  thought  monstrous ; 
yet  the  British  troops  under  the  Madras  Presidmcy  subsidized  by 
the  Nizam>  are  paid  in  a  more  disadvantageous  proportion. 

BiHs  upon  Madras  bear  a  nominal  premium,  Varying  from  2  to 
8  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Madras,  though  they  are  really  at  a  dis- 
count. This  varying  difference  (a  difference,  however,  always 
really  in  fevour  of  Hyderabad,  though  nominally  against  it)  arises 
from  the  more  or  less  facility  afforded  to  those  with  the  command 
of  money  of  obtaining  Government  bills,  making  subscriptions  to 
loans,  &c.  in  Nizam's  rupees  at  the  regulated  exchange.  In  Go- 
vernment Idans  neat  sums  seldom  under  1000  rupees  each,  are 
alone  taken  in  subscription.  All  who  have  the  command  of  money, 
upon  these  occasions,  bring  their  Madras  bills  into  the  market,  sell 
them  at  a  forfeit,  purchase  into  the  loan,  sell  out  again  at  Madras 
or  Calcutta,  and  repeat  the  operation. 

It  might  at  least  be  said  of  Robin  Hood,  that  he  robbed  the 
rich  to  pay  the  poor ;  but  here  contributions  are  raised  from  the 
poor  for  the  profit  of  the  rich. 

From  the  excessive  difference  between  the  regulated  and  the 
market  exchange,  arise  moral  consequences  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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}8t^  Tbe  temptation  of  exorbitant  profit  to  officers  in  the  C3om- 
paBy*9  Service,  pivil  or  militaryj  with  the  command  of  money  by 
trafficing  in  the  es^cbange.  Those  who  are  moat  likely  to  be  led 
into  evil,  if  not  delivered  from  temptation,  are  the  most  es^posed  tp 
\t^  viE.  paymasters  and  pfficers  of  the  Commissariat* 
^9d.  The  ease  with  which  the  poorer  classes  of  the  milltafy,  the 
younger  officers  of  the  army,  obtain  ruinous  advances  of  money. 
There  is  at  this  station  a  particularly  notorious  shroflf  or  money- 
trader.  This  man  willingly  advances  from  1000  to  1500  rupees,  in 
Nizam's  rupees,  at  the  regulated  exchange,  to  officers  whose  mon^ly 
pay  does  not  exceed  250  rupees.  He  is  repaid  by  monthly  install 
ments,  say  of  100  rupees  per  mensem,  and  till  the  whole  debt  is 
cleared,  he  requires  2  per  cent,  per  mensem  for  the  sum  due  to  him. 
He  Airther  requires  thkt  the  instalments  shall  be  paid  in  Govern- 
ment bills,  at  the  regulated  exchange.  Now,  taking  the  average 
diflRerence  between  the  regulated  and  market  exchange  to  be  4  per 
cent.,  he  receives  6  per  cent,  per  mensem,  or  7^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
iimple  interest,  for  all  sums  he  advances  $  but  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  compound  interest  upon  the  interest  he  receives 
monthly,  the  sum  becomes  more  excessive.  Throughout  the  world, 
men  living  from  hand  to  mouth  are  improvident,  and  pretty  nearly 
fbUow  the  advice  of  a  classical  lover  to  his  mistress  i 

*  Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero.' 

Those  who  are  in  the  most  need  have,  generally  spealdng,  die  least 
credit;  and  did  not  the  exorbitancy  of  the  interest,  open  and  covert, 
more  than  balance  to  the  sowkar  all  risk  from  the  death  or 
nnpunctual  payment  of  his  debtors,  upon  a  proposed  loan,  however 
litde  a  '  oarpe  diem*  jnan  might  think  of  Ihe  '  postera  dies'  of  pay- 
ment, I  venture  to  assert,  he  would  not  be  foimd  to  be  the  quam 
minimum  credulus. 

The  second  evil  to  which  I  have  adverted,  viz,  the  ruinous  advances 
to  young  officers  by  the  sowkars,  is  much  more  widely  extendttl 
than  you  will  readily  imagine.  I  have  no  hesitatbn  in  stating  aa 
my  belief,  (though,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  matter  difficult  of  proof,) 
thai  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  army  at  this 
station  owe  money  to  the  sowkars.  I  vouch.  Sir,  to  you,  person- 
ally, for  the  truth  of  the  &cts  I  have  stated. 

With  admiration  at  your  unwearied  and  unrclaxed  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  right,  I  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant, 

A  Madbas  Officss. 
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[The  fbllowiiig  PvoiMctuB  having  heen  tranimitted  to  ns  by  Mr.  WiHwm 
HutlBwiD,  apGompaDied  by  4  request  tUa(  we  if ouW  mak^  ft  knowD  to  t)ie  pqbliq 
in  any  way  tlMit  wf  mght  consider  proper,  we  cavmot  n^ofe  pffecti^ally  coim^ly 
with  this  request  than  by  giving  it  a  place  in  tbe  body  of  our  Wofk.] 

Ih^$pe€tu9  of  a  Plqnfor  Transiting  and  Publishing  *apft  interesting 
and  vqluabie  WQrks  &n  ^c^tern  History,  S(iience,  and  Belles-; 
Lettres  as  are  sHll  in  MS-  in  the  Libraries  of  the  UniperMH^»»  tbf 
British  Mnsemn,  tmd  the  East  India  House,  and  in  other  Collefi- 
tionss  in  Asw  and  4fri€a  as  weil  as  in  E^rQpe^  ^ndfqr  pror 
viding  Funds  to  carry  this  object  into  execution. 

P^THpIf : 
His  Most  Excellent  Majesty  King  (xeorge  JV. 
Vice-Patrons  : 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Hia  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
Hia  RoYsl  Highness  tl|c  Duke  of  Gloucester,  PlnM^pallov  of  the  Uuiv^i^  of 

Cambridge. 
Hia  Royal  Highqess  Prinpe  I^eopold  of  3axe  Coburg. 
Hia  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbunr. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  High  Chancelkir. 


The  Most  Npl))e  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  S^te  fpr  the  Home 

Department. 

The  Right  If  on.  Lord  W.  H.  C.  Bentinck,  G.C.B.,  Governor-General  pf  Indh|. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Goderich,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  Williams  Wynn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  Right  Hon.  S.  R.  Lusl^ington,  Governor  of  Madras. 
M^or-General  Sir  E.  Barnes,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
Major-General  Sir  John  Malcohn,  G.C.B.,  Governor  of  Bombay. 
)1.  T.  Colebropke,  ^.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatip  Society  of  QrcfU  Britatp 

and  Ireland,  ' 

1 .  The  extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  Orient^  MSS.  ivbich 
are  deposited  in  our  public  and  private  librarie^^^  have  lopg  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  of  this  and  other  countries  j  and  it  has 
be^i  suggested  that  spme  n^eans^  ofifering  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success^  may  b(3  devised^  by  wl4cb  tbe  public  may  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  ail  that  is  valuable  in  Eastern  literature^  and  an  oppor- 
tunity be  presented  for  showing  tbat  this  country  is  not  backward 
in  contributing  to  tbe  advancement  of  Oriental  learning,  in  which 
she  has  long  held  the  foremost  rank.  The  interesting  relations^ 
moreover,  in  which  this  country  stands  with  the  East,  affording  as 
they  do  the  best  opportunities  for  carrying  such  a  project  into  e&ct, 
and  at  the  same  time  promising  both  to  England  and  its  Eastern 
possessions  the  most  beneficial  results,  may  be  mentioned  as  addi- 
tional motives  for  engaging  in  such  an  undertaking. 

9.  The  advantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  a  more  extensive 
ookivation  of  Oriental  literature  in  this  country  may  be  considere4 
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as  applicable  to  biblical  criticism^  ecclesiastical  and  general  history, 
biography^  belles-lettres,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  geography. 

3.  With  reference  to  biblical  criticism  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
we  know  that  our  Scriptures,  particularly  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, abound  in  modes  of  expression,  and  allusions  to  customs, 
in  many  cases  imperfectly  understood  in  Euro^  but  still  prevail- 
ing in  the  East.  That  light  confessedly  derived  from  the  Arahic  uid 
other  sister  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  has  been  thrown  on  the  text  ctf 
Scripture  by  the  Rabbinical  and  other  commentators,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  yet  volumes  on  Arabic  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  more  an- 
cient productions  of  the  Aralnan  poets,  which  approach  most  nearly 
in  style  and  sentiments  to  some  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  still  lie 
in  MS.  in  our  libraries,  either  entirely  neglected,  or  at  best  acces- 
sible to  few. 

4.  In  the  Syruc  language,  which  approximates  still  nearer  than 
the  Arabic  to  the  Hebrew  in  its  form  and  modes  of  expression, 
there  are  in  our  libraries  unpublished  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
and  even  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  written  by  the  Bishops 
and  other  learned  members  of  the  Oriental  churches  j  together 
with  MS.  works  of  the  greatest  value  to  divines,  on  ecclesiastical 
history  and  divinity,  composed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  churches.  The  collection  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Kich,  now 
placed  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  con- 
tains perhaps  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  now 
in  existence^  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  biblical  criti- 
cism that  a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  and  published. 

5.  Perhaps  no  people  possess  more  extensive  stores  of  history, 
biography,  and  polite  literature,  than  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The 
accounts  which  their  historical  and  biographical  works  contain  of 
their  own  and  the  surrounding  countries,  are  necessarily  the  only 
sources  fVom  which  information  can  be  obtained  relative  to  the 
history  of  those  regions,  and  of  the  extraordinary  persons  to  whom 
they  have  given  birth.  Their  histories  of  the  Crusades  in  particular, 
which  furnish  the  most  authentic  details  on  this  interesting  subject, 
will  always  amuse  and  instruct  the  general  reader,  while  they  fur- 
nish materials  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  historian.  In  pohte 
literature,  and  especially  in  works  of  fiction,  they  have  perhaps 
never  been  excelled,  and  in  studying  such  of  their  works  in  belles- 
lettres  as  have  been  already  printed  in  any  European  language,  re- 
gret must  be  felt  that  few  of  these  books,  which  are  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  afford  us  pleasure,  have  been  translated. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  our  present  superiority  over  Asia  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  inquiring  mind  to 
recur  to  the  sources  from  whence  we  derived  the  first  elements  of 
our  knowledge.  In  this  respect,  Asia  mfust  be  recognized  as  the 
elder  sister  and  instructress  of  Europe  -,  and  although  the  hordes  of 
barbarians,  which  poured  forth  like  a  torrent  ^m  her  north-western 
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r^onSy  effectually  extinguished  the  light  which  she  at  first  im- 
pmed,  yet  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mohammedan  courts  of  Cordova, 
Grenada,  and  Seville,  for  its  restoration,  as  it  is  to  them  that  Europe 
owes  the  rudiments  ci  many  of  her  now  highly  cultivated  arts  and 
sciences. 

7*  From  Asiatic  works  on  the  mathematics  and  medicine,  perhaps 
much  light  is  not  now  to  be  expected.  To  trace  the  progress  of 
these  sciences,  however,  under  the  Caliphat,  when  science  had  de- 
clined among  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  philoso- 
pher. And  as  many  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  authors 
were  translated  into  Arabic  under  the  patronage  of  the  court  of 
Bagdad,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  long-lost  Greek  works  may 
be  discovered  in  an  Arabian  dress,  as  was  the  case  with  the  treatise 
on  Conic  Sections  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  brought  to  Europe  by 
Gdius,  and  translated  by  Halley. 

8.  From  the  mercantile  character  of  the  Arabs,  foreign  countries 
were  explored,  and  conmiercial  establishments  formed  by  them,  at 
an  early  period  of  their  history ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  accounts 
of  their  travels  may  be  discovered,  not  less  interesting*  than  those 
of  Ibn  Batuta,  noticed  by  Mr.  Buckhardt,  and  of  which  some  speci- 
mens have  been  published  by  Kosegarten  and  Apetz,  or  of  the  two 
Mohammedans  who  visited  India  and  China  in  the  ninth  century, 
translated  and  published  by  the  learned  Renaudot. 

9.  But  while  the  literature  of  the  East  in  general  is  highly  worthy 
of  our  notice,  that  of  British  India  has  an  especial  claim  to  our  re^ 
eard.  The  possession  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
history,  geography,  statistics,  laws,  and  usages  of  that  portion  of  our 
empire,  must  be  productive  of  good  both  to  the  governors  and  the 
governed  ;  and  to  procure  means  for  obtaining  information  on  these 
subjects  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  this  prospectus. 

10.  The  object  proposed  is,  to  publish,  free  of  expense  to  the 
authors,  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  such  works  in  the 
Oriental  languages  as  a  Committee  of  Orientalists  already  appointed 
shall  approve.  These  translations  are  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
original  text,  and  such  illustrations  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 
By  the  publication  of  the  original  text  it  is  intended  to  multiply 
copies  of  such  works  as  are  scarce,  and  tc  furnish  students  at  a 
moderate  expense  with  correct  copies  of  the  best  Asiatic  works,  to 
which  they  might  not  otherwise  have  access. 

11.  It  is  not  intended  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Conunittee 
to  works  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Syric  languages  j  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  translate  and  publish  standard  and  interesting  works  in 
Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Pali,  Cbgalese,  and  Burmese  5  in  the  languages 
of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  Turkey  5  in  the  Malayan,  and  other  dialects 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  in  the  numerous  dialects  of  Hin- 
doo9tan,  and  the  southern  peninsula  of  India. 
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1%,  If;  oanacit  be  es^pepted  tbfit  tlui  {lubUei^Q  of  Pitimt^l  taiM 
^d  tniiisl^tioiis  can  be  ^ffMed  to  any  coii9idefable  extent  by  tba 
effqrte  of  individu^,  for  uone  but  »  public  bpdy  c^U  cpinmaod  the 
filQd««  or  funiisb  tbe  litunMry  me^n^  n^ona^ary  for  awb  an  under-: 
taking.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
which  was  instituted  for  the  advancement  oi  UriLuLitlijitJ-tuui ,,  t^ 
the  only  body  in  this  country  to  which  the  pubUc  can  look  with  any 
prospect  pf  success  for  the  i^c'omplibhnient  of  such  a  project  ^  atad 
tlie  council  of  that  society  Lave  expressed  tbcir  willingness  to  co- 
pperate  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  it  is  tlie  object  of  this 
prospectus  to  m^H^  kpown.  They  have  subscribed  kri^dy  from 
Jheir  funds  j  have  fecpmmended  a  comqiittce,  cousistiug  of  itwii- 
viduals  veil  l^PQWU  for  their  /.eal  and  attar  muents  in  Eastern  litera- 
ture, tp  auperiutpnd  the  editing,  translating,  and  printing  of  the 
works  that  are  to  be  published  j  and  liave  grants  the  use  of  theii 
house  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  uf  the  committee  : — thtis 
afibrding  the  best  proofs  of  their  readiness  to  promote  the  proposed 
object,  and  the  strongest  guarantee  to  the  public  that  such  works 
as  may  be  recommended  for  publication  will  be  executed  in  a  manner 
that  will  render  ^hem  worthy  of  the  patronage  that  is  now  solicited. 

13.  For  the  purpose  pf  directing  the  attentipn  of  scholars  to  tbe 
literature  of  the  £a3t»  and  encouraging  translations,  the  committee 
will  give  annually,  for  such  worlds  or  portions  of  wprk^  ^a  they 
consider  deserving  of  distinction,  four  rewards  in  nioney,  in  sums  of 
from  50^  to  lOOt.  each,  and  fDur  gold  medals  pf  the  vdue  of  fifteen 
guineas  each,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  are  presented.  Translators,  whose  works  are  approved,  will 
be  eligible  to  either  description  of  reward,  unless  they  expressly 
limit  their  views  to  the  medals.  The  rewards  and  medals 
will  be  conferred  at  the  annual  meeting;  and  success  on  one 
occasion  will  not  disqualify  for  receiving  rewards  or  medals  at  future 
anniversaries.  Any  member  of  tbe  committee  who  sends  a  work 
for  f^proval,  whether  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  reward  or  medal, 
or  merely  to  have  it  printed  at  the  committee's  expense,  is  to  oeaae 
to  act  on  the  committee  until  a  decision  is  come  to  on  his  work. 
LIST  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 
CAairman.— The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Chisdey,  Bart 

n€puiy'Ckairmen,—Sir  O.  T.  Staunton  Bart,  Vice-Pimident  R.  A.  S. 

Sir  £.  H.  East,  Bart,  Af  .P.,  Vice-President  H.  A.  S. 

Sir  A.  Johnston,  Knt,  Vice-President,  R.  A.S. 

Col.  Mark  Wilks,  Vice-President  R.  A.  S. 

Limit-CoL  FitscUrenoe,  Hon.  M.  A.S.  Calcutta. 

COMMITTBB. 

J.  Aitken,  Esq.,  MJ).,  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Society,  Madras. 

The  Rev.  R.  Anderson,  late  Assistant  Professor  of  Oriental  Langfuages  in  the 

Hon.  East  India  Company's  College,  Haileybury. 
B.  O.  Babington,  Esq.,  M.B.,  M.  Lit  Sqc.  Madras. 
Col.  4.  Baillie,  M.P.,  M.A.S.,  CalcutCa. 

The  Rev.  A.  Baird,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  Collegt,  St  Andrews, 
John  Barker,  Esq.,  Consul-General,  Alexandria. 
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TIni  Rer.  J.  Bdglitoii,  Priiioe  of  Wales'i  ItUnd. 

L  Bentley^  Esq^  A.M^  Profeyaor  ol  OrkmUU  T.angmyt,  King'^  CoUflgfy  Aber- 
deen. 

F.  Bernar,  Esq.,  Singapore. 

L4ent-Col.  W.  Blackbume,  late  Resident  at  the  Ckmrt  qf  the  Itijiib  pf  Tai^Qre. 
TheRsT.  A.  3ninttm,D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Upiversity  of  EdiobMrgb* 
The  Rer.  W.  Carey,  DJ>.,  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  &c.  in  the  College  pf  Fort- 

WiUiam,  Calutta. 
R  Qarke,  Bsq.,  M.  tit  Soc.  Madras. 
The  Rer.  B.  Clongh,  Ceylon. 
Sir  J.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  Bengal, 

The  Rer.  D.  Collie,  principal  of  the  Anglo- Chinese  CoUefe.  Mftltoca, 
Sir  Robert  Colquhoun,  Bart,  Kumiiop. 

G.  Colqubonn.  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.  Lit  Soc.  Bombajr* 
(.ieot^k)!.  J.  M.  Coombs,  M.  Lit  Soc.  Madras. 
J.  F.  Daris,  Esq.,  Cantpp. 

Lient-Col.  C.  J.  Doyle,  M.  A.S.  Calcutta, 

Henry  Ellis,  Esq. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.,  M.  Lit  Soc.  Bombay. 

Lieut-CoL  W.  P»rqabar,  late  Ooremor  of  Malaoc«. 

The  Rer.  J.  ForshaU,  AJA^  Keepev  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Muaevm. 

The  Rer.  W.  B.  Fox,  late  Missionanr  in  Ceylon. 

Capt.T.  B.  Gascoyne.  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Society,  Ceylon. 

The  Rer.  Garin  Oibb,  Di).,  Professor  of  Oriental  i«n^ag^  in  the  University 

of  Glasgow. 
Lieut  A.  D.  Crordon.  Examiner  to  the  College  of  Fort- William,  CalpQtta^ 
Terrick  Hamilton,  Eaq, 

G.  C.  Uangbton,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Iste  Professor  of  Hipdoo  Literature  and  the  His- 
tory of  Asia  in  the  Hon.  Cast  India  Company's  College,  l^eybury. 
The  Rer.  E.  Henderson,  D.D. 
J.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.  Lit  Soc.  Madras. 
Richard  Jenkins,  Esq.  M.  A.S.  Calcutta. 
The  Bitr.  A.  Judson,  Rangoon. 
The  f^tv,  H.  G.  Keene,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hindoo«t§|^ 

Literature,  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College,  Haileybury. 
Sir  John  Rennaway,  Bart,  M.  A.  S.  Calcutta. 

lient-Coll  Vansn  Kenedy,  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Society,  Bombay. 
The  Rer.  J.  Ridd,  DJ>.,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages,  Marischal  Coin 

lege,  Aberdeen, 
The  Rer.  W.  KnatchbuU,  D.D.,  Archbi»hop  Laud's  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford. 
The  Rer.  S.  Lee,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Rer.  H.  D.  Leeres,  Constantinople. 
Capt  J.  Low,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Macbride,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  of  Arabic,  and  Principal  of  Mag-r 

dalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
Col.  J.  Macdonald,  Tehermn. 
W.  Marsden,  Esq.,  LL J).,  M.  A.  S.  Cabutta. 
The  Rer.  J.  Marshman,  DJ).,  Serampore. 
The  Rer.  W.  H.  Medhurst,  Batavia. 
Captain  J.  Michael,  Professor  of  Hindoo  Literatwpe  and  the  History  of  Asia  in 

the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  College,  Haileybury. 
Mirza  Ibrahim,  Assistant  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Hon.  East 

India  Company's  College,  Haileybury. 
TTic  Rer.  R.  Kforrison,  D.D.,  Canton. 

The  Rer.  T.  Musgrare,  A.M.,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader  of  Arabic,  Cambricbe. 
The  Rer.  A.  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford. 
Sir  W.  Ousefer,  Knt,  Hon.  M.  A.  S.  Calcutta. 
Lieot  J.  W.  J.Ousdey,  Professor  of  the  AraWo  and  Fenian  Laognagei  in  tlio 

College  of  Fort-William,  Ciflcatt^ 
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T.  P.  Ratt,  Esq.,  A.M.,  Fdloirof  iVinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Hononinr 

Ltbrflriaa  to  the  Britftsb  and  Poraign  BiUe  Societ]r. 
Capt  W.  Price,  Profeasor  of  Hindooatanee  in  the  College  of  Foit-WilUaiii, 

CalcutU. 
sir  T.  Reade,  Consul-General,  Tunis. 
The  Rer.  O.  C.  Renouard,  B.D.,  late  Lord  Almoner*a  Reader  oiArMe,  Cim- 

hridge. 
James  Ross,  Esq.,  M.A.S.,  Calcutta. 
Captain  D.  Ruddell,  Secretory  to  the  College  of  Fort-William,  Cakatfa. 

Salame,  Arabic  Translator  to  the  Colonial  Office.  

Jonathan  Scott,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Shrewsbury. 

J.  Shakeepeaiv  Esq.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  In  the.  Hqa.  East  India 

Company's  Military  Seminary,  Addiscombe. 
The  Rev.  E.  Stallybrass,  Selinginsk. 
Major  C.  Stewart,  late  Professor  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ilindoo«ittiee<  Lite* 

ratnre  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Coltege»  Hailtfybnry. 
Capt.  Taylor,  Political  Agent  at  Bushire. 
The  Rer.  C.  H.  Tbomsen,  Sinffapore. 
Lieut-Col.  J.  Tod,  M.  A.  S.  Calcutta. 

Lieut  H.  Todd,  Examiner  to  the  College  of  Fort-WnHam,  Cdcntla. 
The  Rer.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.D.,  St  John's  College,  Canriirtdge. 
C.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Oriental  Librarian  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Compuny. 
Major  Sir  Henry  Willock,  Teheran. 

H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Secretory  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  CalcbttiC 
5rrr€lcfy.— Mr.  Willtam  Huttmann. 

14.  This  Committee  now  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  publiefbr 
such  pecuniary  aid  as  will  enable  tbem  to  efiFect  the  objedfcs  proposed 
in  this  Prospectus.  The  sums  contribiited  -will  be  apprbpnateil' ex* 
chisively  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  above  detailed,  and  the  accounts 
will  be  examined,  and  a  report  made  annually  to  the  subscribeiv,  of 
the  application  of  the  funds,  by  an  auditor,  who  is  to  be^ele^ted  by 
and  ^om  the  body  of  the  subscribers.  A  report  of  the  progress 
made  in  translating  and  printing  during  the  year  will  also  be  made  to 
the  subscribers  annually^  and  notices  will  be  giren  of  «ucb  works  as 
the  Committee  may  intend  to  print  at  the  expense  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  subscribers.  ITie  first  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers will  be  held  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  tm 
Thursday  the  21st  February,  1828,  al  two  o'ckMsk  p.  h.,  wtai.the 
regulations  for  the  Committee  will  be  determined  on,  and  an  auditor 
be  elected. 

15.  The  terms  of  subscription  proposed  ave>thal;  e¥ery  individaal 
or  institution  subscribing  ten  guineas  or  upwards  annually,  will  be 
entitled  to  one  fine-paper  copy  of  every  work  translated^  pointed, 
and  published  by  the  Committee,  with  the  name  of  the  individual  or 
institution  subscribing,  printed  on  the  back  of  the  title-pnge^  The 
remaining  copies  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  Committee  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  may  consider  most  conducive  to  tbeir  obj^ts^  and  to 
the  advancement  of  Oriental  lit^ature. 

16.  The  Committee  propose  to  open  communications  with  the 
literary  Societies,the  Britbh  Governors  and  Consuls^  and  learned 
individuals  in  Asia  and  Africa,  for  the  purpose  c^  procuring  scarce 
and  valuable  Oriental  MSS.    They  abo  int^  to  commmiknte  with 
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the  Oriental  scholars  in  thia  and  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  Bgfat  texts  and  translations  of  valuable  Oriental  works, 
whidi  may  now  lie  in  MS.  in  public  and  private  libraries ;  and  thus, 
by  every  available  means,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  what  might 
otherwise  be  irrecoverably  lost,  and  to  make  known  original  works 
and  translations,  which  might  otherwise  never  meet  the  public 
eye.  . 

17*  The  Committee  confidently  expect  that  valuable  translations 
win  be  obtained  from  Asia,  as  they  feel  assured  that  many  civil  and 
military  officers  residing  there,  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from 
translating  Oriental  works,  by  their  having  no  opportunity  for  publish- 
iDg  the  result  of  their  labours  in  England.  As  that  opportunity  is 
now  offered,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
improvement  in  the  Asiatic  languages,  and  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
celebrity  in  Europe,  to  make  translations,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  m^uis  of  publication  presented  in  this  prospectus.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  translations  and  subscriptions  from  Asia,  lesuned 
men  in  India,  Ceylon,  Penang,  China,  &c.  will  be  invited  to  form 
themselves  into  corresponding  Conunittees. 

18.  The  willingness  already  evinced  to  further  this  design,  induces 
the  Ci^nmittee  to  entertain  the  most  lively  hopes  of  success.  From 
the  list,  of  distinguished  names  prefixed  and  appended  to  this  pro- 
spectusy  they  have  the  greatest  encouragement  to  proceed,  and  have 
every  reastpin  to  expect  that  the  execution  of  the  plan  will  be  ma- 
terially assisted  by  the  British  Universities. 

19.  it  is  re<|uested,  that  those  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
booome  subscribers  to  the  execution  of  this  plan,  will  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Huttmann,  at 
the  hottse  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  14,  GrafU>n-street,  Bond- 
steet^  London  ;  and  that  they  will  inform  him  where  he  may  draw 
for  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  Subscriptions  will  also  be 
received  by  such  houses  of  agency  as  may  be  nominated  by  the  cor- 
rcspoodiog  Committees  in  Asia. 

Annual  Subscription*  already  promised. 


Hk  Royal  HiglniMB  UieDakeof 
Clav^ce^ 21    0 

His  Royal  Highness  Uie  Duke  of 
Sussex 10  10 

B\»  Roytil  Hfghncss  the  Duke  of 


£  i. 
The  Rt  Hon.  the  Lord  High 

ChaBCtUor 10  10 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  10  10 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds.. .  10  10 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  10  10 


GkMicealar. 10  10  '  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 

His  Royal  Highiwss  PfiDoe  Lbo-  |      shire « 10  10 


poM  of  Saze  Coburg 21 

Ths  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
the  amount  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  anoual  sub- 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland   10  10 

HIa  Grace  the  Duke  ofWellington  10  10 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. .. .  10  10 

The  Marquis  of  Anglesca 10  10 

scriptfoo  to  that  Society 105    0    The  Marquis  Cholmondelcy. ...  10  10 

Hia  Qrmcc  llie  J^rrd  Arcl^ishop  I  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry. .  10  10 

of  Cwiterbiiry .10  10  .  The  Earl  of  Cassilis 10  IQ 
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the  substance  with  more  certainty  ^an  envy  and  degradation  attend 
on  successful  merit. 

'  Let  us  now  examine,  somewhat  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  recently  brought  forward,  (in  Mr.  Adam's  Manifesto,}  the  objec- 
tions urged  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
-  *  To  you,  who  know  my  habits  of  ready  obedience  to  authority,  and 
my  deference  for  its  dictates,  I  need  not  disclaim  any  intention  of 
disrespect  towards  it,  in  the  view  I  take  of  this  interesting  subject  j 
and  having,  as  you  know,  the  good  fortime  to  be  united,  by  the 
ties  of  friendship,  to  two  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  if  I 
honour  their  talents,  respect  their  virtues,  and  appreciate  their 
exertions,  as  most  assuredly  I  do,  may  I  not  claim  from  you,  from 
others,  from  themselves,  the  full  benefit,  in  the  dbcussion  of  such 
a  question,  which  the  intimate  friendship  of  such  men  b  calculated 
to  confer. 

'  It  is  admitted  that  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  are  the  ul- 
timate judges  of  the  conduct  of  every  public  functionary  in  India ; 
and  to  this  constitutional  control  of  public  opinion,  it  is  stated  there 
is  no  objection.  Indeed,  I  should  not  think  there  could  be  mudi. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry  himself,  who  on  these  points  was 
considered  a  Uttle  fastidious,  would  not  have  objected  to  the  com- 
munity of  India  exercising  a  salutary  control  over  the  public  mind 
in  England.  Thus  might  the  community  of  England  express  its 
opinion  on  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  conununity  of  India  pro- 
nouce  at  leisure  on  the  affairs  of  England,  and  as  boUi  parties  would 
necessarily  have  ample  time  to  form  their  judgments,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  avoid  the  errors  to  which  they  are  at  present  so  liable.  The 
utility  of  this  species  of  control  is  readily  acknowledged,  but  not  the 
exercise  of  it,  by  a  community  constituted  as  the  European  society 
of  Indians.  It  may  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  question,  to 
endeavour  to  state,  in  a  few  words  what,  the  strength  of  the  Govem- 
iftent  is,  and  what  are  the  ingredients  of  the  society  over  which  it 
presides.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  powers  intrusted  to  the 
Government,  though  not  arbitrary,  are  ample.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  in  all  questions  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  it 
is  unshackled  in  the  deliberation ;  in  the  event  of  war,  it  fears  no 
check  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  from  the  intervention  of  a  po- 
pular assembly ;  no  subsidies  can  be  withhblden,  the  public  revenue 
is  at  its  disposal.  It  has  at  his  command  a  well-disciplined  army 
devoted  to  its  officers,  and  whose  officers,  if  better  and  more  sacred 
ties  were  weakened,  would  still  be  devoted  to  the  Government,  from 
motives  of  the  most  powerful  self-interest,  by  all  the  hopes  of  an 
early  and  successful  termination  to  an  anxious  and  arduous  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  European  community  in  India  is  composed : 
first,  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Honour- 
able Company ;  secondly,  of  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
seldom  wholly  independent  of  the  Government,  and  in  general  men 
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of  libera]  educadon  ^  thirdly^  of  a  lower  but  vary  small  class  of  men 
of  business^  traders^  and  handicraftsmen.  Is  it  from  the  piiblic  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  soch  a  society^  that  such  a  Crovernment 
can  entertain  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehension?  Is  it  from 
such  elements  that  opposition  can  arise^  or  resistance  be  ofifered 
to  its  authority  ?  It  is  precisely  because  the  Government  neces- 
sarily controls  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of  so  large  a  portron  of 
our  Indian  society,  that  its  influence  can  never  cease  to  be  para- 
moont. 

'  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  reasons  £[>r  which  this  freedom  of  discus- 
^n  is  called  a  mere  mockery,  are  among  those  for  which  the  exer- 
cise of  it  may  be  considered  safe  as  well  as  salutary.  If  the  Govern- 
ment were  less  strong,  were  any  popular  forms  intermixed  with  its 
texture,  then,  indeed,  there  might  be  danger,  lest  fireedom  of  discus- 
non,  by  *  exciting  our  hearts  and  thoughts  to  the  search  and  expec- 
tation of  greatest  and  exactest  things,*  might  lead  to  the  preponderance 
of  those  forms,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  cripple  ^  exercise 
of  salutary  oudiority. 

'  The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  public  opinion  cannot  exercise  an 
Sclent  control,  because  it  cannot  legally  manifest  itself  in  systematic 
opposition  under  constitutional  forms.  Can  Englishmen  require 
to  be  reminded  of  the  certain,  though  gradual  eflPect  produced  by  the 
mere  expression  of  public  sentiments  by  means  of  the  press.  How 
oAen  has  a  Minister  been  deterred  n*om  proposing  an  insidious 
measure,  by  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  exposed,  the  moment 
bis  intentions  were  suspected?  Uow  often  have  such  measures 
been  defeated  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation  being  roused,  and  its  talents 
arrayed  against  them,  not  in  popular  meetings  and  tiunultuary  as- 
semblage, but  by  the  bold  expression  of  its  opinion,  in  open  and 
free  discussion. 

'  If,  then,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govenunent  is  strong 
both  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  in  devotion  of  its  sup^ 
porters,  that  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  resistance 
to  authority,  is  weak,  fi-om  the  nature  of  its  dements,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Government  necessarily  exercise  over  it,  in  addition 
to  the  influence  that  the  expression  of  its  opinion  cannot  be  attended 
with  danger,  may  we  not  presume  that  it  would  be  salutary  ?     The 
^eater  the  extent  of  delegated  power,  the  more  obvious  the  expe- 
diency that  the  exercise  of  it  be  not  wholly  unchecked.     At  the 
distance  at  which  this  Government  is  placed  from  the  controling 
authorities,  unsubjected  to  the  interference  of  any  popular  assembly, 
or  of  any  collective  body  whatever,  what  check  can  be  devised,  but 
that  individuals  be  allowed  freely  to  express  their  sentiments  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press  ?     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 
sentiments  would  not  be  the  sentiments  of  a  body  of  ^^^4  .^^^^auts, 
of  a  body  of  miUtary,  or  of  mercantile  men,  but  of  individuals  >vbo 
liave  not  ceased  to  be  British  subjects,  because  they  are  become 
servants  of  the  Company. 

Orienial  Herald,  roi.ie.  ^^ 
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^^  It  cannot  excite  8uq>ri8e/*  we  are  told,  ^that  doctrinea  80flpe«> 
ciously  presented  to  the  young  and  Inconsiderate,  should  noakea 
powerful  impression,  and  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  habits  of  suhor- 
dination  and  respect  for  their  superiors,  so  essential  to  the  disciphae 
and  efficiency  o£  a  military  body.** 

^  These,  indeed,  would  be  banefiil  effects ;  and  in  a  community,  so 
large  a  portion  of  which  is  composed  of  military  men,  would  more 
than  counterbalance  any  advantages  we  could  anticipate  fh>m  Utte 
cause  producing  them :  but  I  deny  that  they  have  been  produced, 
nor  can  I  admit  the  probability  of  their  being  so.  At  oo  period, 
during  a  service  of  six-and-twenty  years,  do  I  recoDeot  that  the 
principles  of  subordination  were  better  understood,  or  more  in* 
variably  acted  on,  than  at  the  present  moment.  At  no  period  have 
I  observed,  in  the  junior  part  of  the  army,  with  strict  notions  of 
honour  and  manliness,  naore  ready  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  their  supmors.  Hieir  minds,  i  acknowledge,  are  not 
in  a  state  of  torpor.  Is  this  an  evil  >  Is  it  an  evil  to  keep  alive 
those  feeUngs  by  which  a  British  soldier,  at  whatever  distance  from 
his  native  land,  ought  to  be  animated,-^reverence  for  her  institu- 
tions, and  a  lively  hope  of  partaking  of  the  happiness  which  thost 
institutions  are  calculated  to  secure.  If  this  be  oxk  evil,  I  certainlj 
know  not  any  means  more  likely  to  produce  it  ^  none  more  likely  to 
|(eep  alive  such  feelings,  and  to  cherish  such  hopes,  than  that  free 
and  liberal  spirit  of  discussion  which  tells  him  be  haa  not  ceased  to  bs 
an  Englishman, 

*  Nor  need  we  dread  that  a  spirit  of  inquiir,  $md  of  eager  curiosity, 
will  often  lead  him  to  transgress  the  limits  of  military  subordinadon  j 
or  that,  in  the  instances  in  which  it  may  occasionally  do  so,  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  in  recalling  him.  Bvery  soldier,  if  endowed 
with  an  ordinary  share  of  observation,  knows  that,  in  the  pc^tieal 
walk,  he  cannot  take  a  step  without  feeling  that  he  moves  in 
shackles.  When  he  forgets  this  wholesome  lesson,  which  the  ex* 
perience  of  others,  if  not  bi^  owi^  nausl  have  taught  him,  it  is  cas^  tQ 
r^xiind  him  of  it, 

Mf  it  be  unavoidable  sometimes  to  refer  to  a  period,  which  aO  must 
wish  buried  in  oblivion,  instead  of  **  figuring  to  ourselves  the  con* 
sequences  of  an  unrestrained  press  systematically  inflaniing  the  dis* 
contents  which  prevailed  on  the  coast  in  1809,"  may  we  not  picture 
to  ourselves  an  enlightened  press,  assisting  the  Government  io 
(bttowing  the  progress  of  this  spirit  of  discontent.  In  many  instances 
enabling  it  to  check  the  eyil  in  its  origin,  or  at  hsast  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  and  to  aj^ly  an  early,  perhaps  an  effectual  remedy  ?  In  the 
event  of  the  well  disposed  part  of  the  public  not  succeeding  in  cor- 
recting the  evil,  and  in  the  approach  to  a  crisis,  in  which  men  widi 
arms  in  their  bands,  intrusted  to  th^n  for  the  defence  of  the  State, 
should  demand  a  redress  of  their  own  grievances,  measures  whicb, 
io  or^ary  times,  might  bo  ^uettionaUe,  ve  justUSed  by  the  neces- 
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sity  which  creates  them.  What  the  means  are  of  extenrive  com- 
bination, which  the  press  would  have  afforded^  I'am^  I  confess^  at 
a  loss  to  apprehend.  Secrecy  is  the  foundation  of  successful  com- 
bination, and  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  communications^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  press^  would  fticilitate  the  means^  of 
concealment. 

'  A  greater  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered— the  effects  of  a 
Free  Press  on  the  Native  population.  How  to  enlighten  them,  witiio«t 
exciting  their  curiosity  ?  How  to  excite  their  cariosity,  without 
rousing  their  passions  ?  To  direct  their  attention  to  our  literatare, 
and  not  teach  them  how  intimately  it  is  blended  with  our  politics  > 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  institutions,  without 
proving  to  them,  that  *  the  end  of  all  Government  is  the  benefit  of 
the  governed/ — are  problems  difficult  to  be  solved  j  but  not  more  so, 
than  bow  to  sap  the  foundations  of  an  old  and  venerated  superstition, 
by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith ;  and  how 
to. substitute  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  for  the  Shasters  and  the 
Koran,  without  alarming  the  fears,  and  (Usregarding  the  habits  and 
preiudices  of  the  millions  subject  to  our  nue.  As  the  intelligent 
and  respectable  members  of  our  community,  who  in  their  different 
stations,  and  according  to  their  different  faculties,  have  fearlessly 
engaged  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  or  that  of  miracles,  I  know  not  by  what  means  they  hope 
to  effect  their  purpose,  if  not  by  those  of  a  press  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  pregnant  with  whatever  dangers  they  ascribe  to  that 
which  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  disciission  are  anxious  to  in- 
troduce.* 


A  Call  to  the  Court  of  Dibbctors. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  OHental  Herald. 

SiR,-I  suppose  you  are  awara  that  8i^o^*^  !  tw  T^^^m 
Bengi  Nativ^j^^w^ch  w^^^^ 
continue  unbodied — ^that  when  raisea  wy  ^  «««-v,rftU 

aod  promouons  consequent  ^^^^Z.  meet  ^Hh  tbe  sanc^ 
to  revocation,  khotdd  the  a^S*"*"*™^^  aboald  be  tJtepwed  to 
of  the  Court  rf  Directors,  .nd  ^J^  ^ZZ^^r^^' 
descend  to  their  former  nmk  ^  J^j^.  th*t,  as  thew  corp«. 
It  may  be  opined  by  «»J?t^«*^?i    3  only  be  considered  «» 

tempoianly embodied. it w««»^ ^du*y  with  them.  tUl  oompcCeot 

tempozaiily  from  other  coT«  »^^Ued  on  the  strength  of  <»» 
aaSority  should  direct  them  to  ^enrouea  ^ 
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anny.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  the 
confirmation  of  these  regiments  by  the  Court  of  Directors  is  ear- 
nestly desired  by  the  army,  and  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  when 
recently  a  report  was  circulated  and  currently  believed,  that  orders 
had  been  received  for  their  unmediate  reduction,  the  majority  of  the 
army,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  extra  regiments,  were  filled 
with  exultation,  and  have  since  learned  with  r^ret,  that  the  local 
authorities  have  determined  still  to  keep  them  up,  till  the  result  of 
another  rrference  to  the  Court  of  Directors  be  known. 

You  may  think  all  this  somewhat  enigmatical,  but  the  riddle  is 
easily  solved.  I  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  know  on  what  principle 
officers  were  removed  and  posted  to  the  extra  regiments,  for  the 
system  was  never  published  to  the  army,  having  been  found  (it  is 
said)  too  complicated  to  admit  of  explanation.  But  the  result  is^ 
that  the  job  has  been  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  many ;  the  many,  consequently,  are  anxious  for  their 
reduction,  and  the  officers  of  the  extra  regiments,  who  have  suffered 
most,  conceive  it  to  be  peculiarly  unjust  towards  them,  that,  sup- 
posing orders  for  their  reduction  to  have  been  received,  they  shoi^d 
not  have  been  immediately  re-posted  to  their  former  regiments. 
Some,  I  hear,  intend  to  represent  the  matter  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  to  Government.  I  only  marvel  at  their  credulity  or  hardi- 
hood, in  supposing  that  their  representations  will  be  attended  to,  or 
that  they  will  not  in  some  way  be  made  to  suffer  for  what  will 
undoubtedly  be  construed  into  an  act  of  insubordination.  It  is 
wdl  known  that  those  who  must  be  the  channel  of  communi- 
cation are  the  same  who  organised  the  extra  regiments,  and  are 
themselves  deeply  interested  in  supporting  that  organization  i  com- 
plaints, therefore,  will  either  never  be  laid  bdbre  the  higher  powers, 
or  be  fotsified  and  misrepresented. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  arranged  the  posting  of  ofiiceis 
to  those  corps,  that  the  division  of  regiments  into  two  each  had  re- 
cently taken  place,  and  previous  to  the  raising  of  the  extras  not  a 
single  casualty  had  occurred  in  some  of  the  two  new  regiments 
formed  from  one  old  one,  by  the  alternate  removal  of  officers  ;  yet, 
while  one  of  the  two  gained  two  or  more  steps,  the  o^er  did  not 
gain  one  by  the  augmentation,  which  could  not  have  happened  under 
the  operation  of  an  equitable  system  of  removal.  But  what  officer 
will  dare  to  adduce  this  as  an  example  of  glaring  and  unjust  par- 
tiality >  or  who  would  voiture  to  bring  forward  an  instance  of  all  the 
officers  of  a  regiment  being  injured  for  the  sake  of  one  individual,  a 
scion  of  a  noble  family,  holding  an  official  situation  at  the  Presi- 
dency }  Who,  I  ask,  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  bring  forward 
such  instances  of  partiality,  in  a  service  where  every  officer  who  has 
endeavoured  to  expose  injustice  or  represent  grievances,  nu^  be 
considered  as  under  the  shadow  of  an  impending  thunder-i^oud  | 
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and  wfao^  if  necessity  obliges  him  to  be  prudent,  wiD  be  carefiil  to 
shun  the  contact  of  every  object  that  may  elicit  the  latent  flash  ? 

The  press  in  India,  you  well  know,  must  not  give  utterance  to 
the  voice  of  complaint  -,  I  am,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
caning  upon  the  Court  of  Directors,  through  the  mfujiim^  of  the 
'  Oriental  Herald,*  to  afford  protection  to  their  European  officers* 
It  may  be  well  for  them  and  thdr  constituents  to  do  so,  for  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  something  more  may  be  required  irom  those 
officers  than  a  suUen  performance  of  as  much  duty  as  entitles  them 
to  receive  their  monthly  pay.  They  have  hitherto  considered  their 
ri^t  to  rise  by  seniority  as  unalienable,  but  they  find  that  right  is 
merdy  nominal,  while  they  are  allowed  to  be  removed  from  corps 
to  corps  at  the  pleasure  of  interested  individuals.  If  the  Directors 
wish  to  do  justice  to  their  officers,  let  them,  supposing  they  should 
eventually  sanction  the  extra  regiments,  order  them  to  be  officered 
anew,  tho^e  now  serving  with  them  being  previously  remanded  to 
fbeir  <M  corps  5  and  ftirther,  let  them  fix  a  principle  on  which  the 
removals,  then  and  thereaftei^  may  invariably  be  made ;  and  let 
that  principle  be  such,  that  every  officer  may  be  able  to  discover 
whether  jtistice  has  been  done  to  him  in  its  operation* 

I  cannot  see  that  any  serious  objection  could  be  made  to  such  a 
plan  as  the  following  for  the  present  occasion :  The  twelve  senior 
majors  having  been  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonels  for  the  aug- 
mentation, let  the  six  next  senior  be  posted  to  the  new  r^ments, 
and  under  them  successively  the  six  seniors  of  each  grade  of  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  and  ensigns ;  the  vacancies  in  each  grade  being 
fined  up  before  removals  are  made  from  the  next.  This  arrange- 
ment woidd  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  seniority  *,  and  on  being 
completed,  it  would  be  found  that  the  six  senior  officers  of  each 
grade  throughout  the  army  had  been  placed  under  the  six  senior 
majors,  and  the  plan  possesses  that  simplicity  which  would  enable 
every  officer  to  judge  of  the  justness  of  its  appUcation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  only  to  request  that  you  wiU 
not  unnecessarily  delay  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  that  you 
win  endeavour  to  bring  the  subject  of  it  to  the  notice  of  those  con- 
cerned. 

LjI8I7S. 
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The  IbUimiiig  obsenrations  afibrd  a  further  iOustradon  oS  the 
late  commercial  arrangements  with  Siam>  and  explain  different  pr6- 
visions  of  the  treaty. 

The  Siamese  negotiators  could  not  be  persuaded  to  specify, 
either  in  the  5th  or  9th  articles  of  the  treaty,  the  particular  ports 
which  they  would  not  allow  British  vessels  to  visit  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Siamese  Government  desires  to  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  of  preventing  British  vessels  from  entering  those  ports  which 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  visit,  although  it  was  ashamed  to 
avow  this  desire,  after  having  been  assured  that  Siamese  vessels 
and  merchants  might  proceed  to  any  English  country.  It  appears 
to  be  the  object  and  policy  of  Siam,  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
many  other  states,  to  make  the  capital  an  entrepdt  for  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  countrjr,  and  to  discourage  foreign  vessels  from 
proceeding  to  the  provincial  ports,  or  direct  to  the  places  of  growth, 
for  their  cargoes. 

The  6th  article  of  the  treaty  provides  a  more  equitable  mode  than 
what  has  hitherto  obtained  for  Uie  adjustment  of '  any  complamt  of 
suit*  that  British  merchante  may  have  at  Bangkok.  The  Siamese 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  gives  the  latter  a  ri^ht  to  go  himself  and 
seize  the  former,  and  imprison  him,  or  any  ofhis  family,  until  the 
debt  be  discharged.  If,  however,  the  creditor,  when  employed  in 
apprehending  the  debtor,  strike  him,  or  any  of  his  fiunily,  the  debt 
is  immediat^y  cancelled.  Hitherto,  whenever  an  Englkh  trader 
complained  to  the  Phra  Khlang  against  any  p^son  in  nis  debt,  be 
was  asked,  why  he  had  trusted  the  party,  and  told  to  go  himself 
and  imprison  him.  The  mission  saw  an  instance  of  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  Mallock  detaining  the  person  of  a  prince  for  debt.  This  sys- 
tem was,  of  course,  liable  to  many  objections,  and  particularly  ss 
an  attempt  to  seize  a  debtor  might  often  be  the  cause  of  a  serious 
affray  between  the  foreign  trader  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bangkok, 
and  the  rules  detailed  in  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  will  less 
objectionably  provide  for  the  merchant's  security.  The  concluding 
expression,  '  It  will  be  the  merchant's  own  fault,*  refers  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  foreign  traders  demanding  satisfoction  from  the  king, 
for  losses  or  irrecoverable  debts ;  and  as  long  as  the  officers  of  the 
Fhra  Khlang's  department  pointed  out  the  persons  to  whom  only 
the  foreign  trader  could  dispose  of  his  goods,  he  had  a  right  to  look 
to  the  government  for  any  losses  that  he  might  sustain  by  the  ui- 
solvency  or  misconduct  of  such  persons.  But  the  proposed  new 
regulations,  as  they  allow  the  foreign  trader  to  buy  and  sell  ^^^h 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Plm  Khlang*s  department,  will,  w 
course,  render  it  incnmbeott  upon  himself  to  take  care  widi  whoxB 
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he  MMKf  deaL  Brftiib  tmders  ¥rfll  do  tmdl  to  give  no  credit,  or  tt 
JMflt  rery  sparing  and  cautiously,  as  the  Siamese  are  wholly 
igBormnft  of  that  great  mercantile  virtue, — punctuality,  and  are, 
besides,  always  very  averse  to  part  with  money  once  come  into 
their  poseession. 

The  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  opium  into  the  do- 
minions of  Siam  is  of  very  ancient  date,  although,  in  some  reigns, 
it  was  not  so  rigidly  maintained  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  Turpin  says,  in  his  History  of  Siam,  vol.  il.  p.  26^, 
that  omum  in  Siam  was  positively  contraband,  and  that  the  reign- 
ii^  kmg,  in  1T71>  had  sentenced  to  death  several  of  his  subjects 
who  had  transgressed  this  law.  The  penalty  of  late  years  has  been 
forfeiture  of  t^  opium,  with  a  fine  of  eight  times  the  weight  in 
silver,  for  all  opium  found  with  any  person ;  and  sometimes,  parti- 
cularly at  Quecu,  and  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Siam,  the  boat 
and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  cargo  or  property  of  a  trader,  dis- 
covered introducing  ophmi,  have  been  seized  and  confiscated.  The 
clause  r^arding  it,  in  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty,  was  intended, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Siamese  ministers  prohibited  the  intro- 
duction of  opium,  to  fix  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  and  on  as  low 
a  scale  as  possible.  Althou£;h  we  learn  that  opium  may  be  easily 
introduced  and  sold  at  Bangkok,  we  cannot  recommend  any  British 
trader  to  subject  himself  to  the  risk  and  personal  inconvenience  o! 
eonveying  sudi  a  commodity  there« 

The  Siamese  ministers  had  been  in  the  practice  of  opening  all 
English  letters  that  came  into  their  possession,  and  some  dispatches 
of  Uie  envoy,  before  his  arrival  at  Bangkok,  were  so  treated.  Strong 
tepresentations  were  made  of  the  disgrace  and  heinousness  of  such 
a  practice,  and  the  terms  of  the  1 1th  article  are  as  for  as  the  Siamese 
ministers  could  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  this  point.  They  took 
care  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  still  opening  the  letters 
of  an  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  British  Government,  on  the  plea  that 
the  subjects  of  Ava  might  endeavour  to  transmit  incendiary  letters 
htto  Siam,  through  our  territories  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim. 

The  original  Siamese  in  the  10th,  as  well  as  in  the  13th  article  of 
the  treaty,  mentions  that  •  Khek*  and  '  Cheen,*  or  Chinese  only, 
shall  be  allowed  to  travel  into  the  Interior  of  the  Siamese  territories 
from  our  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim  and  to  th^  east- 
Ward.   '  Khek*  is,  literaUy,  a  foreigner,  but  it  is  a  term  geuerallv 
applied  to  Malays,  and  natives  of  Hindoostan,  who  are  not  descend- 
ants of  Europeans.    The  Burmese  are  called  '  Phoma,  the  Peguers 
'Mon,'  the  Chinese  'Cheen,*  or  '  Chek/  and  Europeans  generally, 
*Frang,'  distinguishing  the  EngUsh  by  '  Angknt,  tne  Portuguese, 
'Port^kis,'  and  theDiJtch,  -  Holanda.'     The  Amencans^^e   '  Meri- 
can,'  and  all  native  Christians  are  termed  '  ^otiukis.      ^^eV  and 
'Cheen'  of  the  original  have  thewfote  been  translated  into  Asiatic 
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subjects  of  the  British  Government,  not  being  Barmete,  Pegwcs, 
or  descendants  of  Europeans.  The  Siamese  negotiators  declared^ 
that  the  standing  laws  of  Siam,  prohibiting  Burmese  or  Pegaers 
being  admitted  into  the  Siamese  territories,  could  not  .for  the  pre- 
sent be  altered,  and  that  as  a  great  portion  of  the  Burman  country 
still  belongs  to  Ava,  the  inhabitants  of  which  might  try  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  Siam  with  our  Burmese  subjects,  or  under  pretence  of 
being  such,  it  was  necessary  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Siamese  dominions,  from  our  Burmese  conquests,  without  bein^ 
furnished  with  certificates  or  passports.  The  Siamese  negotiators 
also  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  Europeans  or  descendants 
of  Europeans  into  the  interior  of  the  Siamese  dominions.  Tbey 
have  an  idea,  that  the  object  of  such  persons,  visiting  the  interior, 
would  be  only  to  ascertain  routes,  and  make  maps  for  purposes  of 
future  hostility  j  and  the  Mission  found  it  impossible,  at  present,  to 
remove  this  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But,  after  all,  the  overland 
trade  between  our  possessions  and  the  Siamese  dominions  will  be 
chiefly  conducted,  as  it  has  always  been,  by  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
Natives  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  hands  of  which  last 
mentioned  race,  the  ancient  commerce  between  Mergui  and  Siam 
was  so  extensive  and  flourishing.  All  British  subjects,  without 
exception,  may  of  course  proceed  by  sea  to  any  Siamese  port. 

With  respect  to  the  1st  article  of  the  Commercial  Agreementy  ive 
may  observe,  that  the  Siamese  Government,  like  many  others,  re- 
serves to  itself  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain 
and  importation  of  fire-arms.  By  the  present  laws  of  Siam,  no 
vessel  can  export  paddy  or  rice  without  a  special  license  -,  and  the 
Siamese  negociators,  although  they  expressed  their  readiness,  in 
seasons  of  plenty,  to  permit  British  as  well  as  Chinese  traders  to 
export  supplies  of  grain,  still  desired  that  the  clause  in  this  article 
should  be  expressed  as  it  is,  in  order  to  prevent  British  vesseb  from 
coming  to  Siam  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trading  in  grain,  or  from 
claiming  a  right  to  export  it. 

The  data  on  which  the  consolidated  duty  was  fixed  have  already 
been  shown.  A  Siamese  fathom  measures  6  feet  6  inches  of 
English  measure,  and  a  Siamese  tical,  as  assayed  lately  at  the 
Calcutta  mint,  is  worth  one  sicca  rupee,  and  about  three  annas  and 
a  half.  The  sicca  rupee  is  not  current  in  Siam,  but  the  Spanish 
dollar  is  very  readily  received  by  the  public  officers,  who  have 
sometimes  allowed  the  commanders  of  American  vessels  to  dis- 
burse their  port  charges,  at  the  rate  of  8  selungs,  or  2  ticals,  per 
dollar,  instead  of  at  the  usual  market  rate  of  6^  selungs.  The 
Siamese  officers  measure  a  vessel  inside,  between  dedcs,  at  what 
they  consider,  often  erroneously,  to  be  the  broadest  part.  The 
space  between  the  lining  and  outer  plank  of  the  vessel  is  included, 
and  if  the  measure  cannot  be  introduced  there,  an  allowaooe  is  i 
for  it. 
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Ttee  Sd  article  of  the  Commercial  Agreement,  details  tlie  rales 
Tequijed  to  be  observed  upon  the  first  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  Siam. 
Every  Government  has,  of  course/a  right  to  define  the  terms  upon 
which  it  will  admit  vessels  into  its  ports,  and  particularly  as  far  as 
its  capital.  The  Siamese  Government  b  extremely  anxious  to 
prevent  any  vessel  crossing  the  bar,  until  full  information 
received  at  the  capital  of  her  size,  character,  and  object ;  and  few 
matters  can  give  so  much  discontent  and  dissatisfection  to  the 
Siamese  officers,  as  a  vessel  crossing  the  bar  at  once,  and  reporting 
ber  own  arrival  at  Paknam.  The  navigation  over  the  bar  is  not 
very  difficult,  and  the  commander  of  the  American  ship  Liverpool 
Packet,  found  a  Chinese  fisherman  to  engage  to  pilot  his  vessel 
over  it.  This  man  was  immediately  after  seized,  and  he  has  not 
been  since  heard  of.  It  is  therefore  particularly  recommended  to 
commanders  of  English  vessels,  who  do  not  desire  to  be  subjected 
to  inconvemence  or  difficulty  in*  their  future  commercial  transac- 
tions at  Bangkok,  to  conform  as  strictly  as  possible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  port  regulations  set  down  in  this  Conmiercial 
Agreement,  which  are  no  more  than  what  have  always  been  in 
force. 

The  3d  article  of  the  Commercial  Agreement  enforces  the  regula- 
tion, by  which  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  land  her  guns  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  a  regulation  which  must  have  been  introduced  at  the 
time  the  French  detachments  were  driven  out  of  Siam.     M.  Chau^ 
mont  mentions  having  been  saluted  by  the  guns   of  English  and 
Dutch  vessels  lying  above  Bangkok,  and  of  vessels  at  anchor  off  the 
old  city  of  Yothia,  havmg  fired  salutes  in   celebratron  of    the 
coronation  of  ^e  kings  of  England  and  Portugal.     La  Lioubere 
makes  no  mention  of  this    regulation.      The  vessel    in   wliich 
Kampfer  went  to  Siam,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  the  rivet. 
But  Captain  Hamiltcm,  who  visited  Siam  in  1719,  me^ions    liis 
having  been  obliged  to  land  and  deposit  his  guns  at  BanglcoK, 
before  his  vessel  proceeded  to  the  old  capital  Yothia.    This  ciis^om 
is  exacted  by  the  Siamese,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  piwauuoii  aiid 

safety,  but  as  security  against  a  commander  leaving  .the  port  ^tto 
any  if  the  inhabitaiUs?f  Siam,  or  without  fischargmg  thewY^o  e 
of 'his  port  charges  and  duties.  It  was  ^ed,  ^^^^'Jtn^^^!^!^'  ^l 
have  thTregul^on  limited  to  the  deUvery  f  JjJ^^ ,  ^^  ^ 
powder  on  1^  of  British  vessels.  Any  urgent  atten^toW^ 
the  guns  left  on  board  would  have  served  only  to  augnae.it,  the 
suspicion  and  fears  c^  the  Siamese.  i,  i,     • 

todKHis  and  procnurtinatHig  manner  in  wbicn  ^^  ^ 

iNttincM.    They  have  no  Idea  whatever  ^tt'^v^^^^^^ 

no  part  «rf  the  world  are  Ae  de^X^  °^^|  ^e  Siamese  MinUtew, 
point  was  u^enaypreeeed  on  the  notice  oi  *u 
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andft  pitft  of  the  6th  tftfcte  of  the  Commei'dal  Agreement  wiH^  kig 
hoped^  senre  to  remind  the  Fhra  Elilang  of  the  inconventeoce  of 
keeping  a  commander  of  a  British  vessel  waiting  two  or  three  dayi 
ftir  his  port  clearance. 

The  6th  and  last  article  of  the  Commercial  Agreement  gave  the 
Mission^  we  are  informed^  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Siamese 
Ministers  at  first  proposed  to  render  all  British  subjects,  without 
exception,  liable  to  capital  punishment  and  whipping,  for  the  com- 
mission of  any  offences  with  respect  to  which  the  laws  of  Siam  have 
prescribed  such  punishments.  The  Mission  pointed  out^  that 
British  subjects  are  entirely  ifi^orant  of  the  laws  of  Siam,  and  pos- 
sess no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  them ;  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  express  in  this  article  for  what  offences  tbev  should 
suffer  death  5  and  that  it  was  not  our  custom  to  whip  the  com* 
manders  of  ships,  their  officers,  or  merchants,  but  to  punish  them 
by  levying  a  pecuniary  fine  upon  them.  The  Ministers,  afier  some 
argument,  agreed  to  render  this  article  more  precise  as  to  some  of 
the  penalties  to  which  British  subjects  should  be  Uable  :  but  they 
then  declared,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  one  offence,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Siamese,  is  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  even 
murders-speaking  disrespectfully  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Siam, 
a  crime  which  is  invariably  punished  with  death.  The  Mission 
observed,  that  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of  engaging,  that 
British  subjects  should  be  liable  to  capital  punishment  for  such  an 
offence,  and  that  it  was  improper  to  suppose  for  a  moment  thftt 
anv  person  could  speak  disrespectjfuUy  of  so  great  and  enlightened  a 
pnnce  as  the  present  monarch  of  Siam.  Afler  much  discussion 
this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  it  was  Anally  settled,  that  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  should  particularly  cau- 
tion British  subjects  visiting  Siam,  not  to  ilhow  disrespect,  in  any 
manner,  to  the  officers  of  Siam.  It  appears  that  British  subjects,  who 
have  hitherto  visited  Bangkok,  have  found  it  extremely  cBfficUlt 
to  restrain  the  expression  of  their  opinions  respecting  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  officers  and  people  of  Siam.  Yet  moderation 
and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  British  trader,  desirous  of  makfa^ 
a  profitable  adventure  to  Bangkok,  are  indispensable ;  for  the  Sia-' 
mese  officers  ars  vexed  and  hurt  by  contemptnous  and  intempei'ate 
language,  in  the  same  proportion  as  thdr  <jonduct  is  ever  pnn 
voldng  it.  We  beg  to  refer  here  to  the  account  given  by  Ca}it8tn 
Hamilton,  of  his  narrow  escape  fh>m  fbrfdture  ctf  life,  and  of  the 
whole  of  his  vessel  and  property,  upon  a  charge  of  having  only  said, 
that  '  the  King  of  Siam  had  been  impoted  upon )'  an  eoLpntrnm 
which  was  declared  to  be  high  trea$im. — Oav^nment  Gazett^^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru. 

SiB>-— Some  divertity  of  opmion  still  prevails  respecting  the  ad-> 
vantages  of  the  new  port  and  settlement  of  Amherst  on  the  river  of 
Martabanj  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  subject  excites  discua- 
sion»  for  this  must  1^  to  the  truth  on  whichever  side  it  may  lay. 
I  have  lately  visited  the  port  myself,  and  have^  upon  the  whole^  a 
&vourable  impression  of  the  place.  The  ship  in  which  I  was,  near 
to  500  tons  in  burthen,  found  no  difficulty  on  earth  either  in  enter- 
ing or  quitting  the  harbour.  When  there,  she  lay  at  low  water  in 
firar  fathoms,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  wharf.  A  gentleman 
residing  at  the  place  favoured  me  with  a  list  of  the  vessels  which 
have  frequented  the  port  since  the  1st  of  April  last  year.  The 
voyages  which  have  been  made  in  that  time  by  vessels  of  from  950 
to  600  tons,  and  drawing  from  11  to  17^  feet,  amount  to  23,  but 
besidea  these  many  smaller  vessels,  brigs,  schooners  and  gun-boats 
have  visited  the  place.  These  voyages  have  been  performed  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year,  and  yet  no  one  vessel  has  been  lost,  or 
sustained  damage  or  injury.  Three  out  of  the  whole  number  touched 
the  ground  sli^tly,  viz.  the  brig  Phanix  and  ship  Felidtat  in  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  Heutings,  through  a  mistake,  out- 
side. The  Inveitigator,  by  miscalculating  the  rise  and  faU  of  the 
tides,  and  going  too  near  the  shore,  found  herself  in  the  mud  at  low 
water.  This  the  eonmtander  had  a  right  to  reckon  upon,  for  I 
believe  be  was  not  five-and-twenty  fathoms  firom  the  shore.  Con*' 
sidering  that  most  of  the  vessels  above  enumerated  entered  and  left 
the  harbour  without  pilots,  and  that  none  of  them  had  a  better  one 
than  the  syraog  of  a  gun-boat,  it  speaks  well  for  the  harbour,  that 
so  fow  accidents  have  really  happened.  I  know,  indeed,  that  one  of 
the  aeddents  above  mentioned  took  place  from  the  commander 
making  to6  light  of  the  difficulty,  and  declining  to  take  a  pilot  al- 
together. 

The  only  objectioo,  I  understand,  made  by  Captain  Ross,  the 
Surveyor  General,  to  the  harbour  is,  that  in  entering  the  channel 
you  are  oUiged  to  croat  the  tide.  This  is  certainly  a  dratirback 
against  it,  but  cannot,  as  experience  has  shown,  be  con^dered,  after 
aU»  as  any  seriout  obstacle.  The  experiokced  officer  just  mentioned 
ia  at  present  engaged  in  sunreying  the  harbour,  and  I  look  with  in^ 
patience  for  hia  repcMrt,  which  wSl  probably  set  the  question  of  its 
utility  at  resi« 

A  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  harbour,  which  was  IH  genend 
sensible  and  jndicfous,  appeared  in  your  columns,  I  think,  in  Oc«' 
tober  last.    The  writer,  who  had  personally  visited  the  piftce,  and 
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^hOj  I  imagine^  is  a  seaman^  charges  those  ^o  had  described  it 
before  with  exaggeration  $  but  in  his  anxiety  to  correct  them,  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  Men  himself  into  very  considerable  exaggera- 
tions. He  describes  Captain  Spiers*s  accurate  chart  as  a  proper 
guide  to  the  harbour,  and  then  inconsistently,  as  I  conceive,  accuses 
some  of  the  writers  above  mentioned  of  the  exaggeration  of  having 
stated  the  harbour  as  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  800  and 
even  1000  tons  burthen.  He,  on  the  contrary,  asserts,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  that  the  harbour  is  not  fit  for  any  vessel  beyond 
150  tons  burthen !  That  he  at  least  is  inaccurate  is  certain,  for 
since  the  time  he  wrote,  near  twenty  voyages  have  been  made  to 
the  place  by  vessels  of  more  than  double  and  triple  the  size  he  men- 
tions, nay,  by  one  of  four  times  the  size !  I  will  even  venture  to 
say,  that  the  assertion  that  the  harbour  is  fit  ibr  the  accommodation 
of  vesseb  of  1000  tons  burthen,  is  not  quite  so  outr^  as  he  imagines^ 
and  for  this  purpose  I  will  qiiote  against  him  his  own  authority,  the 
chart  of  Captain  Spiers,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  speaks  fovomr- 
ably,  and  I  think  with  great  justice.  In  this,  the  least  water  in  the 
chimnel,  at  dead  low  water  spring  tides,  is  two  fathoms,  and  there 
is  a  rise  of  horn  18  to  19  feet.  Now,  the  best  time  to  enter  or  qtdt 
the  harbour  for  vessels  of  any  burthen  is  high  water,  and  at  this 
moment,  at  spring  tides  there  are  about  80  feet.  At  high  water 
neap  tides  there  will  be  6  or  7  foet  less.  In  either  case,  there  is 
ample  water  for  a  vessel  of  1000  tons.  However,  to  set  the  matter 
completely  at  rest,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Captain  Spiers  can  do 
so,  I  quote  the  words  of  that  officer  himself  from  the  memoir  wfaidi 
accompanies  his  chart,  and  of  which  he  fiivoured  me  with  the  perusaL 
'  The  passages  either  out  or  into  Amherst,*  says  he,  *  will  at  aH  * 
times  be  found  safe  and  easy  during  the  run  of  the  weather  tide ; 
but  ships,  drawing  more  than  12  feet,  should  not  attempt  it  at  low 
water.  At  high  water  ships  of  any  draft  may  pass  into  the  harbour, 
where  they  will  find  good  holding  ground.  There  is  also  a  river 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  up  the  harbour,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
there  are  only  two  fathoms  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water  there  are 
five,  so  that  the  largest  ship  may  enter,  and  about  one  mik  up  ^mare 
is  plenty  of  dq>th  at  low  water.' 

The  only  other  point  which  I  shall  advert  to  in  this  letter  is  the 
supply  of  water,  about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
understanding or  misrepresentation.  Some  people  were  eager  to 
find  brackish  water  at  the  place,  nay,  brine  for  that  matter ;  bat 
their  inquiries,  whether  meant  for  phibsophical  or  polemical  pur- 
poses, did  not  prove  successful,  for  the  place  absolutely  produces  no 
water  but  what  is  potable  and  fit  for  every  purpose  culinary  and 
economical.  This  is  to  be  had  wherever  a  well  is  dug  for  five  or 
six  feet,  even  down  to  high  water  mark.  At  no  part  of  India  that 
I  have  visited,  have  I  ever  foimd  so  plentiful  a  supply  of  good 
water  so  readily  and  cheaply  obtained.    At  the  principal  pcnrts  of 
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Indk,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  P^nang  and  Singapore,  good 
water  is  only  obtained  ajfier  tbe  Government  has  incurred  a  heavy 
charge  by  the  digging  of  wells  and  tanks,  or  the  construction  of 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  and  even  this  does  not  always  secure  it. 
At  Amherst,  the  Government  has  certainly  not  incurred  an  expense 
of  SOOmpees  on  this  account,  and  yet  the  supply  of  good  water  is 
much  more  than  adequate  to  the  present  consumption.  If  the 
population  <A  the  place  amounted  to  50,000,  and  that  it  was  fre« 
qnented  by  half  of  the  navy  of  India,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that 
tbe  supply  might  without  difficulty  or  expense  be  made  commen- 
surate with  thedemand  P.  D.  S. 

Note  op  thb  Editob. 
In  a  preceding  column  will  be  foimd  an  interesting  letter  on  the 
new  port  and  settlement  of  Amherst,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  which  have  given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions. 
As  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  observation,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  rely  on  his  authori^,  were  it  not  supported 
as  it  is  by  fiusts.    The  circumstance  that  no  vessel  frequenting  the 
port  sustained  damage  or  injury  during  the  whole  of  the  last  S.  W. 
monsoon,  although  some  of  them  drew  as  much  as  17^  feet  water, 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce,  and  that  the  iqjprehensions  which  we  know  some  per- 
sons have  entertained,  of  the  great  difficulty  of  access  which  would 
be  felt  in  that  season,  are  unfounded.     The  harbour  is  evidently 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  class  of  vesseb  which  usually 
carry  on  the  trade  of  the  bay  at  all  seasons,  and  though  very  large 
^ps  may  not  be  able  to  get  in  except  at  spring  tides,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  inconvenience  will  ever  be  felt  from  the  exclusion  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Company *8  ships,  or  King's  ships  of  the  line. 
Our  correspondent  does  not  enter  into  any  particulars  about  the 
town  of  Amherst,  except  that  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh 
water,  a  fact  which  has  been  doubted.     We  have  heard  the  situation 
objected  to,  as  not  so  well  calculated  for  a  settlement  as  aome 
places  higher  up  the  river.     It  appears  to  us,  that  excepting  the 
supply  of  fresh  water,  which  is  no  longer  doubtful,  there  can  only 
be  one  good  objection  to  placing  a  settiement  near  the  sea,  that  is, 
the  danger  of  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  a  danger  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  navy  is  not  very  formidable.     In  every  other 
respect,  and  especiaUy  in  healthfulness,  the  grand  desideratum  in  a 
tropical  climate,  the  sea-side  must  be  allowed  to  be  gr^tly  superior 
to  the  interior  j  and  for  commercial  purposes,  the  certainty  of  gain- 
ing  the  open  sea  in  one  tide  from  the  loading  port,  is  a  consideration 
the  importance  of  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  wno  nave 
experienced  the  detentions  of  the  Hoogbley.     Should  the  new  pro- 
vmces  receive  a  permanent  form  of  g«v«"^°^^^*f  J"  ,w^^ 
such  freedom  of  trade  as  may  be  reasonably  expected,  tn^^ni^^ 
BtOe  doubt  that  the  whole  commerce  of  tbe  Bunnan  ensure  wiU 
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ultimately  be  diverted  into  this  new  channeL  The  security  of  |m>- 
perty  enjoyed  under  the  British  fla^,  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  pre- 
ference over  any  port  still  occupied  by  the  Burmese  -,  and  if  to  this 
there  should  be  added  encouragement  to  agricultural  operations, 
and  exemption  from  heavy  duties  of  imposts,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  town  of  Amherst  attaining  a  commercial  importance  littk  in- 
ferior to  the  oldest  marts  of  the  East. 


General  Letter  op  News  from  Bengal. 

Bengal,  August  15,  1827- 
It  is  just  now  a  very  anxious  and  interesting  time  with  us  ^  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  some  increase  to  the  officers,  and  a  re- 
modelling of  the  army,  is  about  to  take  place  5  we  are  sadly  in 
want  of  field-officers  and  captains,  but  if  given,  I  fear  it  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  threatened  reduction  of  allowances,  &c.  How 
it  win  be  borne  by  the  army  I  cannot  say,  but  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  quietly  ^  for  the  spirit  of  this  army  is  broken  and  tsah- 
dued,  and  never  again  will  it  display  that  energy  and  exertion  in 
the  field  which  it  did  when  Lord  Lake  commanded  it.  The  Lord 
deliver  us  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  Russians,  for  there  is  a 
woeful  lack  of  all  the  requisites  which  such  an  event  requires. 
We  have  not  a  man  standing  in  our  ranks  that  is  not  a  mere  mer- 
cenarv,  or  an  officer  that  does  not  feel  that  our  honourable  masters 
would  reduce  him  to  all  but  starvation,  if  they  could  3  this  is'  not 
a  state  of  things  to  hope  for  extraordinary  exertion :  hi  short,  dis- 
content, want  of  respect  and  confidence,  prevail  throughout  this 
army  5  and  we  are  looking  towards  any  change  j  even  a  transfer 
to  the  King  would  be  better  than  our  present  precarious  state. 

I  have  heard  from  some  officers  of  the  regiment  which  formed 
the  escort  of  Lord  Amherst,  in  his  tour  through  the  intmor,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  striking,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Natives,  than  the  contrast  between  him  and  our  former  Qovemor. 
The  one  appeared  bom  to  command  respect,  and  uphold  the  conse- 
quence and  state  of  a  vast  empire,  both  in  his  conduct,  deportment, 
and  intercourse  with  the  Native  Chiefs  admitted  into  his  presence  j 
the  other  wanting,  not  only  in  his  person,  but  in  his  manners  and 
conversation,  that  dignity  which  should  have  marked  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  3  his  insignificance  too  was  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  an  embroidered  coat,  which  it  was  but  too  justly  re- 
marked gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  footman.  You  know  enough 
of  the  Natives  to  be  aware  how  far  appearances  go  with  them ;  and 
if  these  sentiments  force  themselves  upon  us,  in  what  manner 
must  they  have  regarded  the  head  of  the  Government?  Lady 
Amherst  and  her  suite  invariably  attended  the  durbars  held  fer 
the  reception  of  the  Native  chiefe^  and  the  presents  mado  on  these 
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^^!^^h^^^i^^  -nd  exMnined  by  bb  Lordship,  w«e 

viewed  «ith  thel™^  ^^^L    !?*  *P°  •PPwent  that  they  were 
one  acq^ted  Ja  ^/^ll'^'    ^'^  "^ow.  ^  it  w«s  neoesairy,  to 

*^edat  CalmS.^  .  ^^c'  ^^  ^^"^  »*i«l>'  ^ho  was  pre- 

S^^K  ^t;  a«T"''^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^y'^P  appeared'STS..* 

Her  b3v8hL^2\      P"^,^  her  with  a  bZ>moi  diamonds. 

KW^S^r"  rr*  **  ^"cknow.  at  the  leave  taking  of  the 

SSriSLS^swT^*"  ^-  ^"i'^'y  P"»  °^"  »>«  Ladyship!  richly 

SaTSerewa^.!*-  *™^,"^««  explained  to  her  by  the  Resident^ 

eSumtefll^  1,^'  •^.*'^'°'  """t  t»«^  ^  Majesty  did  not  like  to 

ffi^^et^.^Kr^'^  ^^  "^^"^  «"»  >>«'•      Her  manner  and 

Standing  n!^^'  Y^*"^  *•»«  t**™"*  to  his  LordsUp,  who  waa 

'  rSL^  5!!:  "^  **'"<='^  *^  ^"^  »>«  ^'  observed. 

B^^'JT^^'  there  is  a  pair  of  them.'     It  spoke  volume^ 

£^^i^^f.^^^^^*^  *ere  ashamed  of  such  a  palpable  mani- 

aTthiN-H ''"'"i'^V  ^'  ^  the  common  talk  amo^stus,  as  well 

fa  nw^iL  f  *?i  *"*  his  Lordship's  and  famUy's  trip  up  the  country 

a  ^^^  I     ^  P^^V^se  of  what  they  can  get.    There  is  not  even 

ComnL«    .  *"?***  assigned,  or  even  hinted  at.  for  putting   the 

rownSr'  nn    r  *  ^^P^nse  of  a  lac  of  rupees  (10,000i.  sterling)    per 

J     .       ,.**'*.  Lordship  was  occasionally  troubled  with  rheumatisnk 

bin  •  tL    I  *"P'  '*"*  *'  '^^^^  °ot  be  on  that  account  he  went  to  the 

TOiiiS*        **'**  ^*  would  have  sought  for  a  lemedy  for  sudi  a 

fj^^  readMs  yon,  yoa  wiU  moat  probably  have  heard  otf  *1»« 
•«»»ont  in  Calcutta  occasioned  by  the  Stamp  Actj  how  it    -wOi 
•    kJSj?"**  '*  **  ""possible  to  aayj   but  if  the  Natives  are  resolute 
»  noUiqg  out,  it  must  be  repealed  j    for  the  commerce  of  Cal€s»tt» 
••^wt  be  carried  on  without  tbcm  :   in  fact,  it  is  with  theircapital 
**««ly  that  it  is  supported.    But,  as  I  have  already  said,  o-vcry  -  act 
of  this  Government  tMids  to  destroy  the  confidence  and  attacbzcacnt 
™  the  govoned  of  ev«y   class.       Xiet  the  British  GoverzucEaeot 
•**«re  how  they  ever  admit  of  Colonization,  ftnr  so  sure  as     «v«r 
*^  takes  place,  so  sure  will  this  country  be  lost,  if  not  entirely  ta 
^••'opeMis,  certainly  to  the  motiier  country  as  much  as  AmerUsa.  10. 
^  It  appears  by  the  Papers   tbsit    though  they  have   regis«<si-ed 
«»e  Stamp  Act  in  the  Supreme  Court,   it  is  said  to  be  a  dead  letter, 
wtirdy  vitiated  by  Government    exempting  tbemselves  fronca     xts 


wtii^  vitiated  by  Government    exempting  tbemselves  fronr 
"fwration.  What  a  triumph  this  for  the  folks  in  Calcutta  !ancl 
•tegnrfhig  to  the  Government,  that   their  ^^^^^i,^^  ^ 
•"ffiewit  for  the  legislation  of  the  country!   But  it  isonly  on  . 


"t*ow 
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with  the  imbecility  we  have  so  long  witnessed.  Government  carried 
it  with  a  high  hand,  and  even  debarred  the  inhabitants  from  the 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  after  all  this  exercise  <^ 
arbitrary  authority,  what  a  pretty  figure  they  cut !  I  conclude  yoa 
will  see  the  whole  proceeding  in  the  papers  nrom  Calcutta. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Barrackpore  mutiny  at 
the  time  it  took  place  ;  I  was,  just  before  it  happened,  in  company 
with  a  Madras  officer,  and  we  were  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
Barrackpore  troops  being  ordered  to  the  eastward  3  and  I  then  de- 
clared it  to  be  my  firm  conviction,  that  when  ordered  they  would 
fiul  the  Government.     I  fear  that  you  will  never  get  at  ihe  real 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  on  that  occasion,  for  so  mudi 
truth  came  out,  that  they  ordered  General  Dick  to  expunge  part  of 
the  proceedings,  and,  on  his  refusal,  I  hear,  (but  cannot  exactly 
vouch  for  the  fact,)  threatened  to  prevent  his  coming  on  the  staff. 
It  was  reported  amongst  us,  that  Colonel  Stevenson,  the  Quarter- 
Master-General,  was  ordered  to  be  displaced  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors, for  the  advice  he  had  given  to  Sir  Edirard  Paget  on  the 
occasion.  Sir  Edward  having  declared,  that,  ignorant  as  he  was  of 
the  nature  of  the  Native  army,  he  depended  upon  his  staff  for  advice 
in  the  massacre.     The  staff,  indeed,  were  the  persons  to  blame  in 
that  shameful  affair,  but  not  Colonel  Stevenson.     It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  two  strangers  in  the  country,  the  Governor-General  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  should  ^ssess  much  knowledge  to  direct 
them  on  any  occasion  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  duty. 
The  persons  really  to  blame,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  visited 
with  the  utmost  displeasure  of  Government  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, were  Colonel  Casement,  the  Military  Secretary  to  Govenment, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  point  out  to  Government  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing to  the  troops  the  indulgences  and  advantages  invarudily  granted  to 
them  on  extraordinary  occasions  of  this  nature,  and  Colonel  Nicdl, 
the  Adjutant-Cteneral,  who  had  in  his  pocket  a  report  on  the  state 
of  mutiny  the  troops  were  in,  yet  never  laid  this  report  before  the 
Conomander-in-Chiof.     There  is  but  one  motive  to  which  Colonel 
Casement's  conduct  can  be  attributed,  that  of  saving  so  much  money 
to  his  employers,  that  some  of  it  might  eventually  reach  his  own 
pocket,  in  the  shape  of  a  gratuity  or  pension  for  the  service.     He 
has  created  universal  disgust  throughout  the  army  by  his  total 
abandonment  of  their  just  interests  ;  and  certain  I  am,  that  no  paltry 
saving  he  has  accomplished  ean  counterbalance  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  shaken  confidence  and  attachment  of  this  army.    With  re- 
gard to  Colonel  NicoU*s  conduct,  I  can  see  no  possible  excuse  for 
such  a  shameful  dereliction  of  duty.    The  argument  made  use  of, 
or  reason  assigned,  in  Lord  Amherst's  exposd,  for  not  conmienting 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  viz. '  out  of  delicacy  to 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  who  must  have  passed  a  censure  upon  himself/ 
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kiiotonljalMiiid,  bat  dai^croiis  in  die  extreme;  by  this  Teasomng, 
flhoold  a  Connnander-m-dikf  drire  this  army  to  mutiny  and  open 
hostility  to  Gof^emment,  (and  from  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
men  who  are  sent  to  command  it,  such  a  case  is  by  no  means  im- 
pofisifafe,)  be  is  not  to  be  blamed,  because,  being  a  member  of  Coun- 
cil, it  wwihl  be  indelicate !  Shame  upon  such  ignorant  absurdity. 
Let  the  diqdeasure  of  the  Court  td  Directors  and  the  public  inte- 
rested in  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  fidl  upon  the  head  of  the 
man  who  could  so  entirely  abandon  thdr  interests,  as  to  send  such 
imbecility  to  govern  this  vast  empire. 

An  overiand  despatch  is  said  to  have  arrived,  giving  intelligence 
tint  Sir  J.  Makiolm  is  coming  round  to  arrange  a  mission  to  Persia, 
and  a  Central  Government  Cm*  India  3  of  what  service  we  can  be  to 
Persia,  I  cannot  understand,  unless  we  send  her  40,000  or  5O,000 
men,  and  I  doubt  if  she  could  or  would  pay  for  them  ;  it  would  be 
Fidier  a  wild  speculation,  and  would  involve  us  in  this  country  in 
difliculties  fitHe  foreseen. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  sentiments  and  feelings  I  have 
exi^ressed  are  those  of  the  army  at  large,  if  not  of  every  individual 
officer  in  it  -,  but  they  have  indeed  become  political  cowards,  and 
what  can  be  expected  from  men  thus  abandoning  their  own  cause, 
when  called  upon  for  extraordinary  exertion  in  that  of  their 
masters. 

What  an  unfortunate  distinction  his  Majesty  has  bestowed  upon 
Lord  Amherst  5  the  very  mention  of  Arracan  ought  to  cover  him 
with  shame ;  for  supporters  to  his  arms,  he  should  have  the  ghosts  of 
the  unfortuxiate  wretches  sacrificed  there,  rising  from  their  graves, 
and  with  this  motto :  '  Derivatur  h  nobis.* 

We  have  just  had  another  proof  of  the  weakness  of  this  Govern- 
ment, in  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  Papers,  for  publishing  some- 
thing offensive  to  Government  3  when  will  they  learn  that  these  arbi- 
trary measures  reflect  upon  themselves,  by  loudly  proclaiming  that 
their  acts  will  not  bear  public  discussion  3  they  must  know,  as  well 
as  every  diild  in  the  country,  that  there  are  not  five  respectable 
Natives  in  Calcutta  who  can  understand  a  newspaper  discussion, 
and  not  one  of  any  description  who  would  trouble  himself  with  po- 
litics J  therefore,  as  far  as  the  Natives  are  concerned,  they  are  per- 
fectly harmless  and  insignificant.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
best  security  of  an  upright  government ;  it  is  only  a  government 
conscious  of,  and  wilful  in,  errors,  that  should  shrink  from  discus- 
sion cf  its  measures. 

W.  B. 


Oriental  Herald,  Fol  16.  2  C 
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Chabaotbr  op  6ib  Thomas  Munro,  bt  a  Correspondent 
ON  THE  Coast. 

Authentic  intelligeDce  has  this  moment  arrived^  of  the  death  of 
Sir.  T.  Munro,  near  Gooty,  in  the  end  of  June,  by  c9$olera,  after  an 
illness  of  only  six  hours.  Which  of  the  obacurorwfi  mrorum  hi 
council  succeeds  to  the  temporary  government  till  Lushington  shall 
arrive  here,  we  scarcely  know.  I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Grs^me  $  but  no 
partiouliur  consequences,  political  or  administrative,  are  lUcely  to 
arise  from  this  event,  at  least  in  this  country.  At  home  it  mtSf 
afford  an  opportunity,  if  the  Board  of  Control  be  so  disposed,  ci 
getting  rid  of  the  execrable  ryotwaree  systan  of  land  reyenufl^ 
which  was  a  measure  carried  trough  originally  by  Munro*s  per* 
sonalcreditand  influence,  and  supported  in  In<Uaby  his  authority,  which 
he  unsparingly  used,  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  it  on  the  psft  (rfthe 
more  enlightened  servants  of  the  Company,  Under  that  system, 
the  country  was  rack-rented  to  the  utmost  |  it  inflicted  on  the 
country,  if  not  perpetual  sterility,  at  least  perpetual  poverty.  Not 
a  dozen  Natives  could  be  foimd,  it  is  confidently  believed,  with  a 
lac  of  rupees,  among  the  landholders  of  the  vast  region  subjected  to 
the  grin<&ng  operation  of  the  system.  Every  thing  was  absorbe4 
by  the  state,  beyond  the  barest  pittance.  All  accumulation  was 
nipped  in  the  bud.  The  village  communities  with  whom  settle- 
ments were  made,  by  a  refinement  of  fiscal  rapacity,  were  made 
answerable  each  individual  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. The  assessments  were  pushed  to  the  utmost,  and  eonstaotly 
fluctuating  in  their  operation.  The  revenue  ofiic^s  were  armed 
with  the  most  extensive  powers  of  oppression,  even  to  that  ot  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  on  the  d^ulters  or  refractory,  Tb9 
constant  measuriqg,  estimating,  and  assessing  of  lands,  crops,  ^, 
led  to  the  employment  of  swarms  of  subaltem  agents,  and  to  tb9 
unavoidable  effects,  as  Mimro's  own  writings  often  discloae,  bribery, 
corruption,  intimidatioa,  oppression,  and  double  knavery,  Tb« 
whole  machine  was  one  of  inquinHon  and  tyranny,  in  which  the 
oLtraction  of  revenue  (rent)  was  the  one  most  predominatiag 
olject  of  the  rulers,  and  justice  held  only  the  secondary  place  in 
the  eyes  €si  the  Government. 

It  was  a  feature  of  Munro's  system  to  mix  up,  in  the  same  hands, 
the  powers  of  receiver,  collector,  and  magistrate  5  and  it  need  not 
be  pointed  out  how  incompatible  with  the  general  happiness  was 
such  an  unnatural  union.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  in- 
fluence-of  Munro*s  name  will  have  power  enough  to  keep  up  a  sys- 
tem to  which  the  bulk  of  the  abler  civil  servants  on  the  Coast,  as 
well  as  in  Bengal,  are  in  their  hearts  strongly  averse, 

Munro  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent,  but  in  eyeiy  thpqgfat  9fid 
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kaning  of  hk  mind,  essentially  Oriental  and  despotic.  To  make  • 
country  like  a  regiment,  was  his  beau  ideal,  and  that  of  his  school^ 
Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  and  their  followers .  not  that  they  de* 
liberately  wished  the  misery  of  the  Natives  3  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  more  attached  to  them  than  to  Europeans.  After  their  own 
pure  &shlon,  they  wished  to  employ  the  Natives  in  offices  of  some 
respectability,  responsibility  and  small  emolument  ^  but  all  this  was 
to  be  done  by  Government  and  for  Government.  Any  thing  like 
independence,  or  property  not  derived  from  the  countenance  and 
employments  bestowed  by  the  state,  they  hold  in  abhorrence,  fbr 
the  same  reason  that  they  abominate  Colonization,  or  the  existence 
of  Europeans,  not  servants  of  Government,  in  India.  Pure  but 
'  enlightened'  despotism  is  their  theory  of  perfection  3  a  union  of 
an  powers.  Judicial,  revenue,  political  and  nulitary,  in  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  chief  employes,  each  ruling  absolutely  his  little  ctrcZe  of 
territory  J  that  is  their  beau  ideal  of  Grovemment. 

Munro's  talents  will  be  very  differently  estimated  by  di£ferent 
parties.    That  he  was  a  man  of  vigorous,  active  mind  and  disposir 
tion,  caapot  be  doubted  3  and  his  rise  from  a  cadet  to  be  a  governor, 
though  effected  in  a  great  measure  by  a  party,  to  carry  through  hi^ 
fiMced  revenue  system,  which  no  one  else  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  and  strenuous  enough  to  accomplish,  is  a  strong  prima fad^ 
proof  that  he  was  no  common  man.     As  a  military  man,  perhaps, 
his  talent  was  of  a  higher  order :  the  opportunities  had  not  occurred 
lor  testing  this  on  a  great  scale  -,  yet  his  operations  in  the  Deccan, 
at  the  he«l  of  a  handful  of  half  armed  and  half  disciplined  nnen, 
gave  promise  of  no  mean  ability  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession. 
His  habits  were  simple,  straight-forward,  and  severe.     He   was 
capable  of  in6nite  labour  in  public  business,  although  his  penchant 
was  for  more  for  administrative  details  than  for  any  mental  cen- 
tives  of  a  higher  order.     His  bodily  activity  too  was  great,  and  bis 
frequent  journeys  into  the  interior,  although  mainly  actuated  by  the 
absohite  necessity  of  keeping  up  his  artificial  and  vexatious  regi- 
men, by  increasing  inspection  and  urging  forward  of  his  instTmronts, 
show  that  he  never  spared  himself.     His  exertions  m  aid  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  to  push  forward  and  equip  ]^^  J^^'^S^nte 
for  the  Barman  war,  were  most  praise-worthy  and  effectual,  una 
sadi  as  none  but  a  military  man  of  talent  at  the  head  oT  a  goy«rn. 
meat  was  Ukely  to  have  carried  into  effect.     He  was  mpartiai  In 
the  ordinary  administration  of  his  government  5  and  W/ «^J^^™^^^ 
such  as  it  4is,  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  bias  P^^^^^* '^^^S^ 
k>ving  mind,  the  all  overwhebuing  c^^"^*^^^^.'^  tWWef^^ 
*ac#,  however,  made  him  at  aU  times  ^^^^^J^^^t^^ 
party ;  and  those  who  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  z^oS'^^ 
or  even  jwtice,  and  made  him  <*^^^  ^,  ^^  po&,  but  he  did 
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the  cbiief  military  authorities,  notwithstanding  all  the  jealousies 
nafural  to  his  situation  as  a  junior  officer,  to  those  who  were  bis 
subordinates  in  office,  though  at  the  head  of  the  military  force  of 
the  state. 

But  such  a  man  and  such  a  mind  are  not  of  the  first  order,  what- 
ever his  numerous  parttzans  may  say.  He  took  no  large,  compre* 
hensive  and  grasping  views  of  men  and  things.  He  was  any  thing 
but  a  political  economist,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher.  His  minutes 
and  despatches  about  the  Press  are  the  merest  nonsense,  addressed  to 
the  vulgar  fears  of  his  interested  employers,  affecting  political  alarms 
which  even  his  mind  was  too  enlarged  really  to  dread  j  but  adroitly 
chiming  in  with  the  prejudices  of  those  he  addressed,  and  keeping 
in  the  back  ground  the  real  causes  of  his  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
press,  common  to  all  in  authority,  in  particular  to  all  despots,  and 
to  the  civil  service  of  the  Company;  namely,  their  dread  of  indepen- 
dent strictures  on  bad  measures,  and  exposure  of  local  and  provin- 
cial abuses,  and  extortions  and  tyranny.  His  evidence  before  Par- 
liament, however,  on  the  impending  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1813, 
stamps  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  his  mind,  or  shows  the  inter- 
ested  features  of  his  character,  if  we  suppose  him  insincere.  No- 
thing was  ever  more  completely  fisdsified  by  events  than  his  politi- 
cal prophecies  on  the  evils  of  free  trade,  and  resort  of  Europeans 
to  India.  They  are  worth  republishing  with  those  of  Malcolm  and 
others  his  compeers,  as  guages  of  their  fitness  and  th&t  of  their 
school  for  civil  employment. 


General  Letter  of  News  from  Madras. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — A  meeting  took  place  on  the  2Ist  ult.,  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration steps  for  handing  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Munro.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  were  one  or 
two  fine  speeches^  extolling  the  character  of  the  deceased ;  after 
which,  the  proposition  of  a  subscription  for  erecting  a  monument 
was  announced.  It  was  immediately  entered  into,  and  has  been 
going  on  ever  since.  It  amounts  at  present  to  upwards  of  50,000 
rupees^  and  a  considerable  deal  more  is  yet  expected  firom  the  In- 
terior. It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  see  the  subscription-list,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Government  Gazette'  here.  I  know  not  how  public 
servants,  at  the  heads  of  offices,  can  allow  it.  Poor  native  writers, 
peons  and  taties,  all  are  called  upon  to  subscribe,  as,  if  they  do  not, 
they  incur  master's  displeasive,  or,  in  other  words^  they  lose  their 
situation.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  a  poor  wretdi,  who  re- 
ceives 5  rupees  a-month,  gives  2^  from  it  towards  the  erectang  of 
the  Governor's  monument,  for  whiph  he  has  his  pride  flattoed  by 
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seeing  his  name  in  print  ^ng  with  many  other  great  feDows ;  hot 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  his  family  having  only  one  meal  of  rice^  in 
place  of  their  usual  two^  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  after. 

The  cholera  made  considerable  havoc  among  the  late  Governor's 
party  before  they  returned  to  the  Presidency,  although  they  came 
direct  from  the  place  he  died  at.  Captain  M'Leod,  of  the  43d  re- 
giment, N.  I.^  who  commanded  the  escort,  and  Mr.  Wilmot  of  the 
dvil  service,  with  about  50  native  followers,  fell  victims  to  it.  It 
has  been  remarked  here,  with  what  very  inadequate  medical  at* 
tendants  the  late  Governor  generally  travelled.  The  only  medical 
man  in  camp  with  the  late  party  was  Assistant-Surgeon  Fleming, 
attached  to  the  Body-guard  5  a  young  man  who  has  been  but  a 
short  time  in  India,  consequently  little  practised  in,>  or  acquainted 
with,  the  local  diseases.  Surely,  when  a  Governor  goes  on  his 
tour  into  the  interior,  he  ought  to  have  proper  medical  officers  with 
him.  There  are  plenty  of  old  surgeons  at  the  Presidency,  whose 
services  could  readily  be  commanded  on  such  an  occasion. 

Speaking  of  medical  men,  I  may  mention  to  you  a  sad  blow 
they  have  recently  experienced  from  the  medical  contract,  &c.,  being 
taken  entirely  from  them,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sariat. It  reduces  the  allowance  of  surgeons  greatly.  The  Surgeon 
of  the  General  Hospital  here  used  to  draw  3000  rupees  monthly  ^  he 
now  has  about  800  rupees.  The  Post-Office  establishment  here, 
and  the  department  in  general  throughout  the  interior,  has  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  exertions  of  the  gentleman  under  whose 
control  it  has  been  for  some  few  years  past  5  but  still  it  is  capable 
of  many  improvements,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  time  be  adopted. 
There  previuls  a  system  in  the  Post-Offices  at  all  out-stations  which 
is  very  unpopular,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  discontinued  5  that  is, 
the  keeping  of  a  register,  in  every  office,  of  all  letters  received  for 
dispatch ;  first  entering  the  name  of  the  individual  from  whom  any 
letter  is  received,  then  its  address  5  there  being  no  receiving-boxes 
here,  as  in  England.  This  mode  of  ascertaining  from  whom  every 
letter  comes,  is  readily  eflTected.  A  writer  is  generally  kept  in  the 
office  for  this  purpose  :  no  letter  is  received  until  he  has  entered  it* 
If  your  servant  happen  to  carry  a  letter  there  when  the  writer  is  gone 
to  his  meals,  or  at  his  devotions,  he  may  be  detained  two  or  three 
hours.  The  letters  are  generally  numbered  as  received  at  the  Post 
Office,  and  so  entered  in  the  register  5  and  as,  at  all  stations,  the 
Post  Office  is  imder  the  immediate  charge  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  whom  every  one  corre- 
sponds ;  and,  in  some  instances,  a  very  improper  use  is  made  of  this 
power.  I  have  known  a  commanding  officer  send  to  the  Post  Office 
for  the  register  of  letters  received  for  dispatch,  to  amuse  his  guests 
after  dinner  by  a  view  of  the  correspondence  of  their  neighbours. 
While  such  a  regulation  exists,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  send 
a  letter  addressed  to  you,  as  the  writer  would  become  a  marked  man. 
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attd  be  given  credit  for  a  great  deal  more  than  he  desetVed,  if  ito- 
thhig  ^m)Tse  followed. 

I  was  amazed^  and^  1  may  add,  amused,  the  other  forenoon,  when, 
ifa  one  of  the  offices  in  Fort  St.  George,  I  heard  a  public  Staff  officer, 
^ho  holds  a  high  official  situation  there,  attack  in  the  most  abusive 
strain  a  ydung  European  recruit,  a  writer  in  the  department,  for  the 
liMrfol  crime  of  having  a  Number  of  '  The  Oriental  Herald'  on  his 
table.  It  seemed  to  affect  the  worthy  officer's  very  keenest  feelings, 
aild  he  denounced  expulsion  from  office,  and  a  train  of  other  punish- 
ments, ks  the  reward  of  any  individual  who,  in  future,  dared  to  bring 
a  sheet  of  the  Work  into  his  Department.  Me  characterized  it  as  a 
work  that  did  much  mischief,  exposing  a  great  deal  that  had  better 
remain  hid,  and  teliding  to  awaken  ideas  at  home  unfavourable  to 
meritorious  beings  here.  Such  attempts  to  suppress,  materially  tend 
to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Herald.  The  officer  above  alluded 
to  is  hunself  an  author,  having  a  few  years  since  favoured  the  world 
with  a  small  volume,  which,  edthough  displaying  but  little  talent,  is 
written  in  a  gentlemanly  tone,  and  with  as  much  reflection  and  com- 
bination as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  Lieutenant  of  se^ 
poy8>  which  he  was  when  he  published* 

There  arose  some  years  ago  a  dispute  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
&oli(i  priests,  joined  by  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  flock 
here,  and  some  of  the  lower  class  in  the  congregation.  I  am  not 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  explain  them 
minutely  to  you ;  however,  they  led  to  this,  that  the  lower  set 
withdrew,  and  built  themselves  a  small  chapel  in  the  Patchery  $  a 
i)gw  of  the  leading  men  among  them  managing  its  affairs,  and 
regularly  paying  the  Priests  who  came  occasIooaUy  from  the 
mother  church  to  officiate.  Matters  went  on  very  smoothly  in 
this  way  for  some  tihie,  when  the  priests,  ascertaining  that  funds 
were  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  this  newly 
erected  chapel,  Mdshed  to  take  it  under  their  charge:  this  the 
managers  opposed,  and  justly  said,  *  tt  is  true  our  finailces  are  in 
a  flourishing  way  at  present  5  our  income  is  more  tiian  sufficient 
tb  pay  you  for  vour  pious  labours :  but  we  must  guard  agahist 
worse  times,  and  lay  up  what  we  can.*  The  two  parties  kept  con-» 
tendihg  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  the  holy  men  insisting  on 
mana^ng  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  fbl-* 
lowers )  and  at  length  they  raised  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
here,  to  compel  the  managers  of  the  recently  erected  chapel  to 
make  over  to  them  the  foil  management  of  it.  The  managers 
being  all  men  of  a  low  class,  and  in  indigent  circimMtattces,  con- 
sult^ a  Mr.  De  Mallo,  a  rich  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  gentle^ 
man  residing  here,  who  had  fVeqnently  advised  them  in  their  former 
proceedings^  he  considered  their  cause  just,  and  recommended 
them  to  a  Mr.  Coates,  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  here,  "Wbo 
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agreed  to  defend  the  suit  against  the  priests,  bat  required  an  ad- 
vance of  cash.  This  the  managers  were  unable  to  raise :  a  house 
and  garden,  however,  worth  about  3000  rupees,  belonged  to  one 
of  their  femUies,  and  the  title-deeds  of  this  property  were  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Coates,  as  security  for  his  costs. 

The  priests,  however,  delayed  firom  one  term  to  another  bringing 
on  the  suit  3  and  in  the  mean  time  a  schism  arose  among^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  erected  chapel,  who,  in  order  to  brmg  all  to  a 
final  settlement,  proposed  referring  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
them  and  the  priests  to  arbitration  ',  this  the  priests  agreed  to,  and 
it  was  adjusted  thus :  the  managers  of  the  chapel  gave  up  their 
right  of  its  management  to  the  priests,  who  on  their  part  under- 
took to  pay  all  the  costs  and  law  expenses  incurred  by  both  parties  : 
agreements  and  counter-agreements  to  this  effect  were  exchanged, 
and  the  matter  seemed  mlly  settled.  The  managers  carried  the 
agreement  and  undertaking  from  the  priests  to  pay  all  costs  to 
their  attorney,  Mr.  Coates.  His  bill  for  preparing  to  d^end  the 
suit,  was  5,250  rupees,  and  the  bill  of  Mr.  Carruthers^  the  attorney 
for  the  priests,  was  7>750  rupees }  in  all  13,000  rupees.  Mr. 
Coates,  the  attorney  for  the  managers,  for  some  cause  or  other 
known  only  to  himself,  put  off  demanding  the  payment  of  his  bill 
from  the  priests,  although  he  retained  in  his  hands  their  imder- 
takiuK  to  pay  it,  as  wellas  the  title-deeds  of  the  house  originally 
lodgra  with  him,  and  raised  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
against  the  managers,  (three  in  number,)  for  the  amount  of  his  bill 
^costs,  viz.  5,250  rupees,  for  which  sum  he  obtained  a  decree 
against  them,  arrested  and  laid  them  in  prison,  where  they  have 
now  lenudned  for  two  years,  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families  and 
prospects. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro^  the  Madras  army 
has  sustained  another  sad  shock  in  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Cobnel 
J.  Noble,  C.  B.  of  the  Artillery,  than  whom  a  more  zeakius  and 
better  soldier,  gentleman  and  Christian,  the  Coast  Army  never  pos- 
sessed) he  went  to  England  in  1824,  and  returned  in  the  ship 
Boxburgh  Castle,  which  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the  b^inning 
of  April  last,  and  reached  Madras  roads  on  the  17th  ult  Captain 
Noble,  having  died  the  evening  previous  to  the  ship*8  arrival  here, 
his  reouuns  were  landed  on  £e  17th,  and  interred  with  military 
honours  in  the  evening.  His  death  has  been  announced  in  general 
orders,  as  wdl  as  in  the  public  papers,  in  both  of  which  his  merits 
have  been  duly  appreciated )  in  the  former,  his  meritorious  services 
were  stated  in  honourable  terms. 

A.  C. 
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Mr.  Robert  Cutlar  Fbrgusson. 

{From  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  of  August  17,  1827.) 

Aware  as  we  are  that  Mr.  Fergusson  stands  pledged  to  advocate 
the  rights  of  the  Natives  of  this  country,  we  have  looked  through  the 
.  files  that  have  reached  us  with  some  anxiety,  in  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing that  he  had  originated  some  motion  on  the  subject  ^  but  in  vain. 
The  learned^  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  honourable  gentleman, 
has  not  only  not  brought  forward  any  motion  connected  with  India, 
but  in  the  only  one  that  has  come  before  the  House  he  has  not 
spoken ;  we  mean  the  question  of  the  Barrackpore  Mutiny.  His 
name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  debate,  and  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding thb  as  an  unfavoiurable  omen  as  to  the  redemption  of  that 
pledge  to  which  we  have  alluded.  On  the  subject  embraced  by  the 
motion,  we  shall  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  o£fer  any  opinion,  and  we 
can  easily  conceive,  that  Mr.  Fergusson,  without  having  in  the  mi- 
nutest degree  swerved  from  those  principles  which  he  here  so  uni- 
formly and  zealously  advocated,  may  conscientiously  diJSer  in  opi- 
nion ^m  those  who  brought  forward  the  motion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case ;  but  the  motion  was  only  for  inquiry — for  the  production 
of  papers  which  would  have  confinned  that  view,  if  right,  and  de- 
tected its  fallacy,  if  it  were  erroneous.  Is  Mr.  Fergusson  then  be- 
come an  advocate  for  stifling  investigation  ?  We  could  £Edn  hope  not ; 
for  if  he  can  have  brought  himself  to  be  hostile  to  inquiry  into  such 
cases,  there  can  be  little  reliance  on  his  aid  in  promoting  the  expo- 
sure of  any  abuses  in  the  administration  of  India,  however  glarmg, 
even  though  the  zeal  of  those  who  not  only  profess^  be,  but  who 
prove  that  they  are,  animated  by  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  advancement 
of  thb  country,  should  leave  him  merely  the  task  of  supporting^ 
them  with  his  eloquence  and  his  vote. 

In  all  the  debates  that  have  lately  reached  us,  we  only  find  Mr. 
Fergusson  speaking  once,  and  that  on  the  debate  on  Mr.  Shadwell*8 
writ  of  right  bill,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  it.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  an  improvement  and  simplification  of  the  con- 
veyance of  real  property.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Feigusson  paid  a 
just  tribute  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Humphries^ whose  valuable  work 
on  the  subject,  though  it  proposes  to  fell  down  without  mercy  many 
a  venerable  remnant  of  the '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,*  has  never- 
theless received  the  approbation  of  some  of  those  most  prone  to 
cherish  and  admire  whatever  may  have  antiquity  to  reconmiend  it. 
The  Quarterly  Review  in  particular  has  bestowed  on  it  the  un- 
qualified meed  of  its  praise,  and  its  merits  have  been  acknowledged 
by  men  of  all  parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Fergusson  performed  an' 
act  of  justice  in  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  House  and  the 
country  '  owed  Mr.  Humphries  their  warm  i^probation  for  his 
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▼ery  admirable  suggestions^  and  the  useful  labours  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  the  subject.* 

But  is  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  our  law  as  applicable  to  India, 
that  might  have  called  for  some  efifort  of  the  learned  and  honourable 
gentleman  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  it  ?  Can  he  have  so  soon  for- 
gotten or  become  indifferent  to  the  state  of  the  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  our  deprivation  of  juries  in  civil  cases,  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  the  liability  of  Europeans  to  transmission,  &c.  &c.  >  But  per- 
haps sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  afford  a  test  of  the 
honourable  member*s  devotion  to  our  cause.  The  next  session, 
however,  will  supply  one  3  for  if,  on  the  discussion  of  the  petition 
which  is  gone  home,  he  do  not  speak  out,  and  boldly  too,  he  may 
indeed  for  ever  after  hold  his  peace,  for  any  direct  interest  the  in- 
habitants of  British  India  can  have  in  what  he  says  in  the  House 
or  out  of  it.  Nous  verrons  !  meanwhile  we  must  confess  our  hopes, 
of  having  a  very  zealous  advocate  in  the  honourable  member,  are 
not  very  sanguine.  Absence  is  said  to  cure  love — it  should  rather 
be  called  that  test  which  distinguishes  the  evanescent  passion  of 
the  hour,  from  that  which  quits  us  only  with  '  life's  parting  breath.' 
In  the  same  manner  it  is  the  test,  and  not  the  destroyer,  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  men  in  other  matters.  It  would  be  premature  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Fergusson*s  has  not  stood  this  test,  for  he  is  yet  but  entering 
on  his  political  career  in  England.  We  shall  watch  its  progress, 
however,  with  no  small  anxiety. 


An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal. 

By  Bishop  Hbbbr. 

Our  task  is  done  !  on  Ganga's  breast 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest. 

And,  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough. 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furled  sail  and  painted  side. 

Behold  the  tiny  frigate  ride. 

Upon  her  deck,  *mid  charcoal  gleams. 

The  Moslem's  savoury  supper  steams. 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simple  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through  ^ 

If  yonder  hunters  told  us  true. 

Far  off,  in  desert  dark  and  rude. 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude  j 
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Not*,  (taugbt  by  recent  harm  to  shun 
The  thunders  of  the  English  guti,) 
A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen. 
Returns  to  scare  the  village  green. 
Come  boldly  on !  no  venom'd  snake 
Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake. 
Child  of  the  sun  !  he  loves  to  lie 
'Mid  nature's  embers,  parched  and  dry, 
Where,  o*er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade  > 
Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe. 
Fit  warder  tn  the  gate  of  death  ! 
Come  on !    Tet  pause  !  behold  us  noW 
Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bough. 
Where,  gemming  oft  that  sacred  gloom. 
Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom  ) 
And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  bower 
-Of  fragrant  tree  and  giant  flower  ^ 
The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  display'd 
O'er  the  broad  plantain's  humbler  shade. 
And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 
While  o'er  the  brake  so  wild  and  fair. 
The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 
With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings. 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs  j 
And  he,  the  bird  of  himdred  dyes. 
Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 
So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod. 
Our  English  fairies  never  trod ; 
Yet  who  in  Indian  bow'r  has  stood. 
But  thought  on  England^s  "  good  green  wood  ?* 
And  bless'd,  beneath  the  palmy  shade. 
Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade. 
And  breath'd  a  pray*r,  (how  oft  m  vwn!) 
To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again  ? 

A  truce  to  thought !  the  jackan*s  cry 
Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry  j 
And  through  the  trees,  yon  falling  ray 
Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
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Tet  m^k !  as  fade  the  tipper  skies^ 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 
B^orej  beside  usj  and  above^ 
The  fire^fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love. 
Retreating,  ehasing,  sinking,  soaring. 
The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring  3 
While  to  this  cooler  air  confest. 
The  broad  Dhatura  bares  her  breast^ 
Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass  in  softened  hum. 
Along  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn^  the  drum. 
Still  as  we  pass»  from  bush  and  briar. 
The  shrill  cigala  strikes  his  lyre ; 
And  what  is  she  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  yon  copse  of  sugar-cane  ? 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell ! 
tt  is — it  must  be-^Philomel ! 
Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze, — 
The  flashes  of  the  sununer  sky 
Assume  a  deeper^  ruddier  dye  : 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream^ 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we.  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  moming^s  healthy  wind. 
But  oh  !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
ET*n  here  there  may  be  he^ipiness ; 
And  He,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth — his  hope  of  heaven !' 


PosTScaiPf. 

No  intelligence  of  hnportance  has  reached  England  firom  Ben- 
gtO,  of  a  latet  date  than  August  30  j  from  Madras,  September  15  5 
^  from  Bombay>  October  2.  The  communications  up  to  this 
date>  which  have  been  addressed  to  us  from  these  places,  will  be 
ftmnd  under  their  respeotive  heads  in  the  body  of  the  work*  Th^ 
Bengal  ps^iers  are  filled  chiefly  ^ih  the  dabates  in  Uie  Supnma 
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Court  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Stamp  Act,  to  whkh  subject  we 
have  already  devoted  a  large  portion  of  our  space  in  this  as  well  as 
in  preceding  Numbers. 

We  are  in  possession  of  the  official  judgments  delivered  by  the 
respective  Judges  in  Bengal^  on  registering  the  regulation,  for  which 
we  may  probably  find  room  in  our  next  $  if  discussions  on  the  ' 
same  subject  do  not  arise  nearer  home  so  as  to  supersede  those 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  date.  The  other  topics  incidentally  alluded 
to  in  the  Indian  papers  are  purely  of  local  interest :  so  that  our  pri- 
vate correspondence,  which  we  have  given  elsewhere,  contains  rc»l]y 
all  that  is  worth  publication  in  England^  for  the  community  o£ 
which,  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  important  that  our 
pages  should  be  fiUed. 

The  following  paragraphs  of  General  News  are  chiefly  from  let- 
ters received  since  our  sheets  were  closed  for  the  press ; 

The  advices  from  Bombay  state  that  hostilities  with  the  Rajah  of 
Kolahpore  were  inevitable  5  and  a  force  was  already  preparing  to 
march  against  him. 

Lord  Combermere  was  to  go  on  his  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  to  move,  on  the  1st  of  November,  to  Allahabad. 
His  sta£P  were  to  accompany  him. 

The  Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  was  expected  to  return  to 
Calcutta  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  thought  to  find  his  successor 
there,  though  Lord  William  Bentinck  is  still  at  Plymouth. 

Mr.  Stephens,  the  Agent  to  the  Govenor-General,  at  Leonee,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  was  assassinated  by  two  Mohamme- 
dans, on  the  17th  of  August. 

The  Post-Master  General  of  Bengal,  Mr.  Colin  Shakspeare,  has 
been  removed  from  that  office,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  duties, 
ascertained  after  an  investigation  ordered  by  Government.  He  is 
still,  however,  permitted  to  retain  his  place  of  Superintendant  of 
Shakspearian  Bridges,  on  a  very  small  salary,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
that  enjoyed  by  him  as  Post-Master  General.  His  successor  is  not 
yet  named. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Harrington,  who  has  gone 
to  China  on  his  way  to  England,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  with  him 
but  few  of  the  regrets  of  those  he  has  left  behind,  except  perhi^M 
those  of  his  immediate  relatives  and  dependents.  He  has  not  even 
received  the  customary  koo-too,  or  address  of  the  No-Public  of 
Bengal,  not  even  a  ferewell  dinner !  though  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  on  record  of  a  member  of  Council  having  before  left  Ben- 
gal without  these  burlaque  marks  of  approbation. 

We  have  received  materials  for  a  tolerably  accurate  character  of 
some  of  the  principal  functionaries  of  Grovemment  in  India,  and 
especially  of  those  quitting  the  public  stage,  which  we  may  proba- 
bly embody  into  form,  for  the  entertainment,  as  well  as  instmctioD, 
of  our  reaclBrs,  in  our  next. 
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CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  AND 
CHANGES,  IN  INDIA. 

p3.  signifies  Bombay — ^M .  Madras — and  0.  Calcutta.] 

Angus,  O.  Assist  Surg.,  to  be  Surg,.y.  Primrose,  res.,  y.  Rind,  invalid.— C.  July  13* 

Auriol,  Lieut.-Col.  rem.  from  Ist  Eur.  regt.  to  2l8t  N.  I. — C.  July  7. 

Ackers,  T.  P.,  1st  Lieut.  ArtiU.,  rem.  from  1st  comp.  2d  batt.  to  Ist  comp.  5Ui 

batt—C.  July  9.  , 

Anderson,  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Principal  Coll,  and  Assist  Magistrate  in 

Malabar.— M.  July  20. 

Burroughs,  L.,  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  rem.  from  4th  oomp.  6th  batt  to  2d  comp.  6th 

batt--C.  .Jnly  9. 
Begbie,  A.  P.,  2d  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  4th  oomp.  5th  batt  to  2d  oomp.  2d 

batt—C.  July  9. 
Birch,  O.  R.,  2d  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  4th  comp.  4th  batt  to  2d  oomp.2d  batt— 

C.  July  9. 
BeU,  T.,  Capt,  47th  N.  I.  on  fiirl.  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  July  24. 
Brookes,  W.,  Conductor,  to  be  Dep.-Assist-Commissary  of  Ordnance,  v.  Clarke, 

prom. — ^M.  July  31. 
Blenkinsop,  W.  T.,  Rey.,  to  be  MQ.  Chaplain  at  Vellore.- M.  Aug.  7. 
Boardman,  R.  E.,  Lieut  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  y.  Harden,  returned  to  Europe.— M. 

July  13. 
Bonham,  S.  6.,  Mr.,  to  be  Soperintendantof  Lands  at  Singapore.-^une  21. 
Boileau,  A.  H.  E.,  2d  Lieut  engineers,  to  be  1st  Lieut,  y.  Forbes,  prom.— C. 

July  13. 
Boileau,  J.  P.,  Maj.  AitSXL,  rem.  from  3d  to  2d  Brig.  Horse  ArtiU— July  9. 
Bmgley,  T.  P.,  1st  Lieut,  rem.  from  1st  troop  2d  brig.,  to  4th  troop  3d  brig.  Horse 

Artij&.— C.July  9. 
BedingBeld,  R.  6.,  Ist  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  1st  comp.  5th  batt  to  2d  comp. 

2dbatt— C.  July9. 
Baker,  O.,  1st  Lieut.  Artill.,  rem.  from  2d  comp.  6th  batt  to  7th  comp.  6th  batt 

— C.  July  9. 
Bennett,  S.  W.,  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  rem.  from  9th  comp.  6th  batt  to  1st  comp.  1st 

batt—C.  Juty  9. 
Brett,  W.  T.,  Sen.,  Capt  ArtiU.  to  be  Major,  y.  Morison,  prom. — M.  July  20. 
Brown,  C,  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Jenkin,  dec.— C.  Aug.  14. 
Blair,  T.,  Capt,  Artil.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Aug.  17. 

Christian,  H.  H.,  Cadet  of  Cav.,  to  be  Comet— C.  July  13. 

Coulthard,  S.,  Capt  ArtiL,  rem.  from  3d  Comp.  3d  Batt  to  4th  Comp.  2d.  Batt 

— C.  July  9. 
Campbdl,  A.,  1st  Lieut,  rem.  from  2d  Comp.  2d  Batt,  to  2d  Comp.  5th  Batt, 

ArtU. 
Campbell,  J.  O.,  2d  Lieut  Artil.,  from  2d  Comp.  2d  Batt  to  3d.  Comp.  4th  Batt 

— C.  July  9. 
Cockbum,  H.  D.  W.,  2d  Lieut  Artil.,  rem.  from  4th  Comp.  3d  Batt  to  2d  Comp« 

4th  Batt.— C.July  9. 
Clarke,  S.,  Dep.-A8sist.-Commiss.  of  Ordnance,  y.  Gibson,  prom.,  and  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Arsenal  of  Fort  St  George.— M.  July  31. 
Cokbrooke,  J.  W.,  Lieut  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Quar.-Mas.,  Interp.,  and  Paymas.,  r. 

CampbelL— M.  July  13. 
Clutterbuck,  E.,  Lieut,  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quart.-Mas.,  Interp.  and  Paymas.,  t« 

Garraway,  dec. — M.  July  13. 
Coze,  W.  B.,  Sen.  Lieut,  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Capt,  y.  M*Leod,  dec.— M.  July  13. 
Cortland,  P.  A.,  Lieut,  64th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  by  Brey.— C.  Aug.  14. 
Catton,  F.  C,  Second  Lieut  Eogin.,  on  furl,  to  Neilgherry  hiUs  for  healths — ^M. 

July  13. 
Carfraei  J.|  Lieut-CoL  36th  N.  L,  to  be  MiUt  Sec.  to  the  Goremor.— M.  July  19 
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Cotton,  F.  C^  Lieut  of  the  Engin^  to  be  Assist  to  UieSaper.  Engiii.  in  MiUbsr 

and  Canarar^M.  July  31. 
Campbell,  R.  C,  Capt  42d  N.'I.,  on  tail  to  St.  Thomas's  Monnt  for  health.— 

M.  July  4. 
Cathcart,  R.,  Esq.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  principal  CoUec.  and  Assist  Magis.  in 

Tanjore.^M.  Julv  20. 
Cadogan.  £.,  Sen.  Capt  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  y.  Drewe,  inyalid.~M.  July  10. 
Campbell,  J.,  Sen.  Lient  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  ▼.  Cadogan,  prom^-M.  Jnly  10. 
Chester,  O.,  Mr.,  Veterinary  Surg.,  posted  to  Ist  Light  Car^— M.  July  10. 
Dickson,  Lient  Bngin.,  to  be  Ezecntiye  of  the  Pomeah  Dirision,  t.  Sannden. 

— C.  Aug.  17. 
Doveton,  H.,  Lieut,  4th  N.  L,  to  be  perm.  Sub.  Assist  Commissary  l>epartment 

— C.  Aug.  17. 
DeaooB,  C^  Lient* CoL  Commander,  (C.  B.)  to  be  entitiad  to  off-vsckoniag, 

half  a  share,  v.  Mnnro  deceased. — M.  July  13. 
Dyce,  A.  B.,  Scnior-Lient  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  v.  Hall  deoeased— M.  inly  SO. 
Dashwood,  P.,  2d  Lieut  Artill.,  to  be  1st  Lieut  y.  Ackers  resigned,  y.  Wakefield 

deueaaed:— C.Jnly  13. 
Dickson,  R.  C,  Capt  Artill.,  rem.  from  3d  Comp.  4th.  Batt,  to  4th  Comp.  3d 

Batt— C.  July  9. 
Debrett,  J:  E.,  1st  Capt  Artill,  rem.  from  4th  Comp.  ^th  Batt,  to  12|h  Co«p. 

6th  Batt.— C.  July  9. 
Day,  E.  P.,  1st  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  1st  Comp.  £d  Batt*  to  1st  Comp.  6th 

Batt— C.July  9. 
Dirksz,  Mr.  P.  S.,  to  be  Assist  to  Master  Attend,  at  Madras.— July  13. 
Douglas,  A.,  Lieut  Engin.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Superintend,  Engiit,  at  Janbish. 
Ebhart,  B.  W.,  Lieut,  10th  N.  I.,  to  be  permanent  Sub.  Assist  Conunisssiy 

Department — C.  Aug.  17. 
Egerton,  C.  C,  Assist-Surg.  Oculist,  appointed  to  the  Loirer  Orphsn  Sebool 

— C.  Aug.  17. 
Efflan,  Mr.  W.,  to  be  Master  Attend,  at  Calingapatam.— M.  July  13. 
Elphfaistone,  C,  Senior  Major  20th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  and  posted  to  tSth 

N.  I.  y.  M*Leod  prom.— M.  July  13. 
Porbes,  W.  N.,  1st  Lieut  Engin.  to  Capt.,  y.  Paton,  dec. — C.  July  13, 
Pitzgerald,  G.  P.  C,  2d  Lieut.  Artil.,  rem.  from  2d  Com.  24  Batt,  to  4tl|  Comp. 

5tti  Batt— C.  July  9. 
Fitzgerald,  A.,  2d  Lieut  ArtiL,  rem.  from  3d  Comp,  4th  Batt,  to  7th  Conip.  6tk 

Batt— C.  July  9. 
Pearon,  P.,  Major,  6th  N.  L,  on  furlough  to  the  Cape,  eyentudly  to  JBuiope,  for 

health.— B.July  16. 

Grote,  Pred.,  Lieut  Artil.,  to  be  Super,  Aid-de-Camp  on  the  GoT.-Gen,  peisonsl 

Staff.— C.  July  22. 
Gerard,  A.,  Capt,  27th  N.  1.,  placed  at  dispospl  of  the  Commander-hi-Clusf. 

— C.  August  17. 
Goldingham,  Lieut,  Madras  Artil.,  to  be  acting  E^ecutiye  Officer  at  SingspORy 

on  the  departure  of  Lieut  Jackson. — June  21. 
Gowan,  E.  P.,  Capt,  Artil.,  rem.  from  5th  Comp.  6th  Batt,  to  4th  Comp.  5tii 

Batt— C.  July  9.  ' 

Gahagan,  T.,  Esq.,  to  be  Deputy  Collector  of  Sea  Customs  at  Madras.'^uly  13. 
Gascoigne,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Master  Attendant  at  Madnis.-^uly  13. 
Graeme,  G.  K.,  Rey.,  to  be  Junior  Military  Cbapalin  at  Bangalore.^-M.  Aug.  17* 
(Jibson,  G.,  Assist-Commiss.  of  Ordnance,  to  be  Dep.  Commis.  of  Ordnance  st 

Vellore,y.  Hosmer. — M.  July  31. 
Glyan,  J.  E.,  Sen.  Ens.,  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  y.  Dye,  prom.— M.  July  20. 
Henderson,  R,,  Lieut  of  Engin.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Superintend.  Engin.  at 

Nagpore.— M.  July  31. 
Hooper,  G.  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Principal  CoUec,  wd  Asdst-Msg. 

in  Canara. — M.  Aug.  7. 
BniAun^»3^ii^8urffiO»9toieK^iaen^ 
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Hy,R.Ufiit«24I4|^tCftru  to  b*  Cupt.  of  •  traap,  t.  Uiabie,  MCivtdw-*4l 

Huthw^te,  E^  Capt,  AxtiH,  rem.  Uook  9d  comm  3d  bRtt,  to  8th  eomp.  6tii  ImII. 

— C.  July  9. 
HnmfreT*,  &.,  Ut  Lienl.  AitOl^  rem,  firom  let  eomp,  6th  b«tt  to  l8$  eomp.  id 

batt— C.  Ji^  9. 
Hodgson,  W.  E.  J^  2d  Lient,  rem*  Uoim  Ut  troop  (Id  brig,  to  4th  tfoop  3d  brie. 

borsc-M^fll.— C.  July  9.  r  -o- 

Hosmer,  C,  Capt,  Dep.  CommiBa.  of  OrdniBce  %i  Vellore,  rem.  to  Camuiion. 

T,  Brett,  prom.— M.  July  31. 
Hamilton,  A.,  Col,  (C3.)  of  the  30th  Foot,  to  command  Trichinopoly.— M. 

July  31.  ^ 

Howington,  T.  I^.,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  Cavalryv-^^,  August  Ht 
Inglis,  H.,  Lieut,  2d  Light  Cav.,  permitted  to  place  his  services  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.— M.  Jnfy  10. 

Jeffries,  R.,  Major,  6th  Light  Car.,  returned  to  his  duty.— M.  July  25. 
Kennedy,  C.  P.,  Capt.  ArtilL,  rem.  3d  comp.  6th  bait,  to  2d  comp.  3d  batt— C. 

Kemp,  H.  R.,  Ist  Lient  ArtiL,  \o  be  Capt  by  Brevet — C.  August  14. 

Lambert,  £.,  Lieut,  16th  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  to  die  Seringapatam  Local  Batt  r. 
Flytcr,  returned  to  Europe.— M.  July  20. 

Leitta,  James,  Mi^or-Oen.,  commanding  the  southern  diyision  of  the  army,  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  Presidency  for  three  months  for  recovery  of  his  health. 
— M.  July  20. 

Lawrell,  J.  O.,  to  be  2d  Assist  to  Export  Warehouse-Keeper. — C.  July  5. 

Lawaon,  J.  G.,  Cornet,  2d  light  Cav.,  ^  be  Lieut  v.  Hay,  prom.— C.  July  13. 

Larkins.  O.,  2d  Lieut  ArtiU.,  rem.  from  9th  comp.  6th  batt  to  4tb  oomp.  1st 
batt— C.  July  9. 

Lawford,  E.,  lieut  of  Eng.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Soperinten.  Bag,  in  the  Centre 
Division,  and  in  Mysore. — M.  July  31. 

Lewin,  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub-Col.  and  Joint-Magis.  in  Tinevelly. — M.  Aug.  7. 

Lewin,  F.  M.,  Esq,,  to  be  Regis,  to  the  Zillab  Court  of  CaUcut— M.  Aug.  7. 

Lushington,  J.  S.,  Lieut,  6th  Light  Cav.,  on  furlough  to  the  Pretidenoy.— M 
Aug.  4. 

Lee,  W.  R.,  1st  Lieut  43d  N.  L,  to  be  Capt  by  Brevet«-C,  August  14. 

Menzies,  J„  Assiet-Surg.,  to  perform  Med.  Duties  of  Salt  Agency  at  Kedgellee, 

v,  Angus  prom.— C.  July  13. 
Mowat,  J.  L.,  Ist  Lieut  Artill.,  rem.  from  6th  comp.  6th  batt,  to  1st  oomp.  2d 

batt— C.  July  9. 
M'Gre/or,  6.  H.,  2d  Lieut  Artill.,  from  10th  ^mp.  6th  batt»  to  1st  oomp. 

5th  batt— C.  July  9. 
Maw,  N.  C,  Lieut.  11th  N.  I.,  on  (urL  to  the  Cape  for  twelve  months  for  healthv^ 

B.July  22. 
Moore,  G.  W.,  Lieut  3d  reg.  or  P.  L.  I.,  on  furl  to  the  Presidency  for  healthv*^ 

M.Aug.  4. 
Marshall,  G.,  Lieut,  17th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Ban^alore^ — M.  Aug.  4, 
M'Nair,  J.  C,  Lieut,  1st  Brig.  Horse  ArtiU.  to  oe  Adj.,  v.  Sheriff,  pfoaL-«-M. 

July  13. 
Marshall,  H.,  Ueut,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Quar.  Mas.  Interp.  and  Paym.,  v.  M'LeUan» 

res^M.  July  13. 
M'Leod,  C,  Sen.  Lieut-Col,  (C.B.,)  to  be  Lieut-Col.  Commandant,  and  posted 

to  the  12ih  N.  I.,  v.  Major-Gen.  aud  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Manro,  Bart  and  K. 

C.  B.  dec.— M.  July  7. 
Molesworth,  A.,  Lieut-Col,  to  be  entided  to  off-reckoning,  half  a  share,  v. 

Munro,  dec — M.  July  13. 
Macartney,  J.  A.,  Sen.  Ens.  38th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Garraway,  decr^M* 

July  13. 
Mnfdl»  W*»  SvfgeoB,  permitted  to  retire.— C.  August  13. 
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BiOiief,  W^  lieiity  7Ui  Light  Car.,  to  be  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Goremor.— 

M.July  13. 
M'Lean,  T.,  Major,  Ist  Enr.  reg.,  to  be  Honorary  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Gover- 
nor.—M.  July  13. 
Morrbon,  W.,  Sen.  Major,  (C.  B^  Artillery,  to  be  Ueat-CoL  t.  NoUe,  dec— 

M.  July  13. 
M'DonDel,  G.  G.,  Lieut,  27th  N.  L  on  forL,  to  the  NeOgherry  HOU,  for  healdi. 

— M.  July  11. 
Moncrieffe,  J.,  sen.  Capt  20tfa  N.  I.  to  be  Ma].,  t.  Elphinstone,  prom.— M.  Jidy  13. 
Mellor,  J.  sen.,  Lieut  20th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  rice  Moncrieffe  prom. — ^M.  Jntj  13. 
Neare,  W.  A.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head-Assist  to  Ck>]lect  and  Magistrate  of  Chingte- 

putr-M.  July  13. 
Norfor,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  to  be  Deputy-Master  Attend.,  and  Boat-Master  at  MadrM. 

-^ulyl3. 
Noble,  James,  Capt,  Assist-Commisi.  Gen.,  on  fhri.  to  die  Presidency. — M. 

July  13. 
Napier,  J.,  Mijor,  30&  N.  L,  to  be  Prirate  Secretary  to  the  Governor.— M. 

Jii^l3. 
Norru,  J.,  Surg.,  to  be  Staff- Suig.  at  Janlnah,  ▼.  HaS&es.— M.  July  20. 
NewmarUi,  Hennr,  Assist-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Eurm»e  for  health.— C.  Aug.  6. 
Nisbet,  James,  Kur.,  to  practise  as  a  Surgeon^  and  to  socoeed  as  Assist-Svrg. 

— C.  Aug.  13. 
Oliphant,  16,  Capt  ArtiD.,  rem.from  13thComp.  6thBattto2dComp.2dBatt— 
C.July9. 
Onslow,  A.  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Prindpal  CoUec  and  Assist  Mag. 

in  C<Ambatore. — M.  Aug.  7. 
Pew,  P.  L.,  Capt  ArtiO.,  rem.  from  4th  Comp.  3d.  Batt  to  3d  Comp.  3d  Batt— 

C.July  9. 
Pnrton,  J.,  Capt,  Superintend.  Eng.  in  the  Centre  Divis.,  to  act  in  Mysoor,  in  the 

absence  of  Lieut  Nugent,  on  fuik>u(|^h. — ^M.  July  31. 
Patrickson,  0^  Lieut  Eng.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Super  Eng.  in  the  Soiidiem  Dir. 

—M.July  31. 
Paternoster,  J.,  Esq.,  to  be  Registrar  to  the  ZiUah  Court  of  Salem.— M.  Aug.  3. 
PhiUimore,  C.  Lieut,  2d.  Light  Car.,  to  be  Quart  Master,  Interp.  and  Paymast 

T.Inrfis.— M.July  20. 
Page,  H.  E.,  Capt,  Inralid  Estab.,  on  furl  to  the  Cape  for  health.— €.  Aug.  13. 
Rodber,  J.,  Maj.  ArtilL,  rem.  from  1st  to  3d  Brig.  Uone  ArtOL— C.  July  9. 
Reid,  C.  S.,  2d  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  Ist  comp.  5th  batt  to  3d  comp.  6th  batt 

—C.July  9. 
Robley,  J.  H.,  Sen.  Ens.  43d  N.  1.,  to  be  Lient  t.  Coze,  prom.— M.  July  13. 
Symons,  \Y.  J.,  1st  Lieut  ArtilL,  rem.  from  1st  comp.  1st  batt  to  5th  oomp.  6th 

batt— C.  July  9. 
Smee,  W.  N.  J.,  Lieut  5th  N.  I.,  to  be  Port  Adj.  at  Ahmednngger,  t.  Jamieaon, 

proceeding  to  Europe. — ^B.  July  20. 
Sneyd,  R.  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  Prorincial  Jndgeof  Galle  and  Matura,  t.  Charles  Soott, 

dec — Ceylon,  Aug.  4. 
Sackrille,  P.,  Col.,  4l8t  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Aug.  13. 
Saunders,  T.,  1st  Lieut  Artill.,  to  be  Capt  by  Breret— C.  Aug.  14. 
Stewart,  R.,  Capt,  6l8t  N.  L,  on  furL  to  Eur.— C.  Aug.  17. 
Timbrell,  T.,  Capt  ArtiL,  rem.  from  4th  Comp.  2d  Batt,  to  3d  Comp.  1st  Batt 

—C.July  9. 
Turton,  J.,  Ist  Lieut  Artil.,  rem.  from  2d  Comp.  5th  Bat,  to  3d  Comp.  2d  Bat 

— C.  July  9. 
Twemlow,  G.,  1st  Lieut  ArtiL,  rem.  from  3d  Comp.  2d  Bat,  to  6th  Comp.  6A 

Bat— C.  July  9. 
Trower,  J.,  2d  Lieut,  rem.  from  4th  Troop,  3d  Brig.,  to  1st  IVoop,  2d  Bpft 

Horse  ArtU.— C.  July  9. 
Thomas,  E.B.,  Esq..  to  be  Assist  to  Collector  and  Magittnts  at  TrinchiaoHf • 
-^M.  July  13.  ^^ 
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Tiremlow^,  Geo.,  Ist  Lieut,  ArtilL,  to  be  Capt.  by  Brevet^C.  Auir.  14. 
Tamer,  C.  M.,  admitted  Veter.  Surg.— C.  Aug.  17.  ^ 

IWkcr,  F.  N.  BL,  Lieut.  24th  N.  I.,  to  be  Line  Adj.  at  Rajcote,  vice  Troward, 
*    prom. — ^B.  July  10.  *  j       »  , 

Tcmpl^,  F.  J    Eiq.,  to  be  Collector  of  Cbilaw,  and  Provincial  Judge  of  Calpentyn. 
vice  R.  M.  Sneyd,  Esq. — Ceylon,  Aug.  4.  o  r-    /-t 

Tulloch,  G.  A.,  Sen.  Ens.,  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  vice  Campbell,  prom.— M.  July  10. 
Tavjor,  H.  G.  A.,  Lieut  Col.  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Town  Major  of  Fort  St  Geor«p.— 

M.  July  13.  ® 

Underwood,  W.  F.,'E8q.,  to  be  Head  Assist  to  the  Collector  and  Assist  MaffUt. 

of  Guntoor. — ^M.  Aug.  17.  ^ 

Vivian,  R.  J.  H.,  Capt  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Assist  Adj.  Gen.  to  the  Maypore  Subd- 

diary  Forces,  vice  Himter.— M.  July  13. 
Weeding,  Mr.  Benj.,  to  be  an  Assistant  to  the  Resident  Councillor  at  SininDore. 

—June  21.  ^  *^ 

Woodbum,  D.,  Surg.,  posted  to  7th  N.  I.,  vice  Webb,  app.  Gar.  Surg,  at  Chunar. 

— C.  July  7. 
Woodrooffe,  G.  H.,  Capt  ArtiL,  rem.  from  3d  Comp.  1st  Bat,  to  3d  Comp.  4th 

Bat — C.  July  9.  .  •^  '  f 

ynggeuB,  C.  H.,  1st  Lieut  ArtiL,  rem.  from  4th  Troop,  Ist  Briir.,  to  Ist  Troop. 
2d  Brig.,  Horse  Artil. — C,  July  9.  «^  -o  »  r» 

WhitefQrd,  J.,  2d  Lieut  Artil.  removed  from  12th  Comp.  6th  Batt  to  8th  Comp. 

6th  Bat —  C.  July  9. 
Wish,  Mijor,  to  command  Artil.  in  Saugor  division. — C.  July  9. 
Williams,  H.,  Esq.,  to  be  head  Assist  to  Col.  and  Mag.  of  Salem.— M.  July  13. 
Watson,  T.  S.,  Maj.  of  the  Artil.  to  be  principal  Comiss.  of  Ordnance  in  chanre 

of  the  Arsenal  of  Fort  St  George.— Af.  Aug.  3. 
Walker,  H.,  Lieut,  14th  N.  I.,  furlough  extended.— M.  Aug.  4. 
Watson,  T.,  Capt  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  extra  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Gov.— M.  July  13. 
Wright,  G.,  Lieut,  16th  N.  I.,  to  Artil.  as  Adj.,  in  absence  of  Lieut  NicoUy.  on 

sick  certificate.— M.  July  20.  ^ 

Walker,  Francis,  Lieut-Col,  8th  Light  Cav.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  July  20. 
Woodburn,  David,  Mr.,  (M.  D.,)  to  be  Assist-Surg.- C.  Aug.  6. 
Yolland,  R.  S.,  Sen.  1st  Lieut  Artil,  to  be  Capt  v.  Brett,  prom.— M.  July  20. 

BIRTHS. 
Alexander,  the  lady  of  James,  of  a  son,  at  Shohipore,  August  9. 
Arnold,  the  lady  of  Major  G.,  2d  Cav.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Muttra,  Aug.  1. 
Bamett,  the  Udy  of  Lieut,  7th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  Bombay,  July  11. 
Bvme,  the  lady  of  Henry,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  Madras,  August  6. 
Clarke,  the  Udy  of  Major,  46th  Foot,  of  a  son,  at  Secundcrabad,  July  21. 
Chamier,  the  lady  of  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  August  9. 
Clarke,  the  lady  of  Major,  48th  Foot,  of  a  son,  at  Secunderabad,  July  21. 
Chase,  the  lady  of  Capt,  of  a  son,  Madras,  July  26. 
Dekmain,  the  lady  of  Lieut- CoL  John,  58th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Loghooghat,  in 

Kemauon,  July  9. 
Fonddair,  the  lady  of  F.  De,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Pondicbcrry,  July  26. 
Fairhead,  the  lady  of  Lieut  J.  A.,  Adj.,  Moorshedabad  Provincial  Batt,  of  a  son, 

at  Berhampore,  August  11. 
Goode,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Francis,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  August  10. 
Hill,  the  lady  of  Capt  Charles,  54th  Foot,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cannanore,  August  2. 
Hands,  the  lady  of  Capt  F.  W.,  38tb  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Nagpore,  July  23. 
Hay,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  Superintending  Surgeon  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  of  a 

son,  at  Bellary,  Auguit  12. 
Johnstone,  the  lady  of  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  Madras,  July  29. 
Kerakoose,  the  la«iy  of  A.,  Esq,  of  a  daughter,  Madras,  August  6. 
Lumsden,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Bengal  Horse  ArtilL,  of  a  son,  at  Cawnpore,  July  5. 
Mallandine,  the  lady  of  Major,  of  a  son,  Singapore,  August  10. 
Ogilvy,  the  lady  of  Adam,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Kishnaghur,  Bengal, 

August  4. 
Roberts,  the  lady  of  Charles,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Pallamanair. 
August  21. 
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Span,  the  lady  of  O.  W.,  Esq.,  53d  Reff.,  of  a  son,  at  Bareilly,  Julj  31. 
Tkylor,  the  lady  of  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Civ.  iMnr.,  of  a  son,  at  CoontaUum. — ^Aofoit  I. 
Weston,  the  lady  of  Capt.  C.  T.  O.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cbowringhee,  July  26. 
Weguelin,  the  lady  of  6.  C.  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Dacca,  August  14. 

MARRIAGES. 

Anson,  Lieut  and  A43*  Frederick,  18th  N.  1.,  third  sonof  Lieut-Ckn.  Sir  George 
Anson,  K.  C.  £.  M.  P.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Hunson,  Bengal,  July  25. 

Briggs,  Lieut  James,  Deputy  Assist  Quart-Mast-Gen.  Mysore  Dirision,  to 
Sophia,  second  daughter  of  the  Rer.  George  Marshall,  Rector  of  Donagh, 
Ireland  Bagalore,  Aug.  21. 

Carthew,  Lieut  and  Quart-Master  21st  N.  I.,  to  Jemima  Borland,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Ewart,  Esq.,  Bombay,  July  16. 

Couchman,  Thomas,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Graham  Roby,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt  F.  Roby,  of  the  Nary,  Calcutto,  Aug.  9. 

Gahan,  Capt  George,  of  the  brig  Lady  Munro,  to  Miss  Georgiana  Eaton,  ddest 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt  Charles  Eaton,  Master- Attendant  of  Corings,  Madras, 
Aug.  4. 

Humphreys,  S.  J.  Esq.,  5th  Light  Car.,  to  Miss  F.  L.  Roeford,  TrinchiBopoly, 
July  24. 

Lufmore,  R.,  Lieut,  of  16th  foot,  to  Mary  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  W.  C. 
Gibson,  Esq.,  at  Galle,  July  11. 

Montgomerie,  Wul  Esq.,  Assist  Surgeon,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  A.  Gra- 
ham, Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  Calcutta,  August  13. 

M'Donald,  Lieut.  Alexander,  Adj.  Ist  Bombay  Eur.  reg.,  to  Miss  MatOda,  fiftll 
daughter  of  Lieut-Col.  J.  Welsh,  Conunanding  in  the  Dooab,  at  Bdganm, 
July. 

Thomas,  E.  B.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serr.,  to  Isabella  Margaret,  daughter  of  E.C.  Green- 
way,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  Bombay,  July  12. 

DEATHS. 

Blaney,  Charles,  Esq.,  merchant  and  agent,  ased  52,  at  Calcutta,  July  22. 
Cunningham,  J.,  Capt,  late  Commander  of  the  ^p  FerguMm,  son  of  General 

Cunnmghsm,  Mad.  Service,  aged  36,  at  Calcutta,  July  16. 
Codrington,  Louisa,  wife  of  Lieut  R.,  46th  regt  N.  I.,  aged  18  years,  at  Seam- 

Cocke,  AJ,  Esq.,  Surgeon  67th  N.  I.,  at  Dinapore,  July  12. 

Chrisfjr,  Helen,  daughter  of  the  late  M.,  Esq.,  aged  17,  at  Ramnad,  July  14. 

De  Fries,  Adrian,  Esq.,  aged  70,  at  Pondicherry,  July  12. 

Gillet,  Capt.  W.,  Country  Service,  at  Calcutta,  lately. 

Garraway,  Lieut  R.,  Quart-Mast  and  Intern.  38th  N.  I.,  at  Bombay,  July  8. 

Hall,  Capt  H.  S.,  4th  N.  I.,  and  Acting  Military  Paymaster  at  the  Presidency, 
Bombay,  July  15. 

Lang,  Eliza  Harriett,  lady  of  Lieut  R.  W.,  37th  regt,  at  Berhampore,  July  12. 

Locke,  Indiana  Laura,  the  lady  of  Capt  Thomas,  at  Manantody,  in  Wynattdt 
us.  17. 

M'Luckie,  Capt,  com.  of  the  ship  Countess  of  Dunmore,  Calcutta,  July  18. 

Marshall,  Capt  John,  H.  M.'s.  48th  Reg.,  Bombay,  July  8. 

Macleod,  Capt  A.,  near  Ghooty,  com.  the  late  Hon.  Gov's  escort,  July  20th. 

NoUe,  Lieut'<k>l.  John,  Madras  Army,  Bombay,  July  16. 

Read,  Lieut-Col.,  Deputy  Quarter  Master  Gen.  of  H.  M.*s.  Forces  at  the  Pre- 
sidency, Madras,  Aug.  21. 

Stewart,  Poyntz,  Esq.,  M.D.  Atsist-surg.  Company's  senrloe,  aged  28,  Cakotth 
July  16. 

Silver,  T.  G.,  sen.  Ens.  20th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  MeUor,  nromw— M.  July  13. 

Seduna,  Capt  Paul,  of  his  H.  M.'s  4th  Ceyton  regiment,  Madras,  Aug.  14. 

Thomson,  Thomas,  aged  23,  at  Calcutta,  July  20. 

Wilmot,  Arthur,  Esq.  Madras  Civ  Serv.  at  Anantpore,  aged  22,  Bombay,  (iaidy.) 

Younge,  Capt  Matthew,  of  the  30th  Foot,  at  Ellichpoie,  Aug.  4. 
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SHIPPING  INTELUGENCfi. 


ABBIVALS    FROM    EASTERN    PORTS. 


Dtte.        Portof  AirtraL       Ship's  Name. 


1827. 
Dec  28 
Dec.  29 
Dec.  31 

1S21. 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  3 
Jan.  7 
Jan.  8 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  14 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  19 
Jan.  21 
Jan.  22 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  24 
Jan.  25 


Date. 

1827. 
Joly  1 
July  — 
July  17 
July  25 
Juty  26 
Juty  30 
July  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  26 
Sept  28 
Oct.     1 


Dover 
Cowes 
Failmottth  .. 

Downs 

Downs 

Hastings   .. 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Channel    .. 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

Dartmouth 

Channel    .. 

Dartmouth 


Loader 

Two  Brothers. 

Faith 

Borneo 

Sarah 

Meddleburg    . . 

Coldstream     .. 

Hussaren 

Albion 

Cassandra 

Woodford 

Vesper 

Orynthia 

Lord  Strangford 

Thomas  Coutts 

Emil^ 

Cra^perer 

Danus 

Mary  Ann 


Commander. 


Meek 
Delutte     . 

HavOand  • 
Manders  . 
Jonker 
Stephens  . 
Gibson 
Chambers. 
Rodger     . 
Chapman  . 
Wyllie      . 
Rixon 
Gray 

Christie    . 
Brier 
Ray 
Blair 
CuthOl      . 


Place  of  Depart    Date. 
1827. 
Ceyion   ..     Aug.    2 
Batavia  ..     Sept.    5 
Australia       Aug.    4 


Bataria  .. 

Mauritius 
Batavia  •• 
Bengal  .. 
Cape 

Maurithis 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Bengal  .. 
Singapore 
Mauritius 


Aug.  12 
Sept  14 

July  11 
Nor.  27 
Oct  9 
July  25 
July  5 
Aug.  13 
Sept  8 
Oct   17 


South  Seas    

Mauritius      Nor.    3 
Mauritius      Oct   16 


ARRIVALS    IN    EASTERN    PORTS. 
Port  of  AnriraL  Ship's  Name. 


News.  Wales 

V.  D.  Land 

Madras 

New  S.  Wales 

Madras 

New  S.Wales. 

Madras 

China 

New  S.  Wales. 

Madras 

Bengal 

New  S.  Wales 

Singapore 

Madras 

Singapore 

Bengal 

Bei^ 

Madras 

Madras 

Mauritius 

Mauritiua 


Denmark  Hill    .. 

Harvey 

Roxburgh  Castle 

Guilford 

Protector 

Mara,  of  Hastings 

Sir  Edward  PAget 

Alfred 

Elizabeth 

Grecian 

Crown 

Princess  Charlotte 

Intrepid 

George 

Orynthia 

Ospray 

Belzoni 

Minerva 

Lady  East 

Lord  Strangford 

Eliza  Jane 


Foreman 

Findlay 

Robertson 

Johnson 

Waugh 

Drake 

Geary 

Pearson 

Atherdon 

Smith 

Pindar 

Godby 

Sluman 

Fulcher 

Rixon 

Macgin 

Talbert 

Probyn 

Evans 

Greig 

LiddeU 


Fort  of  Depart 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Portsmouth 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 


DEPARTURES    FROM    EUROPE. 


1827.  ^^''^ 

^.  21  Shidds 

^  26  Downs 

Dec.  26  Downs 

*^  28  Portsmouth 


Ship^Name. 

Dominic 
Olive  Branch 
Bolivar 
Madras 


Hodgson 
Anderson 
M'Donald 
Beach 


St.  Helena 
Cape 

Cape  &  Maur. 
Mad.  &  Beng. 
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FdrtofArYlTaL 


Bhip^Name. 


Port  of  Depart. 


1827 

Dec.  28 

Cowes 

..     Jessie 

.     Wmter 

.     Cape 

Dec.  28 

Downa 

Reaper 

.     Rhind 

.     Singapore 

Dec.  29 

.  •     Duncan  Gibb 

.     Macintosh  . 

Bombay 

Dec.  29 

Liverpool 

. .     Annandale 

.     Penn 

.     Bombay 

Dec.  30 

Liverpool 

..     Mary 

.     Dagnea 

.     Willis 

.     Manritins 

Dec.  30 

1828. 
Jan.     3 

Liverpool 

.•     Arabian 

Bengal 

Oratvesend 

.  •     General  Pilmer 

.     Truscott 

.     Madras 

Jan.     3 

Gravesend 

. .     Dunira 

.     Hamilton 

.     Bom.  &  China 

Jan.     5 

Liverpool 

..     GaUovidian 

.     Martin 

Bombay 

Jan.     5 

GravesencI 

.•     General  Harris 

Stanton 

.     Beng.&  China 

Jan.     5 

Gravesend 

. .     Edinburffh 

.     Bax 

Bom.  &  China 

Jan.     5 

Downs 

..     Medina 

.     Miller 

Bombay 

Jan.     5 

'Downs 

. .     Walsingham 

.     Paterson 

Bombinr 

Jan.     5 

Downs 

Baurche 

.     St.  Helena 

Jan.     5 

Downs 

..     WUliam 

.     Young 

.     Mad.  &  Beng. 

Jan.     5 

Downs 

..     JuUa 

.     Grant 

Mauritius 

Jan.     5 

Downs 

Margaietha 

.     Reid 

.     Batavu 

Jan.     5 

Liverpool 

Alexander 

.     OsrUvie 
.     Wade 

.     Singapore 
.     N.S.WaUjs 

Jan.     6 

Portsmouth 

. .     Numa 

Jan.     6 

Plymoutli 

• .     Stentor 

.     TindeU 

.     Ceylon 

Jan.   10 

Gravesend 

Claudine 

. .     Flinn 

.     Mad.  &  Beng. 

Jan.   11 

Gravesend 

. .     Ceres 

..     Warren 

Bombav 

Jan.   12 

Gravesend 

::  t^T^ 

.     Smith 

Mauritius 

Jan.   16 

Liverpool 

'  Robertson  . 

Mauritius 

Jan.   16 

Clyde 

..     JaneHadd6w 

.     Hamilton 

Bengal 

Jan.   17 

Gravesend 

..     Wana 

..     Tayt 

.     Cape 

Jan.  20 

Gravesend 

. .     Providence 

.     Foni 

.     Mad.  &  Beif . 

Jan:  21 

Gravesend 

. .     Elisabetb 

.     Grant 

.     Bengal 

Jan.  22 

Downs 

. .     Thomas  Contts  . 

.     Christie 

.     Beug.&Chma 

Jan.   22 

Downs 

..     Sir  David  Scott  . 

.     M'Tjiggart 

Beng.  &  China 

Jan.  24 

GraveMnd 

Charles  Jameson 

Christie 

.     Cape 

General  List  of  Passbngebs. 

PASSBfKSERS  HOMEWARDS. 

By  the  James  Scott,  from  Batavia : — Captain  Rowe,  late  of  the  *  John  BulL' 

By  the  Angeronoy  from  Bengal  :^Lieut  Johnson,  H.M.*s  28th  reg.,  and  Mrs. 
West. 

By  the  Seppingi  from  Ceylon : — Capt  Jackson,  and  Capt.  Hecton  Rose,  late 
of  the  Cfydndale. 

By  the  Faiik,  from  New  South  Wales : — Messrs.  Hunt,  Dangas,  Coiy,  and 
Cape ;  Mrs.  Shannon,  and  two  children  ;  and  Miss  Haigh. 

By  the  Coldstream,  from  BengiU  and  Madras : — Mi^.  Lynch,  30th  reg. ;  Capt 
Briscoe,  41st  reg. ;  Lieuts.  Layard  and  Forbes,  89th  reg. ;  Baylis,  Hon.  Conip.'s 
ArtiL  ;  Longworth,  Fl^r,  Robertson,  Kennedy,  and  Durant  Mad.  ArtiL ;  John 
Line,  Esq. :  Mr.  Mamott ;  Master  Francis  Gai^ ;  Misses  H.  Gaily,  Burton,  and 
Lapluroe ;  Mary  MacMahon,  servant ;  49  invalids. 

By  the  CoMsandra,  from  Bengal :— Mr.  Evan  \Yilliams,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  two 
children. 

Passengers  Outwards. 

ByiheAnAUm,  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta:— Lieut- Col.  W.  Clmton  Bad- 
deley,  C.B.  \  Mrs  Baddeley,  three  Misses,  and  Master  Baddeley  ;  Misses  Holds- 
worth,  M.  Holdsworth,  Mansell,  Younger :  Cadets  H.  C.  Baddeley,  and  J.  C. 
Tulloch  ;  Messrs.  Holdsworth,  Howarth,  Harper,  Bell,  Alexander,  Bates,  and 
Healy,  with  servants. 
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XviUS    BB8ULTING     TO     GrEAT   BrITaIN    FROM   THE    £a8T   InDIA 

Company's  Monopoly. 

Not  a  month  now  passes,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  Legtsla- 
tUTc,  as  a  body,  or  that  of  some  distinguished  individuals  who  form  a 
part  of  it,  is  not  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  our  present  system 
•f  ruling  India ;  and  to  various  proposals  for  making  that  country 
of  more  use,  than  it  is  at  present,  to  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  con- 
Tiocnig,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  pleasing  proof,  that  the  approach 
of  the  period  for  discussing  the  great  question  of  the  Company's 
6bsrter,  is  progressively  attended  with  more  general  inquiry  into 
the  policy  of  its  renewal  3  and,  fortunately,  inquiry  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  convince  the  nation  at  large  of  the  imperative  neeessitj^ 
fer  its  abolition. 

As  many  of  these  publications  may  not  find  their  way  to  India; 
lire  make  it  a  part  of  our  especial  duty  to  search  them  out,  and 
draw  largely  iFrom  their  contents,  in  order  to  lay  ^}efore  our  readers. 
In  that  distant  country,  the  workings  of  the  public  mind  at  home, 
ihat  they  may  iudge  from  thence,  what  will  be  the  interests  roused 
in  Great  Britain  against  the  continuance  of  East  Indian  monopoly, 
Imd  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  hopes  of  freedom  from  its  at- 
tendant curse, — arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power. 

^  The  latest  work  we  have  seen  of  the  description  adverted  to,  is  a 
Series  of  Letters,  addressed  by  Dr.  Elmore  to  the  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley,  professedly  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  benefits  which  might 
be  reaped  by  that  country  from  a  free  trade,  and  other  measures  of 
practical  improvement ;  but,  indirectly,  also  embracing  views  respect- 
0ig  the  opening  of  India  to  British  settlers,  which  are  founded  on 
justice,  and  which  are  now  becoming  intelligible  to  all  thinking  men 
m  the  country. 

We  pass  over  the  letters  which  relate  to  Emigration,  Absen- 
tidsm,  and  Population,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  to  come  at  onc^ 
fiS  that  which  relates  to  India,  which  we  give  in  the  author's  own 
words: 

OrkntQifferiM,Fot.l6.  2E 
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402  Evils  resulting  to  Great  Britain  from 

*  The  present  sjrstem  of  monopolies,  restrictions,  and  bounties,  is 
exemplified,  upon  a  tremendous  scale,  by  that  leviathan  of  destnic- 

,  tion,  the  £^t  India  Company*s  Charter,  the  evils  of  which  are 
most  alarmingly  great  and  oppressive  on  all  the  interests  of  the 
British  nation. 

'Under  this  charter,  no  English  merchant  can  settle,  or  carry  on 
any  trade  in  China,  or  any  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  No 
English  ship  can  navigate  the  Indian  Seas  ;  therefore,  all  the  vast 
and  important  carrying-trade  between  China,  the  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  any  other  port  of  the  commercial  world,  is  thus 
absolutely  forced  into  the  hands  of  foreigners:  for  the  Company  will 
not,  nor  ever  did,  engage  in  this  trade.  They  will  not  enter  into  it 
themselves,  nor  will  they  let  any  other  Englishmen,  although  they 
fliee  foreigners  enjoy  full  liberty,  and  they  are  fully  aware  that  Ame- 
rican enterprise  has  seized  with  avidity,  and  taken  advantage  of, 
every  opportunity  to  carry  on  this  China  and  India  trade;  ana  such 
have  been  the  great  and  lucrative  results,  that  some  of  the  kii^est 
commercial  fortunes  ever  made,  have  been  realized  by  the  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  the  trade  between  China, 
India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  European,  American,  and 
in  short,  with  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  For 
these  valuable  commercial  advantages,  the  Americans  taontiligly 
observe,  they  are  solely  indebted  to  the  British  system,  of  restric- 
ti6n,  which  keeps  the  English  merchants  and  ship-owners  com- 
pletely out  of  their  way,  and  kindly  prevents  any  commeroial  jea- 
lousy or  competition.  It  is  even  absurd  of  on  EngUshmaa  to  talk 
of  fi«edom,  when,  by  that  charter,  hb  personal  liberty  is  groasly  ^aod 
vicrfently  infringed  upon.  An  Englishman  is  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  cannot  land  in  India  without  a  license  from  the 
India  Company )  and  when  he  is  there  under  their  gracious  leave, 
he  may  be  arbitrarily  sent  out  of  the  country  on  the  shortest 
notice,  to  the  destruction  of  any  concerns  in  which  he  may  have  in- 
vested capital,  and  may  be  thus  ruined  without  trial  or  i>edress  of 
any  kind.  Such  was  the  treatment  which  that  persevering, 
enlightened,  and  .  enterprising  traveller,  Mr.  Buckingham,  re- 
ceived.* The  Great  Mogul,  or  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  are  royal 
tiger-Kke  despots  $  but  in  India,  an  Englishman  is  subjected  to  that 

*  We  had  at  first  struck  out  the  expressions  here  used  in  the  text,  but, 
on  reconsideration,  have  suffered  them  to  stand;  first,  because,  having  no 
personal  acquaintaDce  whatever  with  the  author,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
of  insincerity  in  thus  expressing  himself;  and,  secondly,  because  every 
example  of  banishment  from  India,  without  trial,  ouj^ht  to  be  repeatea 
a^ain  and  n^in,  till  the  people  of  Ensfland  are  familiar  with  them  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  One/ar/  is  worth  many  arffumealt, 
in  the'  work  of  conviction ;  and  we  shall  not  suffer  this  fact  to  oe  uare- 
pcated,  from  an  affectation  of  delicacy  as  to  tne  terms  in  which  it  is 
stated,  and  which,  being  the  author's  own,  deserves  as  much  to  be  re- 
tuned  unaltered,  as  any  other  part  of  hi^  work.  Ed,  of  the  Oriental  Nereid* 
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the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly.  -        405 

mental  torture^  that  festering  s^ny  of  mind  whick-has  no  paraHel^ 
ipierely  for  having  dared  to  difi^r  in  opinion  on  any  abstract  point 
9f  policy  5  for  having  expressed  a  liberal  sentiment^  or  fot  having 
^rged  the  application  of  the  common  principles  of  justice,' on  ih^ 
notice  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  servants. 

'  Had  sound  principles  been  sufficiently  elucidated,  the  people  (if 
England  could  not  silently  have  permitted  the  sale  of  their  right  to 
trade  with  their  own  colonies  and  China,  by  the  government  of  the 
day  ;  nor  do  I  contemplate  that  any  statesman  of  this  day  will  be 
found  daring  enough  to  recommend  its  renewal. 

'  This  awful  monopoly  has  been  more  destructive  of  the  tradff, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  than  any 
fOther  on  the  list  of  its  baneful  code  of  restrictions,  and  b  now  proj- 
iducing  incalculable  evil  and  misery,  by  preventing  a  more  general 
emplovment  of  the  people  5  and,  indeed,  unless  very  soon  modified 
.or  abolished,  it  must  inevitably  bring  ruin  on  this  empire,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstance  of  our  having  become  a  nation  of  manufac- 
turers, and  consequently  the  most  commercial  and  powerful  on  the 
globe,    which,  I  do  strongly  contend,  agricultural  pursuits  alone 
could  never  have  enabled  the  British  Islands  to  have  achieved,  and 
bdd  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  which  they  have,  by  the  en- 
terprising commercial  spirit  and  industry  of  their  people,  attained. 

'  The  occasional  seasons  of  distress  which  have  visited  the  ma- 
DoflKsturing  interest,  may  be  objected  to  me ;  and  the  preseilt 
I  fosbionable  cry,  that  the  periodical  want  of  work  which  our  arti- 
sans have  been  doomed  to  suffer,  was  caused  by  over-trading, 
and  over-production,  which  has  been  put  down  as  the  soiirce  of 
all  the  distress  consequent  on  the  want  of  employment  of  our 
manufacturers.  If  the  real  evil  be  over-production,  the  remedy 
would  obviously  be  under-production,  or  to  manufacture  less  -,  what 
then  would  result?  the  immediate  discharge  of  thousands  from 
employment ;  thus  increasing  the  evil  by  lamentable  additions 
to  the  frightful  number  of  our  unemployed  artisans.  The  true 
,cause  will  be  found  in  a  want  of  additional  consumers ;  and  the 
true  remedy  must  be  found  in  free  trade,  and  more  extensive 
conmierce.  And  millions  of  consumers  ^e  to  be  found,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  English  people,  generally,  are  absolutely  the 
only  people  who  are  interdicted  supplying  them.  China  and  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  containing  a  population  of 
nearly  three  hundred  millions,  and  British  India  with  a  population 
of  ninety-six  millions,  present  the  most  promising  markets 
in  the  world,  for  the  disposal  of  our  prodigious  productions,  which, 
with  the  additional  productions  of  every  unemployed  hand  in  Ire- 
land, aided  by  the  best  machinery,  could  not  over  supply,  provided 
our  laws  would  permit  us  to  take  in  exchange  things  which  would 
make  us  profitable  returns,  and  which  are  the  productions  of  these 
climates.    In  proof,  and  to  exemplify  these  opinions,  I  shall  mdLc 
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fuim^  extracts  irom  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  ^0U8^ 
pf  Lords  and  Commons^  which  sat  to  "  inquire  into  the  means  f^f 
extending  and  securing  the  foreign  traie  of  the  country.**  Tbesfs 
reports  state : 

'  To  estimate  fairly  the  precise  amount  of  its  increase,  it  must  be  ad- 
mittefl  that  its  progress  has  been  £?ucli  a?,  tu  kidk-nte,  that  ueUher  a 
power  to  purchase,  nor  adispositioi^  tu  um^  commodities  of  European 
'njaDufacture,'  is  wanting  in  the  N at hiji  of  Dritis^h  ludk;  whilst  the 
minute  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  ihe  inhabitants,  aeijuircd 
by  a  direct  intercourse  with  this  country^  would  ualurdly  lead  to  a  Mill 
further  augmentation  of  our  exports.  The  great  increttfied  coa&umptton 
cannpt  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  demand  of  Europe&n  r^il- 
dents,  the  number  of  whom  does  nol  materially  vary;  aod  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  greatest,  in  articles  calculated  wr  the  ^euerMUse  of 
the  Natives.  That  of  the  cotton  maiiiifuctitres  of  thtJi  country  alone,  li 
stated,  since  the  first  opening  of  the  trade,  to  IiaYe  been  augmented  from 
four  to  five-fold. 

'  The  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Great  Britun  to  India, 
which  amounted  in  the  year  1815  to  870,177/.>  in  the  year  1819  increased 
to  3,062,741/. 

'It  may  be  remarked,  that  although  the  Native  Governments  of  India 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  unfavourable,  upon  system,  to  foreign 
jcommerce,  no  recent  mstance  of  such  disposition  has  been  adduc^; 
the  French,  on  the  contrary,  are  stated  to  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  some  recent  attempts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Coclun  China;  and  the  recent  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  in  some  of  the  islands,  of  the 
Malay  race,  leads  to  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  their  character 
and  aptitude  for  civil  and  commercial  intercourse,  than  was  previously 
entertained. 

*  On  the  one  hand  it  is  confidently  stated,  that  the  low  rate  of  British 
fireiffht,  and  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  British  merchantmen, 
womd  enable  the  British  free  trader  to  enter  into  an  immediate  and  suc- 
cessful competition  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  more  particularly 
the  United  States,  by  whom  these  branches  of  commerce  have  been 
carried  on  for  some  years  past,  with  every  appearance  of  progressive  in- 
crease and  prosperity;  that,  thus,  a  portion  of  Europe  might  be  supplied 
with  tea  by  the  British  trader;  that  the  export  of  furs  from  Ammca, 
which  now  takes  place  even  from  the  British  territories  in  Americaa 
vessels,  would  be  carried  on  by  British  shipping ;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
that  portion  of  the  Eastern  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  export  of 
British  manufactures  in  American  vessels,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  merchant,  with  greater  opportunities  of  extending  it,  afforded 
by  a  more  direct  intercourse. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
into  China  comparing  an  average  of  the  years  1804-5,  1805-6,  1806-7, 
with  an  average  of  1816-17,  1817-18,  1818-19,  (being  the  last  years  of 
which  the  Committee  have  received  an  account)  appear  nearly  to  have 
doubled.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  principal  part  of  these  imports  consists 
of  metals  and  other  articles,  which  the  merchants  in  the  United  States 
have  a  greater  facility  in  procuring  than  those  of  other  countries;  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  however^  that  articles  of  British  manufacture  are  directly 
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mortipi  to  Gbina  ^m  this  country  by  Americans;  and  U  mMars* 
Irom  an  account  procured  at  the  Custom  House,  that  the  declared  value 

?f  diose  jELTticles  exported  to  countries,  within  the  limits  of  the  Bast  Indifi 
Company's  Charter^  in  foreign  vessels,  and  presumed  to  be  chiefly  Uf 
Canton^  was,  in  the  last  year,  to  the  amount  of  178,358/. 

'  It  amears  certain  that  the  Trade  with  India,  whether  d  import  or 
fsqiort,  nas  materially  increased  since  1814 ;  and  that  the  increase  has 
been  effected  by  the  private  merchants,  while  the  trade  of  the  Company 
lias  en>eriencea  a  diminution.  The  House  will  find  It  stated,  in  soma 
part  ofthe  evidence,  that  the  trade  has  been  recentlv  attended  with  ldss| 
as  Uie  same  time  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  tne  taste  and  demand 
for  Brhirii  manufactures,  has  been  gradually  progressive  since  the  open- 
ing  ofthe  trade,  and  that  those  manufactures  have  found  their  .way  to 
parts  of  India,  uid  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  they  had  not  been 
fu;customed  to  reach. 

*  Your  iDommitCee,  before  they  proceed  to  consider  how  far  tiie  re- 
strictions, to  which  the  Indian  trade  is  still  subjected,  mav  have  counter<- 
actcd  the  flscilities  granted  by  the  acts,  think  it  right  to  make  an  obser- 
vadon,  which,  wheUier  in  considering  this  or  any  other  branch  of  trade^ 
plight  never  to  be  disregarded. 

^  Whenever  a  question  arises,  to  grant  or  withhold  a  permission  t# 
^pry  on  unrestricted  trade,  with  whatever  part  ofthe  wcrla,  in  \irhatevet 
•hips,  and  whatever  commodities,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  rest?  upoa 
ihoae  wiio  propose  to  withhold  the  permission,  or  to  impose  the  restricnoil . 
Restriction,  as  your  Committee  have  observed  in  a  former  Report^ 
being  in  itself  an  evil,  requires,  as  well  for  its  continuance  as  its  ori> 
giaal  imposition,  a  special  political  expediency  to  support  it. 

'  This  is  a  principle  no  less  of  justice  and  duty,  than  of  commerce 
and  policy.  To  show,  therefore,  that  a  measure  from  which,  when  pro- 
'posed,  great  expectations  of  advantage  were  entertained,  has  not  been 
rollowed  by  consequences  beneficial  in  proportion  to  the  sanguine  antU 
cipation  of  them,  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  an  opinion,  that  the  mea- 
•sure  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted ;  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  show,  that  positive  and  considerable  evils  have  resulted  from  it.  ' 
'  The  American  export  trade,  which  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined 
to  dollars,  purchased  at  a  premium  in  America,  or  shipped  by  a  circuitoila 
voyage  in  England,  Lisbon,  and  Gibraltar,  has  been  considered  as  gene- 
raUy  unprofiuble.  The  Americans  are,  therefore,  well  contented  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  channel  of  remittance  by  which  they  can  realise  the 
prime  cost  and  insurance  of  their  investment ;  and  are  consequently  en- 
abled to  undersell  the  Honourable  Company,  by  the  absence  of  those 
heavy  charges  vriiich  their  invoices  usually  bear. 

'  The  great  evil,  however,  which  we  are  led  to  anticipate  from  this 
encroachment,  is,  ike  death-bhw  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  monopofy 
luthMTto  ei^ed  b$  the  Companjf,  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  as  the  uo- 
4certainty  of  that  amount,  which  the  verv  great  fluctuation  in  American 
commerce  renders  incalculable,  and  which  at  once  converts  a  trad^ 
hitherto  considered  as  regular  and  secure,  into  a  most  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous speculation. 

'  If,  then,  the  American  trade  with  China,  no  longer  secondary  and 
subordinate  with  that  of  the  English  Company,  has  indeed  met  it  in  suc- 
cessful rivah7,  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  equity  of  excluding  British 
ulyecfai  from  the  competition^  becomes  more  ana  more  questionable. 
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f  The  connexion  between  the  China  monopoly  and  the  free  trade  to  the 
'Eastern .  islands  and  Cochin  China^  depends  chiefly  upon  the  fact,  of 
Vhich  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  produce  of  these  islandsl 
though  Very  valuable,  is  npt  suitable  to  any  European  market,  or  indeed 
to  any  other  extensive  market  than  that  of  China.  Althoui^h,  therefore, 
there  l^ears  to  be  amon^  the  Malays  a  considerable  demand,  cu>abH  of 
aUch  extension,  for  British  manufactures,  (especially  cotton  goods,  iron, 
Und  steel,  copper  and  woollens,)  no  sufficient  returns  can  be  procured 
for  these  articles,  otherwise  than  by  way  of  China,  or  perhaps  ^  Bengal* 
with  a  view  to  re-exportation  to  where  the  island  produce  maybe  exchanged 
for  merchandize  exportable  to  Europe.  The  exportation,  therefore,  of 
our  manufactures  to  these  islands  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  want  of  a 
return,  which  nothing  but  a  permission  to  seek  it  at  Canton  can  insure. 

*  Another  channel  of  commercial  intercourse  with  China  has  been 
pointed  out  to  your  committee,  which  is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,^  but 
important  as  illustrating  the  possibility  of  extending  the  demand  of  British 
manufttctures  in  the  Chinese  provinces,  if  that  cheap  and  plentiful  8ap|»ly 
can  be  provided,  which  can  hardly  be  expected  but  from  the  eaterpnae 
of  incUviduds.  >  .^ 

'  It  appears  that  a  trade  of  barter  had  for  many  years  been  carried  on 
between  some  merchants  of  Moscow  and  a  few  individuals  of  Chinese 
Tartary.  In  1800,  the  two  Governments  turned  their  attention  to  this 
traffic,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  commercial  treaty.  Since 
1811,  a  variety  of  British  manufactures  have  found  their  way  to  Kiatchai 
which  is  the  seat  of  this  rising  traffic  ;  and  in  the  last  year,  tm  Ineonsl- 
derable  <^uantity  of  British  woollen  cloths,  camblets,  silk  handkerchief^, 
muslins,  and  Alanohester  goods,  in  company  with  foreign  European  prd- 
'dyice,  were  bartered  to  Kiatcha  for  teas  and  other  products,  oiXMu^ 
Jtappears,  however*  that  the  difficulty  of  introducing. British  mwonfMr 
tures  into  China,  through  Russia,  is  increasing ;  a  circumstance  whi(^, 
coupled  with  die  evidence  which  the  partial  success  of  that  clrebhoas 
traffic  aibrds,  of  the  value  of  the  provincial  market  of  Chin*>  ^o^  to 
atimulate  this  country  to  every  measure  by  which  a  oaore  re«iy  and  dbtot 
i(itercourse  with  that  great  empire  may  be  accomf  tithed.'  .    t  - 

*  Still  by  bad  laws  we  are  deprived  of  the  vast  ad^^antages  to  be 
derived  from  the  China  and  India  trade,  because,  forsootb>  it  nay 
a£Fect  the  interests  of  the  few — although  they  are  the  rtc^^^,  and 
•you,  agriculturalists  and  manufacturers,  are  the  poor  many  •  ^ye  shaH 
suffer,  ye  millions  !  It  is  your  charter,  say  the  interested,  ignorant 
and  bard-hearted  advocates  of  the  monopoly  system ;  you  mmt  be 
miserable  slaves  to  support  our  antiquated  and  barbarous  code  of 
trade.  We  have  our  charter  !  and  by  its  exclusive  privil^es  wej  the 
few,  may  play  the  petty,  yet  mind-torturing  tyrants — the. plundering 
despots  in  distant  regions,  at  the  expense  and  impov^ishment  of 
tens  of  millions  there,  and  also  the  infringement  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  millions  here. 

'  If  the  people,  the  producers  of  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland^ 
are  to  be  rdieved,  the  East  India  Charter  c^  monopoly  must  be  de^ 
stroyed,  or  at  least  never  renewed.  There  must  be  that  wbieh  is 
natural  and  highly  beneficial  to  both  parties,  a  free  interchange  of 
the  prodnetioiis  which  the  circumstances  of  each  country  and  oil- 
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mate  enable  the  inbabitants  to  make,  with  tbe  least  possible  disad- 
vantage, and  in  tbe  greatest  abundance.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
liliild  dimate  of  these  Islands,  with  the  great  natural  advantages  ci 
coal  and  minerab,  permit  our  people  to  be  congregated  in  large  £bu^ 
tories,  where  they  can  be  aided  by  steam-engineb  and  machinery  ; 
which  also  permits  them  to  work  in  large  foundries,  exposed  to  Uie 
great  heat  of  furnaces ;  such  employment  the  natural  heat  of  the 
dimate  in  India  renders  quite  impossible.  The  effect  of  these  ad- 
ifitional  powers  enables  us  to  make  goods  cheaper  than  hand-labour 
can  do  there;  on  the  other  side,  the  natural  heat  and  soil  of  India 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  productions  of  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
coffee,  silks,  and  so  forth  ;  articles  jwhich  we  could  not  produce  at 
treble  the  expense,  if  at  all ;  thus  the  natural  advantages  of  all 
nations  tend  to  mutual  interchange  and  improvement.  Nothing 
has  spread  civilization  more  than  trade  and  commerce,  by  exciting 
ingenuity  and  industry,  and  by  directing,  to  the  most  beneficial  and 
useful  channels,  the  natural  resources  of  different  countries,  dif- 
fusing and  increasing  enjoyment  and  happiness  amongst  mankind. 
,  *  But  the  Governments  of  various  countries  have  seriously,  by 
^beir^  monopolies  and  restrictions,  obstructed  that  freedom  of  trade 
.which  alone  can  be  productive  of  great  and  grand  results  :  they  pre- 
vent one  people  from  profiting  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
another,  suppress  enterprise,  silently  but  surely  destroy  those 
they  profess  to  encourage,  force  trade  into  circuitous  and  expensive 
dMom^ls,  and  frequently  give  advantages  to  foreigners  over  the 
people,  whom,  by  such  preposterous  policy,  they  affect  to  protect. 

.  . '  There  is  a^iother  highly  important  and  beneficial  moral  end,  ac- 
complished by  a  free  and  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations;  it  diffuses  a  love  of  peace  and  good  will  among  all 
men,  conveys  knowledge,  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the*  habitable  globe,  and  binds  together  in  amity  the  most 
distant  states,  by  the  great  bond  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  interest; 
proving  to  all  the  communities  of  the  earth,  that  their  comforts  and 
eayoyments  are  dependent  upon  each  other  in  a  great  measure  :  for, 
whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  wicked  and  interested  men, 
turbulence  at  home,  and  war  abroad,  are  the  greatest  scourges  which 
can  be  inflicted  upon  a  people. 

'  Much  has  been  said,  and  it  has  been  strongly  contended  for  by 
many  well-meaning  men — that  it  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  c^  any  country  to  consume  the  manufactures  of  their  own 
nation,  than  the  manu^tured  products  that  are  imported  from 
foreign  states  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  consume  any  other  thing,  than  the  products  of  our  own  toi* 
and  industry.  In  order  to  obtain  foreign  articles,  must  we  not  ex  - 
port  some  home-made  articles  to  pay  for  them  ?  Do  we  procure 
the  wines  of  France  or  Portugal,  or  teas  of  China,  without  paying 
for  them?    The  people  of  those  countries  are  not  so  generous  or 
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prodigal  ag  to  give  tbem  to  us  for  nothing.  How  e^^  or  4o  V9  fay 
lioi^  tbem,  but  by  exporting  some  of  our  manufiBU^tured  cottons^  lineos^ 
Voollens>  hardware^  and  so  forth,  either  directly  to  the  French,  Bor- 
tuguese,  and  Chinese,  or  indirectly,  by  sending  our  goods  to  soni^ 
other  country  or  people,  from  whom  we  obtain  gold,  with  ^rhic^ 
wp  pay  them  ?  Is  it  not,  therefore,  most  evident,  that  when  we  are 
prinking  French  wines,  &c.,  &c.,  we  are  really  and  substantially 
co^sun^ing,  indirectly,  the  produce  of  our  own  land  and  labour,  to-; 
gether  with  the  difference  of  value  of  the  two  things  exported  and 
impprted  3  for  be  it  clearly  understood,  that  all  articles  imported 
must  bear  a  greater  relative  value  here,  than  the  thing  exported? 
0n  the  principle  that  we  never  give  one  thing  for  another  in  ex- 
change, unless  we  want  that  which  we  receive  more  than  that  whid^ 
we  give — for  instance,  if  I  give  one  guinea  for  a  hat,  (  do  so  be- 
cause I  want  the  hat  more  than  the  guinea,  and  the  same  motivf 
that  induces  me  to  take  the  hat,  operates  on  the  hatter,  who  want« 
the  guinea  more  than  he  does  the  Imt.  Thus  a  mutual  interest  ^  grar 
lified  ',  as  it  is  with  simple  exchange,  so  it  is  in  the  inunense  oorn* 
m^cial  exchanges  which  take  place  every  day,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  3  for  the  people  of  any  nation  will  not  exchange  the  produce 
of  their  country  for  the  produce  of  any  other,  unless  they  want  the 
articles  which  they  receive,  more  than  the  articles  which  they  give 
for  them  in  exchange. 

*  It  is  clear  to  demonstradon,  that  as  nothing  can  be  more  selfish, 
so  nothing  is  more  absurdly  foolish,  than  the  fear  of  the  progression 
of  other  nations  in  wealth.  If  we  were  allowed  to  find  a  fi^  mart  ibf 
pur  goods  in  France,  surely  it  would  be  much  better  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  French  people  should  have  wealth  enough  to  buy 
them  with,  than  that  only  a  small  portion  should  be  so  able.  The 
interests  and  real  glory  of  every  people  will  be  positively  and  more 
permanently  advanced,  by  their  agreeing  to  enter,  with  the  spirit  of 
honourable  and  amicable  rivalry,  into  the  field  of  commercial  com- 
petition, than  by  futile  attempts  to  obtain  a  useless  pre-eminence^ 
through  the  means  of  a  bloody  and  devastating  war,  which  is  gene- 
rally pursued  for  the  gain  of  a  few,  at  the  cost  and  destruction  of 
milhons.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  every  country,  to 
purchase  commodities  at  the  cheapest,  rather  than  at  the  dearest 
markets  >  and  it  is  equally  their  interest  to  abstain  from  manufac- 
turing, or  growing  any  article,  which  can  be  imported  at  a  less 
price  than  would  be  required  to  produce  it  at  home,  ^or  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  interchange  between  two  countries  consists  ii 
this,  that  it  enables  the  people  of  each  to  obtain  articles,  Ibr  the 
making  of  which  the  one  country  has  no  national  capabilities  or  ad- 
vantages, but  which  the  other  possesses. 

'  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  arising  firom  our 
monopoly,  bounty,  and  prohibitive  system  of  trade,  that  it  prevents 
people  using  as  much  ot  many  articles  as  they  mi^t  be  disponed  tQ 
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ip  i  fcr  Ibe  enonooiis  expenses  of  the  system  are  barn^  hy  tbe  muf 
ftumers.      The  merdiant  trading  to  South  America   would  t«k^ 
•ogars,  the  produce  of  the  laud  and  labour  there^  m  exchan^  for 
ffkc  maniifartiired  goods  he  takes  from  these  coiiDtries,  which  t^ 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  do,  but  for  the  hemj  com* 
merdal  restrictions  of  his  own  country,  imposinf;   (en  sfthiUings  a 
cwt.  higher  doty  on  it,  than  on  West  India  grown  -ugar  ;  this  pro- 
hibitive duty,  of  course,   prevents  the  merchants  bringing  South 
J^merican  sugar.     Thus,  two  sets  of  consumers  are  delmired  ujii^ 
as  much,  or  as  many  articles  of  enjoyment  as  they  may  desire,  Irom 
the  circumstance  of  this  one  article,  sugar,  being  placed,  by  the  a4^ 
ditional  duty,  above  the  means  of  the  many  to  purchase,     li  is 
dear,  if  the  duties  were  equal  on  all  sugars,  the  competition  of  the 
sellers  would  render  them  so  much  cheaper,  that  ten,  nay,  a  hundred 
times  greater  quantity  would  be  sold  and  consumed,  and  of  course, 
ten,  or  a  hundred  times  more  manufactured  articles  must  be  made 
and  shipped,  to  pay  for  them  in  South  America,  where  the  people 
would  be  glad  to  receive  them  in  exchange  for  sugar,  and  diose 
things  which  they  can  produce  :  and  unless  we  do  so,  they  camwi 
take  those  things  which  our  artisans  have  made.  The  oonsequenoe 
is,  ooomierce  l^guishes  from  want  of  demand,  which,  of  ccNirse, 
re-acts  upon  the  producers  in  both  countries,  and  causes  the  results 
which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  those  periodical  seasons  of  distress 
arising  from  want  of  consumers,  or,  in  other  words,  demand  for 
the  produce  of  our  operative  manufJEurtures,  and  of  the  sugars,  in- 
digo, &c.  of  South  America.     Such  are  some  of  the  effects  of  mo* 
hopolies,  bounties,  and  restrictions :  these,  and  these  alone,  are  the 
causes  of  the  dreadful  fluctuations  in  trade. 

'  These  are  alone  the  causes  why  it  is  not  the  interest  of  tbc 
English  capitalist  to  go  and  form  establishments  for  the  employ- 
inent  of  the  Irish  people.     These  are  the  remote  causes  of  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  the  Irish  people  coming  over  here,  and  driving 
the  English  labourers  to  be  supported  by  the  poor-rates  j  and  to  t^e 
remov2  of  them  alone,  can  we  look  for  national  rehef.     I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  had  the  East  India  monopoly  been  rescinded     wid 
an  equalization  of  the  duties  on  all  foreign  productions  taken  plac« 
•fivelears  ago,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  ^nf  land  would  have  ibiind 
demindfbrthework  of  every  unemploy^  ^'^^Jl!™;^^^ 
then  her  increasing  popuhition  would  have  been  a  f  .^a;^^^^^  ^ 
wealth  to  the  agricZral  and  every  other  ^°^^^  l^.'^^^^^i 
In  short,  untune  becomes  a  second  I^*P«f  ^'^^  .^^^r    t^^l^ 
six  hundred  people  on  the  sc,uare  mile,  ^^^J^^f^fe  Kf ^  ^2e 
now  does,  twHSndred  and  twenty  -  msupporU^^^^^^^ 
Uinded   interest,  which  she  may  f  o.^yP"^    ^^^  y^  completely 
otherwise  the  interest  of  the  present  owners  ui  t-     i«iy 

'^'^'  to  other  topics  arising  out  of  bis  main  subject. 
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Ireland,  and  pursumg  them  tbrougb  sieveral  interesting  and  IflT^- 
written  letters,  all  addressed  to  the  noble  Earl  already  nanied/tbe 
author  doses  the  Berics  hj  a  summary  of  his  views  respecting  ihc 
measures  of  relief  for  Ireland,  which  are  worthy  of  being  rep^ateij 
at  length.     He  says :  .        . 

'In  summing  up  and  concluding,  these  letters,  I  sbatt.^ffr 
deavour  to  answer  all  the  objections  lliat  I  can  conceive  to 
the  prepositions  here  made^  and  in  doing  this  I  sba|t  begin  with 
those  Lord  Liverpool  made  to  the  dej^jutatiou  from  the  Sjontti  of 
Ireland,  consisting  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bevonshire^  Lords 
iDonou^miore,  Cork,  Shannon,  Carbery,  IliYcridalCi  Enni&inor*^ 
and  many  others  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  whom  1 1iad  the 
iienour  to  attend  in  1825,  for  the  purpn&e  of  laying  before  his  lord; 
.shipthe  state  of  distress  of  the  unemployed  poor  of  that  jmrt  of 
;the  country,  and  to  solicit  the  Government  to  adopt  some  of  tlie 
/' expedients"  here  suggested.  .     m:-  ti  1 

.'  The  one  of  a  loan  of  money,  to  be  invested  in  buildioga  99^ 
machinery,  those  immoveable  parts  of  manu£M:turing  eaMiMi^he 
meats,  was  urged  on  his  Lordship's  attention  on  the  pfincapk^  ;tte|t 
It  WAS  a  belief  in  the  want  of  security  of  property  in  IrdaM^nthii^ 
prevented  individuals  making  such  investments  tbetfe^.aitlwiigh 
many  people  might  be  disposed  to  invest  moveable  piopttlQiitfi 
'Irefatiid,  which  in  case  of  disturbances,  or  threatened  rebeUioo^ithiQr 
could  easily  withdraw  3  but  that  few  people  were  dh^xised  to^niake 
such  permanent  investments  as  buildings  and  maohineryv  /«(hifii 
ihey  could  not  withdraw.  It  was  also  in^;ed  that  if  inacouiiky>>f 
property  did  exist,  it  must  have  arisen  from  b^  kgislat&oiH  Hehi^ki 
since  the  government  were  not  disposed  to  do  away  withJ)hO(Caufif, 

.  to  amend  its  effects,  the  apprehension  of  insecurity  on  the/  mind. 0f 
capitalists^  the  government  were  bound  to  grant  a  bomia^  oHj.in- 

.  surftnce,  to  encourage  those  who  would  not  otherwise  invest <Qipll»l 
'there.  *-.-...  .o> 

'  The  objections  urged  by  his  Lordship  Mrould  have  tcett'sdtttid, 
.if  applied  to  a  sound  state  of  things ;  they  were  ''that  loans "^fcfere 
expedients,  and  contrary  to  political  economy,  and  that  as'Mieh,it 
was  the  determination  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  not  to  Use  tlieri^.'* 
That  his  Lordship  hoped,  " capital  woUld  find  its  lev^,  tbaf'U 
would  flow  over  from  England  so  freely  that  a  general  enYplbyViMilt 
of  the  people  would  be  the  result,  and  that  there  were  no  preki^dtehts 
for  any  such  advance  of  public  money."  In  answer  it  was  alldi^ifl, 
that  it  was  an  "expedient,"  and  that  such  expedients  werei alone 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  necessity  alone  coul^  jus- 
tify the  '* enormous  expedient"  of  paying  two  millions  ah)«iir>to 
support  the  military,  constabulary  and  peace-prtservittg  >e8tablish- 
ments  of  Ireland  3  that  it  was  an  expedient  for  the  gevtemmen&ilo 
feed  the  starving  people  there  in  1822,  which  was  aUowed  ta.btre 
been  a  famine  of  means  to  buy  food,  and  not  of  food.    That*  the 
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cmigixtion  phn  is  an  "  cxpedieiit/' and  alknred  to  be  die  most  cs>- 
pendre  one,  tbat  lias  been  by  any  one  suggested ;  tbat  the  ol^eet  of 
the  "expe&nt**  now  proposed  irouM  do  away  with  the  neeesshy  of 
&t  last,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  first ; 
&aft  k  had  these  great  advantages,  it  was  the  cheapest  and  least 
mtnm%  and  its  ^an  as  an  e^q^dient  would,  at  least,  be  ^ttoidcd 
with  the  CBoployment  of  the  people  to  a  certain  extent 

"^In  regard  to  the  objection,  "  The  want  of  precedent,"  his  Load* 
ship  was  referred  to  the  bill,  which,  it  was  bdieved,  had  been 
brought  in  by  his  Lordship  himself,  in  1816 — 17,  to  grant  the  loam 
of  one  million  and  a  half  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
em|doyment  for  the  uncxnployed  poor  of  one  English  oouaty  alone: 
to  the  loan  of  one  millioo  to  the  black  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone :  ' 
to  the  loan  to  the  merchants  under  commercial  embarrassments  in 
England  :  a  small  one  to  the  same  class  in  Ireland  :  to  the  loan  to 
aid  the  private  iron  works  in  Wales.  To  these  we  may  now  add, 
the  kwB  or  grant  to  employ,  on  public  works,  the  very  pec^le  who 
hfei«  been  sent»  and  it  is  proposed  to  send,  to  Canwhu  I  assert, 
that  to  aDow  capital  to  find  its  level,  it  must  not  be  opposed  by  in- 
awnoMntahle  obstructions ;  that  it  is  unjust,  paradoxiod,  and .  un- 
towid'  l^iriaiion  to  impose  obstructions  to  the  free  flow  of  capital, 
mod  then  to  say,  you  shall  not  use  expedients  to  get  oyer  there ; 
scilher  will  we  remove  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  iS 
it'  hot  'the  he^t  of  modcery  and  absurdity  to  say,  let  capital  find 
htflev^  I  now  say,  remove  the  great  political  cause  which  pre- 
-YetAfl  the  free  flow  and  employment  of  capital  in  Ireland — ^the 
PMial  Ckide.  And  remove  the  obstructions  to  our  finding  demand, 
or  'conaomers,  for  the  productions  of  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch 
lattoor,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  all  the  countries 
HiKler  the  Tropics  :  allow  us  to  take  the  only  payment  the  people 
«4^  those  eonntries  have  to  give,  which  would  make  us  highly  satis- 
&ctory  and  profitable  returns  for  our  exported  manufactures ;  and 
tb^.  I^elaad  will  neither  ask  nor  require  the  use  of  any  loan  or 
expedient  >  J  until  then,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  letters. 
Englishmen  will  not  find  it  to  their  interest  to  invest  cajHtal  in 
Ixe^and,  .even  were  the  natural  advantages  that  country  possesses 
much  greater  than  they  are.  These  means  would  completely 
#upieisede  the  necessity  of  emigration,  and  the  necessity  of  sending « 
om  money  to  Canada  to  employ  the  emigrants  when  they  are 
0me4 

^Hbe  necessity  of  a  free  trading  intercourse  with  our  own  colo- 
nies, in  the  East  Indies,  was  especially  urged  by  the  deputation  on 
bisiordihip,  which  could  not  be  rejected  because  it  was  contrary  to 
ib^  principle  of  political  economy,  as  it  is  in  full  accordance  with 
the  soundest  doctrines  of  tbat  science  -,  but  his  Lordship's  objec- 
thJOs  were,. that  it  was  a  subject  of  too  much  importance  for  pre- 
sent <joiisideration  -,  that  it  ^ould  interfere  with  vested  rights,  and 
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A&t^  in  a  few  >ears  more^  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
monopoly  would  expire.  It  wjas  answered,  that  as  (he  first  object 
of  tbe  deputution  had  been  refiised  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  surely,  when  th<i 
application  of  the  soundest  doctrines  of  that  science  would  indi- 
rectly obtain  tlie  object  of  employing  the  Irish  people,  for  the  8ak<? 
of  consistency  it  should  not  be  refused,  particularly  as  (he  first  ex- 
periment of  the  just  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  made  On  pOor 
Irehmd,  by  the  taking  off  her  bounties  on  linens,  wbicli  '^tA  spin 
fliitted  to  without  a  mi^rmur.  Why,  I  will  ask,  was  not  the  firri 
experiment  tnade  on  those  who  are  so  mucb  bettet  able  to  bear  il^ 
ihc  rich  East  and  West  Indians  ? 

^  It  was  also  urged  that  it  might  be  so  arranged,  that  the  vested 
fights  of  the  few  could  be  safely  provided  for,  and  that  the  origi- 
nal cause  for  granting  the  bounty  on  sugar,  to  the  West  Indians; 
had  been  done  away,  by  granting  free  trade  in  West  Indian  produce 
io  their  merchants  5  and  it  was  further  urged,  that  it  was  the  magni- 
tude and  iinportance  of  the  question,  on  the  happiness  of  so  man| 
n^illions  of  people  in  these  countries,  and  of  tens  of  millions  hi  th^ 
East  Indies,  that  rendered  the  consideration  of  the  question  do  im- 
berative  at  present.  It  was  then  shown,  what  were  likely  to  hi 
the  important  and  vast  results  of  employing  the  people  of  Ireland,  on 
the  British  treasury  alone:  that  Ireland  contains  half  (he  numerical 
funount  of  people  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  do  :  thait  the 
latter  are  able  to  consume  exciseable  articles,  and  pay  in  direct 
taxes  the  amount  of  over  fifty  millions  steriing,  per  annum  5  that 
ihe  former  should,  under  a  sound  state  of  things,  be  able  to  paf 
twenty-five  millions,  instead  of  which  she  cannot  pay  taxes  enough 
to  support  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  This  doe$ 
not  arise  from  the  want  of  desire  in  her  people  to  enjoy  and  con- 
K.ume  exciseable  articles,  but  from  their  want  of  means  to  buy  them. 
The  Irish  people  have  as  great  aptitude  to  consume  wines,  spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and  all  other  things  which  are  directly  of  indi- 
rectly taxed,  as  the  English  or  Scotch  people  have.  Raise  them 
one  or  two  grades  higher  in  the  scale  of  consumers,  and  inevitably 
ihe  revenue  will  be  augmented  to  an  incalculable  extent;  it  U 
therefore  a  consideration,  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  tod 
pence,  for  the  due  deliberation  of  Financiers. 

'  Lord  Liverpool  then  said,  that  he  did  not  expect  such  a  strocy 
case  could  have  been  made  out,  or  he  would  have  had  witb  him 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  others  of  Kis 
Majesty*s  ministers ;  but  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  consult 
ihem  more  fully  on  the  subject,  and  communicate  the  result  to  Yak 
grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  Lordship's  lamented  illne^ 
took  place  soon  after,  and  nothing  was  done  for  Ireland,  althoudi 
it  htul  been  clearly  shown  that  much  had  been  done  for  the  jpeom 
of  England,  under  the  pressure  of  circumdtanc^s^  t&  i^dl  US  fotr  W 
Bliick  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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*  It  may  be  objected  that  under  the  present  state  of  embarras- 
ment,  when  the  administration  is  harassed  and  distressed  by  the 
alarming  state  of  defalcation  and  dilapidation  of  the  finances 
brought  on  the  country,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  policy  of 
their  most  honourable,  worthy,  and  enlightened  predecessors,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  ;  a  policy  which  has  entailed  on  generations  yet 
mibom,  tnodculable,  and,  I  fear,,  irremediable  eyils  :  it  may,  I  say, 
be  objected,  that  ^e  present  is  no  time  for  doing  any  thing  dft« 
sumding  an  expenditure  of  money,  particularly  as  the  benefit  mttftt 
be  remote.  I  answer,  I  am  asking  for  national  retrenchment,  tmd 
hi  a  revision  of  those  laws  which  have  long  been  an  opprobrimn  on 
^  Spirit  of  wisdom,  which  should  direct  human  institutions  g^ne- 
fdly,  and  ^ese  realms  in  particular. 

'I  ask  that  the  savings  of  those  retrenchments  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  a  people  who  have  long  been  the  wretched  victims  of  mis- 
nde,  and  towards  whom  the  commiseration  of  the  civilised  world  is 
directed.    A  people  on  whom  has  been  inflicted  every  scourge  that 
the  worst  passions  of  man  could  engender,  fire,  sword,  spoliation, 
confiscation,   thrice  repeated  plague,  pestilence,  famine  -,    and  oh 
whom  the  demoniacal  spirit  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism 
has  been  let  loose,  and  under  the  mask  of  religion  has  spread  divi- 
^on,  discord,  and  murder  throughout  the  land  !   My  object  is  to  en- 
deavour to  heal  some,  or  all  of  these,  by  consigning  to  the  silence  of 
the  tomb,  all  past  heart-burnings }  and  recommending  that  the  ci- 
vilising bond  of  mutual  interest  may  be  aided,  and  set  into  inune- 
diate  action,  by  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  policy  5  and,  finally, 
that  reparation  be  made  for  those  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  sup- 
pressed the  rising  manufiiu^turing  energies  of  the  Irish  people,  by 
letting  them  up  in  business  again.     This  may  be  contrary  to  the 
received  notions  of  what  has  been  misnamed  political  economy  * 
bnt  all  I  know  of  the  uses  of  governors,  is,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
ftrect  the  means,  placed  at  their  disposal,  so  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  good,  to  the  greatest 
finmber  of  the  people.     If  political  economy  will  not  do  this,  under 
Ihe  present  social  arrangements,  I  want  it  not,  I  want  that  which 
irifl,  I  care  not  what  name  it  bears.     However,  some  of  the  first 
IwUtical  economists  of  the  present  day,  Messrs.  Say  and  Sismondr, 
have  recommended  the  advance  of  capital,  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  the  silk  trade,  even  recommending  a  tax  for  thai 
exclusive  purpose  5    and  their  authority  was  especially  urged  by 
Colonel  William  Maberly,  in  a  luminous  and  powerful  speech,  in 
advocacy  of  a  motion  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ft>^J|2^ 
idvftnce  of  money,  to  employ  the  Irish  people,  a  speech  replete -mtu 
sound  argument,  and  breathing  philanthropy  '^^^'^f^  ^^^^tl 
*mng  which,  this  young  member  was  ^peatedly  ch^^  ?y  J«^ 
House,  and  was  flatteringly  and  particularly  eulogixed  trf  me  mei^ 
Mr,  Caimiag  on  that  occasion. 
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*  Bf  Mine  people  it  may  be.deemed  that  I  have  dwelt  too  miich  in 
these  pages,  on  the  insecurity  question  \  to  them  I  answer,  that 
it  is  my  firm  conviction,  from  long  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, tihat  permanent  peace,  tranquillity,  or  security  of  proper  ty^cnn" 
not  reign  in  that  country,  until  the  remaining  penal  laws  are  erased 
froin  the  statute  hook. 

'  tt  may  he  also  thought  that  I  have  laid  too  great  stress  on  tha 
Free  Trade  question. — ^Sly  answer  is,  that  if  it  be  indispensable  to 
cnploy  some  millions  of  people,  which  I  hold  it  to  be,  and  lifhen 
I  contemplate  the  immense  quantity  of  manufactured  ar^cles  mil- 
lions are  capaUe  of  producing,  even  in  an  hour,  and  carrying  on  tb« 
opntomplation  to  the  produce  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  of  cme  year,  I 
feel  the  necessity  of  most  strongly  pointing  to  the  ^rogation  of 
those  laws,  which  prevent  us  at  present  from  finding  certain  mar* 
kets  for  such  enormous  supplies,  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  quite  sure  could  be  found,  otherwise  my  recommendation^  of  em- 
ploying the  people  on  manufactures,  might  fairly  be  considered  as 
unsound.  If  the  laws  or  restrictions  of  foreign  countries  prevented 
our  trading  with  them,  an  insurmountable  difiiculty  might  then  be 
presented ;  but  when  our  own  legislation  prevents  our  own  people 
only,  from  trading  with  half  the  population  of  the  world,  too  much 
cannot  be  said  or  written  on  the  subject,  until  the  evil  is  remedied, 
particularly  also  when,  I  trust,  I  have  made  the. connection  between 
this  subject,  and  the  employment  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  clear  and 
imequivocal.  , 

*  It  may  be  answered,  that.it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  the 
East  India  Company's  rights.  Their  rights  I  think  might  be  ad- 
justed equitably,  by  giving  the  bondholders  even  a  larger  aonnity 
than  their  bonds  now  produce  them,  imtil  their  Charter  expires; 
and  if  that  will  not  be  acceded  to,  for  the  present,  while  manufiic- 
tories  are  establishing  in  Ireland,  which  could  not  probably  be 
brought  into  extensive  operation,  before  the  expiration  of  that 
Charter,  I  would  propose  to  let  the  sugars  of  our  eastern  colonies 
be  placed  under  less  severe  prohibitions, — take  off  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  a  cwt.,  and  then  they  will  make  profitable  returns  to  our 
merchants,  who  will  find  it  their  interest  to  pay  for  them  in  our 
manu&ctured  goods,  for  which  there  would  then  be  an^e  demand ; 
and  also  let  us  relieve  our  shipping  interest,  by  opening  the  cany* 
ing-trade  of  the  India  Seas,  and  let  them  compete  with  fbreiapMrs, 
in  the  honest  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  redeem  the  character  of  our  la^^ 
from  that  preposterous  policy,  which  showed  them  to  be  frained  to 
fiivour  foreigners ;  for  now  they  are  only  acting  against  the  inteasst 
of  Englishnien,  and  render  us  the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  ace 
gaining  so  immensely  by  the  continuance  of  such  legislation. 

'  A  variety  of  plans  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  have  been  propoaed, 
and  among  others  a  very  interesting  and  benevolent  one  by  Wil- 
liam  Allen^  that  of  dividing  the  land  into  very  small  portioiiB,-  on 
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each  of  vrfakh  a  corofbrtoble  house  is  to  be  built.  In  tbis^way  he 
proves  that  Ireland  could  maiutaiD,  in  a  high  degree  of  comfort, 
milliotis  more  than  its  present  population :  as  far  as  this  plan  can  be- 
appHed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  cottiers,  it  will  do  good  3  but 
under  present  tenures,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  good  intentions  to  expect  that  it  could  be  aj^ed  to  be<^ 
sefit  the  presQit  millions,  as  speedily  as  their  miserable  atate 
requirea. 

'Another  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  people  has  been  put  fbr>t 
Wsrd,  that  of  forming  a  ship  canal  through  Ireland,  from  Dublin  to 
Oalway,  of  cutting  Ireland  in  half !  This  second  edition  of  theCastle^ 
teagh  plan  appears  to  have  been  put  forward  without  reference  to 
the  charges  for  its  use,  which  would,  even  for  the  purpose  of  keep* 
ing  it  in  repair,  necessarily  be  so  high  as  to  render  it  useless ;  as, 
firom  a  calculation  that  has  been  made  by  intelligent  men  of  busi* 
ness,  taking  the  averages  at  the  lowest  rate  of  tonnage  charged  on 
any  canals — the  bawling,  port  charges  at  both  ends,  and  toll  ton» 
nage  for  a  ship  only  going  once  through  it,  the  whole  would  avount 
to  more  than  a  vessel  could  possibly  afford  to  pay  out  of  any  rate  of 
freight  now  to  be  obtained  for  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  or  else* 
•where.  The  other  serious  objection  to  it,  as  an  employment  for  the 
people,  is,  that  it  is  local  and  not  a  re-productive  one ;  when  the 
work  is  done,  it  is  done  with.  Comjiaratively,  it  may  benefit  a.  few 
thousand  labourers  on  the  line  it  is  to  pass  through  ;  but  what  will 
it  benefit  those  in  the  South  or  North  of  that  country  } 

'  '  My  Lord,  the  plan  I  here  propose  of  relieving  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, by  finding  re-productive  manufacturing  employment  for  tb^m, 
IS  neither  new  nor  visionary ;  for  its  practical  effects  we  have  only 
to  look  at  home,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  contemplate  the 
extensive  and  valuable  results  on  all  the  ^eat  interests  of  the  em* 
pire,  the  agricultural,  the  trading,  and  the  commercial,  to  convince 
utf  df  the  incalculable  and  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
thus  employing  the  people.  That  the  time  has  arrived,  when  some- 
thhig  must  be  speedily  done  for  Ireland,  I  am  satisfied,  and  that  the 
first  and  best  thing^is  to  pursue  a  sound,  liberal,  just,  and  enlight- 
ened policy  towards  her,  in  the  full  spirit  of  legisiating  for  the 
happiness  of  the  many,  and  not  merely  for  that  of  the  few.  That 
the  measures  here  advocated  would  wonderfully  raise  the  rate,  of 
wages  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  increased 
▼ahie  of  their  labour  would  enable  them  to  become  far  greater  con- 
sumer^ of  exciseable  and  all  other  articles,  by  which  the  revenues  of 
-tfie  country  woidd  be  increased  some  millions  in  a  few  years,  I  have 
Bo  doubt }  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  thus  will  be  achieved  a  measure 
which  the  Emigration  Committee  seemed  to  imply  was  indispensa- 
ble to  the  well-being  of  both  countries,  but  to  accomplish  which  they 
suggested  no  mode  whatever,  leaving  a  blank  which  only  their  ex- 
pensive '*  expedient  *'  of  emigration  would  not  in  the  least  fill  up  or 
remedy.  , 
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*  And  I  must  add,  that  it  appears  really  strange  tliat  they  shcndd 
have  wound  up  their  labours,  by  recommending  a  remedy  which 
would  cost  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money^  without  even  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  making  an  experiment  on  any 
plan  proposed,  as  likely  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in  Ireland, 
find  prevent  the  further  reduction  of  wages  in  these  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

'  For  myself,  I  own  I  am  sanguine,  excessively  sanguine  5  the 
nieasures  here  proposed  would  be  successful,  fi'om  ttie  circum- 
stances of  success  having  attended  such  efforts  in  every  country; 
where  they  have  been  tried.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Ireland, 
in  short,  in  all  purely  agricultural  countries  around  us,  poverty  ex* 
ista  in  the  greatest  degree,  both  among  the  people  and  their  govern* 
uents  ;  w&le,  on  the  contrary,  the  commercial  and  manu&ctttring 
nations  are  much  richer  in  comparison/  Whether  we  view  the 
tocient  or  the  modem  states,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Venetians,  the 
Dutch  Republics,  or  the  last  and  most  s)>lendid  instance,  which 
Britain  herself  offers  j  or  to  refer  more  immediately  at  home,  to 
the  high  poor-rates  in  the  agricultural,  and  the  low  poor-rates  in 
the  manufacturing  counties,  we  find  improvement  and  education 
^cry  where  the  result  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 

'  And,  as  a  further  confirmation,  do  we  not  see  our  enlightened 
neighbours,  the  French,  and  the  active  enterprising  Americans,  ex- 
erting every  nerve  and  sinew  of  their  resources,  to  become  maiiu- 
fecturers,  satisfied  of  the  great  national  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  manufactories,  trade,  and  commerce  ?  Their  example  ought 
to  induce  us  to  stimulate  all  the  energies  of  Ireland,  otherwise  those 
nations  will  run  past  us  in  the  general  career  of  the  improvonent 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

'  I  conclude,  my  Lord,  saying  with  Horace  : — 

*  '*  Si  quid  novisti  rectias  litis, 

Candidus  imperii;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum/'  * 


Status  to  thb  Memory  of  ths  late  Stephen  Babihotoit. 

The  beautiful  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the  late  Stephen  Babington, 
Esq.^  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  which  many  will  remember  as 
having  been  in  the  Exhibition  last  year,  was  safely  shipped  at 
Gravesend,  on  board  the  Company's  ship  Abercrombie,  Robinsoiv 
cm  the  16th  ult : — ^the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  having  resolved 
to  send  it  to  India  at  the  public  /expense.  We  understand,  from 
good  authority,  that  the  celebrated  artist  considers  it  one  of  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  his  genius ;  and  we  may  therefore  congratulate  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  on  the  possessioh  of  the  finest  specimen  of 
scuTptitte  which  will  have  reached  Asia  in  modem  times.  An 
obelisk^  ordered  by  the  Native  subscribers,  to  a  monument  over  Mr. 
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Babington*s  remains  at  Tannah,  where  be  kVL,  is  also  placed  on 
board  the  same  vessel. 

If  any  circumstance  could^  in  addition  to  the  tribute  which  the 
European  Society  of  Bombay  has  paid  to  Mr.  Babington*s  memory^ 
mark  the  excellence  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  character^  it  is 
the  affection  which  the  Natives  have,  in  this  unusual  manner^ 
shown  to  their  departed  friend. 

Mr.  Babington*s  talents  seem  first  to  have  been  discovered  and 
called  forth  by  Sir  John  Malcokn,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
mission  to  Persia,  and  by  whom,  while  yet  scarcely  arrived  at  man- 
bood^  he  was  left  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  political  agency  at 
Bushire.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  doubtless  made  acquainted  with  hia 
superior  abilities,  immediately  on  landing  as  Governor  of  Bombayj 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary;  and  he  afterwards  sucf* 
cesaively  rose  to  the  offices  of  Political  Secretary  to  Government, 
Zillah  Judge,  and  lastly.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  Adawlut,  the 
highest  judicial  apppintment  in  India.  But  the  most  flattering,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  arduous  duty,  it  was  reserved  to  the  late 
Governor,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to  select  for  him,  by  nommating  Mn 
Babiogton  President  of  a  Committee  for  revising  the  revenue  and 
Judicial  Code  of  Regulations  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  which  re* 
vision,  it  was  understood,  would  be  made  applicable  to  the  other  Pre- 
sidencies ;  so  tliat,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  this  distinguished 
individual  was  vested  with  the  singular  power  of  amending  and  pro- 
posing laws  intended  for  the  general  government  of  our  vast  Indian 
empire.  The  accident,  which  deprived  the  public  of  the  services  of 
this  gentleman,  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  detail  at  the  present 
time.  Its  recital  would  only  serve  to  open  wounds  yet  scarcely 
Bealed. 

About  one-third  of  the  difficult  task,  which  was  imposed  on  Mr. 
Babington,  was  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  following  statement,  made  by  his  successor  in  office^ 
we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  details  of  his  labours. 


XiKTTER  OF  Mb.  Babincton's  Successor  in  the  Committee. 

Bombay,  2l8t  Jiine»  1823. 
I  enclose  a  list  of  the  drafts  of  Hegulations  prepared  by  the 
Committee,  and  forwarded  to  Government,  while  our  esteemed 
Ifieiid  was  President.    The  first  thirteen  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  brandi  of  the  Code ;  the  fburteenth  belongs  to  the  Revenue. 

This  may  be  well  said  to  be  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
task  of  re-modelling  the  Code,  because,  independently  of  the  extent 
of  the  Civil  branch,  there  are  inserted  in  it  at  length  various  fonda-. 
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mental  provisions  applicable  to  other  subject^  vrbicb^  wben  ofioe 
enacted,  require  merely  to  be  cited  in  other  places. 

There  were  also  some  drafts,  but  in  an  unfinished  state,  on  the 
sulject  of  Police,  as  follows  : — On  Village  Police ;  on  District 
Police  3  on  Zillah  Police  -,  on  the  Police  of  Sudder  Stations.  Cone* 
spondence.  Lists  of  Queries,  &c.,  it  would  be  in  Tain  to  attempt  to 
estimate,  though  they  add  greatly,  probably  a  fourth^  to  the  duties 
of  the  Committee. 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  of  all  productions.  Regulations  are  ^e 
least  showy  in  displaying  the  quantity  of  work  done.  As  the  ob- 
ject is  to  simplify  and  condense,  the  greater  the  pains  bestowed,  the 
shorter,  within  certain  limits,  the  Emulation  finally  becomes.  In 
framing  a  Regulation,  twice  as  much,  and  often  three  times  as 
much,  as  the  Regulation  in  the  end  contains,  may,  probably,  be 
estimated  to  have  been  written. — ^Yours,  very  truly. 

List. 

A  Regulation  for  constituting  courts  of  justice  and  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  judges  and  officers  thereof. 

A  Regulation  to  facilitate  the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes  of 
a  civil  nature,  by  means  of.  arbitrators. 

A  Regulation  for  trying  and  deciding  disputes  regarding  the  boun- 
daries of  villages,  by  means  of  a  special  commission. 

A  Regulation  prescribing  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of 
law  in  civil  suits  and  appeals. 

A  Regulation  containing  provisions  as  to  courts  of  justice — ^thcir 
sittings,  the  mode  of  communicating  with  them,  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  the  sealing,  signing,  and  lan- 
guage of  process,  and  granting  copies  of  papers  within  records. 

A  Regulation  directing  by  what  law  the  judgments  of  courts  of 
justice  are  to  be  governed,  and  in  what  manner  such  law  is  to  be 
ascertained. 

A  Regulation  for  admitting  persons  to  sue  or  defend,  in  suits  or 
appeals,  in  formd  pauperis. 

A  Regulation  prescribing  the  rules  by  which  titles  to  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  revenue  are  acquired  by  grants  and  by  pie- 
scription — the  limitations  in  regard  to  actions  of  various  descrip- 
tions— and  a  special  limitation  as  to  bonds  granted  under  former 
Governments  by  cultivators. 

A  Regulation  for  ascertaining  the  rate  of  interest,  and  fixing  a 
limitation  to  the  running  thereof  in  certain  cases  -,  and  for  prescribing 
rules  as  to  tenders  of  payment,  and  the  possession  and  rate  of  pro- 
perty mortgaged  and  pledged. 

A  Regulation  for  levying  a  stamp  duty  on  certain  law  and  other 
papers,  within  the  territories  subordinate  to  the  presidency  ofBombaj. 
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A  Il^;ulatkm  to  provide  for  the  formal  recognition  of  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  administrators,  and  for  the  appointment  of  administrators 
and  HMnagew  of  property  hy  the' court. 

A  RegolaCion  for  estaUishing  a  raster  of  deeds,  obligations,  and 
othet  Wf  itiBgs  in  each  zillah  throaghout  the  territories  subordinate  to 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

Alleviation  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  kazees,  and  for 
ensuring  an  efficient  and  regular  discbarge  of  their  duties. 

Angulation  for  defining  the  duties  of  village  accountants  and 
prescribing  forms  for  the  different  registers  which  they  are  to  keep. 


Woman's   Friendship. 


There  is  an  ecstacy  above. 
The  rich  delight  of  woman's  love ; 
A  feeling  free  from  passion's  dross, 
Enhanc^  in  value  by  the  loss*; 
Which  holy  hermit's  heart  may  fill. 
And  yet  the  saint  be  holy  still. 
'Tis  woman's /rtenifjsAip-— constant,  kind. 
And  sensitive  as  woman's  mind. 
It  is  a  flame  more  inly  pure, 
More  mild  than  love — and  'twill  endure. 
Love's  fuel  soon  may  be  consum'd  3 
Beauty  will  fade  when  youth  hath  bloom'd ; 
But  woman's  friendship,  ever  green. 
In  age's  winter  best  is  seen. 
Then  shall  its  verdure  far  excel 
The  brightest  shades  in  Paphian  dell. 
Man  seldom  knows  it  -,  avarice,  fame, 
' '     >         Ambition,  pride,  assume  its  name, 
.    '  And  ape  its  actions,  but  the  cheat 

Is  soon  perceived,  when  interests  meet. 
If  they  but  clash,  his  friendship  flies  j 
And  cold  reserve  its  place  supplies. 
Yet  men  there  are,  though  they  be  few. 
Who  own  the  charm,  and  feel  it  too  -, 
Who  are  not  villains,  though  they  smile  -,  * 
Who  know  the  world,  yet  shun  its  guile. 
Believe  me,  Clora,  one  of  those. 
And  thine  the  kindred  heart  1  chose. 
And  still  shall  cherish  near  mine  own. 
Till  into  one  the  twain  be  grown ; 
One  in  affection  and  in  hate. 
One  through  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate. 

B.  G.  B. 

•  *  A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  yillain.'««-SHAKSPBAEE. 
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Pbogress  of  Oriental  Litebatube. 

Since  the  publicatioii^  in  1810^  byM.  Ouwaroff,  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgb,  of  his  project  for  an  Aaiatio 
Academy^  and  since  his  foundation  of  an  Asiatic  Museum,  tht 
study  of  the  Oriental  language  has  made  rapid  progress  in  Russia. 
Besides  the  two  chairs  in  the  university,  filled  by  Professor  Sen* 
kowski,  who  teaches  the  Arabic  and  Turkish,  and  M.  Dscbaafar, 
who  teaches  the  Persian,  which  is  his  native  language ;  the  Em- 
peror founded  last  year  an  Oriental  Institution,  which  is  now  in  full 
activity.  •  In  it  are  taught  the  Arabic,  Persic,  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages, and  to  these  are  added  the  Tartar,  Mongol,  Kahnuck, 
Mantchon,  Chinese,  Armenian,  and  modem  Greek.  The  Arabic  is 
taught  by  Professor  Demange,  and  the  Persian  by  Professor  Char- 
may,  bo^  from  Paris  -,  the  Turkish  is  taught  by  Counsellor  Vlan- 
gali,  a  native  of  Constantinople.  Together  with  this  establishment, 
Siere  are  many  others  at  Orenburgh,  Casan,  Astrakan,  Teflis, 
Omsk,  &c.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  remarkable 
works  which  appeared  last  year : 

A  Report,  by  Ibn*Fosgland,  and  other  Arabs,  on  the  ancient  Rus- 
sians 5  with  text  and  translation,  and  critical  and  philological  re- 
marks, in  German,  by  Professor  Frfthn. — ^A  Supplement  to  the  Ge- 
neral History  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Moguls,  containing  an 
alnridgment  odf  the  history  of  the  dominion  of  the  Usbeck  Tartan  in 
Great  Bucharia,  from  their  establishment  in  the  coimtry,  to  the 
year  1709^  and  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  Kharizm  firom  the 
death  of  Aboul-Ghazi-Khan,  to  the  same  period ;  by  J.  Senkow- 
ski. — ^Researches  on  the  Religious,  PoUtical,  and  Literary  History  of 
the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Asia,  principally  of  the  Thibetians  and 
Mongols.  In  German,  by  Schmidt. — Numi  Cufici,  qui  in  Impern- 
tores  Augo  Museo  solitario  Petropoli  servantur.  Recensuit  C.  M. 
Fr&hn. — Numi  Cufici  anecdoti  ex  varUs  museis  select!  et  illustrati, 
by  the  same.  These  two  Memoirs  are  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh,  for  1894, 
which  also  contains — F.  Munteri,  episc.  Selandis,  Comment,  de 
numo  plumbeo. — Zenobis,  Reginae  Onentis,  et  sneo  Palmyreno ; 
together  with  a  Memoir  on  the  Royd  Castle  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
of  the  city  of  Gargaza  in  the  Golden  Chersonese,  by  M.  Kohler. 

The  '  Son  of  the  Country,*  one  of  the  best  Journals  in  Russia, 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  Oriental  Literature  says,  *  that  they 
rejoice  at  the  clumge  which  is  taking  place  with  regard  to  their  re- 
lations with  the  East.  Formerly,  it  was  through  Western  Europe 
that  information  respecting  Asia  reached  them;  but  now  it  is 
taking  its  natural  direction,  and  fixing  in  Russia  as  the  point  of 
departure,  to  arrive  at  the  other  parts  of  the  civilized  workl. 
Honour  and  glory  to  the  protectors  of  the  sciences  !  and  our  best 
wishes  and  blanks  to  all  who  contribute  to  carry  their  praiseworthy 
intestkmB  into  execution  !* 
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Inquiry  into  the  Right  ob  Justice  of  the  Punishxint 
OF  Death. 

If  antiquity  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  admiration  and  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  ages,  it  is  without  doubt  for  the  attention  it  gave 
to  the  study  of  itiorab  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  it  dictates. 
The  schools  of  Pythagoras,  of  Zeno,  of  Socrates,  offered  not,  Kke 
the  academies  which  have  succeeded  them,  a  scandalous  contrast 
between  argumentative  reason  and  practical  vice.  With  them  the 
sublime  precepts  of  philosophy  expired  not  within  the  wall^  of 
iheir  schools  -,  they  dignified  both  the  man  and  his  conduct ;  and, 
after  having  taught  wisdom  in  their  academies,  these  great  and 
eloquent  men,  added,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  in  the  forum,  and  by 
the  domestic  hearth,  the  authority  of  example  to  that  of  their  theories. 
Then  the  greatest  of  orators,  and  the  most  virtuous  of  monarchs, 
were  in  the  senate  and  on  the  throne  the  same  as  they  were  on  the 
benches  cf  the  Portico, — ^the  friends,  the  defenders  of  the  human 
race.  With  slavery  sprung  up  all  the  laxity  and  the  vices  with 
which  modem  society  is  still  polluted  ^  and  in  this  age  of  injustice 
and  vanity,  in  which  force  has  audaciously  usurped  the  place  of 
law,  and  caprice  that  of  justice,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  8urpri0ed 
thai  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  natural  right  has  not 
been  n^atively  resolved, — we  mean  whether  man,  under  particular 
circumstances,  have  the  right  of  slaying  his  fellow  man  with  thf 
sword  of  the  law ! 

But  how  is  it  that  an  inquiry,  which  refers  to  the  whole  human 
race,  and  on  which  reposes  the  whole  of  morality,  all  the  legality  of 
social  justice,  should  have  escaped  the  investigation  of  the  ancients  } 
They  Uved  under  a  republic,  they  lived  under  a  form  of  government 
the  most  proper  to  give  man  the  idea  of  his  own  dignity,  by  re- 
minding him  continually  of  his  noble  origin,  and  forcing  him  every 
instant  to  examine  the  justice  of  the  principles  on  which  the  social 
laws  were  said  to  be  established  !  Strange  blindness !  affording  aii 
infallible  proof,  that  human  institutions,  even  the  most  admirable,  in 
order  to  make  them  really  good,  want  the  aid  of  that  auxiliary, 
whose  authority  nothing  can  resist,  time !  Thus,  then,  these  philo^ 
sophers  confined  them^ves  to  the  study  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  ^  but  not  having  connected  the  study  of  these  relations  with 
that  of  the  political  system  under  which  they  lived,  they,  coiis^ 
quently,  were  unable  to  make  the  result  of  their  inquiry  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  a  legislation  to  which  they  blindly  and  without  exa- 
mination  submitted.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  was  to  them  a  fierce 
divinity,  the  whole  of  whose  acts  it  was  right  to  adore  in  silence. 
They  did  not  teach,  also,  that  if  society  imposes  on  man  certaiu 
duties  which  he  recognizes,  he  has  also  certain  rights  which  are  not 
transferable,  because  emanating  from  God  himself. 
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U,  in  Ae  works  of  these  philosophers,  the  odkms  maadnifl  of  If* 
raimy  uniformly  fell  under  the  noble  maxims  of  liberty,  this  trikunph 
was  barren  in  regard  to  the  good  of  the  human  raoe,  since  the  prin- 
ciples, or  rather  the  dogmas,  on  which  tyranny  rests,  are  not  even 
dbcussed  in  these  works.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difiicttU  U^ 
prove,  that  to  this  negligence  in  establishing  political  oonstiiutionSi 
and  above  all  legislation  on  the  right  which  man  holds  from  heaven, 
and  which  should  be  embraced  in  every  system  of  m<Nrals,  may  be 
attributed  the  destruction  of  those  admirable  republics  whicii  diBap<* 
peared  in  the  midst  of  tempests,  perishing  under  the  attacks  aiid 
principles  of  tyranny.  „    . 

We  have  always  so  servilely  imitated  the  ancients,  that  H  i^ttM 
have  been  very  surprising,  if  ihe  monarchical  governments,  ^ich 
succeeded  the  Roman  republic,  had  not  received  with  avidity  (the 
maxims  of  a  l^blative  system  so  favourable  to  the  free  and  easy 
exercise  of  despotism ;  and  if  those  maxims  had  not  again  beeome 
the  principles  on  which  the  same  ideas  were  to  be  exendsed^  The 
ri^t  also  of  punishing,  and  of  punishing  with  rigour,  hasjahmy(( 
seemed  so  inherent  to  a  monarchical  or  aristocratioal  govemmesi, 
that  disciiissions  on  it  are  never  awakened,  but  when  the  pktblio  raiad 
lias « tendency  to  republtcanisnu  -       .  .      ' 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  afler 
Bcfccaria,  in  his  profound  dialectics,  had  pointed  ctut  the  cttori  of 
l^^lation,  and  after  Rousseau  had  crushed,  under  the  BglitiiB^  lof 
bis  doquence,  the  principles  inimical  to  liberty  and  thedigtitly<<tf 
manj^it  was  not  till  then,  that  certain  elevated  minds^  philosof^s 
truly  worthy  of  that  name,  discovered  that  society  overstepped  its 
poweTi  in  depriving  the  murderer  or  the  brigand  of  life  i  que^U^n^ 
ihe  legpiky  of  the  court,  and  the  salutary  inilueace  of  thesci^V 
on  l^bMe  and  private  morals  >  and  began  to  doubt  Uie  ad^aiit^gp 
mdiioh  tiU  then  had  been  supposed  to  result  from  pul^ic  puni^- 
ineiito. 

<  Thirty  yean  of  profound  discussion,  during  which  we  seethe  mmt 
enlightened  and  virtuous  men  of  England  and  France  employiag 
their  talents,  have  hardly  produced,  even  in  cultivated  minds^lhb 
convictSon,  that  capital  punishment,  regarded  at  present  by  writers 
on  crnainal  law  and  legislation  as  the  palladium  of  the  kws  and 
pubhc  si^ty,  is,  on  the  contrary,  but  the  error,  to  say  no  more^  of  a 
iMUmyw,  Gothic,  and  fearful  system  of  legislation  f  the  bugbeaciof 
morality,  and  the  mockery  of  the  societies  where  it  reigns^  and  that 
it  is  so  far  from  being  an  obstacle  to  crime,  that  it  is  an  encourage- 
snent  to  it. 

If  some  philanthropic  writers  proclaimed  with  energy  this  great 
truth,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  both  useless  and  immoral,  the 
great  mass  of  legislators  obstinately  repulsed  the  opinion.  In  feet, 
that  ^e^  system  of  Draco  has  received  the  sanction  of  time,  ia  Ihe 
only  defence  they  offer !  Excellent  sanction !  which  has  conseatsMxi 
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dmoBt  every  error  that  exists,  and  is  respectable  only  in  the  eyes  of 
prfjodiced  or  ignorant  men.  Yet  the  infant,  at  its  mother  s  breast^ 
wiD  sooner  tear  the  mantle  with  which  its  mother  has  enveloped  it, 
than  our  systematic  legislators  will  burst  the  bonds  in  which  prf^* 
dice  holds  them  under  our  feudal  monarchies.  It  is  this  which  ex« 
plains  why  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  have  not 
taken  a  part  in  the  great  question  on  the  punishment  of  death* 
Happy  if  they  do  not  delay  too  long  to  follow  the  noble  example 
wiisch  wili  have  been  given  them  by  other  states.  It  is  not  sv!eR* 
dent  for  the  glory  of  a  nation,  to  produce  men  who  enlighten  it  by 
their  genius  ;  it  is  necessary,  moreover,  that  the  nation  should  adopt 
the  means,  which  these  worthy  citizens  offer  it,  of  making  the  peo* 
pie  better. 

If  hiunan  genius  develops  itself  under  every  form  of  govern-^ 
raent,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ideas,  which  tend  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  human  species,  must  particularly  flourish  under  the 
htflueoce  of  republican  principles.  It  is,  in  fact,  apparent  that  re- 
pubUcans  most  be  interested  in  adopting  ideas,  of  which  the  direct 
aod  precise  end  is  to  fortify  public  morals.  Let  us  be  no  Ipnger 
astonished,  then,  at  seeing  the  United  States,  and  the  Canton  of 
Geneva,  solemnly  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of 
death. 

In  1826,  M.  Le  Compte  de  Sellon,  a  Genevese,  proposed  a  prise 
of  5€0  francs  for  the  best  essay  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  capitajf 
punishment.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  Society  of  Christian 
Morality  at  Paris,  which  offered  a  prize  of  1,500  francs  for  the  beat 
essiiy  on  the  same  subject. 

The  publication  we  are  about  to  notice*  merited  the  prize  at 
Geneva  and  Paris.  Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  the  work 
of  which  we  are  thus  speaking,  is  only  one  of  those  juvenile  eflbrts 
which  succeeded  in  an  academical  combat,  and  followed  by  their  ephe- 
meral fate.  Others,  finding  that  it  proscribes  the  punishment  of 
death,  will  imagine,  perhaps,  that  it  is  a  question  concerning  one  of 
tlwse  Utopias,  which,  from  Plato  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  have 
afiiused  the  imagination  of  such  men,  wearied  with  speaking  of  tbe 
sad  realities  that  surround  them.  To  do  away  with  these  false  ideas 
and  unjust  prejudices,  we  think  it  right  to  give  an  exact  analysis  of 
tbe  work,  following  progressively  the  reasoning  of  the  author,  .We 
shall  then  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  whether  the 
production  is  a  mere  Utopian  reverie,  or  the  rational  conclusion  of 
8  sound  and  philosophical  mind. 

The  author  has  divided  his  work  into  three  great  sections.  The 
first  is  subdivided  into  three   parts,  under  these  titles  :    On  the 


♦  On  the  Penal  System,  and  on  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  Parti- 
enlar.  By  M.  C.  Lucas^  Advocate  in  the  RoyaL  Court  of  Paris.  8vo.  Puic. 
fiechert* 
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Office  of  Human  Justice;  on  the  Pei^  System  in  general ;  on 
the  Punishment  of  Death  in  particular.  The  second  section  b  di- 
vided into  two  parts  :  On  Repression  in  general  -,  on  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death  in  particular.  The  third  section  examines  by  what 
poqabination  of  repressive  guarantees,  uniting  all  the  conditions  of 
justice  and  expediency,  the  punishment  of  death  and  the  penal  sys- 
tem, to  which  it  is  joined,  ought  to  be  supplanted.  Let  us  see 
how  the  author  begins  his  argument. 

'The  existence,'  saysM.  Lucas,  'which  is  diffused  through  the  uni*^ 
verse  is  only  sacred  and  inviolable  in  man  -,  because  in  man  only* 
endowed  with  liberty  and  reason,  it  possesses  the  character  of  per** 
sonality.  Man  has  not  only  a  right  to  existence,  he  has  still  more, 
a  right  to  exist  such  as  God  made  him,  that  is  to  say,  hee,  activei 
intelligent ;  and  this  right  is  so  sacred,  that  even  he  himself  can- 
not lawfully  resign  it.  Society  altogether  has  a  legal  authority 
only  to  protect  the  right,  and  not  in  any  case  to  sacrifice  it.  With 
regard  to  all  the  other  consequent  benefits  of  existence,  liberty,  ac« 
tivity,  intelligence,  (benefits  which  the  author  terms  accidental  or 
human,)  it  is  not  from  God  that  man  immediately  receives  them. 
Accidental  and  variable  they  are  $  but  as  the  development  of  the 
liumanity  of  which  they  are  the  acquisition  and  the  conquest, 
they  may  be  restrained,  modified,  extended  by  the  effect  of  social 
connections.' 

Certain  rights  and  duties  arise  from  these  accidental  advantageSj 
and  belong  to  them.  These  are  the  things  which  fall  under  the 
proper  co^isance  of  human  laws.  The  codes  of  the  most  civi- 
lised people  strongly  depend  on  the  obligations  resulting  from  these 
rights  and  duties.  But  these  obligations  destroy  not  natural  equity. 
They  make  men  rich  and  happy,  but  not  masters.  The  work  of 
civilization  is  not  to  destroy  that  of  the  creation;  civilization 
is  but  a  part  of  the  gifts  of  God  and  of  human  conquests. 
Thus  society  recognizes  a  priori  the  sanctity  and  inviolabiJity  of 
the  benefits  which  man  receives  from  his  creation  5  but  there  is  a 
limit  assigned  to  their  inviolability.  It  is  that  which  appears  to 
spring  from  their  very  violation.  It  is  in  this  case  that  the  right 
of  interference  is  pretended  5  and  it  is  to  maintain  the  preservation 
of  these  blessings  that  a  right  to  punish  is  laid  claim  to.  It  is 
thence  its  office  is  derived  ',  it  is  from  this  that  the  most  part  of 
legislators  and  philosophers  have  accumulated  their  sophisms  to 
make  out  a  being  who  lives  in  body  and  soul,  endued  with  a  sensi- 
bility which  comprehends  the  attributes  of  man  and  of  Divinity,  vul- 
nerable in  all  and  for  all.  The  authoi-  successfully  refutes  these 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and,  as  we  think,  establishes  by  a  cham  of 
luminous  and  decisive  reasoning  the  true  notion  of  society. 

The  word  society,  (says  he,)  may  be  understood  in  two  different 
ways.  Sometimes  it  designates  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  is 
then  opposed  to  the  word  individual.  Sometimes  it  designates  a  state 
or  manner  of  living,  and  is  then  opposed  to  one  of  solitude. 
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Coiifl|deve4  as  a  collective  body^  society  has  certain  rights  004 
Itdvanti^e^es  which  assist  each  other^  and  which  by  their  union  be- 
come greater  and  firmer  than  they  would  be  if  separated.  It  has 
others,  which  existing  only  by  an  intimate  connection  with  the  per«f 
sonality  of  individuals,  are  consequently  neither  more  nor  less 
powerftil  than  they  are  in  each  one  singly.  The  former  of  these 
two  classes  is  that  of  conventional  good,  which  the  author  has  air 
ready  named  human  or  accidental,  and  which  may  be  alienated  and 
transferred  in  this  world,  because  it  is  here  acquired.  This  is  that 
which  may  be  spent  in  the  service  of  kings  to  make  them  the 
richest  and  most  opulent  of  men.  This  kind  of  good  also  deserves 
more  attention  in  proportion  as  the  contracting  parties  are  more 
numerous,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which,  the  majority  should 
carry  it  against  the  minority  5  but  no  means  must  be  called  to  their 
aid  not  authorised  in  human  competition.  The  other  class  is  that 
6f  Divine  right,  of  good  inherent  to  the  personality  of  every  one  en- 
dowed with  reason ;  rights  which  nothing  can  diminish  nor  augment ; 
and  which,  by  their  nature,  are  as  sacred  in  one  man  as  in  a  million, 
because  there  is  no  collective  law  of  liberty,  of  intelligence,  of  ac« 
tivity,  of  existence ;  they  have  only  an  individual  law  ',  it  is  not  ia 
the  people  but  in  man  that  God  has  placed  this  right.  Put  a  mil* 
lion  of  men  on  one  side,  and  a  single  man  on  the  other,  there  is  no 
more  right  to  take  it  from  the  one  than  the  other.  There  are  only 
more  in  the  former  instance  called  to  enjoy  the  same  advantage. 
Thus,  then,  the  law  of  preservation  in  society,  considering  society 
as  a  collective  being,  is  but  that  of  the  individual — that  of  man. 

The  author,  in  fact,  considers  society  as  a  state  or  manner  of 
living.  There  is,  says  he,  a  general  fatality  which  is  seen  in  all 
beings,  and  which  belongs  to  the  principles  and  form  of  their  ex- 
istence. This  fatality  which  extends  even  to  the  manner  of  their 
existence,  is  creation.  Like  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  man 
eomes  under  this  universal  observation,  like  all  other  beings  he  is 
a  subject  of  this  fatality.  Man  springs  up  like  the  plants,  he  has 
no  greater  share  in  forming  himself  or  in  determining  the  manner 
of  his  being.  To  this  general  fatality  which  gives  birth  to  man, 
we  may  add  another  which  occasions  his  existence,  not  only  for  so- 
ciety, but  for  this  or  that  particular  society.  It  is  this  which 
makes  an  individual  a  native  of  one  country  rather  than  another. 

Thus  then  society,  considered  as  a  state,  exists  by  two  principles  : 
the  one  fotal^  eternal,  divinely  decreed,  that  is,  sociability.  The 
other  conventional  and  variable,  the  work  of  men  ;  this  is  the  form 
of  sociablity,  association,  political  union.  The  divine  law  of  so- 
ciability is  not  vulnerable  by  man,  and  it  has  no  need  of  being 
protected  by  punishments,  for,  wherever  man  is,  there  will  ever  be 
society.  Man  is  sociable  by  nature.  The  political  forms  of  asso- 
ciation, whether  they  be  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  republican^ 
want,  and  have  consequently  the  right,  to  be  protected  >  but  since 
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they  ure  purely  human^  and  are  not  to  be  put  above  the  creadoa 
ctf  Go4,  no  contradiction  to  political  forms,  in  as  Bur  as  they  are 
forms,  can  authorize  the  taking  away  from  man  those  blessuigs  he 
receives  from  God,  existence,  liberty,  activity,  intelligence. 

If  man,  endowed  with  reason,  has  no  right  over  his  own  exists 
ence,  which  he  holds  from  God,  certainly  he  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  it  over  any  one  of  his  kind,  the  violation  of  which  restriction 
would  produce  a  double  crime :  a  crime  against  existence,  ajcrine 
against  the  person.  The  negative  duty,  that  is  to  say,  the  obligaK 
tion  to  abstain  from  all  offence  and  hurt  of  our  fellow^ieiBg;  if 
then  evident :  the  positive  duty,  or  rather  that  which  is  not  a  duty, 
for  it  is  not  commanded,  devotion,  virtue,  is  beyond  human  powers' 
Whether  possessed  or  absent,  it  can  only  occasion,  in  this  world, 
man*s  praise  or  blame.  When  any  one  then  devotes  his  life  to  sanre 
that  of  others,  it  is  a  sacrifice  rendered  to  the  preservation  of  exist*^ 
ence  in  others,  with  an  admirable  denial  of  his  own  individuality. 

Whilst,  however,  we  do  not  allow  that  we  have  a  right  over  the 
existence  of  another,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  we  lose 
our  right  to  our  own  :  the  duty  of  self-preservation  teaches  us  to 
defend  ourselves  against  those  who  attack  us  ',  the  right  of  legal 
defence  is  derived  then  from  this  principle.  If  we  kill  the  murderer, 
it  is  not  that  we  may  taka  away  his  existence,  but  that  we  may 
defend  our  own  against  the  impious  attack  made  upon  it.  When 
our  esistenee  is  safe,  when  our  assassin,  disarmed,  is  reduced  to  ati 
inc^ability  of  hurting  us,  then,  but  only  then,  his  right  to  existence 
beco^ies  an  object  of  contention,  and  the  right  which  he  has  vio- 
lated>  will  protect  him  against  our  attacks,  which  the  duty  of  adf*- 
defence  no  longer  renders  lawful.  Thus  the  right  of  l^:al  defenee' 
is  conceived  and  exercised  without  either  a  duty  or  a  right  to  esta- 
blish its  propriety. 

Here,  however,  society  comes  in  as  a  collective  body,  its  oha** 
racter  then  is  to  make  force  law,  and  its  duty  to  intervene  with  att 
its  power,  and  to  cover  and  protect  individKud  feebleness,  uofustlf 
endangered.  But  this  great  power,  like  the  individual  whose  catise 
it  takes  in  hand,  ought  to  restrain  itself  when  the  aggressor  is  TaD** 
quished  and  disarmed ;  after  that  its  strength  has  served  to  protect 
the  right,  it  is  proper  that  the  right  shouM  restrain  and  disana 
force ;  for  never  has  there  been  in  the  world  a  right  over  existence. 
Thus  then  the  legality  of  the  scaffold  cannot  repose  on  the  right 
which  society  has  to  defend  itself,  but  on  the  right  it  pretends  to 
have  of  punishing.  "What  the  author  here  says  of  existence,  he 
says  also  of  liberty,  which  he  reckons,  like  existence,  among  the 
personal  and  inalienable  gifts  which  man  receives  from  God. 
Whilst  a  wicked  man  is  endeavouring  to  hurt  us,  in  respect  of  li- 
berty, intelligence,  or  life,  to  leave  him  free  is  not  to  respect  the 
laws  of  his  creation,  but  to  sacrifice  our  own  3  it  is  to  permit  him 
to  destroy  the  good  which  we  cannot  abandon  without  beoosiin|^ 
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wicked  omselves.  It  is  necessary  then  to  imprison  the  cidprit,  but 
only  to  protect  ourselves  against  bis  attacks^  always  leaving  him 
loom  for  repentance,  and  taking  measures  to  restore  him  his  liberty 
as  soon  as  it  is  no  longer  dangerous  to  our  safety* 

It  is  on  the  right  of  legitimate  defence  thus  understood,  that  the 
author  exclusively  founds  his  system  of  repressive  justice.  He 
allows  his  right  to  society,  after  having  disarmed  the  offender ;  of 
potting  him  to  death,  neither  for  establishing,  or  presierving  mate- 
rial Older;  nor  for  chastisement  on  account  of  moral  order.  After 
havifig  examined  the  intervention  of  force  by  society  in  defence 
of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  collective  action 
for  the  defence  of  the  totality  of  these  individuals,  that  is  to 
say,  for  its  national  existence,  it  remains  to  examine  society  imder 
a  third  pc»nt«of  view  -,  that  of  the  right  of  preservation  or  legal 
defence,  in  regard  to  the  political  existence  of  society.  '  There  is/ 
says  M-  LfUcas, '  a  wide  difference  between  the  political  existence  of 
society,  and  the  existence  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it :  the 
existence  of  man  comes  from  God  ;  it  comes  firom  man  into  soci- 
eties. In  the  former,  it  is  the  gift  of  creation  ^  in  the  latter,  of  con- 
vention. This  is  the  reason  why  there  is  a  character  belonging  to 
an  attack  on  human  life,  which  belongs  not  to  one  on  political  ex- 
istence.* The  existence  of  societies  is  only  of  this  world  j  they 
have  no  soul  or  other  life,  in  which  they  will  be  judged  according 
to  their  works^  and,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  M.  Royer  CoUard, 
'  the  immortality  of  Rome  and  Athens  is  in  history.* 

It  is  then,  in  fact,  not  a  crime  to  change  the  political  forms  of 
society.  These  changes  are  not  only  a  right  of  human  nature  3 
they  are  necessary  to  its  perfection. 

'  Bnt  these  changes  have  certain  legitimate  principles,  and  these 
are  easily  distinguished.  The  political  state  is  conventional.  It  is  ne- 
cessary ^at  this  political  existence  should  be  modified  by  the  regular^ 
free,  and  enlightened  intervention  of  all  the  members  of  it.  The  anthor 
then  fMHnts  out  different  kinds  of  treason.  He  combats  the  opinions 
of  Bilackstone,  Eden,  Bradford,  Voltaire,  Parsons,  Beccaria,  Pel- 
lelier  de  St.  Jargean,  who  allow  the  right  of  society  to  punish 
trtaaon  with  death.  '  It  is  not  true,'  says  he, '  that  a  criminal  whom 
society  holds  in  its  power  can  put  its  members  in  danger.  There  is 
no  fes^  danger  for  a  political  form  when  attacked,  but  when  also  the 
greater  number  of  the  citizens  sympathise  with  the  culprit  -,  and  in 
&is  case  history  teaches  us  that  the  danger,  far  from  being  lessened 
by  his  punishment,  becomes  more  menacing.*  It  is  said  that  so- 
ciety has  a  right  and  duty  to  defend  itself,  and  that  it  may  and  ought 
to  do  every  thing  necessary  to  its  preservation.  If  then  it  can  only 
exist  but  by  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  members,  it  may  re- 
quire the  sacrifice  of  them  to  preserve  its  existence.  I  deny  the 
fact  and  the  right ;  neither  is  evident.  Is  it  not  certain,  afler  the 
principles  already  established,  that  no  man  would  sacrifice  my  life  to 
save  his  own,  and  that  a  million  have  no  greater  right,  because  it 
belongs  not  to  numbers  but  individuals  ?    Since  I  am  a  man^  it  ia 
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equally  mine  as  It  is  the  multitude's.  The  right  is  not  augmented 
by  the  number  which  enjoys  it,  otherwise  the  value  and  importance 
tof  a  right  would  rest  on  a  calculation,  and  little  societies  would  be  to 
great  societies,  as  an  individual,  in  regard  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  would  be  but  the  reasoning  of  the  stronger. 

It  must  be  allowed,  then,  to  sacrifice  a  man  in  honour  of  an  abstract 
principle  of  safety,  is  like  following  the  example  of  thelndians  offer- 
ing human  sacrifices  to  their  gods.  The  danger  of  any  social  systemi, 
which  is  the  work  of  man,  cannot  authorize  the  destruction  of  life* 
which  is  the  work  of  God.  If  the  danger  of  the  social  system  be 
not  real,  then  they  commit  a  useless  impiety  by  protecting  it  by 
punishment.  If  the  social  system  be  in  real  danger,  the  aggressor, 
tnay  possibly  be  put  to  death,  when  his  aggression  is  just.  If 
the  punishment  of  death  has  no  relation  to  the  justice  of  preservation, 
has  it  not  still  less  to  that  other  penal  justice  which  refers  to  perver- 
sity of  actions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  penal  office  of  society  J 
Such  is  the  question  which  the  author  discusses  in  the  tenth 
chapter,  and  which  he  rejsolves  negatively.  According  to  him,  so- 
ciety has  no  penal  office  to  fulfil.  It  is  a  power  he  recognizes  iu 
no  part  of  this  world.  In  order  thai  society  might  lawfully  punish,  it 
should  understand  perfectly  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  the  rela- 
tion of  his  act  to  the  moral  law  he  has  violated,  and,  lastly,  should 
know  of  some  punishment  exactly  proportioned  to  his  criminality. 
'bwt  how  shall  we  know  men*s  intentions,  or  understand  the  reel 
text  of  the  law  ?  Where  shall  we  find  punishment  and  rewards  to 
exercise  a  penal  or  remunerative  justice.  Man  can  jiossess  these 
three  indispensable  requisites  for  exercising  the  office  only  by  ap- 
proximation. The  justice,  therefore,  which  society  exercises  can 
enly  be  a  fallible  justice,  since  man  fiiUy  understands  neither  roten- 
tion  nor  law  5  it  will  be  but  an  incomplete  justice,  since  when  even 
}te  understands  the  crime  he  has  no  scale  to  measure  the  pumslh* 
ment. 

From  the  penal  law  written  by  society,  there  can  only  proceed  a 
justice  incomplete  in  another  respect.  '  Social  justice,*  says  tlie 
author, '  being  only  a  negative  justice,  and  not  a  coercive  juBliee^ 
leaTet  submitted  to' religious,  natural,  and  popular  Banctiona  oor 
duties  to  God,  to  ourselves,  and  even  to  our  fellow-beings,  inaa* 
much  as  our  relations  to  our  fellow-beings  are  within  the  sphere  of 
Ihe  justice  of  benevolaice. 

Thus,  when  social  justice  prohibits  murder,  it  is  not  justice  only 
which  prohibits  it.  Religion,  conscience,  public  opinion,  prohibit  it 
also.  Religion,  in  the  name  of  the  duty  of  man  towards  God ; 
conscience,  in  the  name  of  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself;  opi- 
nion, in  the  name  of  the  duties  of  man  towards  his  fellows  -,  duties 
#hich  comprehend  that  justice  of  benevolence  which  the  social  law 
cannot  embrace.  These  sanctions  are  overthrown,  and  their  har- 
mony destroyed,  when  social  justice,  pretending  to  be  the  only  jus* 
tice,  arrogates  to  itself  the  ri^ht  of  punishment.  All  is  destroyed 
by  the  scaffold  5  there  is  nothing  but  6  brutalizing  and  profiuuttioa 
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of  our  nature  in  the  blow  of  the  axe,  which  takes  away  that  remorse 
which  endows  the  past  with  pain,  and  the  future  with  virtue.  There 
is  a  kind  of  atheism  in  the  stroke  which  takes  from  man  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  destiny,  and  which  sends  him  to  the  grave  in  the 
midst  of  hb  crimes.  Thus  the  sanction  of  the  guillotine,  which 
xnoi  would  have  pass  for  that  of  justice,  destroys  all  others.  It  de- 
stroys also  our  dignity,  brings  contempt  on  our  nature,  and  over- 
turns the  sublime  plan  of  Providence  in  this  world,  and  its  consum- 
mation in  another. 

In  moral  order,  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all  evil  is  liberty. 
When  moral  order  is  (fisturbed,  it  is  to  liberty  we  must  look  both 
for  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  Where  there  is  no  liberty,  there  is 
no  disturbance  of  moral  order,  but  where  there  is  not  liberty,  there 
can  be  no  possible  enjoyment  of  moral  order.  The  first  duty  of  a  Go- 
yemment  is,  not  to  provoke  its  subjects  to  abuse  their  liberty,  as 
they  do  in  states  where  they  raise  lotteries  and  gaming  to  the  rank 
of  national  institutions,  and  where  piracy  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws. 
It  is  not  to  this,  however,  restrictive  justice  should  be  confined.  It 
*  ought  to  encourage  liberty  by  promoting  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  permitting  industry  to  diffuse  happiness.  '  Do  you 
wish  to  have  fewer  crimes,*  says  the  patriot,  '  render  the  lower 
order  of  people  happy,  raise  their  minds  to  the  dignity  of  citizen- 
ship.' Judicial  condemnations  are  also  a  part  of  preventive  justice, 
when  they  instruct  'people  to  keep  from  imitating  criminals.  But 
this  salutary  effect  does  not  result  from  capital  punishments  and 
esLCCUtions.  The  sight  of  an  execution  is  not  iilways  terrible  to 
other  criminals,  because  to  brave  death  is  not  rarer  than  to  fear  it. 
But  this  sight  has,  for  its  certain  and  infallible  consequence,  either 
to  diminish  the  hatred  of  murder,  by  teaching  men  to  look  calmly 
at  violent  death,  inflicted  in  cold  blood,  and  ts^ing  something  from 
the  infamy  of  the  crimmal,  by  inspiring  pity  for  his  sufferings.  It 
even  gives,  to  the  last  moments  of  the  culprit,  a  something  of  so- 
lemnity, which,  while  he  is  exposed,  almost  changes  public  feeling, 
and  gives  him,  like  a  martyr,  a  title  to  admiration. 


Kindred  Minds.* 

List,  list  the  music  of  the  winds  ! 

Gaze,  gaze  upon  the  soft  moonhght ! 
Are  not  our  minds  sweet  kindred  minds  ? 

How  we  both  love  this  lovely  night ! 

Hark,  hark  that  strain,  is  it  not  sweet  ? 

I  see  its  power  in  that  bright  tear. 
In  this,  in  this,  our  spirits  meet. 

The  same  sweet  song  to  both  is  dear. 


•  From  *  Moments  of  Loneliness/ 
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Read,  read  this  tale,  a  tale  of  wrong. 
Of  faithful  Love's  base  injury^ 

Ah  !  Indignation  chains  thy  tongue ; 

Twas  thus  its  power  was  shown  o'er  me. 

Hark !  at  the  door  Misfortune  pleads^ — 
A  way-worn  trav*ller  asks  a  home  j 

Shall  we  not  go  where  pity  leads. 
And  welcome  to  our  humble  dome  ? 

Thou  clasp*st  me  closer  to  thy  breast, 
.What  makes  thee  now  so  dear  to  me  ? 

Ob  !  have  we  not  both — both  been  blest 
In  soothing  other's  misery  ? 

Thou  gazest  on  the  star-bright  heaven. 
With  heaven's  own  rapture  in  thine  eye. 

And  the  same  wish  to  both  is  given, — 
'  Oh  may  our  spirits  meet  on  high  !' 


(written  immediately  after  the  foregoing.) 

Sweet  dream  of  happiness  !  yet  stay, — 
Why  vanish  with  the  sinking  lay. 
As  with  the  gale-tones  of  the  night 
The  spirits  of  the  blest  and  bright  ? 

'    The  son^,  the  moonlight,  and  the  tale. 
Are  here,  and  want's  complaining  wail  j 
But  none,  oh  none  !  to  share  with  me 
The  radiance  or  the  minstrelsy. 

None, — none  to  give  or  take  the  meed 
That  waits  upon  compassion's  deed ; 
None, — none  to  share  that  happiness, 
O'erflowing  when  we  others  bless. 

None, — none  to  glance  with  me  an  eye 
Of  holiest  hope  to  yonder  sky. 
And  whisper  '  All  our  sorrows  o'er. 
We  shall  meet  there  to  part  no  more 


!• 


And  why  is  this, — and  is  there  none. 
No  reason  why  I'm  thus  alone  ? 
And  would  not  earth  be  far  too  dear. 
If  my  soul's  soul  were  with  me  here  ? 

Yes,  yes  j  and  hence  it  is  denied. 
And  the  world  made  a  desert  wide. 
That  the  heart-prayer  may  ever  come — 
'  Oh  take  me  to  the  eternal  home !' 
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No.  TV. 
Second  Part  of  the  Reform  of  the  Mofussil  Courts. 

The  present  mode  of  administering  jnstice  in  the  Mofussil 
Courts,  seems  objectionable  on  two  accounts. 

Language. 
First,  the  language  of  the  Court  is  Persian,  which  is  foreign  at 
this  day  to  every  description  of  subjects  in  the  empire,  and  is  both 
impolitic  in  regard  to  the  state,  and  inconvenient  to  the  people.  It 
was  natural  for  the  first  Mussulman  Conquerors,  whose  language 
was  Persian,  to  administer  the  laws  in  their  own  tongue  to  the 
conquered  people  j  but  by  the  same  policy,  if  their  conqueror  and 
successor,  the  British  Government,  do  not  adopt  the  native  tongue, 
it  should  give  the  law  in  English.  And  this  upon  the  whole  appears 
to  be  expedient  and  politic  ;  for  the  language  of  its  native  subjects 
is  various  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  the  limit  of  each  is  not  very 
strictly  defined.  All  woidd  as  easily,  or  nearly  so,  addict  themselves 
to  learn  English,  and  -have  stronger  motives  to  do  so  than  each 
other's  dialects  and  languages.* 

The  Hindee,  (or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  the  Hindoostanee,) 
is  in  more  general  use  than  any  other  in  the  upper  provinces,  and 
amongst  the  Mussulman  population  of  Bengal  -,  but  the  Hindoos 
of  Bengal,  as  weU  as  the  greater  population  of  Southern  Hindoostan, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it.f 

Besides,  the  more  it  is  desirable  to  impress  the  stamp  of  the 
British  character  and  empire  upon  the  people,  the  more  ought  the 
study  of  the  English  language  to  be  promoted.  It  will  be  the 
speediest  and  most  effectual  channel  of  conveying  internal  improve- 
ments. By  making  it  the  language  in  which  the  law  speaks  every 
day  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  numbers  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  of  thepi  must  become  famUiar  with  it,  as  tbey 
are  now  compelled  to  be  with  Persian. 

It  is  more  likely  to  promote  justice  than  the  use  of  the  Persian, 
for  the  Judges  at  least  wiU  have  a  sure  knowledge  of  ^^^^^  <^^;|.  P"^ 
ceedings.    The  facts  wiU  come  to  them  directly  from  the  suitors. 


•  The  Koran  having  been  written  ia  ^ra«c,  the  Mus^ta^^^^^ 
•itors  of  the  law  woulS  necessarily  have  Preferred  ^ving  their  ^^n^  .^ 
In  that  language,  but  they  were  constrained  bv  us  xo^S  rj.^ 

Perrian,  so^^t\he  PersL  was  ^^.^Sed  toVkViT English 
rerenue  accounts  have,  I  understand,  been  cUreciea  w  f 

for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  .      jt^i^cts  of  the  Hindee. 

t  There  are,  I  Za  infbrmed,  very  varying  dielectA  oi  m« 

ihiental  Herald,  Fol.  16.  ^  ^ 
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through  only  one  translation,  for  which  numbers  arc  already  very 
sufBciently  prepared.  Whereas,  by  the  present  mode,  the  suitor 
must  first  convey  his  claim  or  defence  through  the  medium  of  a 
Persian  translation,  and  then  must  take  the  risk  of  his  Judge 
having  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue,  as  not  to  be 
likely  to  mistake  either  the  documents  or  the  oral  pleadings.  The 
use  of  two  tongues  only,  the  one  of  the  suitors  and  witnesses,  the 
other  of  the  Judge  and  officers  of  the  Court,  must,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  be  safer,  if  not  more  expeditious,  than  each  com- 
municating with  the  other  through  the  medium  of  a  third  language 
foreign  to  both,  but  most  of  all  to  the  unlearned  suitors.  It  viH 
operate  a«  a  salutary  check  upon  the  Judge  himself  to  deliver  his 
judgment  and  assign  his  reasons  [as  every  Judge  should  be  bound . 
to  do  in  open  Court]  in  his  own  tongue,  without  any  cover.  This 
alteration  will  of  itself  be  a  great  acquisition,  but  its  benefit  will 
be  inestimably  enhanced  by  its  connection  with  another  reform — 
that  19, 

English  Pleaders. 

The  introduction  of  English  Pleaders  into  the  Moftissil  Courts } 
I  will  not  say  in  the  place  of  [the  country  may  be  safely  left  to 
judge  between  them]  but  in  addition  to  the  Native  Pleaders,* 
That  the  Native  Pleaders,  with  perhaps  some  rare  exceptions,  do 
not  afford  any  effectual  assistance  to  the  Courts,  experience  has  too 
plainly  shown  ;  that  they  frequently  embarrass  their  proceeding?,  I 
have  been  informed  from  the  best  authority.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise, when  it  is  considered  how  deficiently  they  are  educate  in  alt 
the  principles  of  real  knowledge  and  learning.  The  very  regula<« 
tions  which  the  Government,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Courts,  haf 
been  obliged  to  make  to  guard  against  their  ignorance  iind  corrup- 
tion, sufficiently  declare  their  general  incapacity,  proneness  to  extor- 
tion, and  degraded  condition.  Contrast  this  with  the  enlightened 
education,  the  profound  and  various  learning,  both  professional  and 
general,  the  elevated  talents  and  free  services  of  the  British  Bar : 
consider  the  influence  which  a  set  of  gentlemen,  so  educated  ana 
disciplined  tohonour  and  justice,  must  have,  when  dispersed  through- 
out the  country,  engaging  the  confidence  of  the  wealthy,  vindicating 
the  injured,  sharing  the  feelings,  and  aiding,  by  their  counsel 
and  eloquence,  in  the  lawful  protection  of  all  5  appreciate  the  acces- 
sion of  moral  strength  to  the  Government,  from  such  an  acquisitioii 
of  British  eharacter,  talents,  and  influence}  and  all  this  attidiiable 
with  Uttle,  if  any  expense  to  it. 

Modes  of  introducing  English  Pleaders. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  this  nieasure  nxay  be  executed } 
one,  which  I  should  prefer,  because  it  would  tend  more  spe&dily  to 

•  By  some,  the  exceptions  arc  not  thought  so  rare  as  by  others,  but 
the  generality  of  the  observations  is  admitted* 
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ciMTect  the  excessive  evil  of  the  present  system^  is  immediately  to 
open  the  bur  of  the  Mofiissfl  Courts  to  such  barristers  as  the  Com- 
pany might  think  proper  to  appoint. 

The  Company^s  Government  mighty  if  it  were  thought  advisable, 
allot  a  certain  number  of  barristers  to  their  several  courts  through- 
out the  country,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  5  and  in 
faTOur  of  their  present  servants  in  the  judicial  line,  the  local  Go- 
vernment might  be  restrained  from  the  appointment  of  any  of  those 
barristers  to  judicial  situations  in  the  principal  coiurts  for  ^  certain 
number  of  years,  after  which  they  should  be  eligible.* 

jippointment  of  Mqfussil  Barristers,  Solicitors,  and  Attorneys. 

The  other  mode  is  lower,  but  will  come  to  the  same  result :  it  is 
to  make  a  selection,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  of  those  yonng  gen- 
tlenaen  sent  out  as  writers,  who  are  intended  to  enter  into  the  legal 
department ;  and  to  require  them  for  a  certain  period  (say  three 
years)  to  attend  as  students  the  sittings  of  Sudder  Dewannee  and 
Nizamut  Adaulat,  at  Calcutta,  or  other  of  the  Mofussil  courts  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  the  Supreme  court,  while  they 
are  also  acquiring  the  native  languages  in  collie  3  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  to  call  some  of  them  to  the  bar,  and  admit  others 
as  solicitors  and  attorneys  of  the  Mofiissil  coiurts,  from  whom  all 
vacancies  in  judicial  seats  throughout  the  provinces  should  in  due 
time  be  filled,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Government,  as  it  is  now  exercised,  with  additional 
infbrmatacui  afforded  by  this  kind  of  public  probation.t 

The  most  distinguished  barristers  and  solicitors  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  Natives 
throughout  the  Company's  dominions  5  and  thus,  in  no  long  time, 
bring  a  powerful  acquisition  of  strength  from  pubhc  opinion  to  tbe 
Government, 

This  change  of  system  would  require  an  additional  ^^^l^ 
writers^  and,>erhaps,  of  persons  advanced  to  the  J^^^'^^ 

aod    in  part,  Jualifi^  ^?>U?^^Ltt"^^^^ 

of  them  womW  soon  maintain  themselves  ana  ™Pr"J        ,    .     ^, 

by  their  own  UlenU  and<=h«^;  «^  LlS'^r  be  .^tS  W 

year  to  year.  Ito  operadoo,  to  PO**P*""'^/~„  ___,  takes  nl»^ 
judicial  skts  for  three  or  five  years  longer  than  ~»^  **»'*'  P^*«*' 
■wiU  greaUy  benefit  both  themselves  and  the  puDuc. 

•  Yet  I  think  that  the  i'n««'«*t«.i°""5fu^'c wLf  wlTerTfh^e  ts^^o 
risters  into  the  judgment  »eaU  of  the^uw»  ^^  produce  pubUc  «d- 
greatest  press  of  business,  would  be  caiiu. 

fJt .  pUee  for  ihe  taOam  lo  Mtod  U  court- 
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The  only  remaining  difficulty  would  be  in  respect  of  the  present 
Native  practitioners.  These  might  still  be  retained  till  they  <jbt>pped 
off.  For  some  short  time  their  utility  in  causes  would  be  obvious ; 
in  the  best  of  them,  on  account  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  suitors,  and  of  the  peculiar  customs  and 
laws  of  the  provinces  j  others  of  them  might  be  i^pointed  to  infe- 
rior situations  about  the  Courts  -,  and  moderate  pensions,  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  would  compensate  all  other  reasonable  claims,  if 
any,  upon  the  Government.  Occasion  of  jealousy  in  future,  if  such 
should  be  found  to  arise,  would  be  done  away  by  admitting  Native 
candidates  also  to  the  bar  and  to  act  as  solicitors,  who  chose  to 
educate  themselves  for  it  as  before,  with  the  acquirement  of  English 
in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  Persian. 

No  Salaries  to  Barristers  and  Solicitors  as  such. 
The  Company  would  not,  of  course,  allow  any  salaries  to  their 
writers,  who  become  practising  barristers  or  solicitors,  as  such,  at 
least  after  the  first  or  second  year  of  their  practice  -,  which  would 
have  a  good  effect  in  two  ways,  the  one  in  relieving  the  Company 
from  the  salaries  of  those  writers  who  entered  the  judicial  line,  the 
other  in  exciting  the  Candidates  for  present  emolument  and  future 
preferment,  to  honourable  and  useful  exertions  for  acquiring  the 
proper  knowledge  and  displaying  the  talent  of  their  vocation ;  and 
thus  the  Government  itself  >^.  obtain  unbought  experience  of  those 
who  are  fit  for  the  several  judicial  employments,  when  they  become 
vacant,  for  the  choice  of  whom,  at  present,  it  is  obliged  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  or  is  fettered  by  some  blind  rule  of  rotation  or  senior!^, 
quite  inapplicable,  and  dreadfully  hazardous  to  the  exercise  of  judi- 
cial functions. 

Future  Benefits  front  Change  of  System. 
I  look  at  a  future  and  more  extended  benefit  to  arise  in  both  these 
respects  from  the  changing  of  system  ;  one  principal  cause  of  the 
expense,  uncertainty,  and  delay  of  the  present  course,  arises  from 
the  too  early  employment,  in  judicial  offices,  of  very  young  and  in- 
experienced men,  who,  having  never  studied  law  upon  any  system, 
must  necessarily  be  unacquainted,  for  the  most  part,  with  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice  5  and,  as  matters  are  now  contrived,  have  very 
little  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  example  of  others,  who  have 
not  long  preceded  them  in  the  same  helpless  condition.  There  is 
little  or  no  continuity  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  present 
system. 

The  young  Judge  must  set  off  with  a  small  stock  in  hand,  and  he 
leaves  no  ear-witnessing  successor  to  the  hard-earned  experience 
which  he  afterwards  acquires.  This  begets  the  necessity,  and  has 
enforced  the  providing  of  checks  upon  checks,  not  only  to  correct 
the  final  errors,  but  even  to  guide  the  interlocutory  proceedings  of 
$uch  magistrates.     Hence  the  cumbrous  machinery,  box  within 
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box,  appeal  upon  appeal,  which  over-loads  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  MofussU  Courts,  and  }^ads  to  insufferahle  vexation  and  delay, 
with  proportionable  expense.  There  is  seldom  any  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, even  when  a  cause  is  to  be  heard ;  and  the  parties  arc  accus- 
tomed to  retain  agents,  at  monthly  salaries,  to  give  them  information 
of  it. 

Barristers,  Judges,  and  Magistrates, 

But  when  barristers  of  some  knowledge  and  experience  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  act  as  Judges  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  within  certain  districts,  having  the  cognizance  of  all  but 
capital  and  state  offences  (which  should  be  reserved  for  the  superior 
Judges)  and  also  of  civil  causes  to  a  moderate  amount  without 
appeal,  (except  as  after  mentioned,  more  especiaUy  when  two, 
four,  or  more  solicitors  and  attorneys,  according  to  the  magnitude 
and  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  and  neighbouring 
districts,  shall  be  appointed  to  act  before  those  barristers,  judges, 
and  magistrates,  to  whom  the  clients  may  have  recourse  if  they 
please  for  advice  and  assistance,)  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the 
perpetual  checks  and  superintendance  which  are  now  exercised; 
the  superior  courts  and  Judges  will  be  reheved  from  much  of  the 
burthen  which  at  present  overwhelms  them,  and  the  expense  of  the 
whole  establishment  will  probably  be  reduced. 

It  should  be  made  a  condition  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  that  a 
barrister  should  be  liable  to  be  appointed  to  act  as  a  Judge  and 
Magistrate  in  a  district  within  the  range  of  his  attendance  on  the 
particular  court  or  coiu*ts  where  he  is  permitted  to  practise  5  and  as 
there  would  be  no  civil  appeal  from  hisjudgments  in  matters  of 
fact,  there  would  be  no  clashing  of  interests.  If  it  should  be  found 
necessary  that  the  superior  courts  should  continue  sitting,  as  they 
DQW  do,  with  very  short  vacations,  this  duty  must  be  borne  in  rota- 
tion,* Consulting  the  genius  of  this  people,  I  should  recommend 
that  every  barrister,  judge,  and  magistrate,  when  acting  in  his  own 
court,  as  well  as  in  the  superior  courts,  should  wear  a  plain  black 
robe,  and  that  the  superior  Judges  should  have  their  proper  robes 
of  office  i  and  that  each  of  these,  on  his  entrance  into  office,  shoidd 
be  sworn  to  his  allegiance  and  duty  in  open  court. 

The  barrister,  judge,  and  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive pertain  reasonable  fees  of  court  (of  which  public  notice  should 
be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  court)  for  all  business 
done  by  him  as  a  judge  and  magistrate,  (leaving  his  bar  fees  to  be 
purely  honorary.)  This,  with  his  practice  as  a  barrister  in  the  supe- 
rior court  or  courts  of  his  district,  would  probably  compensate  his 
services  -,  or,  if  that  were  doubtful  at  first,  a  moderate  additional. 


*  Reasonable  vacations  rather  promote  than  impede  the  just  despatch 
of  husiness,  by  giving  rest  to  the  administrators,  and  due  time  for  jwepa* 
ration. 
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and  temporary  salary  from  the  public  during  his  magisterial  aet^ 
sionSf  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  any,  according  to  the  present 
establishment,  with  the  expectation  of  future  preferment,  wouid 
suffice.  « 

Solicilors  and  Attorneys. 

The  solicitors  and  attorneys  permitted  to  practise  in  the  same  dis-* 
trict  court,  would  naturally  obtain,  and  would  principally  look  for, 
tbeir  emolument  to  the  Ic^  business  of  the  district,  in  proportion 
to  their  character  and  talents.  In  addition,  they  would  attend  cm 
the  Barrister's  Court,  and  might  each,  in  his  turn,  month  by  month, 
register  and  attest  its  proceedings,  and  should  be  entitled  to  mode- 
rate fees  for  his  trouble,  besides  a  small  salary  fW)m  the  public  purse 
during  such  registering  by  way  of  retainer.  Each  of  these  persons 
would  be  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other  $  to  prevent  abuse, 
they  might  be  eligible  to  the  higher  judicial  situation  as  a  reward  of 
superior  talent  and  merit. 

The  assistance  of  these  solicitors  and  attorneys,  in  preparing  the 
cases  which  come  for  trial  before  the  circuit  courts,  or  superior 
tribunals,  would  be  invaluable  to  those  courts,  by  methodizing  and 
expediting  the  pleadings  and  evidence,  and  bringing  them  to  so 
many  distinct  issues,  elucidated  as  they  would  be  by  the  final  assist' 
ance  of  the  attendant  barristers ;  which  would  save  an  infinity  of 
time  and  labour,  now  lost  to  the  superior  judges  in  developing  undi- 
gested masses  of  papote,  or  in  the  mere  drudgery  of  infierior  derks. 
This  would  prevent  that  accumulation  of  arrears  which  no  human 
exertions  of  industry  and  talent  can  now  keep  down. 

Pundit,  Moulevee,  Interpreter,  Peons,  8fC» 

Besides  an  interpreter,  pundit,  moulevee,  and  an  ^tablishmcnt  of 
peons,  to  attend  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  barrister,  judge,  and 
magistrate  in  court,  the  head-man  in  every  village  in  Uie  districti 
(aiki  more  in  the  greater  villages  and  towns,)  should  be  awom  in  as 
officers  to  assbt  process,  and  preserve  the  peace,  with  a  certain 
badge  of  office  conferring  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.* 

fillage  Policy  and  Civil  Jurisdiction. 

Under  the  super intendance,  and  in  some  degree  (better  explained 

in  the  third  part  of  this  subject)  theappellated  summary  jurisdiction 

of  such  a  well-informed  judge  and  magistrate  as  I  have  described, 

the  village  jurisdictions,^  both  of  police  and  of  arbitrator  in  village 

*  If  it  be  thought  necessary  that  a  barrister  should  be  qualified  ia 
the  language  of  toe  country  to  act  without  an  interpreter,  the  UUter 
would  be  imnecessary ;  but  this  will  delay  the  period  of  relief  in  this 
mode,  and  may  prevent  the  acquisition  of  barristers  of  a  hiji^er  degree 
of  talent  and  experience,  a  few  of  whom  would  be  invaluable  as  m<Mels 
far  the  rest.    The  office  might  be  temporary. 

t  It  is  dotted  if  they  ever  existed  in  Bengal 
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concerns,  may,  if  they  ever  existed  here,  be  most  beneficially  re- 
vived, or  brought  into  activity  throughout  the  provinces  -,  if  they 
never  existed,  the  sub-native  commissioners,  in  each  village,  will 
perform  the  same  function. 

Police,  Barrister,  and  Collector. 

In  matters  of  mere  police,  the  collector  of  the  district  might 
exercise  co-equal  jurisdiction  with  the  barrister-judge  and  magis- 
trate.* 

Revenue, 

In  matters  of  revenue  the  barrister-judge,  and  magistrate,  and 
collector,  should  have  joint-jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  upon  complaint  by  the  party  aggrieved,  except  where 
the  title  of  land  of  a  certain  amount  was  a  question,  which  should 
be  referred  to  the  Superior  Court,  and  have  precedence  of  trial 
there  to  all  other  matters.  I  am,  however,  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  separate  superior  court  for 
the  sole  determination  ofall  high  matters  of  revenue,  f 

Appeal  Re-hearing, 

Though  I  would  allow  no  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  barrister- 
tudge  and  magistrate  on  matters  of  fact  within  the  scope  and  limit  of 
his  jurisdiction,  unless  upon  motion  made  before  himself  in  open 
court,  within  one  month  after  he  saw  reasonable  ground  to  doubt  his 
first  conclusion,  and  to  direct  a  re-hearing;  yet,  if  the  party  aggrieved 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment  in  point  of  law,  either  as  to  the 
Improper  admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  or  as  to  his  conclusion 
of  law  upon  the  whole  matter,  and  having  taken  the  objection  as  to 
the  matter  of  evidence  in  open  court  at  the  time  it  was  received  of 
rejected ;  upon  the  statement  of  such  objection  in  writing,  either 
upon  the  point  of  evidence,  or  of  an  erroneous  conclusion,  signed 
by  any  solicitor  or  attorney  of  the  court,  or  by  the  party  aggrieved, 
within  one  week  after  final  judgment  pronounced,  the  barrister- 
judge  and  magistmte  should  be  bound  to  transmit  such  objection  to 
the  Court  of  Circuit,  or  Su[)erior  Court  of  his  district,  together  with 
his  notes  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  objection  arises  j  and  the 
Judges  of  Circuit,  or  Superior  Court,  should,  on  consideration  of  the 
same,  certify  their  opinion  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  to  the 
barrister-judge  and  magistrate  3  {  who,  having  given  notice  of  the 

*  It  is  suggested  that  the  collector's  duties  had  best  be  restricted  to 
matters  of  revenue.  If  s^  some  other  British  office  should  be  associated 
for  this  purpose  with  the  barrister-magistrate's,  particularly  in  the  larger 
districts ;  for  in  populous  districts  the  police  should  never  be  at  a  stand 
for  a  day. 

f  Something  like  this  exists  already,  which,  if  found  to  answer,  had 
better  be  preserved.    The  collector  communicates  with  the  judge. 

t  To  be  expldned  by  the  interpreter  of  the  court  in  the  Native  tongue, 
U  not  spoken  by  himself. 
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same  in  one  open  Court,  should  read  his  own  statement  of  the  case, 
and  the  certified  opinion  of  the  Superior  Judge,  in  another  opcu 
Coiirt,  in  one  week  from  such  notice,  or  sooner  if  both  parties  be  in 
attendance,  and  should  conform  his  judgment  to  the  directions  con- 
tained  in  such  certificate. 

Necessity  of  a  Change  of  System. 

With  the  most  anxious  desire  to  promote  public  economy,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  end  is  not  sacrificed  or  hazarded  for  the 
means.  You  may  rely  on  it,  and  I  hope  the  truth  may  not  be  learned 
in  a  more  unpleasant  manner,  that  the  present  system  cannot  go  on. 
An  additional  number  of  well-instructed  and  efficient  British  judges 
and  magistrates  are  much  wanted  in  many  of  the  populous  towns 
and  districts  of  India,  both  for  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Moorshedabad  jand  its  districts  have,  I  am  told,  a  population  nearly 
equal  to  Calcutta,  and  must,  probably,  contain  above  half  a  million 
of  persons  ;  and  yet  there  is  but  one  magistrate,  and  his  assistant^ 
to  render  justice  on  the  spot  to  this  immense  multitude. 

Retaining  the  Rule  under  British  Magistrates. 

The  revival  or.  appointment  of  any  Village  Police,  or  Village 
Court,  or  Commissioner  of  Arbitration,  will  prove  of  inestimable 
utility,  if  placed  under  the  control  of  a  local  British  Magistracy  : 
but  without  that  control,  innumerable  evils  will  speedily  grow  up— the 
body  of  the  people  will  cease  to  look  to  British  protection — and  the 
reins  of  empire  will  be  loosened.  The  measure  here  suggested  is 
calculated  to  give  a  class  of  Judges  and  Magistrates  to  the  people 
which,  by  rendering  prompt  and  efficacious  judgment  to  them^  will 
give  new  lustre  and  security  to  the  British  Rule,  with  the  least,  if 
any,  additional  burthen  to  the  state. 

Extension  of  System  to  meet  the  Occasion, 

Whenever  it  distinctly  appeared,  that  the  number  of  causes  could  not 
be  kept  down  in  a  district  by  one  Barrister- Judge  and  Magistrate,  an- 
other should  be  added  to  the  establishment,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, as  the  necessity  of  the  case  appeared  to  require,  who  should 
share  in  the  Court  Fees  j  and  thus  Uie  system  would  preserve  its 
own  balance.  If  Barristers,  Solicitors,  and  Attorneys,  were  per- 
mitted to  practise  in  the  Superior  Courts,  the  Government  would 
always  be  able  to  lay  its  hands  upon  able  and  approved  men  for 
this  service,  whenever  they  were  wanted.  But  without  knowledge 
and  numbers,  there  must  ever  be  a  moral  and  physical  impossibi- 
lity of  rendering  justice  to  the  people  under  any  system  of  Law,  a 
duty  of  every  government  co-ordinate  with  the  defence  of  its  people 
from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 

Shenf. 
Finally^  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
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ment  oi  the  judicial  system  in  this  country,  if  a  certain  officer,  analo- 
gous to  our  Sheriff  in  England,  and  in  Calcutta,  w^e  appointed 
within  each  Zillah,  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Zillah 
Courts,  as  well  as  of  all  superior  Courts.  Much  of  the  precious 
time  of  the  Judges  is  now,  I  understand,  wasted,  and  their  proceed- 
ings much  embarrassed,  by  ^the  inferior  ministerial  occupations 
properly  belonging  to  this  officer  5  he  should  execute  and  return  all 
pnxress  of  appearance,  &c.,  and  of  execution  at  bis  peril,  and  should 
receive  a  poundage  upon  t^e  levy. 

The  office  might  be  executed  by  one  of  thci  Barristers,  Attorneys, 
or  S<^icitors  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  district,  if  such  should  be 
allowed* 

Lines  to  R.  J.  W.  M. 

When  Hope  no  more  with  all  its  heavenly  dyes 
Gilds  the  lone  scene  that  spreads  before  our  eyes ; 
When  life,  all  cheerless  in  this  world  below. 
Presents  one  darkling  path  of  varying  woe> 
Then  turns  the  heart  to  gall  and  love  to  hate. 
And  the  sick  soul  is  rudely  desolate. 

Yet  win  the  mind,  though  almost  callous  grown. 
Assume  by  fits  a  strength  that's  not  its  own. 
Will  search  e  en  then  with  its  reverted  si^t. 
For  some  lov*d  object  of  bereav'd  delight. 
And  this  in  view,  a  not  forbidding  smile 
Springs  o*er  the  face  that  slept  too  long  awhile. 
As  if  some  dear  but  buried  thought  awoke. 
Like  pallid  moonbeams  o'er  the  shattered  oak  -, 
Thus  through  Remembrance  will  a  partial  glow 
Illuminate  the  form  of  living  woe. 

So,  R n,  thou,  whom  youthful  love  endears. 

Congenial  soul  of  short  but  halcyon  years, 
Can'st,  Sun  of  Memory,  clear  the  clouded  brain. 
And  lull  the  throbbing  agony  of  pain. 
Oh  !  can  Remembrance,  with  its  eagle  eye, 
Unthrill'd  review  the  blissful  hours  gone  by. 
When  each  enraptur'd  sought  the  hallow'd  kiss, 
Look*d  up  in  other's*  eyes  and  drank  of  bliss  ? 
And  all  the  transport  which  I  felt  to  see. 
That  heart  that  others  bled  for,  bleed  for  me  ? 

But  lo  !  what  picture  rises  to  my  sight. 
In  scenes  of  day  and  visions  of  the  night  -, 

•  I  am  not  confident  that  this^  is  correct ;  but  Burns,  who  is  good  au- 
thority in  points  of  grammar,  has  somethiDg  like  it :  thup, 

*  A  modest  youthful  pair. 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale,'  &c. 

The  Cotter^s  Saturday  SigM- 
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A  dtranger-form  appears  in  Eastern  land. 
And  looks  all  statue-like  upon  the  strand  ^ 
Nought  does  he  heed  the  low-bent  turban'd  slave^ 
Whose  garment  sweeps  the  margin  of  the  wave. 
Nought  the  pale  crescent,  or  the  snowy  vest. 
Nought  the  gemm'd  dagger,  or  required  behest  j 
His  face  he  lifts,  so  desolate  and  lone, 
I  start,  I  tremble, — 'tis,  it  is,  my  own. 
And  wilt  thou  seek  to  penetrate  and  find 
The  cause  of  all  this  great  absorbing  miod. 
This  blight  of  heart,  this  worship  of  despair  \ 
Go  ask  thy  bosom,  maid,  thou  art  not  there. 

But  when  the  exile,  from  his  home  endeared. 
Is  forced  to  roam  o'er  lands  for  ever  feared. 
O'er  dismal  lands,  beneath  a  poisoned  sky. 
Where  all  who  live  most  surely  droop  or  die. 
For  Death,  that  tyrant,  rears  the  Upas  tree,— 
Can  peace  touch  him,  then  ask  the  mun^  of  me*, 

And  now,  my  beautiful,  thy  gentle  ear. 
For  him  whose  prayer  again  thou  shalt  not  hear. 
As  well  I  know,  once  left  my  native  shore. 
That  we  have  met  to  meet  on  earth  no  more,— - 
Thou  soul  of  virtue,  at  each  rising  day. 
When  thou  alone,  thy  lover  far  away. 
Oh  !  lift  thy  virgin  fervent  prayer  that  he 
May  safely  traverse  o*er  life's  ang^  sea. 
May  tread,  in  faith  and  hope,  where  thou  hast  trod 
The  paths  that  lead  to  virtue  and  to  God. 

Adieu,  my  R — n,  what  a  mournful  knell. 
Sounds  in  that  heart-dissevering  word,  farewell,— 
To  me,  as  if  both  youth  and  love  had  fled. 
And  peal*d  the  hour  for  mingling  with  the  dead  ;-^ 
But,  fare  thee  well,  and  now  I  reckless  turn. 
To  climes  far  off,  where  suns  intensely  burn. 
And  there  thy  name,  thy  darling  name  shall  be, 
The  morning-star  of  waking  memory  3 
E*en  in  the  pangs  and  article  of  death. 
Thy  name  shall  tremble  on  my  latest  breath. 
And  when  just  Heaven  consigns  me  to  my  doom. 
And  youth  and  woe  lie  buried  in  the  tomb. 
This  heart  turn  dust,  which  none  but  thou  could*st  share. 
And  R — n  e'en  be  imremembered  there. 
Wilt  thou  within  thy  faithful  bosom's  glow. 
Lament  for  him  who  loves  thee,  loves  thee  so  ? — 
A  tear,  one  hallow'd  tear,  is  all  I  crave. 
When  this  young  form  lies  mouldering  in  the  gifave. 
To  sanctify  my  tomb,  sweet  heavenly  maid. 
And  soothe  thy  loyer's  disembodied  shade !  I.  Mixui* 
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TiATBLS  IN  Italy.— -By  an  East  Ikdiak,  home  on  Leavs. 
No.  I. 

Jpproach  to  Italy  from  Switzerland — Sardinian  Territory-^Lago 

Maggiore — Enormous  Statue— -Justrian  Territory — Como^— 

Queen  Caroline — The  Iron  Crown — Entrance  to  Milan, 

I  LEFT  Switzerland,  certainly  not  without  regret,  for  its  attrac- 
tions are  many ;  but  who  can  approach  Italy  with  other  sensations 
than  those  of  delight.     The  two  principal  approaches  to  Italy  are 
by  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis  5  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  practicable  during  winter  and  spring,  and  is  seldom  ab- 
solutely impassable.     The  former  affords  the  shorter  and  more 
agreeable  route  to  Milan,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  en- 
abling the  traveller  to  visit  the  Italian  lakes,  without  diverging 
greatly  from  the  direct  road.     Both  these  roads  are  the  works  of 
Napoleon,  stupendous  in  their  construction,  and  gigantic  monu- 
ments of  the  vastness  of  his  genius.     The  road  over  the  Sknplon 
was  begun  by  Napoleon  in  1801,  and  was  finished  in  1805.     The 
difficulties  which  were  overcome,  the  patience  that  was  bestowed 
on  it,  and  the  labour  and  money  that  were  expended  on  it,  are  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  annals  of  any  country  or  any  age.     The 
slope  is  so  gradual,  that  in  no  place  does  it  exceed  2|  inches  to  the 
toise,  and  the  construction  of  it  is  so  skilful,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  formed  are  so  good,  that  the  arch-leveller  Macadam  him** 
self  might  be  proud  of  it.     The  cascades,  which  pour  themselves 
down  from  the  precipices  above,  are  conducted  under  the  road  in 
capacious  aqueducts,  and  the  bridges  which  frequently  occur  are  at 
once  substantial  and  elegant.     Often  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut 
gaUeries  through  the  solid  rock,  and  these  are  aU  lofty  and  spacious. 
In  short,  it  is  a  chef  d'auvre  of  ingenuity,  and  weU  worth    the 
trouble  of  crossing,  were  it  only  to  admire  its  construcUqu.     At 
stated  intervals  are  built  houses,  which  are  called  reftigcs,  ana  are 
mtended  as  places  of  shelter  for  travellers,  who  may  be  surprised 
by  storms  or  tourmentes  in  these  dreary  regions.    ^^;y^^^}^^ 
summit  of  the  passage  stands  the  small  viUage  of  Simplon,  vrbicb 
usually  terminat^thTfirst  days  journey.     The  road,  as  you  descend 
ontheltaUan  side,  is  more  wonderful  than  that  on  the  other,  as  t^e 
difficulties  surmounted  must  have  been  infimtely  gjf^^^-    VJL  ^^^ 
8wiss  side,  the  chief  difficulties  seem  to  have  ^""^""^l^^^^ 
road  to  th^  nature  of  the  ground  it  had  to  f^-^^^^^^ee Jt^.^ 
ducting  it  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the  top  5  but  ^J^^^/^T^^^^^f 
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obstacles  which  opposed  themselves.  The  ground  is  almost  always 
rugged  and  abrupt,  the  vaUeys  narrow  and  precipitous,  and  in  very 
many  places  the  road  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  leaving  huge 
masses  on  either  side,  whilst  at  others  it  winds  along  the  side  of  a 
cragg  to  which  it  is  attached  like  a  shelf.  The  galleries  also  are 
much  longer  and  more  spacious,  and  the  aqueducts  and  bridges, 
which  are  numerous,  are  excellent,  llie  Swiss  side  was  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  French  engineers,  whilst  the  other 
side  was  done  by  Italians. 

About  a  league  and  a  half  below  Simplon,  the  Sardinian  territory 
commences,  where  trunks  and  baggage  must  be  searched,  unless 
cogent  reasons  be  adduced  for  dispensing  with  the  ceremony ;  the 
force  of  such  reasons  is  readily  acknowledged  by  the  Sardinian 
custom-house  officers.  The  first  Italian  town  of  any 'magnitude  is 
Domo  d*Ossola,  situated  amidst  the  fine  and  fertile  plains  of 
Piedmont,  which  present  a  novel  and  agreeable  appearance  after  a 
long  sojourn  amongst  mountains.  Domo  d*Ossola  contains  nothing 
remarkable  ;  the  town  appears  neat  and  clean  after  the  wretched 
hamlets  of  the  Vallois,  and  the  environs  are  pretty,  and  interspersed 
with  churches,  villas,  &c.  Baveno  is  the  next  place  worthy  of  note. 
Its  site  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  Borromean  Islands.  These  are  three  in  number,  Isola  Bella, 
Isola  Madre,  and  Isola  del  Pescatori.  The  latter,  as  its  naine  im- 
ports, is  occupied  by  a  fishing  village,  and  has  on  it  nothing  de- 
serving of  remark.  Isola  Bella  is  the  residence  of  the  Borromean 
family,  to  whom  the  islands  belong.  Its  situation  is  divine,  and 
the  view  commanded  from  the  house  and  the  gardens  adjoining, 
combines  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature.  The  house  has  an  air  of 
heavy  grandeur  and  state  about  it,  the  hangings  and  furniture  are 
rich  though  somewhat  ancient,  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  striking, 
notwithstanding  the  dilapidation  which  has  begun  in  some  parts. 
There  is  a  state  room  which  is  reserved  as  the  dormitory  of  royalty  i 
the  late  Queen  of  England  had  reposed  there,  also  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. When  Buonaparte  visited  the  Islands  he  was  lodged  in  another 
room,  as  he  had  not  then  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  There  is 
a  tolerably  large  collection  of  pictures,  with  some  works  of  ooo- 
sidcrable  merit.  The  gardens  are  rather  formal,  but  a  vast  deal  of 
time  and  money  seems  to  have  been  expended  on  them,  and  tiK 
terraces,  walks,  and  parterres,  if  not  strictly  beautiful,  are  at  kwt 
imposing.  Isola  Madre  is  the  largest  of  the  iskmds,  and  is  cMefly 
laid  out  in  a  sort  of  shrubbery,  containing  great  varieties  of  rare 
trees  and  plants.  The  disposition  of  these  grounds  is  much  mott 
pleasing,  as  there  is  much  less  of  art  and  formality  in  them. 
There  is  also  a  house  in  this  island,  but  it  is  not  finished,  nor  does 
it  appear  likely  to  be  so  soon. 

The  whole  of  the  scenery  of  Lago  Maggiore  is  charming,  and 
possesses  the  most  picturesque  and  serene  beauty,  without  any  of 
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the  wildness  and  savage  grandeur  which  characterize  the  Swiss 
lid^es^ — ^bere  all  is  tranquillity  and  repose.  Near  the  lower  extre-> 
mity  of  the  lake  at  Avona,  which  was  the  native  place  of  St.  Carlo 
BorromeOy  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  saint.  This  enormous  figure 
is  wrought  in  copper  j  its  height  is  about  sixty-five  French  feet  -, 
and  that  of  the  pedestal  of  granite,  on  which  it  stands^  thirty-six 
feet :  It  may  be  ascended  from  within  -,  and  the  cavity  of  the  occiput 
forms  a  commodious  resting-place ;  whilst  the  nostrils  afford  con- 
venient loop-holes,  through  which  the  surrounding  country  may  be 
viewed.  To  say  the  truth,  however,  this  is  an  undertaking  rather 
curious  than  agreeable,  for  the  heat  and  smell  are  quite  stifling  5 
and  those  who  are  not  too  aspiring  would  do  well  to  choose  a  more 
suitable  resting-place  than  the  seat  of  intellect  affords,  and  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  from  some  more  open  head-hmd.  From  Baveno,  the 
lake  may  be  crossed  to  Laveno,  which  is  nearly  opposite,  and  which 
introduces  you  into  the  Austrian  territories.  This  change  of  go- 
vernment is  speedily  made  known  to  you  by  the  salutations  of  police 
and  custom-house  officers,  who  divide  their  cares  between  your  pass- 
port and  your  portmanteau.  The  barefaced  assurance  with  which 
the  solemn  farce  of  pretended  search  and  of  bribery  is  carried  on,  is 
really  entertaining.  You  are  conducted  to  the  custom-house,  where 
the  officer,  after  examining  your  passport,  laments  that  it  is  his 
painful  duty  to  institute  a  rigorous  search  into  your  baggage.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  however,  he  says,  that,  if  you  will  sign  a  decla- 
ration, upon  honour,  (here  he  impressively  lays  his  hand  on  his 
heart,)  that  you  have  no  contraband  articles,  he  will  take  upon  him- 
self the  risk  of  dispensing  with  the  ceremony  of  search.  These 
terms  are,  of  course,  easily  acceded  to,  and  you  deposit  a  couple  of 
francs  upon  the  desk,  (from  which  the  eyes  of  the  functionary  are 
studiously  averted,)  and  depart  with  your  baggage,  the  declaration 
being  usually  forgotten  amidst  the  civilities  interchanged.  As  you 
go  out,  the  sous'Commis,  who  had  given  you  your  cue  before  you 
entered,  is  in  waiting,  and  expects  a  small  gratuity,  in  return  for  the 
useful  information  he  afforded  you. 

From  JLiaveno,  you  pass  through  a  country,  rather  luxiuriant  than 
striking,  to  Como.  The  heights  over  the  town  are  crested  with 
curious  and  antique-looking  towers  ;  and  the  first  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  quite  enchanting.  Como  is  a  large, 
and  even  grand-looking,  town,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  lake.  It  has  a  little  harboiu-,^vell  stocked  with  gay- 
looking  pleasure-boat^ ;  but  there  is  little  appearance  of  traiSic, 
though  the  situation  is  so  well  adapted  for  it.  The  environs  abound 
in  elegant  and  delightful  villas  5  and  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  the 
lake,  as  ^  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  crowded  with  villages  and 
country-houses,  over  which  rise  woods  of  the  richest  and  most  di- 
yersified  foliage.    The  hills,  which  arise  on  all  sides,  harmonize 
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most  deUgbtftiUy  with  the  soft  and  tranquil  character  of  tha  comtry; 
affording  abundant  variety  of  form  and  holdnets  ot  outline,  withooC 
fatiguing  the  eye  with  their  height,  or  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  scene  with  savage  and  rocky  precipices.  In  the  distance  rises 
the  chain  of  snowy  Alps,  in  all  the  sublimity  and  unity  which  dis* 
tance  bestows  on  such  objects.  The  for^round  was  all  repose  and 
loveliness — the  distance,  majesty  and  grandeur  |  whilst  the  £ur  and 
lucid  lake,  the  counterpart  of  the  unclouded  asure  sky  above,  bore 
on  its  surfiMse  innumerable  gay  skiffs.  I  have  never  yet  seen  anj 
thing  so  entirely  lovely  and  enchanting  as  the  view  from  the  Lake 
of  Como. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  placidity,  the  lake  is,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  Alps,  treacherous.  The  burrasca,  a  violent  storm, 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  often  does  much  mischief.  The  boatmen 
are  very  timid  -,  and  the  sails  they  carry  are  by  no  means  safe,  being 
very  lofty  and  unmanageable.  The  town  of  Como  looks  well  from. 
the  lake ;  but  the  streets  are  in  general  very  narrow  and  dark. 
There  are  many  large,  and  apparently  magnificent,  houses ; 
but  they  have  a  gloomy  and  dismal  aspect.  There  is  not  much 
bustle  or  stir  in  the  streets ;  and  the  shops  are  not  showy  nor  tempt- 
ing. The  Cathedral  is  a  curious  antique  pile,  of  white  maxble,  of 
mixed  Gothic.  The  town  is  strongly  walled,  and  well  garrisoned 
with  gens  d*armes,  doganieri,  and  preventive-service  men  5  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has,  what  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  termed, 
an  hydrophobia  of  smuggling  -,  and  his  preventive  service  is  very 
active  both  on  the  lake  and  on  shore.  The  duties  are  so  oppressive, 
that  all  fair  trade  is  at  a  stand,  and  smuggling  is  abundant,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions. 

The  usual  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  are  to  be  seea 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  people,  and  the  frequency  of  crime. 
Various  delightful  excursions  may  be  made  on  the  lake  :  amongst 
the  rest,  travellers  usually  visit  the  Casa  Principessa,  which  has  ac« 
quired  a  melancholy  celebrity,  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Queea 
Caroline,  and  of  which  so  frequent  mention  was  made  in  the  revolt- 
ing proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  that  unfortunate 
Princess.  It  is  decorated  with  simplicity  and  elegance.  During  her 
seclusion  here,  the  numerous  benefits  she  conferred  on  the  poorer 
classes  in  her  neighhourhood  endeared  her  to  all  who  were  within 
reach  of  her  benevolence  5  and  her  memory  is  still  gratefuUy  che- 
rished, and  her  injuries  feelingly  resented.  Como  has  fhmished  her 
share  of  illustrious  names  :  The  two  Plinies,  Paulus  Jovius,  two 
Popes,  Clement  XIIL  and  Innocent  X.,  Volta,  the  physician,  and 
that  most  fascinating  of  singers  and  actresses,  Signora  Pasta,  are  of 
the  number. 

In  repairing  to  Milan,  Monw  may  be  taken  in  the  way.  The 
chief  attraction  here  is  the  celebrated  Iron  Crown,  With  which,  ia 
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fiirmer  times,  the  Kings  of  Lombardy  were  wont  to  be  crowned ; 
and  which  ceremony  was  gone  through,  in  modem  times,  by  Napo« 
leon.  To  see  this  antique,  an  order  must  be  procured  from  the  Qa^ 
Temment ;  but  this  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  The  crown  is  kept 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Monza :  and  there  is  considerable  circumstance 
and  ceremony  observed  in  showing  it.  A  priest,  dressed  in  full  robes, 
nuurches,  accompanied  by  several  attendants,  to  the  altar,  over  which 
it  is  kept :  there  numerous  prostrations  and  genuflections  are  per« 
formed,  and  incenie  is  burned  -,  an  outer  and  an  inner  door  are 
then  unlocked,  a  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  a  large  hollow  glass  cross« 
which  incloses  the  crown,  is  displayed  to  pro^ne  eyes.  The  Iron 
Crown  (so  called)  is  a  collar  of  gold,  adorned  with  large  and  pre-* 
clous  stones  -,  and,  in  the  inside  of  the  collar,  is  a  ring  of  iron^  made, 
as  all  true  believers  are  informed,  of  the  nails  of  the  cross.  The 
g^lasa  cross  which  contains  the  crown  is  brought  near  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  curious ;  but  the  'gUttering  bauble*  is  kept  frc»n  the 
touch  of  the  profane,  and  a/ac  simile  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  in 
the  least  like  the  original)  is  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  spec<* 
tator.  The  glass  cross  contains  various  other  inestimable  relics  and* 
treasures,  which  the  priest  enumerated  and  pointed  out,  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  exultation,  than  might  have  been  expected  of  one 
charged  with  the  custody  and  biography  of  such  invaluable  objects. 
There  were  some  parings  of  the  cross,  a  thorn  from  the  crown  which 
was  placed  on  our  Saviour*s  head,  a  ^agment  of  the  reed  which  was 
put  in  his  hand,  and  a  morsel  of  the  spunge  which  was  extended 
towards  him. 

After  the  display  of  these  spiritual  treasures,  the  glass  cross  was 
replaced  with  the  same  ceremonies  which  attended  its  removal  from 
its  station,  and  the  good  father  proceeded  to  show  the  worldly  trea- 
sures of  the  church  ;  which  consisted  of  an  infinity  of  massive  gold 
and  silver  utensils,  and  precious  stones  of  the  most  rich  and  costly 
description  j — the  offerings  of  pious  miscreants  and  terrified  sinners. 
This  hoard  did  not,  of  course,  escape  the  notice  of  the  French  when 
they  visited  Lombardy,  and  much  of  the  sacred  wealth  travelled  to 
Paris.  It  is  hinted,  that  the  restoration  made  by  the  French  Inti- 
mates was  not  so  complete  as  it  might  have  been  ;  some  of  the  arti- 
cles being  probably  lost  in  the  hurry  with  which  the  restitution  was 
effected. 

From  the  flatness  of  the  country  surrounding  Milan,  and  the  lofty 
trees  with  which  the  roads  are  planted,  little  or  nothing  of  that  fine 
city  is  to  be  seen,  until  you  are  actually  within  its  gates,  when  its 
crowded  streets,  gay  shops,  stately  buildings,  and  dashing  equipages, 
announce  a  rich  and  populous  capital.  The  Cathedral  is  justly  cele- 
brated for  its  vastness  and  beauty.  It  is  Gothic,  and  is  built  en- 
tirely of  while  marble,  most  exquisitely  wrought,  which  gives  to  the 
edifice  a  brilliancy  of  effect,  and  a  chastity,  of  which  no  other  mate- 
rial is  susceptible. 
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Tbe  grand  facade  was  completed  by  Napoleon ;  and^  were  it  not 
that  the  uniformity  is  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  Gre- 
cian doors  and  windows,  the  pile  would  be  faultless.  The  internal 
decorations  correspond  in  beauty  and  symmetry  with  the  exterior  j 
the  altars  are  richly  ornamented  -,  and  the  spectator  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  immense  extent  of  its  aisles. 

Surprising,  however,  as  are  the  inside  and  outside  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, to  attain  a  perfect  idea  of  its  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  go  above 
and  below.  In  a  fine  subterranean  chapel  unffer  the  choir,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  reposes,  ahnt  upift  a 
chrystal  coflin,  the  body  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who  contribute 
largely  to  the  enriching  of  the  Cathedral,  and  who  ranks  as  <me  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  Milan.  Ascending  to  the  roof  «id  ^ 
tower,  you  not  only  enjoy  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view  over  tke 
plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  Alps,  but  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  closely  the  light  and  airy  pinnacles  which  skirt  the  roof 
and  sides,  and  of  examining  the  statues  which  crown  them*  and 
which  are  executed  with  a  delicacy  that  would  fit  them  ^r  c 
cabinet. 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  a  Relative. 


On,  thou  wKo  wert  widiin  these  chambers  laid, 
Without  a  shroud,  a  column,  or  a  stone ; 
Not  with  one  blazonry  of  death  amy'd, 
Thou  sleep'st  most  tombless,  trophyless,  alone. 
I  know  it — when  each  soothing  aid  had  flown. 
And  thou  wert  left  unwatch*d,  to  weep  or  die, 
Thy  young  heart  bow'd  itsdf  without  a  groan. 
Or  aught  of  suffering ;  there  were  none  lo  nghf 
Back  o'er  the  ebbiDgbrcath,  orcl«arthe  shadowing  eye. 

Did  the  dance  sooth  me,  wheo  thou  weat'st  betor, 

Where  many  valiant,  many  loved  sleqi, 

Watered  afresh  by  thy  companion's  woe. 

Cast  forth  upon  the  unsympathising  deep  ; 

There,  too,  a  revel  unto  those  who  keep 

In  it  their  dwellings ;  yea,  no  vision  gafre 

Or  dreams,  a  si^n  that  I  should  vainly  stoep 

My  spirit  in  affliction,  ere  the  wave 

Wander'd  at  first  above  thine  immemorial  grave. 

Where  is  thy  sepulchre  ?  The  earth  had  not 
Prcpar'd  her  breast  for  thee  ;  then  time  shall  prove, 
Though  it  be  vain  to  languish  o'er  thy  lot. 
Thy  death  hath  flx'd  and  canonized  my  love. 
To  gather  up  thy  ashes,  had  I  strove. 
It  were  a  bootless  labour,  and  still  there. 
Through  that  dark  flood  defenceless  thev  must  rore, 
Shot  from  the  sunshine  of  the  golden  sphere ; 
I  caimot  iind  thy  tomb,  thy  epitaph  is  Aere^ 
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Origin,  History,  and  Present  State  of  the  Censorship 
OF  THE  Press  in  India. 

No.  III. 

Dr.  McLeans  Proceedings  after  his  Arrival  in  England,  communi- 
cated  by  Himself  for  record  in  '  The  Oriental  Herald.* 

Behold  me,  then,  arrived  in  Eqgland,  that  falsely  vaunted  soil 
of  jus^ce  and  of  freedom, — '  the  (so  called)  envy  of  surrounding 
notions,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,*  in  the  chimerical  expec- 
tatioii  of  obtaining  for  myself  redress  for  personal  wrongs,  and  for 
the  distant  and  oppressed  British-born  inhabitants  of  Asia,  a  resti- 
tution of  their  arbitrarily  suppressed  rights  and  liberties  by  the 
fiat  of  a  Grovemor-General.  Could  I  have  been  aware,  that  in 
the  year  1799  of  the  Christian  era,  the  spirit  of  freedom  would 
be  found  as  quiescent  in  England  as  it  bad  become  in  Bengal,  after  the 
press  had  been  <iuly  fettered,  although  I  would  not  have  acted  dif- 
ferently in  my  dispute  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  I  would, 
after  my  expulsion,  have  taken  the  most  direct  and  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  proceeding  to  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
step,  besides  affording  some  means  of  retrieving  my  prospects  in 
life,  would  have  sav^  me  a  subsequent  persecution  of  twenty- eight 
years.  I  do  not  advert  to  these  things  now  with  an  idle  view  to 
any  vain  regrets,  but  in  evidence  that  the  cause  of  this  mischief  is 
of  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  nature,  that  very  great  changes  are 
necessary  to  remove  it,  and  to  purify  the  political  atmosphere. 
But  it  would  have  required  the  gift  of  prophecy,  in  a  person  re- 
siding in  India,  to  have  anticipated  so  total  an  apathy  to  the  a£Pairs 
of  that  country  in  England.  The  tyranny  perpetrated  in  Asia,  I 
soon  found,  was  contemplated  in  Britain  with  as  much  indifference  as 
if  it  had  h^ipened  in  the  moon.  And  this  was  not  yet  all  3  for,  by  a 
clause  in  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  as  I  was  informed,  a  pretext  was 
established  for  prosecuting  as  offenders,  in  England,  persons  ex- 
pelled from  India  by  the  despotic  mandates  of  a  Governor-General, 
so  that  by  seeking  redress  for  past  oppression,  I  might  only  chance 
to  be  oppressed  the  more.  It  seemed  that,  with  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
all  sense  of  justice  had  also  fled  the  soil.  It  was  proposed,  indeed,  . 
that  my  case  should  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  But  the  manner  in  which  I 
found  it  was  to  have  been  done,  did  not  by  any  means  meet  with 
my  approbation.  Persuaded  that  it  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
giving  rise  to  a  debating  field-day  between  the  two  factions  in  that 
House,  like  a  field-day  at  the  Fives-court,  without  being  even  inci- 
dentally productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  aggrieved  parties,  I 
folded  my  papers,  and  determined,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robert  Cutkr 
Ferguson,  afterwards  Advocate-General  at  Calcutta,  to  retire  to  the 
Oriental  Herald,  Fol.  16.  2  H 
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town  of  Hamburgh,  in  Germany,  there  to  practise  my  profession. 
After  a  residence  of  three  years  on  the  Continental  returned  to  Eng- 
landi  I  now  fbund,  that  the  restrictions  which  had  been,  in  fact, 
imposed  upon  the  Press  in  India,  at  ibe  period  of  my  expulsion^ 
were  soon  thereafter  formally  and  shamelessly  promulgated  in  the 
following  edict : 

'  Regulations  respecting  the  Publication  of  Newspapers. 

'  1.  Every  printer  of  a  newspaper  to  print  his  name  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper. 

'  2.  Every  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  to  deliver  in  his  name^ 
and  place  of  abode,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government. 

'  3.  No  paper  to  be  published  on  a  Sunday. 

'  4.  No  paper  to  be  published  at  all,  until  it  shall  have  been  prcvi- 
ously  inspected  by  the  Secretary  io  the  Govemfnent,  or  by  a  person 
authorized  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

'  6.  The  penalty  for  offending  against  any  of  the  above  regula- 
tions to  be  immediate  embarkation  for  Europe. 

'  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Government  i« 
revising  the  Newspapers, 

'  To  prevent  the  publication  of 
'  1.  All  observations  on  the  state  of  public  credit,  or  tfie  revenues, 
or  the  finances,  of  the  Company. 

'  2.  All  observations  respecting  the  embarkation  of  troops,  stores^ 
or  specie  -,  or  respecting  any  naval  or  military  preparations  what- 
ever. 

'  3.  All  intelligence  respecting  the  destination  of  any  ships,  or 
the  expecUtion  of  any,  whether  belonging  to  the  Company,  or  to 

individuals. 

'  4.  All  observations  with  respect  te  the  conduct  of  Oovemment, 
or  any  of  its  officers,  civil  or  military,  marine,  commercial  or 
judicial. 

'  6.  All  private  scandal,  or  libels  on  individuals. 

'  6.  An  statements  with  regard  to  the  probability  of  war,  or 
peace,  between  the.  Company  and  any  of  the  Native  Powers. 

'  7.  All  observations  tending  to  convey  information  to  an  eneny^ 
or  to  excite  alarm  or  commotion  within  the  Company  s  territories.' 

'  a  The  republication  of  such  passages  from  the  European  newB- 
papers  as  may  tend  to  affect  the  it^uence  and  credit  of  the  BriHeh 
power  with  the  Native  states.* 

These  regulations  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but,  as  usual  m  such  cases,  their  production  was  fbUowcd  by  no 
censure,  or  other  efficient  or  creditable  proceeding.  Upon  the  arrival 
ctf  the  Maninis  of  Wdkdley  frcmi  IiidB«,  in  ieo6,  I  publisted  die 
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correspondence  between  ub,  with  what  I  deemed  soitaUe  comment* 
BTlea,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet^  entitled^  '  The  AfiPairs  of  Asia 
considered  in  their  Effects  upon  the  Liberties  of  Britain/  &c.  Boi 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Press,  and  of  the  public  mind  in  England, 
at  that  period,  that  I  was  obliged  to  act  both  as  printer  and  pul^her 
myself,  in  order  to  usher  this  production  into  the  world.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  official  influence  and  power,  along  with  the 
person  of  the  Governor-General,  had  been  transferred  to  England. 
Such  debasement  of  the  human  mind  as  this  state  of  things  indicated, 
in  a  nation  calling  itself  free,  is  scarcely  credible.  In  order  that 
the  recollection  of  these  important  transactions  may  not  become 
imperfect,  or  be  lost,  but  that  it  may  be  preserved  so  as  to  produce 
its  due  impression,  whenever  the  public  mind  of  this  country  shall 
be  fUUy  prepared  to  receive  it,  I  think  it  proper  now  to  place  the 
contents  of  that  pamphlet,  modified,  upon  permanent  record,  in  that 
valuable  publication, '  The  Oriental  Heealp,*  whose  Editor,  Mr. 
Buckingham,  has  so  ably  and  assiduously,  and,  let  us  trust,  in  the  end 
-we  shall  have  to  say,  so  successfully  laboured  to  restore  the  free- 
dom, the  dignity,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Press  in  British  India. 
Besides  the  powerful  and  persevering  labours  of  Mr.  Buckingham^ 
the  public  have  been  greatly  enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Press  by  that  excellent  and  efficient  friend  of  his  species.  Colonel 
Licicester  Stanhope,  in  his  able  work  on  that  subject,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  other  performances. 

The  narrative  and  official  correspondence  do. not  require  or  admit 
of  any  essential  alterations,  excepting  by  the  omission  of  such  parts 
as  appear  to  be  unnecessary  or  irrelevant.  They  are,  therdbre, 
published  nearly  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  originally  appeared 
in  1806,  with  some  trifling  differences,  principally  in  the  arrange- 
ment. But  with  respect  to  my  letters  addressed  to  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  consisting  of  commentaries  upon  the 
£acts,  I  have  freely  altered  or  expunged  passages,  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  more  just  and  apt  my  elucidations  of  that  Governor's 
proconsular  conduct.  Their  order  is  also  materially  changed,  with 
a  view  to  general  improvement  j  but  their  features,  in  the  main^ 
win  still  be  recognized  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Letter  I. 
*  To  ihe  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  formerly  Governor- General  of  India. 

* "  Whoerer  win  AtlentiTely  tfODtider  the  English  History,  may  obserre  that  tha 
flagrant  abuse  of  any  power,  by  the  Crown  or  its  Ministers,  has  always  betn 
productive  of  a  struggle,  which  either  discorers  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legal)  restrains  it  for  the  future." 

irfac**r.  Com.,  vol.  iH.  p.  13^ 

'My  Lord, — I  rejoice  that  your  arrival  in  England  aflFords  me^ 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  the  subject  of  our  correspondence  in. 
"India^  upon  terms  of  somewhat  less  inequality.    Aware,  as  I  am^ 
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of  the  weight  which,  in  this  country,  family  connections,  wealthy 
and  parliamentary  influence,  throw  into  the  scales  of  a  contest,  I  fed 
that  it  would  be  paying  a  bad  compliment  to  the  spirit  and  under- 
standing of  the  people,  to  doubt  that,  when  thehr  rights  and  liberties 
are  invaded,  even  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  empire,  they  will  make 
fonunon  cause  in  their  defence. 

'Holding  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  every  subject  of  a  free  state  to 
resist  all  encroachments,  whether  in  his  ovm  person ,  or  on  a  more 
eenend  scale,  upon  the  rights  and  liber  lies  o  Ihis  country,  I  glory 
in  having  opposed  a  regular  resistance  to  pretensions,  I  wiU  not  siiy 
simply  unconstitutional,  but  wholly  incompalible  with  the  cxislence 
of  any  degree  of  freedom.  During  your  adinmistration  of  India> 
I  made  an  insinuation,  in  one  of  the  public  newspapers,  pf  iioproper 
conduct  against  a  magistrate.  You  required  me  to  m^ke  an  ikpcAogy 
for  that  insinuation.  I  refused  to  make  such  apology.  Yoo  sent 
me  a  prisoner  to  England. 

'  The  arbitrary  imprisonment  and  transportation  of  an  individual 
will  be  considered  of  little  importance  by  those  *'  whose  understand- 
ings measure  the  violation  of  the  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
stance, not  by  the  important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from 
the  principle.'*  It  is  not  to  such  men  that  I  address  myself,  nor  to 
those  "  who,  affecting  a  character  of  moderation,  in  reality  consult 
nothing  but  their  own  immediate  ease,"  nor  to  such  as  "  are  weak 
enough  to  acquiesce  under  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws,  wiien  it 
does  not  directly  touch  themselves."  To  persons  of  this  dc^scription,  - 
I  have  only  to  say,  I  lament  that  a  punishment  more  severe  ihia 
contempt  has  not  been  provided  for  such  despicable  supineness. 

'  But  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  is  yet  a  man  in  the  kii:^'* 
dom  so  criminally  indifferent  as  not  to  be  roused,  if  not  from  8€;p* 
timent,  at  least  from  a  consideration  of  remote  interest^  by  tbe 
series  of  profligate  measures  which  I  here  present  to  his  view.  They 
are  not  simply  a  gradation  of  private  injury,  or  public  ixrrpng,  or 
even  an  imperfect  mixture  of  both ;  but  an  absolute  and  coni^plete 
violation,  in  epitome,  of  all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  principles 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that  in  as  perfect  a  form  as,  it  is 
possible  for  the  human  imagination,  in  civilized  times  like  thes^  to 
conceive  practicable  in  any  portion  of  the  British  empire.  If  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism  over  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  be 
not  suflScient  to  strike  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  land,  aha  to 
cause  the  most  vigorous  measures  of  inquiry,  the  national  apathy 
must  have  already  reached  a  point  from  which  there  is  no  return. 
Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  stages  or  degrees  by  which  "ybu 
completed  the  climax  ofdespotism.  The  conduct  of  the  Magi^tmte 
of  Ghauzeepore  in  abetting  a  conspiracy  against  Mr,  Madean,  atid 
yours,  my  Lord,  in  abetting  the  conduct  pf  the  Magistrate  of  Ghaxi- 
zeepore,  cannot  be  better  characterised  than  in  the  following  v^kds 
of  Blackstone :  "  There  is  yet  another  offence  against  puUicjvislice^ 
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^fch  is  yet  a  crime  of  deep  maligmty  ^  and  so  much  the  deeper 
as  there  are  many  opportunities  of  putting  it  in  practice,  andthe 
pa^r  and  wea  th  of  the  offenders  may  often  deter  the  injW  from 
a  1^  prosecution.  This  is  the  oppression  and  tyrannic^  partiaSy 
lii^^l'  -^ystices  and  other  magi^^ra^,,  in  the  idministnZn  and 
under  the  colour  of  their  office.  However,  when  prosecuted,  eith^ 
by  imp^hment  m  Parliament,  or  by  information  in  the  Court^ 
Kings  Bench,  (according  to  the  rank  of  the  olFendersO  it  is  sure 
to  be  severely  pumshed  with  forfeiture  of  their  offices,  (either  con- 
sequential  or  immediate,)  fines,  imprisonment,  or  other  discretionary 
^mUteJ^^  ^^'^  """^^  """"^  ag^avations  of  the  offence 

'  But  if  such  crimes,  as  we  are  told  by  that  sound  lawyer,  deserve 
unpeachment,  what  must  we  think  when  we  find  that  these  were 
but  the  mere  incipient  stages  of  your  progress  ?     That  you  pro^ 
ceeded  m  your  course  with  a  rapidity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
never  drew  breath  until  you  annihilated  the  personal  freedom  of  the 
subject,  and  extinguished  the  Kberty  of  the  press  in  India  ?    These 
offences  are  here  proved  by  facts  the  most  incontrovertible.     It  wiU 
depend  upon  others  to  apply  the  punishment.     Had  not  the  measures 
of  your  administration,  my  Lord,  been  stamped  with  a  character  of 
consistency  throughout,  I  should  have  much  doubted  whether  you 
were  fuDy  aware  of  even  the  most  immediate  consequences  of  the 
arbitrary  proceedings,  which  are  the  subject  of  these  letters.     To 
suppose  that  you  could  have  peiteived  them  all,  would,  I  trust,  be 
paying  too  high  a  compliment  to  your  discernment  at  the  expense 
of  your  integrity.     Did  you  perceive  that,  in  the  single  fact  of  im- 
prfioning  and  sending  an  individual  to  Europe,  for  reftising  to  make  an 
apdlogy  for  having  insinuated  improper  conduct  against  a  magistrate, 
y<m  were,  in  effect,  asserting  the  general  principle,  that  the  liberty, 
property,  reputation,  and  even  life,  of  every  British-born  subject  in 
Indu^  Were  equally  at  your  disposal  ?     That  you  had  the  right  of 
tifan^portation  over    every  individual    who    did    not   pay  impli- 
cit ob^ence  to  your  will — a  doctrine  which  you  afterwards,  in  pro- 
mufgatmg  your  Relations  for  the  press,  did  not  scruple  formally 
to  avow  ? 

'  Afiter  having  asserted  this  right  of  transportation  for  every  act  of 
disobedience  to  your  will,  and.  by  laying  previous  restraints  upon 
publications,  prevented  the  possibility  of  committing  offences  by  the 
press,  it  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  divine  means  by  which 
you  could  have  taken  the  law  more  completely  into  your  own  bands, 
or  established  a  more  perfect  system  of  despotism.  Although  the 
facts  would  be  more  striking,  the  principle  could  not  be  better  lUua- 
tratcd,  if  you  had  abolished  the  courts  of  jusUce  as  useless,  and 
shipped  all  the  Judges  for  Europe. 

'With  respect  to  thecxtmction  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  was 
the  natural  consequence,  as  indeed  it  was  the  principal  object,  of 
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your  assmnptipn  pf  the  power  of  transportation  in  my  case.  ¥o« 
best  know^  my  Lord,  whether,  during  your  administration  of  India, 
you  committed  many  similar  acts  of  prowess,  or  were  satisfied  witb 
the  manifestation  of  your  strength  in  this  dingle  instance.  This,  in- 
deed, as  the  accumulation  of  instances  would  not  affect  the  princi- 
pie,  is  ^  matter  not  of  great  importance  to  the  public  to  ascertain. 
From  what  has  passed  in  my  case  alone,  we  are  fully  entitled  to 
conclude,  that,  if  your  Lordship  was  sometimes  graciously  pleased 
to  be  merciful,  you  must  still  have  considered  yourself  as  having  au 
undoubted  right  to  exercise  the  siuoae  arbitrary  authority  over  every 
British-bqrn  subject  in  India  which  you  exercised  over  me.  The 
singularity  of  the  case,  if  it  be  singular,  would  but  aggravate  tte 
oppression  of  the  individual,  without  mitigating  the  offence  against 
the  state. 

*  Let  others  accuse  you  of  disobedience  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
^tortion,  misapplication  of  public  money,  oppression  of  NaUve 
Princes,  unjust  partiality  to  your  relations^  and  making  war  con* 
trary  to  law,  for  purposes  of  aggrandizement.  These  are,  indeed, 
grievous  offences ;  but,  in  their  consequences  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, thby  dwindle,  in  my  opinion,  into  nothing,  when  compared  to 
the  enormity  of  those  which  the  facts  here  detailed  infer.  If  the 
twenty  millions  added  to  the  Company's  debt  during  your  admi- 
nistration, had  been  all  appropriated  to  your  own  use,  or  divided 
among  your  partisans ;  if  you  had  oppressed,  banished,  or  be- 
headed, all  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  for  the  purposes  of  extortion 
and  of  aggrandizing  the  Company's  territory ;  although,  morally 
speaking,  these  would  be  great  crimes^  the  legal  measure  of  punish- 
ment might  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  when  justice  and  free- 
dom, the  natural  props  of  every  state,  are  taken  away  from  an  em- 
pire so  aggrandized  -,  it  stands  a  colossus  with  feet  of  clay,  ready  to 
fedl  upon  the  parent  state,  and  crush  her  in  its  ruins.  The  conse- 
quences are  incalculable,  and  the  nature  of  the  crime  well  under- 
stood. I  wish,  my  Lord,  this  was  only  declamation  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  case  is  too  well  made  out :  You  have  destroyed  liberty, 
and  violated  justice,  in  our  great  £astem  empire.  The  faot,  the 
precedent,  and  their  whole  enormous  chain  of  consequences,  are 
already  operating  with  secret,  but  accumulating  force,  against  the 
liberties  and  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  rapidly  undermin- 
ing their  foundation.  The  reflux  of  Asiatic  despotism,  if  we  do  not 
oppose  an  immediate  resistance  to  the  torrent,  will  overwhelm  us  in 
irretrievable  ruin. 

'When  it  becomes  necessary  to  accuse  of  high  crimes  and  misd^ 
meanours  a  man  who  has  held  important  offices  in  the  state,  I  fed 
the  ungraciousness  of  the  task,  and  undertake  it  with  reluctance  | 
but  a  paramount  duty  imposes  it,  and  I  shall  perform  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  On  sudi  occasions,  it  is  usually  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  by  the  public^ "  What  are  the  motives  of  the  aocoserK' 
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And  akhougl^  motive  cannot  affiect  the  truth  of  fiicts,  and  are 
Mldom  easily  ascertained,  yet  this  curiosity,  as  originating  in  a 
"wish  to  prevent  the  operation  of  pr^udices  against  persons  under 
the  imputation  of  crimes,  is  in  itself  kudable,  and  ought  therefore 
to  he  gratified.  It  seems  also  due  to  myself  that  I  should,  on  this 
point,  enter  into  some  explanation. 

'Men  of  slavish  minds,  consulting  their  own  breasts  as  the  only 
standard  of  human  sentiment,  are  incapable  of  conceiving  that  such 
a  thing  as  public  spirit  can  exist.  According  to  them,  every  charge 
of  state  delinquency  must  originate  in  motives  of  interest,  prejudice, 
or  passion,  taking  these  words  in  their  ordinary,  not  in  their  strict 
philosophical  acceptation.  But  such  monstrous  doctrines  are  unfit 
for  a  community  of  free  men.  A  people  by  whom  sentiments  so 
degrading  can  be  entertained,  are  already  more  than  half-enslaved : 
tiiey  are  homines  ad  servUudinem  parati, 

'If  I  should  be  accused  by  your  partisans  of  acting  from  motives 
of  resentment,  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  very  necessary  for  me  to  repel  the  charge.  Mr. 
Selden,  when  he  was  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  an  order  of  King 
Charles  I.,  retained  his  resentment  twenty-four  years  after  his  libe- 
ration. But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  entertaining  a  legiti- 
mate resentment,  and  gratifying  a  useless  revenge.  There  is  be- 
sides, if  you  are  yet  to  learn  it,  in  the  minds  of  free  men,  a  resent- 
ment for  public  wrongs — a  resentment  for  liberty  violated,  which 
they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  relinquish.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, we  still  remember  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  men  much 
less  tyrannical,  and  much  more  excusable,  than  your  Lordship, 
surely  we  may  be  permitted,  merely  as  members  of  the  community, 
to  retain  some  gentle  sparks  of  indignation  against  public  measures, 
which  we  are  likely  to  feel  in  their  remotest  consequences. 

'If  there  was  no  possibility  of  your  Lordship  ever  havinj^  an  op- 
portunity of  acting  upon  your  own  confessed  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  public  Hfe  ;  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  coming,  as  a 
subject  of  this  country,  again  in  collision  with  those  principles }  if 
there  was  no  possibility  that  future  Governors  should  act  upon  the 
precedents  you  have  established,  or  that  the  despotism  of  Asia  should 
m  the  end  swallow  up  the  liberties  of  Britain  ;  I  should  most  wil- 
lingly consign  the  whole  affair  between  us  to  an  everlasting  oblivion  5 
for,  indeed,  my  time  might  be  much  more  profitably,  as  well  as 
more  agreeably,  employ^,  than  in  the  discussion.  To  undertake 
the  lal:^ur  and  expense  of  laying  this  detail  before  the  public,  if 
there  were  no  other  motives  than  the  gratification  of  a  useless  re- 
venge, would,  after  such  an  interval  for  deliberation,  be  a  strain  of 
folly,  which  even  you,  my"  Lord,  will  scarcely  impute  to  me,  know- 
ing, as  you  must  do,  that,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  nothing 
but  a  firm  conviction  of  right  could  induce  me  coolly  to  re-enter  the 
lists  agaipit  so  formidable  an  antagonists 
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'  Those  who  know  me  intinuitely  will  not,  I  believe^  dovbt  my  sm*- 
ceritj,  when  I  declare,  thai^  fiir  from  conftidering  the  political  dwtkn 
of  the  individual  as  limited  to  himself  and  his  acquf^taoees,  I 
ehould  not;  have  remained  an  indifferent  spectator  to  the  violation 
of  ^y  principle  of  the  British  Constitation  in  the  person  of  a  total 
strajiger.  I  well  know  the  disadvanti^ges  of  indulging  such  senti- 
meuis  ip  these  times.  But  if  men  did  sot  fipequently-aet  upon  tiienii 
even  at,  the  expense  of  thqir  interests  and  prospects  in  lifey  the 
coi^njtry  would  be  in  a  most  deplorable  situation*^  For>  my.  part,;  so 
strongly  am  I  impressed  with  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  ani- 
madverting freely  on  the  conduct  of  public  men»  that  I  would  nd 
relinquish  the  right  of  discussing  the^  extraonUnarv.  pretensions  of 
your  Lordship,  were  I  sure  of  incurring  the  penalty  pi  Ipeing  i;er 
banished  from  England  to  Bengal.  .  , 

.  'Has  ever  sucha  monstrous  instrument  of  govefumcnt  beeakddwft 
in  the  wojld^  as  that  with  which  the  patronage  of  a- anbordinaiie 
country,  possessing  a  hundred  millions  of  inhi^itanta^  supolics  the 
Administration  of  a  mother  country  possessing  only  fifteen,  or 
twenty  ?  Is  there  a  family  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  ^that 
has  not  some  friend  or  relation  to  be  provided  for  ia  India }  -  HoM 
many  individuals,  how  numy  funilies,  how  many  whole  counties 
even,  wiU  the  expectation  lUone  of  preferment  keep  in  a  state  of 
subserviency  and  debasement  ?  Is  it  extravagant  to  suppose  idi»t  a 
patrpnage  so  immense  is  alone  capable  of  sustaining  aa  Adminiatnr 
tion  in  office,  not  only  contrary  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  ev«a 
to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  In  the  hands  of  a  wicked  Adnaanistra* 
tion,  so  enormous  a  soiurce  of  influence  is  alone  adequate  to  under- 
mine the  freedom  of  the  state.  But  even  at  the  disposal  of  the 
most  virtuous  Administration  that  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  it  would, 
by  a  gradual  but  infallible  operation,  produce  an  abject  and  servile 
disposition  in  the  people,  and  roote^  habits  of  tyranny  in  their  rulers. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  political  monster,  against  which  every  man  in  the 
universe,  who  does  not  wish  for  a  return  of  slavery  and  barbarism 
over  the  fieu^e  of  the  earth,  should  raise  h!is  voice. 

'  Under  the  actual  circumstances  of  India,  men  going  in  oflficial 
capacities  to  that  country  are  but  temporary  tenants  of  the  soil,  who 
wish  to  make  the  present  eropa  aa  productive  as  possible,  having  no 
interest  in  the  permanent  improvemient  of  the  estates  Those  who 
make  large  fortunes  generally  return  to  Engl^md,  and  it  is  their  great 
ambition  to  become  Members  of  Parliament.  Now,  without  think- 
ing worse  of  these  gentlemen  than  of  any  other  sort  of  men  placed 
in  similar  situations,  I  cannot  believe  that,  after  having  been  inured 
to  Asiatic  despotism,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  they  are  the 
most  fit  persons  to  compose  the  senate  of  a  firee  nation,  particularly 
if  they  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  such  Governors  as  your 
JLfordship.  ,  . 

*  The  liberties  and  indepen4en<|e  oS  EngbMld^I  doqaintain,  have  no- 
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iluBgtofiarfroitt  the  power  of  IVonee,  but  every  thing  from  the 
inftncDoe  of  Asia*  The  freedom  vdiich  id  smothered  for  a  moment 
hy  a  iiorre^  evasion,  may  burst  forth  in  all  its  pristine  vigour ;  but 
that  which  is  extinguished  by  a  gradual  debasement  of  the  soil,  will 
not  resttodtete  for  ages.  To  what  purpose  shall  we  have  expended 
such  enormous  treamires^  and  sent  forth  such  mighty  armaments,  to 
prevent*  tibe  risk  of  foreign  subjugation,  if  we  are  to  suffer  dur  Ilber- 
ti^  to 'be  grakhmliy undermined  at  home  ?  If  we  are  to  be  slaves, 
» it  of  any  consequence  who  are  to  be  our  masters  ?  But  domestic 
tyuntay,'if  it  were  not  in  itself  odious,  would,  in  the  end,  infallibly 
prepkuwus  for  a  foreign  yoke. 

'  The  necessity  6f  watching  the  silent  and  almost  imperceptible  pro- 
gi'essbf  Ae^potism  is  thus  eloquently  expressed  by  a  writer,  to  whom 
the  people  of  this  country  owe  many  obligations  :  "  If  an  honest, 
and  I  ibay  truly  afiirm,  a  laborious  zeid  for  the  public  service,**  says 
Jvnius,  ^^  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your  esteend,  let  me  exhort  and 
ooQJure  you,  never  to  suffer  an  invasion  of  your  political  constitu- 
tion^ however  minttte  the  instance  may  appear,  to  pass  by  without  a 
deterniined  persevering  resistance.  One  precedent  creates  another. 
Thd^  soon  accumulate  and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact, 
to  day  is  doctrine.  Examples  are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dan- 
gerous measures,  and  when  they  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
sQpfilied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the  laws  which  protect  us  in 
owr  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  and  they  must  foil  or 
flourish  with  it.  This  is  not  the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party,  or 
of  anyifodividual,  but  the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain.' " 


M  s  M  N  o  N. 


Son  of  the  morn !  his  sepulchre 

Is  desolate  and  lone  -, 
But  yet  the  mMUAich^s  form  is  there. 

Though  Thebes  holds  not  his  throne. 
He  saw  three  thotisand  summers  smile. 

And  pass  him  as  a  flood, 
.  And  stilj  upon.th?  banks  of  Nile 

The  giAUt  iHatue  atood. 

Changel0$s^-^he  SKW  change  pass  on  all; 
•    The  beautiful  biecome 
Dark  and  defaced  ;— the  kmgly  hall 
The  U^  mad^  b^  htxaxti 
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Priaoes^  atf  Bhadows^  come,— •^hea  fiidc ; 

They  ruled, — and  they  were  gone ; 
Monarchs  enthroned, — then  darkly  laid 

Where  slave  and  king  are  one. 

He  saw  Sesostris*  victor  car. 

And  all  his  harness'd  kings ; 
From  Europe,  lo !  his  hosts  afar 

The  Macedonian  brings ! 
He  saw  the  Persian  conqueror 

Past  trackless,  and  the  hour 
When  Cleopatra's  smile  was  more 

Than  sceptre-fame  and  power. 

And  midst  the  silence  of  the  plain. 

The  harping  giant  sent. 
As  morning  broke,  a  soft  low  strain,* 

Like  spirit's  wild  lamept } 
As  if  triumphant  over  earth. 

And  years  that  roll  between. 
Yet  mindfnl  of  his  heavenly  birth,  ' 

He  hail*d  the  morning  s  queen. 

For  he  whose  sculptured  form  ev*n  now 

Stands  firm  while  nations  fade. 
Time  was,  a  crown  adom'd  his  brow, 

A  land  his  voice  obey'd : 
He  fell, — and  his  high  monument 

Is  Ida's  sacred  hill  -, 
His  tomb  is  where  the  Hellesp<Hit 

Rolls  on  in  beauty  still. 

Troy  saw  his  might,— earth  heard  his  £une. 

Ere  Priam's  race  was  run  5 
How  to  the  fields  of  SimOis  came 

The  morning's  glorious  son ! 
And  them,  in  many  a  fabled  lay. 

The  ancient  minstrels  sing  -, 
Aurora,  herald  of  the  day. 

And  Memnon,  Egypt's  king ! 
lAverpool.  H.  W.  J- 

*  Strabo  affirm^  that  this  was  witnessed  by  himself. 
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.Sgcra  est  qw  pnehet  aqsas,  dem  gnta  c.....^ 

NCMil  POMPIUCS  AKD  E«BMA. 
S<me--Tk€  j§fncmm  Forest^  hy  MotmRgkt. 

NniA.— Once  more,  beloved  Egeria,  thy  Numa  beholds  thee  »— 
O*,  wbocooU  look  upon  that  eye  and  brow,  and  deem  it  a  deception 
tnat  I  have  repiesoited  thee  as  an  immortal  ? 

Egebia. — I  would  not  he  one : — is  it  not  enough  for  one  happy 
beings  that  she  possesses  the  love  <rf  Xuma  ? 

^^^^ — ^The  prospect  of  this  meeting  has  again  sustained  me 
Jlirowgh  the  splendid  pains  of  another  interval  of  royalty.  Re- 
hictantly,  as  thou  knowest,  did  I  accede  to  the  wishes  erf  the  Roman 
people  J  and  the  crown  of  Romulus  is  still  heavy  upon  my  brow. 
Oh,  that  I  could  fling  it  aside  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  retire  in 
peace  to  solitude  and  Egeria ! 

EcsaiA. — Say  not  so,  my  Numa,  say  not  so  !  Thy  Egeria  loves 
thee  as  the  bene£u;tor  of  a  nation :  she  loves  thee  in  the  glorious 
character  of  a  patriot  king.  Did  she  revere  thee  less,  she  could 
not  love  thee  so  weU.  Thou  mightst,  indeed,  retire  to  ignoble  soli- 
tude J  but  the  heart  of  Egeria  would  be  in  the  grave  of  thy  fame. 
Speak  not  thu%  Pompilius^  if  thou  wouldst  forbear  to  grieve  me  5 
but  let  the  words  of  the  Father  of  Rome  correspond  with  his 
actions. 

NuMA. — Couldst  thou  preside,  my  beautiful  love,  but  one  day 
invisibly  upon  the  tribunal  of  thy  husband,  thou  wouldst,  perhaps, 
condemn  him  less  for  feeling  what  he  confesses  to  thyself  akme. 
The  scenes  which  are  there  day  by  day  repeated.  ....  But  where- 
fore should  I  fill  thine  innocent  and  happy  fancy  with  pictures  of 
shame  and  sin?    Meeter  for  thee,   my  crownless  queen,  are  the 
quiet  shadows  of  this  unprofaned  grove,  the  breath  of  the  sacred 
flowers,  the  music  of  the  moonlight  fountain,  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  sweet  and  solitary  as  thyself.     Meeter  for  t^iee  in  this 
Elysian  retreat  to  live,  to  love,  and,  if  it  must  be,  to  die,  than  to 
grieve  in  vain  for  human  folly  and  crime.     Wherefore  should  in-, 
nocence  move   in  the  haunts  of  guilt,  or  purity  inhale  the  atmo« 
sphere  of  pollution  ?  For  thee,  and  for  such   as  thou    if  ^^  ^^^1^ 
there   are.    Nature    was  made  beautiful  and    Solitude      peaceful. 
But  say,  Egeria,  in  thy  temporary  widowhoods,  hast   t\iou  never 
breathed  a  wish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  city,  or  a  sig^  f^r  the 
pageantry  of  the  court?   Hast  thou  never  desired  to  ^xcbange  thy 
fcTest  for  a  kingdom,  and  to  share  the  honours  of  Nuuaa's  throne> 
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ECERiA. — ^Nerw,  my  btisbanfl,  belieVe  it, — nevtr, 
Numa. — Can  it  be,  tbat,  wb^  tbou  r^memb^est  me  in  thf  hmdf 
bours  as  tbe  so^erdgD  of  Bpme».tbou  baat.  never  tboQgbi  ytko 
should  be  ber  queen  ? 

£a£HiA.*-^£iM»ugb  ibr  Egeiia  to  be  tbe  tvife  «f  ber  Idng.  11^ 
I  not  a  tbrone  in  Niuna's  boBom  ?  Do  i  not  sway  tb\e^«ceptre  ef  hili 
memory,  and  wear  around  my  beait  tbe  diadem  of  his  love'^^' Atid 
if,  beloved  doubter,  thou  doBt  still  imagine  that  this  is  «rlt^  tbo' fHtle 
to  satisfy  my  ambition,  kwk  around,  aaid  acknowledge  tIMrt  F  tt^ 
posses  a  regal  territory  of  mine  own,-*-oiie  in  wfakb  i  haire  tod^td 
been  a  happy  queen.  Numa  himself  is  here  l»y  subject.  '  Se^, 
yonder  are  the  glades  in  which  we  have  met  and  ptrted;  <Mi*lttaii^ 
a  sttouuer  eve,  balmy,  serene,  and  beauty-breathing  as  tbbl  Th^ft 
is  the  quiet  grotto,  in  which  thy  society  bacs  filled' rty  heart  Willi 
love  and  happiness,  and  in  which  thou  hast  so  often  taught  Iny 
thoughts  to  glow  awhile  with  the  light  of  thine  own.  Bdbre  us 
sparkles  the  diamond  fountain,  along  whose  green  borders  we  have 
planned  together  the  happiness  of  thy  people.  Canst  thou  look 
upon  all  this,  my  Numa,  and  deny  my  royalty,  or  think  that  any 
queen  has  a  kingdom  like  mine  ?  Thou  smiles^— yet  I  will  not  ask 
forgiveness  for  what  thou  knowest  to  be  the  loquacity  of  love. 

Numa* — ^Forgiveness  for  love,  Egeria?  It  is  «  thivg,  afreet  of- 
fender, of  which  I  must  not  be  prodigal,  even  to  tbec}.  I  need  it 
all  to  expend  upon  hate.  It  is  I  alone  who  am  to  be  for^ven  5 
yet  believe  it,  beautiful  solitary,  thou  hast  been  tried,  fiiir  more  than 
doubted.  I  believed — I  believe,  that  thy  wbhes  are  as  Hmple  as 
thy  mind  is  high  and  thy  spirit  pure.  fW  one  raemcnt  inly  did  I 
harbour  the  thought  that  tbou  migbtst  sometimes  pine  intbfi  Absence 
of  Numa,  for  the  honours  of  a  world  forgotten  in  bis  pr^$^pce. 

^GERiA. — ^To  me  the  honours  of  a  worl4  (urenoilung,^  ,but  of 
thine,  Pompilius,  it  Is  the  pride  and  happiness  of  Egeria  to  par- 
take. In  every  benediction  of  thy  people  upon  their  father,  I 
share,  amid  the  ^ndftness  of  this  sequestered  spot,  as  iduch  as  if 
I  were  acknowledged  for  tbe  Roman  Quden.  Itvisible  and  remote, 
I  still  participate  with  thee  in  tbe  reverence  of  tbe. good, and  tbe  ad- 
miration of  the  wise.  I  look  beyond  the  tomb,  an4 ;  ffU^cipate, 
with  prophetic  affection,  the  feelings  with  which  future  times  will 
look  back  upon  the  present.  Love  has  mad^  thy  gibry  minfe ;  and 
sweet  to  Egeria  s  soul  is  the  music  of  thy  fEime.  But  did  I  not 
bear  thee  speak  of  hate  ?  Can  it  be,  my  husband,  that  Rome  is  un- 
grateful? 

Numa. — ^Man,  Egeria,  is  in  Rome  what  he  is,  and  has  been,  in 
all  other  societies  3  and  he  who,  in  any  society,  aspires  to  be  great 
and  good,  cannot  do  so  without  creating  enemies.  Tbe  bad  will 
bate  him  for  his  virtues,  tbe  profane  for  bis  piety,  tbe  turbulent  for 
bis  gentleness^  and  the  envious  for  his  glory.      I  have  dosed, 
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indeed,  the  temple  of  Janus ;  but  there  are  many  in  Rome  for 
whom  it  18  closed  in  vain.  I  have  transferred  firom  Alba  the  Vestal 
Kie;  bttt  it  bonn  as  yet  dimly  in  Roman  air.  Yet  it  is  my  hope, 
tlwt  orer  my  ashes  at  least,  if  not  before,  error  will  be  dissipated 
and  envy  forgot.  The  justice,  which  is  due  to  the  living,  will  be 
DQi^dfred  to  the  dead  9  and  in  some  greoier  Arida  beyond  the  tomb, 
w«  iiay  vfander  yet  as  we  now  do  in  lAif,  and  hear  oor  memodes 
til^sed  ,aiid  our  rights  accorded.  If  Rome  be  not  a  powerfbl  and 
a  lypQftp^nMis.  state,  she  shall  not  at  least  have  to  cinrse  the  day 
wl^i|  she>  sftut  to,  the  Salnne  Cures  for  a  stranger^king.  But 
fAQI9i^  <tf  tbtSjT— the  fiitigiies  of  royalty  endue  repose  with  a  tenMd 
cb^ffm.  ^And-yonder,  Egeria,  behold  our  grotto,  with  the  ivy  over 
iXs^  ^tiDncm  sparkling,  as  it  were,  a  moonlight  welcome,  to  a 
qfi6m\  who  prefers  a  flower<wiesth  to  a  crown,  and  a  king  who  has 
kft.hl».CQurt  for  the  foiest. 
nCreHtmu  J. 


SONKET   TO   A   YoUNO   LaBT. 


!"    ^ '  LfOBf  of  my  heart !  IVe  gazed  on  brighter  eyes, 
But  not  on  eyes  diat  spoke  a  purer  mind ; 
^lancc;s  Tve  seen  might  dazzle  and  surprise. 
But  none  so  softly,  eloquently  kind  : 
\  I  have  seen  brows  that  with  ncMMre  radiance  Ained, 

And  forms,  perhaps,  more  exquisitely  fair — 
'   But  in  thy  breast,  I  deem,  most  chastely  shrined 
*"   '  '  That  which  refines  each  joy,  and  charms  all  care : 
^^  '  "t  ^lave  seen  many  a  wreath  of  golden  hair, 
.1    Or  glossy  jet,  o'er  gracefiU  necks^  dispread — 
Yetnext  my  heart  I  ciuly  seek  tawear 
' '    One  simple  rJnglct  f^om  thy  modest  head  j— 
And  to  thy  trust,  sweet  maid,  I  }ohg  have  given 
IViy  latest  hope  qq  earthy  my  first  in  heaven! 


1      .  I  «  .  '   -      '     • 
,-       .1 I  '  "  :■ 
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JOURNET   FROM   MaDRA6    TO   BoMBAT. 

No.  VIII. 

Arrival  at  Cananoor — Society  of  this  Station-^Voyage  to  CaUcuig 
and  Description  of  that  Place, 

I'his  morning,  (March  16,)  I  started  on  my  journey  at  fbor 
d*clock  ;  and  after  passing  the  same  kind  of  road  as  that  described 
on  the  preceding  day,  I  arrived  at  eight  at  a  small  village  of  i^hich 
I  did  not  learn  the  name.  This  differed  from  that  which  we  had 
left,  in  having  its  hats  thatched  with  palmyra  leaves,  as  that  spe- 
cies of  tree,  together  with  the  cocoa-nut,  grew  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  circumstance  which  marked  our  approadi  to  the 
sea.  I  will  not  affirm  that  this  tree  is  never  found  far  inland ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  met  with  it  growing  spontaneously  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles  from  the  coast  >  yet  it  is  seldom  seen  but  in 
a  flat,  and  what  may  be  called,  a  marine  territory.  It  flourishes 
best,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  most  of  the  palm  species,  in  low 
land,  close  to  the  sea. 

Here  I  took  my  breakfast,  waiting  until  my  bearers  should  be 
refreshed,  and  as  my  palanquin  was  placed  imder  the  projecting 
roof  of  a  private  hut,  there  being  no  choultry  in  the  place,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  Mapalars,  a  race  which  I 
have  already  noticed  as  of  Arab  origin,  and  of  observing  the  free 
and  independent  manner  which  they  seemed  to  inherit  from  their 
ancestors.  One  of  them,  a  stout  young  man,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  procure  me  some  eggs,  seemed,  from  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks, to  think  himself  at  least  my  equal  in  point  of  rank,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  not  perhaps  be  extraordinary,  as  observed 
of  any  low  person  in  England,  but  is  highly  so  in  India  where  great 
deference  is  paid  to  superiors.  His  manner  had  a  freedom  in  it 
amounting  to  assurance,  and  he  satisfied  Us  curiosity  in  the  most 
unceremonious  way  by  examining  minutely  ail  my  travelling  equi- 
page. I  was  much  pleased  with  this  show  of  independence  so  perfectly 
novel,  and  increased  his  gratification  by  permitting  him  to  criticise 
the  plates  in  '  Moor's  Hindoo  Pantheon,'  and  even  to  fire  off  my 
gun.  But  what  more  especially  raised  me  in  his  good  opinion  was 
a  present  which  I  made  him  of  one  of  my  white-handled  dinner 
knives,  for  which  he  forthwith  found  a  place  in  his  girdle,  all  his 
tribe  wearing  a  weapon  of  this  kind  at  their  waist. 

As  these  people  seemed  very  muscularly  made,  I  was  led,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity,  to  try  their  powers,  by  desiring  them  to  hold  out,  at 
arm's  length,  one  of  my  cavady  boxes,  which,  by  previous  experiment, 
I  found  that  1  could  retain  in  that  position  for  some  seconds,    Tbc 
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atbleUc  young  man,  whom  I  hare  mentioned,  conld  barely  move  ifc 
off  the  ground  j  but  there  was  a  thinner  and  taller  man  present,  who 
could  just  raise  it  to  arm's  length,  without  being  able  to  retain  it 
there  a  single  moment.  Yet  these  were  the  stoutest  Indians  I  had 
yet  seen. 

After  being  treated  by  my  Mapalar  friends  with  the  fresh  juice  of 
some  young  cocoa-nuts,  for  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  endea- 
vours, they  would  not  accept  any  remuneration,  I  started  at 
eleven  o'clock, '  and  after  travelling  ten  miles  on  a  good  road, 
funning  over  open  high  hills  of  a  reddish  soil,  I  arrived  at  Cananoor 

at  two  o'clock.     I  put  up  at  Captain *s,  whose  house  was 

i^reeably  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  some  distance  from  the 
town  and  fort.  It  had,  however,  a  disadvantage  in  appearance 
connnon  to  all  the  dwellings  of  Cananoor,  for  it  was  pent-roofed, 
and  thatched  with  bamboos,  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  dried  jungle 
grass.  This  is  found  to  be  the  only  kind  of  covering  that  With- 
altaOMy,  without  leaking,  the  torrents  of  rain  which  the  monsoon 
brings  to  this  coast  during  half  the  year.  Tiles,  indeed,  wouM  be 
sufficiently  proof  against  water,  but  not  so  against  the  violent 
storms  of  wind  which  occasionally  blow.  For  the  walls  of  houses, 
the  lalerite  stone,  so  often  mentioned  before,  is  in  universal  repute. 

On  the  following  morning,  March  17th,  I  began  to  make  in- 
quiries respecting  a  conveyance  by  sea  to  Bombay,  and  learned 
that  there  was  not  any  vessel  sailing,  either  from  this  port  or 
ftom  Tellicherry.  We  dined  out  in  the  evening  with  the  com- 
mandant of  the  cantonment,  and  met  a  party  of  seven  or  eight 
oflBcers,  and  at  least  ten  ladies,  an  extraordinary  proportion  to  be 
fbund  at  an  out  station  in  India.  This  balance  in  favour  of  the 
fkir  sex  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  husbands  being 
in  the  field;  for,  although  there  are  usually  three  Native  batta- 
lions and  a  European  regiment  stationed  at  this  place,  there 
was  now  remaining  only  one  battalion  of  Native  infantry.  At 
dinner,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  there  was  much  drinking, 
especially  of  beer,  a  most  disgusting  habit,  which  grows  upon  a 
man  rapidly  in  this  thirsty  climate.^ 

Captain and  myself  succeeded  in  effecting  a  timely  re- 
treat from  the  party,  who,  when  the  ladies  took  their  leave,  which 
was  not  until  they  had  played  some  round  games  at  cards,  again 
sat  down  to  drink,  probably  till  morning. 

March  1 8. — ^The  morning  was  spent  in  inquiries  regarding  my 
future  proceedings,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  rode  out  with  my  hospi- 
table host  and  a  friend,  to  view  the  cantonment.  It  is  situated  on 
the  open  hiUs,  over  the  sea,  and  contains,  of  course,  besides  the 
barracks,  a  number  of  private  houses,  occupied  by  the  officers  and 

*  I  once  saw  an  officer,  who  assured  me,  that,  assisted  by  a  friend,  he 
had  more  than  once  finished  three  dozen  of  beer  at  one  sitting ! 
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their  families.  The  aspect  of  the  country  id  rather  hare  and  dreary  5 
the  dark  ferruginous  hills  heing  only  cultivated,  vhere  the  inha- 
bitants have  gardens.  There  is  a  church  in  the  cantonment,  buOt 
in  a  plain  style,  like  some  of  the  new  chapels  near  London^  and  a 
defgyman  of  the  ChiHt:h  of  England  is  attached  to  the  sMion. 
The  fort  of  Cananoor,  which  is  at  a  little  distance  from  the  canton^ 
ment,  and  dose  to  the  sea,  is  built  of  brick,  and  appears  to  be 
small,  but  we  did  not  enter  it.  The  Native  town  lies  beyand  this, 
and  is  situated  along  the  sea  shore ;  it  seems  populous,  Mng  sup- 
ported as  well  by  the  coasting  trade,  as  by  the  supply  of  the  troops, 
with  the  various  articles  of  their  consumption. 

I  learned  to-day  that  the  Emaad,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  iod  employed  in  conveying  timber  from  the  fbrests 
of  Malabar  to  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay,  had  arrived  at  Calicut 
It  was  new,  therelbre,  determined  that  my  best  plan  was  to  proceed 
thither  by  sea. 

On  the  following  morning,  March  19th,  Mr. ,  having  beard 

that  I  intended  making  a  coasting  voyage  to  Calicut,  offered  me  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  small  vessels  employed  by  him,  as  commissary, 
on  account  of  Government,  and  which  was  to  sail  on  the  fbllowing 
evening.  In  the  evening,  this  gentleman  drove  me  out  in  his  bandy, 
a  Native  term,  (vandi,)  by  which  gigs  are  designated  in  the  Peninsula. 
We  took  a  northerly  direction  from  Cananoor,  parallel  with  the  coast, 
along  a  hard  road,  with  trees  on  each  side,  until  we  reached  a  vil- 
lage called  Bimlipatam.  Here  we  entered  a  romantic  valley,  watered 
by  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  and  beautifully  wooded  on  either  side. 
An  old  French  factory  commanded  the  village,  and  formed  a  very 
picturesque  object  from  below.  The  inhabitants  of  Cananoor  fre- 
quently make  excursions  of  pleasure  to  this  place,  and  form  parties^ 
who  amuse  themselves  with  boating  on  this  beautiful  expanse  of 
water. 

March  SO. — I  discharged  my  bearers  to-day.,  as  I  was  now  about 
to  commence  a  very  different  mode  of  travelling  from  that  of  the 
palanquin. 

I  took  my  tiflSn  (hmcti)  with  Mr. ,  who  pointed  out  to  roe 

in  his  garden  the  cinnamon  and  some  other  aromatic  trees,  as  well 
as  the  sago,  a  beautiful  species  of  palm  -,  and  in  the  afternoon,  af^ 
taking  leave  of  my  host,  I  proceed  to  embark.  Several  goad 
houses  were  built  along  the  beach,  and  among  the  rest,  one  belongs 
ing  to  the  Beebee,  or,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore.  This  woman  is  of  a  very  high  Musulman  family,  and 
Tippoo  Saib  forced  her  to  betroth  her  (bughter  to  his  son ; .  but  in 
consequence  of  Tippoo*s  death,  the  marriage  never  tookpiaee.  Tin 
Ilajah*s  femily  were  the  sovereigns  of  this  part  of  the  coaot  uiiUl  the 
English  took  possession  of  it )  and  she  at  present  f aceif«9  a  {Ma- 
sion  from  the  Company.  With  this  she  proaecuftca  a  veryflonndn 
ing  trade  with  different  parts  of  the  coast^  and  with  Arabiiu    This 
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,is  carried  on  in  her  own  ships^  and  notwitstanding  she  is  eighty 
years  of  age,  the  whole  concern  is  conducted  by  her«dfl    ' 

AAer  taking  leave  of  my  companion,  I  embarked  in  a  long  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  with  oars  made  of  a  platter  of  wood,  tied  to  tbe  ^d 
of  pieoea  of  bamboo,  and  we  soon  reached  the  vessel,  which  'was  al- 
ready under  sail  outside  the  anchorage.  This  craft  was  of  the  descrip- 
tion called  a  pattimaroo,  whidi  varies  in  size  from  ten  to  forty  tons. 
She  had  a  mainmast,  on  which  was  hoisted  a  large  sail,  and  a  bow- 
sprit and  a  jib  forward.  She  could  also,  if  necessary,  carry  a  small 
mlzen  abaft.  Both  her  head  and  her  stem  were  pointed ;  and  in 
the  latter  there  was  a  small  recess  or  cabin.  The  cross  beams,  both 
before  tbe  mainmast  and  abaft  it,  were  moveable,  so  as  to  admit  of 
her  beiiu^  easily  loaded ;  but  when  these  were  shipped,  a  thick  mat^ 
made  of  split  bamboos,  was  laid  over  them,  and  formed  a  deck. 
The  evening  closed  in,  and  I  retired  to  my  palanquin  to  avoid 
illness. 

On  the  following  morning,  March  SI,  we  were  within  sight  of 
Calicut  hy  nine  o  clock,  but  it  had  foUen  calm  at  day-light,  so  that 
we  had  made  but  little  way  since  that  time.  About  ten  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  and  enabled  us  to  run  into  port,  where  we  arrived  at 
eleven.  On  landing,  I  found  bearers,  with  sedan  chairs^  on  the 
beach,  anxiously  looking  for  custom.  These  chairs  are  not  carried 
as  with  us^  by  two  persons,  but  after  the  manner  in  which  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope  is  conveyed  about,  on  the  shoulders  of  four.  As  I 
was  a  stranger  in  Calicut,  I  thpught  it  advisable  to  fix  my  head* 
quarters  at  some  public  choultry,  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
only  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  was  an  old  empty  house^ 
about  a  mile  distant.  In  my  way  to  it,  I  passed  through  Calicut 
itself,  a  town  consisting  of  mean  houses,  disposed  in  narrow  streets 
and  alleys,  while  the  country  around,  unlike  any  I  had  seen  in  India, 
was  divided  by  hedges  and  other  fences. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  I  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  my  voyage,  and  therefore  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 

collector.     Mr. 's  residence  was  in  the  ^country,  about  three 

miles  from  Ctdicut,  and  the  road  to  it  ran  through  a  flat  district, 
with  enclosed  fields  and  topes  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

On  my  arrival,  Mr. pressed  my  acceptance  of  a  nxm  in 

bis  house,  during  my  stay  at  Calicut.  Some  doubts  were  expressed 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  procure  a  passage  in  the  Emaad,  from 
tbe  number  of  passengers  who  bad  ahready  engaged  Inrths. 

Mardi  99.— *This  morning  I  rose  early  and  walked  out  among 
tbe  biQs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  teeyers,  who  are  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  hve  within  their  groves  of  cocoa-nuts,  mangos, 
and  jack  trees,  which  are  intersected  by  narrow  and  deep  lanes> 
leading  up  to  their  mud-built  houses.  Their  land  is  well  cultivated  in 
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squares  of  about  tbirtj  yarda  diameter,  and  the  husbandmen  were  now 
employed  in  turnings  in  a  manure  of  ashes  and  cow  dnng,  a  degree 
of  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  soil  which  I  had  never  b^ore 
seen  in  India.  For  this  purpose  they  used  a  small  f^ugh  about  a 
yard  §nd  a  half  high,  witn  an  iron  uiare,  and  drawn  by  two  oxen. 
On  my  way  home,  I  saw  a  small  pagoda,  which  differed  from  any  I 
had  hitherto  met  with.  It  was  a  shed  supported  on  four  posts, 
under  which  there  was  a  square  mound  of  mth  surmounted  by  a 
smaJl  tablet  of  wood.  For  some  distance  around,  the  ground  was 
cleanly  swept,  and  there  were  several  stones  on  the  floor  arraoged 
in  a  circle,  and  set  up  on  end  supported  by  raised  hei^  of  earth. 

There  was  nothing  upon  the  entablature.  The  Hindoo  ddty 
Shiva  il  sometimes  worshipped  as  invisible  i  but  it  seemed  a  con«> 
tradiction  to  represent  him  at  the  same  time  under  the  symbol  of 
the  Ungam>  of  which  I  took  these  stones  to  be  a  lepres^tation. 

The  country  near  the  coast  here  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  besnti- 
ful,  consisting  of  oocoa-nut,  mango,  and  jack  topes,  hills  and  valleys 
cultivated  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  pepper  plantations* 
The  mountain  district  of  the  Ghauts  is  not  far  from  the  coast,  and 
excepting  the  very  summit  of  the  hills,  which  are  cultivated  witk 
cardamoms,  consists  of  inter^aiaable  forests  of  bamboo,  poont  sni 
teak. 

I  visited  in  the  evening  a  pagoda,  near  the  sea,  erected  on  a  low 
hill,  and  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  This  bniMing, 
though  a  fair  specimen  of  the  rdigious  structures  in  Malabar,  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  cf  the  same  description  on  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula.  Instead  of  being  formed,  like  them,  of 
durable  granite,  it  was  a  miserable  hovel  of  brick,  partly  thatched 
with  grass.  None  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  place  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  there  was  one  from  Tanjore  at  his  prayers,  who  said 
that  he  was  travelling  through  the  country  in  quest  of  afans,  to 
enable  him  to  perform  a  pilgrkoage  to  Ramcaeeram. 


The  Death-chargb  of  Mauonnal.^ 

'  My  young  son,  approach  me,  sole  child  of  my  love : 
'Mid  the  fedntness  of  death,  a  still  voice  from  above 
Doth  tell  me  fVom  hence  that  I  shall  not  depart 
£re  I  read  thee  tbe  dbarge  that  oppresseth  my  heart.'— 

•  A  chief  of  this  name,  at  an  early  period  of  Scottish  history,  after 
reccifing  the  death-wound  of  liis  adversary,  between  whose  family  aitd 
his  own  there  had  existed,  from  thne  immemorial,  a  hereditary  fend, 
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'  I,  know  h,  nay  fiuhcry^thottloiigpett  to  teU> 
*TiB  thy  paul'ft  piurting  wish  that  X  hear  me  as  mkU 
In  honour's  hi^  path  as  my  fiather  haih  done. 
That  hU  name  be  not  dunm*d  hy  the  deeds  of  his  son* 
But  helieve  ma,  my  sire,  diat  thy  blood  is  my  own. 
And  I  will  not  forget  that  my  fiftther's  hath  fliowa 
By  tba  band  of  hisfoeman,  nor  cease  to  pursue 
iW*  foe  to  the  death  he  hath  dealt  unto  you : 
I  am  feeble,  my  sire,  but  when  years  shall  at  length 
Have  nerved  my  young  arm  with  more  vigonws  atreogth. 
Let  him  Ipok  to  it  then,  for  my  wrath  will  not  sleep  ^ 
Now  father,  thy  charge,  for  that  charge  wiQ  I  keep.'^— 

'  Then  *tis  this  :  thou  must  promise  to  weed  ficom  thy  heart 
The  seeds  of  ired  vengeance  before  I  depart. 
Thou  wilt  marvel,  no  doubts  that  I  counsel  my  s<m 
To  tread  in  the  path  I  *d  have  wam*d  him  to  shun. 
When  I  revelled  of  late  in  the  fulness  of  life  j 
But  within  me  for  ever  is  hush'd  the  wild  strife 
Of  passion  and  pride, — ^they  've  gone  forth  ere  my  breath. 
So  near  do  I  tread  on  the  confines  of  death, 
Vot  as  narrows  life's  current,  and  as  we  are  hurl'd 
By  his  strong  grisly  arm  to  his  dim  spectral  world| 
Our  vision  of  ^  that  is  earthly  is  changed ; 
Ere  his  chiU  hand  yet  crush  us,  our  hearts  are  estranged 
From  the  love  of  the  gay  dreams  which  formerly  fed  us,— 
From  the  phantoms  of  life  which  in  blindness  had  led  us,— 
That  triumphed  in  sport  o'er  our  judgment  and  will. 
Perverting  our  vision  of  good  and  of  ill ; 
B«t  now  m  their  nakedness  stand  they  reveal*d — 
At  once  are  they  shorn  of  the  mask  which  concealed 
Their  nothingness  j  then  do  we  curse,  as  we  ought. 
Our  weakness  that  worshipped  these  shadows  ofnought. 
The  strength  of  that  pride  which  could  not  be  withstood, — 
That  fierceness  of  hate  that  delighted  in  blood, — 
The  lust  of  revenge  that  once  burned  in  this  heart. 
Have  perished  within  me, — all  quench'd  is  their  smart. 
Yet  one  feeling  fai  all  its  fond  strength  doth  remain : 
It  is  love  for  my  son — it  is  fear  lest  my  name 
Should  perish  'mot^t  men — that  its  glory  is  past. 
For  of  a  long  line,  Raymond,  thou  art  the  last. 
Then  swear,  that,  from  earth  when  my  spirit  is  fled. 
Thy  wrath  is  entomVd  with  the  slumbering  dead.*— 


i»»tead  of  eiuQiiuwr  his  son  to  reveoge  his  ^«**;.  ••.^tJ. TriSfol^ 
that  semi-bafbarZ  age,  is  said  to  have  swomf  him  to  **;^;^f,^*  \^^ 
l>earance,  as,  being  t^  last  of  his  line,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  his  house. 
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'  Is  it  thus  that  thou  leav'st  me  thy  love,  O  my  sire ! 
That  thou  tell*st  me  to  quench  all  my  in-dwelliDg  fire  ? 
That  men  in  derision  may  point  to  thy  son. 
And  say  that  the  deeds  which  his  fathers  had  done, 
r.  He  trembled 4odo,*-r4hen  in  S((K>mi>fw^)himtb^^       -:  :ii    I 
Nay,  strike  at  my/ bosom.    I  rather  jwiU  fly^^i'!  .>tj.m( — 
And  sojourn  with  my  sire  through  the.viiUey)iQ£4eatb/:  t^  . 
<    .  Than  with  in&my  curst,  take  the  poor  bPQn<of /WfHtthi.i-tn    : 

'It  may  be  that  my  life  is  so  near  io  its  goafl;  ^''  ^      ' "  ' 
'Tbatthelrghtof  divinity  r^sts  on 'my  S6«l,        -   •"'     'l     ' 
Whose  glance,  when  disrobed  of  the  gan6ientA*kt  Clhjy  '^    ' 
They  tell  us,  ftiturity's  dq>ths  can  survey  ^    '  "  '    '        ■   - 
'But  r  toow  if  thou  'rt  tempted  to  hunt  my  foe*s$ift,    ' 
Thy  own  name  and  being  shall  fall  in  ^e  etrife  y  -  '  '•! 
But  that  vengeance  shall  find  him  ifthou  seieici'itiiot,    * 
And  his  name  and  his  place  cm  the  earth  be  a  blol**-^    ' 

'  Nay,  1  pray  thee,  my  sire,  don't  forlbid  me  the  i^W  ' ' 
With  thy  foe.' — But  the  lips  of  his  fether  were  sealed  j    /   ' 
.  Yet  baread  in  the  fixedness  of  that  death-look,       '   •    •     " 
That  stern,  searching  glance,  which  his  roc^ngl  frame  ihook, 
That  the  curse  of  his  sire  on  his  soul  should  descenct   '  ', 
If  he  took  not  the  oath, — so  he  lowly  did  bend, '  '*^ 

And  swore  he  would  sacredly  keep  his  bequest : —       '^ 
He  smiled,  and  then  sunk  into  death's  dreamless  f^/  ^     '  ^ 

And  the  vow  which  he  t04>k  did  he  rigidly  keep. 
Yet  did  not  the  thirst  of  his  laved  vengeance  sleep  :  '  ' 

It  strengthened  within  him — it  grew  with  his  je^rS-^^'  ^^' 
It  scorch'd  and  consumed  him, — strange  whispera  heliSii/ 
That  the  son  of  M ahonnal  is  not  like  his  sire. 
And  he  reads  in  men's  looks  more  of  pity  than  ire. 
In  his  heart  cfid  he  curse  them,  then  hurriedly  fled 
from  the  home  of  his  youth,  ^^here  his  conifbrt  was  i^mdf  ' 
Where  his  foe,  like  a  basUiek,  tortured  his  tight,  •    ' 

For  his  vow  to  his  shre  had  made  worthies f^  hk  migfet  5  ^     "• 
Where  disdain's  killing  glances,  vriik  wHhernoig  miah^^  t-''  *- 
Had  frozen  the  springs  of  young  hofe  in  his^^eatt;     >    " 
Tlien  he  went  and  sojourned  in  a  ffir  disDant  laudi^  >   .  ;  t> 
Where  rilch  honours  he  reaped  by  the  strength  ^f  Iqb  biiin4< 
Yet  he  yeam'd  for  bis  country,  and  home  '£e  tetui^^  ^   '<' 
His  fbeman  had  perish'd,  forginit  and  ilnmotirded  9  ^  ^      i'<i ' 
Diark  lotion  had  sti-icketi  his  bouse  wilh  Its  strife*^'^  ^  -}- 
They  deem'dthiittb^  face '6f%£ahoii»aISRras|iitjr/-  '« 
Tbey  f^li  by  eadv  dtber^th«ir>dMt}i'WiM  ttm'hS^i  ^  Ttr.  ; 
Of  thenflme  of  MalK>fiiia)J  wlii^btaieitat<llie'laMvir.  \tHV    ^ 

t   .'/     "  t  "1  «i.'ii  <•  1    ♦.  »i-., Ill  n  .?>•».      Mil  r        t'iii 
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Chinese  Drama. 


In  their  draimuic  compositions  the  Chmese  tat  not  restricted  hj 
ruks  dmilar  to  those  adopted  in  Europe.  A  Chinese  pby,  consist- 
ing of  tmt>  or  Aree^iicls,  represents,  not  any  particular  event  in  the 
life  of  IDS  lMM>;i>iM  his  whole  mortal  career  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  ^nuij  of  place. is  equally  disregarded.  In  the  first  act 
of  aplay  the  scene  may  bf)  laid  in  ChiBa,  and  afterwards  ohaqged  to 
Manshuri  ^r  MongoUa.  The  Chinese  make  no  distinction  between 
trag|edy  and  comedy,  and  consequently  they  have  no  nil^  peculiar 
to  either  of  jQiiese  classes  of  composition.  Their  dramas  are  all  di- 
vided into  several  parts,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  a  sort  q(  pro- 
logue or  introdudioo^  These  parts,  or  acts,  are  sidxUvided  into 
scenes,  if -the  various  entrances  and  exits  of  the  per^rmers  may  be 
8o  denqmijpat^.  Each  actor,  on  first  presenting  himself  to  the  au- 
dience, announces  the  name  he  is  to  b^  in  the  piece,  and  describes 
the  character  he  is  to  represent.  One  actor  frequently  plays  ^veral 
parte^|l^  on^,  piece,  a  circumstance  which  often  tends  to  destroy 
ficiemc  iUupipn.  ISJasks  are  used  only  in  ballets,  or  if  occasionally 
employed  in  plays,  they  are  confined  to  such  characters  as  rob- 
bers, &c. 

Chinese^tflBgedies  are  interspersed  with  songs.  In  the  represen- 
tation of  any  violent  passion,  the  actor  ceases  to  declaim,  and  ex- 
presses himself  by  ^ugiug.  These  songs,  which  are  written  in 
verse,  are  npt  unfrequently  accompanied  by  music,  and  are  always 
expjfj^ai^e^jd^  some  sudden  or  violent  feehng.  For  example,  the 
acfor  smgs  when  he  is  attacked  by  robbers,  when  he  is  roused  to 
vengeance,  or  when  he  is  preparing  for  death. 

In  China  tiiere  ace  no  rc^^r  theatres,  except  in  the  capital  and 
sooDet)bu(ga.towna«  Actors  travel  about  from  one  part  of  the  em- 
pire to  another.  They  visit  different  provinoes  and  towns,  and  they 
are  hirodilo  perform  in  private  hoi^ses  when  convivial  parties  are 
assembled  togetb^  ^  ^r  the  Chinese  often  combine  dramatic  enter- 
tainments WH^  the  pteas^res  of  the  banquet.  When,  the  guests  are 
about  to  seat'themsdiveB  at  table,  four  or  five  actors,  richly  dressed, 
entOtiAtt  aisartment  They  meke  the  most  reverential  obedience 
to  the  company,  by  fiMir  times  bowing  their  heads  to  the  very 
ground.  One'  of  them  then. hands  to  the  most  distix^uished  of  the 
guests  a  book,  In  whidkare  inscribed,  in,  letters  of  gold,  the  titles  of 
fifty  or  sixty;pla(7S>^i^«f.wiNWi  the  actons  know  by  heart.  The 
book,  after  passing;'  round  twong  the  company,  is  retamed  to  the 
principal  guests  who  ,thei\.|nakeM:lmc^a(f^.^^  to  be  repre- 

sented.   The  performance  commences  with  a  flourish  of  fluted, 
fifes^  trumpets,  and  drums  of  buffalo  skin. 
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The  play  is  acted  in  the  room  in  which  the  company  is  assembled, 
and  the  perfonners  occupy  the  space  between  the  tables,  which  are 
ranged  in  two  rows.  A  carpet  b  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the 
actors  enter  and  retire  by  a  door  commimicating  with  an  adjoining 
apartment.  These  performances  always  take  place  by  day-ligfat, 
and  they  are  frequently  witnessed  by  more  spectators  than  those  for  * 
"whose  amusement  they  are  especialjfy  intended ;  fbf  it  id  cu^toni&rj 
to  admit  a  nimiber  of  people  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house, 
whence  a  view  of  the  pedbrmance  is  obtained.  Women  too  parti- 
cipate in  these  entertainments  by  peeping  thnnigli  gratings,  which 
lifford  them  the  means  of  seeing  without  being  seen. 

During  festivals  and  public  processions  stages  are  erected  in  the 
streets.  On  these  occasions  plays  are  acted  fVom  morning  till  night, 
and  the  common  people  are  admitted  to  see  them  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Chinese  authors  of  reputation  seldom  wTLte  for  the  stnge :  ^r  in 
China  the  drama  is  tolerated  ratluT  thun  permitted,  llie  £m|ieror 
Inu/dshen  strictly  prohibited  the  M^inahurian^  from  v biting  th^- 
tres«  The  deceased  Tsayin  cotitlruicd  this  prohlbttjon,  and  m 
Manshurian  officer  would  ventur^^  to  l  titer  u  theatre  without  ftc- 
viously  removing  from  his  cap  tlic  .small  coloured  balls  which  »it 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.  Owin^  to  tho  prejudice  against  dramatic 
representations  which  prevails  almost  universally  thraiigbout  Chin^ 
Uieatres  are  held  in  no  better  estiniaiinu  than  houses  of  ill-lkm<'^ 
and  they  are  tolerated  only  in  the  suburbs  of  cities. 

In  China,  news^Mkpers  eagerly  record  the  name  of  the  most  ob- 
'scure  private  soldier,  who  may  distinguish  hhnself  by  an  act  of 
courage  on  the  field  of  battle ;  they  publish  through  the  whole 
empire  any  example  of  filial  love,  or  trait  of  innocence  in  a  simple 
country  girl  -,  but  a  Chinese  journalist  would  expose  himself  to 
punishment,  should  he  venture  to  describe  a  dramatic  performance, 
6t  even  to  allude  to  the  success  of  a  new  play. 


Junius  Brutus, 

AfoSTATBS  to  their  Sire's  most  glorions  fame, 
And  traitors  to  their  sacred  native  land ; 
Leagued  with  the  t]rrant  and  his  bated  band, 

That  sought  to  stain  the  pure  and  holy  name 

Of  Rome's  Toun^  freedom,  and  with  sword  and  flames 
To  spoil  her  citizens  and  fix  the  brand 
Of  slaverr  on  them,  with  an  angry  hand. 

The  father  doonHl  hisecAs  «» death  aad  aluMM  | 

Yet  gentle  feelings  were  within  his  heart,  ^ 
Throbbing  and  strong:  and  to  his  burning  eye 

He  felt  the  hot  tear  of  affliction  start ; 
For  justice  fought  with  Nature's  agony, 

And  conquered ;  IvniVMl  Q^  bis  head  Afide,  .    . 

He  sat  in  sternness  while  his  children  died. 
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TO  Egypt. 
Chaptbr  III. 

SemsaiUm  caus^  by  the  R'ench  Expedition  to  Egypt^^TIie  Brifiih 
Qovemment  takes  measures  to  prevent  its  success. 

Tippoo  Saib,  who  possessed  both  the  good  qualities  and  deflects 
of  Mitiiridatas, — ^who>  wHh  an  enemy  mora  fonnidable,  perhaps^ 
than  even  the  Romans,  maintained  in  his  fall  that  masculine  cou* 
nige>  which  calls  for  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror,  and  commands 
that  interest  which  is  due  to  great  misfortunes,  had  lost  both  his 
throne  and  his  life.  Mute  at  the  sight  of  this  spectacle,  the  whole 
country  subjected  to  the  Company,  the  peninsula  appeared  for  a  long 
time  perfectly  tranquil.  The  n^hbouring  states  showed  an  equal 
desire  to  remun  peaceable.  Witnesses  of  the  disasters  which  the 
strugjgles  of  Tippoo  had  occasioned,  they  feared  to  experience  a  si- 
milar fete  if  they  followed  his  example.  But  whilst  this  state  of 
things  in  India  afforded  the  hope  of  perfect  security,  the  invasion  of 
the  French  into  Egypt  gave  the  Govemn^ent  a  new  and  just  subject 
for  alarm.  This  country  became,  like  all  those  into  which  the 
French  have  carried  their  arms,  the  theatre  of  their  successes  -,  the 
government  of  the  Mamelukes  was  destroyed,  and  Turkey  could  no 
tonger  consider  herself  the  sovereign  of  a  country  covered  with 
foreign  armies. 

Events  of  this  nature  were  sufficient  to  excite  the  fears  of  Eng- 
land. Mistress  of  Egypt,  France  might,  and  certainly  would,  have 
opejied  a  communication  between  the  two  seas  by  a  canal :  her  ap- 
pioach  towards  India  would  then  be  easy,  and  she  would  contbually 
threaten  this  great  market,  which  supports  that  of  London. 

The  jealousy  of  England  oDoe  awakened,  she  lost  not  a  moment 
in  Beeking  every  possible  means  to  oppose  projects  so  inimical  to  her 
oiaintaioing  her  empire  in  India.  Every  exertion  was  immediately 
made  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  French  expeditkm  to  Egypt. 

On  no  other  occasion  has  England  made  such  great  efforts  -,  never 
has  she  employed  so  many  means,  and  submitted  to  greater  and 
more  useful  saorificea  to  her  interest  than  at  this  epoch.  Her  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  and  in  Asia  gave  her  great  advantages  -,  she  judi- 
ciously orieidated  these,  united  them  with  rare  good  fortune,  and 
knew  how  to  profit  by  them. 

'  To  make  eonquBsts,'  says  the  htslorita,  '  dqicnds  on  fortune 
and  boldness  i  but  to  maintBin  an  empire  in  a  subjected  country,  is 
the  work  of  wiadom.  It  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  than  to  ac* 
quire  power.* 

Orders  wero  9€qat  to  ^6  ^dffmiments  of  tbeee  distant  possets^ 
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to /v&iph  tb^  b«d  i^re^y  d^^ffi^bed  cQimleiiible  rmnfiKOBBieiit^, 
ta  Q0i^q|)er9^  in  thfs.effiprts  pi^  numeioUB  wpy,  uriiicb  iros  to 
leave  Snglaii4  !bo.^.  fo  £gyp^  ^y  ^^  ^^7  ^  ^^  MediternMeaD^ 
mold^g  a  4L^ersio«  in  ihei^  favKuir* 

Is  must  be  coidt»%ed,  that,  with  regard  to  stated  as  ^Mffl  as  indi- 
vidiu^  tbefe  are  ceitalbi  times  at  -which every  tMog  tmebeeds:'  On 
thb  occasion^  prtldeuce  eounaeUed^  and  ^sdom  pNtokfed,  at  Hie  eze« 
cQtioti ;  but  forttue  above  all»  even  still  more  than  tikXHi  ^igfaed- 
in  Uie  balance. 

The  intention .  of  the  British  Govemment.waB,  to  attack  the 
French  army  on  every  aide  at  the  same  moment. 

Admiral  Blanket  was  consequently  sent  l^ore;  with  a  numerous 
fleet  to  the  Eed,  Sea,  in  order  to  inspect  these  latitudes,  aod  to  pre- 
pare for  operatiou.  He  had  orders  to  ipakfi  hicps^  master  c^ 
some  pointy  the  possession  of  which  was  deemed  necessswy  to  the 
success  of  the  projected  expedition.  Tq  this  end  h«. was  to  take 
in  troops  at  Bombay. 

v^  H^  es^bli^b^,  with  the  peimission  of  the  piola  of  ]M^^l(<i>  fl^  ^^' 
tion  fit  the<  Island  Ferim,  or  Babel  Maodel^  at  the  entranoe  tq  the 
{Led  Seaf  but  be  was  obligied  to  abandon  it  ^pon  after,  ;the  Ui»nd 
.being;  perfectly  arid  and  destitute  of  water  j  added,  to  wb^h*  the 
^e^  was  considered  suffijcneDt  to  watch  the  myovements  of  i\i^  J^rench 

,  ^he'Cknwrmnent  of  Ipdia  made  its  preparatiOiM  wilb  so  mudi 
oiroiilDsp^ction,  that  no  one  suspected  tlwt  the  object  of  the  eicpe* 
dilion  could  be  Egypt.  The  arrival  of  several  European  regiuicnts 
from*  England  announced,  nevertheless,  that  they  really  enteitahied 
fears  aa  to  the  projects  of  the  French  army. 

Such  -^^as  the  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  • 

J[;t,istim^.  tq.mak^  n^y.readers  acquainted  witb  thia,.4;apital  of 
Jn4wt  vi^hichl  Ai»  about  to  quit. , ,  }  will  endeavour  Iq  giv«,  i^  d^9<rnp- 
ticn.of  iti,.as  well,  aS' of  the  different,  placfs  at. whkh  tbe,^^ipe^)itioD, 
which  left  Calcutta  in  December  1800,  touched.  .;, 

'  •'      '  *'""     '  '  '  •     '     ChAPTiic  TV.         '   *  '■   '        -  ''• 

Detcnptwn  of  Cal^ta  and  Fori  WilUamr-^Mann^s  Mi(i  CuHom 
of  the  InhabitanUh^PreparatiaH9  for  Ji^.S^cr.eiMxpeditiHi  'De* 
partuTe^UlMni  of  Sougm^-^FI^t  UoMe^Jov  TmWMi^€r^l>^ 
scription  of  Ceylon,  '        ,    .   .  .   ,,    .^ 

CAtc0TTA,  the  capital  of  Btengal,  ^d'<^yi  tlie  AtgO^^piiMes- 
sions  in  India,  is  a  large  and'  beautiful  city,  very  populous^  imd 
advantageous  fo  commeree.  JtaisitMatiM  «ini,1he*iNfil>karof  the 
Ganges  is  most  agreeable*..  The  iDhEabltiiiits  ooei  a^rOQiiKlMre  of 
£uropean3>  Annenia^s>  Chimw»)Mofciininrta«ffjraart  toitfaUft-  Jhc 
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pitrkli0>  vAkO  aire  heM  in  ebatMnpt  by  aH  the  other  eaBtes,  into 
'Hrhieb  ^he  poptQadoti  of  India  is  divided,  are  here  very  nume- 
UMir:  These  nnlbrttiimte  men,  who  are  eondemned  to  the  low* 
est  offices,  offer  the  unheard  of  example  of  a  people  devoted  by 
their  own  countrymen  to  in£Mny.  As  every  thing  ia  imagery  in 
. .  the  vr«ligM>n,  of  Bfahona,  and  civil  customs  are  founded  on  re- 
.^ligiQUS  pr(9cept3,  the  distribution  of  the  Indians  into  classes  or 
.  ca^s  ^orres{Kmds  with  this  allegory.  Thus  the  belief  whidi  sup- 
poses the  pariahs,  and  in  general  the  whole  caste  of  audras,  to  issue 
from  the  feet  of  God,  sufficiently  indicates  their  servility,  and  the 
humiliating  professions  to  which  fete,  their  birth,  and  an  irrevo- 
cable destiny  attach  them.  These  sudras  form  a  very  numerous 
clftrts,  which  is  again  subdivided  according  to  their  various  pro- 
'fessidns,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  always  those 
6f  l^ie&r  tribe.  India  alone  has  preserved  that  striking  feature  of 
aticient  manners,  which  prohibits  any  one  from  abandomng  the 
prdfesaion  of  his  fether. 

The  pariahs  live  remote  from  cities  and  from  villages,  and  sub- 
'  '  ^t  for  the  most  part  on  rats,  mice,  insects,  and  things  of  the  foulest 
dcfseriptfon.    The  aversion  which  they  inspire  is  such,  that  an  In- 
^n,  whether  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindoo,  would  consider  himself 
'  cdntaminated  by  holding  any  communication  with  them.     The 
jMu^ah  skins  dead  animals,  tans  their  hides,  nourishes  himself  on 
their  flesh,  cleans  their  entrails,  carries  away  their  refuse.     What 
•    «<lirii;btAi}  state  of  existence  is  this!    The  entrance  into  the  temples, 
Mjand  ttto  the  public  markets,  is  denied  him ;  he  cannot^  without  in- 
..«iirriBg  the  naoat  seven  penalties,  approach  the  quarter  of  the 
,  ,<Snibmins.     He  is  compelled  to  fly  from  their  presence.    The  ves- 
sel which  he  has  touched  is  broken  if  it  is  of  clay,  melted  if  it  is  of 
metal :  and  lastly,  they  are  commanded,  (which  is  the  utmost  ex- 
''' tent  of  degradation,)  to  abandon  then-  dead,  which  becomes   the 
food  of  crows,  jackalls,   and  tigers.     Can  any  one,  then,  be   as- 
'  idhirtiWfefter  this.  If  in  such  a  state  of  degradation  and  slavcrv  the 
.  bttilkhltvesphihged  in  every  vice?  ^W^  very  aspect  is reprfslve? 
tfkBtrfopttm^en  fecb  a  reiAignanee  at  being  served  ftam  bia 
hands  ? 

The  streets  of  Cakutta me Iwge and weUlaidout ;  ««\*ehou8«, 
although  low.  have  a  very  magnificent  appearance.  I  vm^ttoe 
Anrt^lf  ««1  the  govmment  house.  vbteh«e  the  fin^t^^^»^ 

Uie  cHy.     I  was  curfoas  also  to  see  the  ce»«*r^*^"°f  ~g  "*  ^onW 
k  b«Hk!  andtwenty^three  EngHshm«i  ^.shed  «  m6^^ 

remained  there  for  a  few  mmutes  ;  «»«*,*?*.";;__  a-  «bole  of  the 
m^hfilm»».  ttM  1 4cte  the  iU  e»ct»  of  it  during  the  whoie 

^^  '  "  J^_i  .«  aheliBk  to  the  memory  of  tltcae 

^The  Govertlm«t  ^^HH^^^^J^  been  dreadful,  heaped 
uoftMunate  men  ;  tb«ir  iwfcnngs  mufet  ow  «w  .— 


umovuinaoe  jbkui  %««"  *'~^    .   F^*^—-  w^i« 

iogetbe* «k imay iw iaU* kifeetwus  hole. 
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'  The  heat  is  excessive  in  Ca]coUa>  partteularly  in  May  and  Jans ; 
it  is  more  snppertable  in  the  monUis  of  January  and  February. 
The  climate  is  then  delicious  $  it  is^  in  this  country,  the  finest  sear 
son  throughout  the  year. 

The  rains  and  the  heat  render  the  residence  in  Calcutta  very  un- 
healthy during  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  but  it  mignt  be 
made  much  more  salubrious,  by  the  removal  of  a  great  number  of 
ditches,  which  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  drain. 

The  English,  however,  very  rarely  sleep  in  the  city  |  they  have 
almost  all  country  houses,  to  which  they  retire  in  the  evening  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  the  next  morning  return  to  business  with 
increased  vigour. 

The  population  of  Calcutta  and  its  environs  from  recent  eaknda* 
tions,  which  may  be  depended  on,  is  estimated  at  one  milUon,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls,  of  whkh  sbonxt  tottf^^t 
thousand  are  Europeans. 

The  Indians  are  mild  and  tractable,  but  they  are  great  thieves ; 
I  really  think  they  consider  it  a  meritorious  act  to  defraud  strangers. 

The  harbour  of  Calcutta  is  large,  and  filled  with  vessels  from  all 
nations.  It  is  difficult  to  fbrm  an  idea  of  the  immense  traffic  which 
England  carries  on  with  Bengal,  either  directly  pr  indirectly ;  the 
entry  to  her  ports  which  she  has  granted  to  foreign  commerce,  gives 
an  additional  impulse  to  her  own.  To  ^ve  an  idea  of  this  increase, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  Oaqges 
in  175^,  and  1822  :  in  1797,  there  were  five  hundred  and  niqety- 
fbur,  and  in  1822,  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

•  The  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is  not  far  from  Calcutta ;  this  river, 
which  is  held  sacred  in  India,  takes  its  source  in  the  naountains  of 
Thibet )  after  running  for  more  than  600  leagues,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  receives  eleven  rivers,  which  surpass  in  size  and  in  gran* 
deur  the  Rhine  and  the  Thames,  it  loses  itself  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Its  name,  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  signifies  Son  of  Brah- 
ma ;  but  the  Europeans  give  it;  par  excellemce,  that  of  Gac^;es, 
from  the  Hindoo  Ganga,  which  signifies  a  river.  This  celebrated 
river  constantly  attracts  from  all  parts  of  India  innumerable  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  who  come  to  purify  themselves  in  its  waters.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  hold  it  almost  in  adoration  3  but  the 
European  cannot  behold  without  horror  the  numerous  dead  bodies, 
which  are  constantly  seen  floating  on  its  surfiice.  The  waters  of 
the  Ganges  being  reputed  sacred,  it  is  in  fact  considered  by  an 
Indian  the  height  of  happiness  to  die  on  its  shores.  Those  natives 
who  live  near  the  river,  when  they  are  ill,  and  on  the  point  of 
death,  are  conveyed  to  it :  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  causes  the  waters 
to  rise  several  Iciet,  which  carries  off  the  unfiurtunate  invalid. 

-  Should  a  man  die  suddenly,  if  he  is  not  too  far  from  the  river. 
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Ills  corpse  is  thrown  into  the  Ganges^  and  becomes  the  food  of  alH*- 
gators,  which  sometimes  also  devmir  rash  bathers. 

It  b  from  a  principle  of  religion  that  the  Hindoos  expose^  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  those  of  whose  life  they  despair ;  they  fill 
their  mouths  with  water  and  then  abandon  them  to  their  ^te.  The 
tide  rises  and  washes  them  away :  they  are  happy,  they  are  gone 
to  enjoy  with  their  idols  that  felicity  which  awaits  them.  This 
opinion  is  so  credited  that  it  would  be  considered  a  crime  to  rescae 
a  dying  man,  and  he  would  hknself  be  expelled  from  his  caste,  were 
he  to  recover. 

These  dead  bodies,  the  crows,  the  vultures,  and  the  jackalls 
which  they  attract,  form  a  striking  and  painfril  contrast  to  the  beau- 
tifUl  gardens  and  lovely  verdure  which  ornament  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  sight  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I  compared 
these  images  of  death  with  the  kiosks  which  covered  the  shore, 
with  the  luxury  displayed  in  ornamenting  the  gardens,  when  a  dis- 
tant and  terrible  noise  attracted  my  attention.  As  I  looked  around 
to  discover  if  possible  what  it  could  be,  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  that  drove  the  canoes  and  boats  which  I  saw  flying  with  the 
utmost  speed  -,  I  became  a  witness  of  the  phenomenon  which  ex- 
died  BO  much  terror :  it  was  the  sudden  rising  of  the  tide  j  the 
Waters  of  the  Ganges  returning  towards  their  source,  rose,  broke 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  threatened  to  engulph  every  thing. 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time,  however,  the  river  again  became 
perfectly  calm,  and  the  tide  carried  up  to  Calcutta  several  vessels 
just  arrived  from  long  voyages. 

I  quitted  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  William.  This  fort 
fa  isolated,  and  situated  a  little  below  Calcutta 5  it  is.  spacious 
and  magnificent,  and  absolutely  contains  nothing  but  the  bar- 
racks, the  arsenal,  and  magazines.  The  avenues  are  broad,  and 
lioed  on  isach  side  with  trees  and  verdure  $  before  each  building 
there  is  n  square  of  grass  surrounded  with  posts  and  chains,  whic^ 
serves  as  a  place  of  parade  for  the  regiments  of  the  garrison.  Tlie 
buracks  and  buildings  are  extremely  beautifol.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible cleanliness  reigns  throughout  this  fortress,  the  streets  of 
wbidiai^  swept  and  watered  twice  aday* 

At  Fort  William  there  are  a  great  number  of  storks  or  cranes 
^hlch  destroy  the  injects  and  reptiles,  and  to  which  the  soldiers 
have  given  the  name  of  Adjutant  The  service  which  these  birds 
render  in  this  respect,  has  obtained  for  them  the  protection  of  the 
public  ;  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  on  any  one  who  shall  destroy  one 
of  these  useful  birds.  The  adjutant  has  a  throat  whkh  dilates 
pro^giously,  and  I  have  seen  one  swallow  successively,  without 
iny  very  great  effort,  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  a  duck,  and  a  chicken. 
To  make  amends  for  this,  the  Fort  is  also  infested  with  a  species  of 
musk  rat,  which  perfomea  every  thing  it  touches,  whi<^  is  ex- 
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tremdy  disagreeable,  especially  as  regards  wine,  for  if  the  cork  of 
the  bottle  has  onbe  beeii  bitten' byfhem/  ^  liqrfd' iff  no  Ibtig^fit 
to  drink.  .  .         - 

There  exists  in  Calcutta,  as  throughout  the  whole  of^  lndi^/4 
gr^at  qnantity  of  disagreeable  insects  5  sndi  as  gntrtd;  ants^iBies  bnd 
bugs.  These  last  are  above  all  the  most  attBoyl^,'a8  4tey'ih»oi- 
duce  thoaaselves  every  where,  exhale  a'  most  iiD(4eadHM^t  ibdoiH^, 
and  infisct  every  thing  they  touch;  But  ev«n  MiH  more  ^rtfilMte 
than  these,  are  the  white  ants,  or  as  they  arecaliedinIndla>'Ar^tfiid<i. 
This  terrible  inseet  destroys  every  thuig,  devioursisv^'thUi^t'^ 
few  hdirs  suffice  for  it  to  eflfect  its  ravages.  I  wAs  ins  y«t  p^ilksAf 
unacquainted  with  them.  The  first  night  I  passed  in  ihe  ibrt  Illttd 
placed  my  box  carelessly  by  my  side  5  the  next  morning  1  ^^i>it 
filled  with  wet  earth  which  the  ants  had  transported  into  it;  ondaM 
its  contents  were  perfectly  destroyed.  The  only  method  of  "pi^o^ 
viding  against  iht  havoc  oooamitted  by  theoa>  ia  that  of  jbeing  evfipful 
to  place  boxes  or  trunks  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  a/ro9i.<6lroUt 
latipn  of  air  bei^tl^  them.  .  Even  bouses  do  not  escape  t^w  ^^vas- 
tation  i  pi^y  lodge  themselves  in  the  beams  and  wooa-i?vork^  ^^5^ 
they  reauqe  to  ppwder*  .    ,     .<.      jn.it // 

Like  bees,  they  have  a  queen  \\\\\q\\  they  support,  and  which  If 
charged  with  the  for^iation  of  the  aat  hilL  At  first  ^jght  it  bos  thanp^ 
pearance  of  a  mass  of  white  fat  with  a  small  black  head.  The  mou^d^ 
of  earth  formed  by  them  are  frequently  of  such  a  coudidemble  sizc^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  to  he  tbe  work  of  such  little  in- 
sects. Their  most  cruel  enemies  are  the  lizards  and  Spanish  flieSi 
which  feed  on  them.  It  is  said,  that  the  mo&t  effectual  method  of 
destroying  them,  is  to  throw,  a  small  quantity  of  orsenic  into  their 
ne^ta;  if  tais  process  is  T^ally  efficacious^  it  is  most  desimbl[^  it^j^t'i} 
should  become  more  generally  known  in  the  country* 

Duniog  my  stay  at  Cakutta,  aevieral  aultees.ftookiitaQrfrltlif 
ceremonyis  performed  with  great  pomp,  in. tbe  pt^smfSt^^Jit^ 
relatives' of  the  victina.  When  an  Indian  widow  rhMrdnoer  Idtfii 
theiresc^ntionto  aacniioehcne^f  on  tb6iiiDenUftte.«£Ji^itai8bQ»A 
and  k is  not  always'  a  voluntary aet^  nothing iMua  pveventtl^afeK 
complishmentiof  it.  I  have  never  «liOsca  to  bepnesftit«t  on^tif 
these  horribie.Bpectaclesi  but  I:  have  been  aasured  byeyiettPfteotM^i 
that  women  are  freqaenftly  acen  to  m<Mnl:tbe>ile  irilb.ihe^Mvl^ 
possible  firmness  and  composure,  after  luivini:^  first  dUtributcd  their 
ornaments  amongst  their  sniyoundipig  relaiiveg.  As  soon  p  ^he 
victim  IS  bound  ta  the  pi}^  tie  .tojch  is  applied  to  it,  and  lhes«^  iiij^ 
fortunate  creatures  are  soon  suffocafted  by  the  smoke  of  t)^  sij|{^^ur, 
and  other  cooibustible  materials,  which  are  placed  for  tliat  purpose! 
under  t^e  pile,  whilst  the, sound  ot  their  cries  is  caffjFuIly  drov^adl 
by  the.  noise  of  drnma,  tom-toms>  and  other  musical  iustnimcnts. 
On  certain  occ^asion^  the  JH^i^oqs^aJ^o,  buru  ibe  bodies  yf  ibcii 
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4l»l4iL'bli^  4^ia  (Bjk^i  pifce,  wore  frequfotly  al;  Madras^  aod  cm  the 
coast,  than  at  Calcutta,  where  the  Ganges  generally  receive^  tha  re- 
mains pf  the  children  of  Brahma. 

i.n^o^  t^eae  revolting  spectacles,  which  are  the  result  .of  Indian 
£upifll^c4aJV^  we  have^sUH  Uxadd  those  which  are  constantly  p-esented 
tffiiOP^T  Tiew;!  tiy  thet  multitude  of  fakicsy  who>  from  rel^pus  zeal 
wAifff^fWaoe,  devote  their  whole  lives  to  certain  voluntary  penances. 
.Ivh^i^eivsofA  9PIQ€^  vho,  remaining  constantly  in  a  standing  position, 
/^ffdth.UMEUiD  -fi^ta . fiimly  clenched,  have  their  finger,  nails  protruding 
IturiMpg^  th^  ppposit^  sides  of  their  hands  -,  others  again,  who^  on 
9Mt4  e^vie^  ?mlh  iron  spikes,  have  condemned  themselves  to  the 
pdrpfi^pal  «oiM«mplation  of  one  spot.  Their  diseased  imagination 
tf!i4mi  ord  ia/inUum,  these  gratuitous  tortures,  and  disgusting  muti- 

I^'<Th<nre  is  at  Ctdcntta  aii  English  bishop  and  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Jtkdkatttte. 

'^/tTie  Governor-General  lives  in  the  style  of  a  prince,  surrounded 
T)^  a  xtimerous  staff  and  body-guard.     He  never  appears  in  public    - 
without  an  escort,  and  without  receiving  military  honours  from  all 
«h^  posts. 

''i  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1800,  Lord  Wcllesley,  who 
Ul  that  time  occupied  this  important  situation,  commanded  prepnra- 
tibn^  to  be  made  for  a  secret  expedition.     A  detachment  of  the 
BEeo^l  army  was  ordered  to  hold  itself  ready  for  embarkation, 
T!te  King's  tenth  regiment  of  infantry,  twelve  himdred  men  strong, 
then  staEioncd  at  Calcutta,  was  ordered  to  join  this  expedition  y  ti 
battaTion  of  sepoys,  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  EiLst  India 
Compiuiy,  also  of  twelve  hundred  nien,  a  strong  detuchment  of  Eii- 
ropean  and  Native  infantry,  besfdes  a  considerable  body  of  workmen, 
rtffctteiidaflts,  and  of  water  carriers,  which  forms  the  necessary  itear 
gilaM  of  a»  Indian  armies.    The  Natives  entertain  o  strong*  repug- 
aatio^  to  distant  excursions  by  water,-  it  is  •ectes^ry  to  owcome 
tbig*    tlie  GKyvermnent  made  an  appeal  to  the  diflwreni  mgnnents 
(tf/^se^ye  stationed  in  the  victntty  of  Calcutta.     Tble  appeni  ^ 
lie«IV«a€ii<»rp8  was  atmoos  to  give  a  pr^f  ^^J?*  J'^l^vJ^^l^ 
abwttidfi^idy  to  march.    In  J^^^  ^J^  ^^^^T^^'X^ 
«n««hed  iand  the  eomuMl  giren  to  Major  Bionghtou  of  the 

€oihiiaiiy'«  B^rViee. 

^^^m  ibips  qtritted'the  ckntottment  which  it  b^d  occup^rf  at  ^bout 

|JHlfett'toFortW}Ulkm,^hete  theyfbund- a  ^'f^^^^I^X^^ 
S^{t%them.    W  Sepoys  had' provided  ''^^''^'^^^,^^^^^^ 
M  '^dlic^uKV  odciirtSi^jb  th'em^tliey  ^^^..^SKr^tl  t^^^ 
thfe  ^^^pi,  ^oFta  rell^i^ti,  tojprei^re  ibe^^^ 

obstacle,  but  it  was  at  length  determined  to  transport,  on  board  the 
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vessels,  a  number  of  sadcs  filled  with  earth,  on  idiibh  they  nu^ 
erect  their  stoves. 

The  10th  of  the  line,  the  artillery,  the  ammunition,  the  workmen, 
and  attendants,  were  eonve)rcd  in  large  decked  boats  to  the  tnfosports, 
which  could  only  receive  them  at  the  moudi  of  the  river.  We  gained 
the  open  sea  on  the  26th  of  November.  The  transports  were  not 
ready  for  our  reception,  which  compelled  us  to  renMiui  sane  dayii 
longer  on  board  the  boats.  The  situation  was  confined  and  unpleaf- 
sant,  but  the  various  seenes  which  struck  our  eyes^  and  the  difarent 
emotions  to  which  they  gave  birth,  amply  repaid  us  for  the  dday* 
Islands^  picturesquely  grouped,  oikred  themselves  to  our  vkiir, 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  |  inMMMe  fowots  dis^ 
played^  in  the  distance,  their  sombre  covering  of  verdure }  we  heard 
the  howling  of  the  tigers,  we  saw  the  deer  and  stags  playfully 
boundiug  ^ng  the  edge  of  the  river,  crocodiles  reposjng  Qnthe 
sand  5  at  the  same  moment,  in  fact,  every  thing  whic^  nature  pre- 
sents the  most  beautifiil  and  pleasing,  and  the  most  calculated  to 
inspire  fear.  We  at  length  set  sail,  but  the  river  was  intersected* 
and  difficult  of  navigation  ;  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  shallows 
and  sand-banks,  and  we  did  not  pass  the  iskmd  of  Saugor  until  the 
6th  of  December.  We  passed  through  the  Straits,  and  shortly  after 
fell  in  with  the  Suffolk,  a  74,  which  took  us  under  its  convoy.  This 
vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain  Malcolm,  who,  during  the  me- 
morable events  which  followed  in  1815,  was  stationed  as  Admiral  at 
St.  Helena. 

The  fleet  was  at  that  time  composed  of  a  vessel  of  the  line^  the 
Fury,  a  gun-boat,  an  advice-boat,  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  Suf- 
folk, the  Cuvesa  of  1400  tons,  the  Calcutta  of  800,  the  Gabriel  the 
Anna-Amelia,  the  Experiment,  the  Ganges,  the  Pearl,  the  Friend- 
ship, and  the  Eliza  of  from  six  to  700  tons,  and  the  Bengal,  and  the 
Ruby  of  500  3  in  all,  fourteen  vessels.  The  four  first  carried  the 
10th  regiment,  the  artillery,  the  artisans,  and  the  servants  \  the  others 
had  on  board  the  amunition,  and  the  Sepoys. 

On  the  6th  of  December  we  gained  the  open  aea»  and  aooa  after 
arrived,  without  any  accident,  in  the  Bay  of  Trincomalae,  where  we 
cast  andM^  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 

Chapter  V. 

DeicripHon  of  Trincomalee^-^Appearemce  ofih%  hUmd  •f  C^^ofi — 
English  Forces  there'-^Colonel  Wellesley  takes  command  ef  tht 
Expedition-'— The  Fleet  receives  orders  to  repair  to  Poimt  de  GmUe. 

Thb  town  of  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  is 
not  itself  worthy  of  much  notice,  but  it  is  the  most  Important  sta- 
tion in  the  whole  island.  Its  serene  and  commodious  harbour  ren- 
ders its  possession  most  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce, 
and  security  of  the  Government,  of  the  East  Indies.    The  entrance 
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toibbkaitoiiriapcrfiKUfialeaMlenyatafiteaflOM;  Ubaowdl 
aUuated  that  it  feons  as  a  goieral  rendezFous  for  all  Kngiinh  vfOTflt 
bound  to  India.  It  it  the  onlj  fort  on  the  CimMnandei  coast  -,  bat 
it  i3  capable  of  containing  all  the  veuda  of  Europe,  and  has  the  ad» 
vantage  of  remaining  open  during  the  two  monsoons.  It  is,  besides, 
a  serene  place  of  renige  in  case  of  war  or  stress  of  weather, 

ItisaaBhjectof  astoniahmftnt  that  the  DotdiGoveniment,  whidi 
held  Trinoomalea  in  its  poMessaon  for  so  long  a  time,  shonld  not 
hate  done  anj  thing  towards  the  cnhiTation  and  eaibdlishment  of 
theooottlry.  Its  romantic  beantv,  and  the  fiertility  of  the  soil,  will 
no  doqbt  indoee  its  new  poiacsBors  to  improve  the  heanties  of  na* 
twe  by  tha  asdalanea  of  art. 

The  town  has  a  Catholic  church,  and  its  popiilatfon  is  almost  en- 
tirely of  Portuguese  origm.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Dutdi 
amongst  them,  who,  having  established  themselves  there  under  their 
own  Government,  have  not  been  driven  away  by  its  passing  into 
other  hands.  There  are  also,  besides  these,  a  great  number  of  Ma- 
labers,  who  profess  Catholicism.  I  met  there  an  old  officer  of  M» 
de  Suffien's  squadron ;  be  had  contracted  an  unfbrtunate  marriage, 
which  retained  him  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  a  miserable 
life,  conforming  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  I  had 
the  happiness  of  being  able  to  serve  him,  by  ameliorating  in  a  small 
d^free  the  wretchedness  of  his  situation. 

The  fort  which  commands  Trincomalee  is  well  situated^  but  it  is 
not  kept  up ;  built  on  a  rock,  it  rises  perpendicularly  above  the  sea, 
and  protects  the  exterior  bay.  The  place  is  also  defended  by  a  second 
fort,  that  of  Ostenburg,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  about  three 
quarters  of  a  league  distant  from  the  town,  and  which  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  interior  bay.  This  was  built  by  the  Portuguese, 
on  ^e  same  spot  where  formerly  stood  an  Indian  pagoda.  The 
scenery  of  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  is  exquisitely 
beautiAil.  There  are,  besides  these,  in  the  various  groups  of  little 
islands  with  which  the  bay  is  interspersed,  several  deserted  batteries, 
whidi  were  constructed  fay  Admiral  SufiSen  during  his  glorious  cam-- 
paign  in  India. 

The  environs  of  Trincomalee  are  covered  with  wood  and  rice 
fields,  which  engender  from  time  to  time  dreadful  fevers,  that  are 
generally  fatal  to  Europeans.  The  English  have,  however,  cut 
away  a  great  deal  of  this,  which  has  considerably  diminished  its 
malignity }  and  the  losses  of  the  garrison  are  becoming  every  year 
less  numerous. 

The  islets  with  which  the  interior  bay  is  filled  are  high,  and 
covered  viith  superb  trees  and  shrubs ;  they  abound  with  game  of 
every  kin4^  and  are  peopled  with  monkeys  -,  heath-cocks,  peaoocksi 
quailfl^  pigeons,  snipes  and  hares  are  not  less  numerous.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  island  ift  infested  by  multitudes  of  ek{>bants^  beiurs,  buf< 
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Moes,  wild  boars^  aod  tigers,  and  a  prodlgieas  mmber  of  lam 
lizards,  called  gommna$,  which  the  inbabitaBts  eat  as  a  great  ddl- 
cacy.  UnfbrtaDately,  too,  it  is  ovemm  with  serpents  of  aa  immease 
size,  amongst  which  the  boa^<!OD8trictor  holds  Uie  first  rank. 

I  saw  at  Ceylon  several  of  these  monstrous  reptiles,  and  f  am  hi- 
debted  to  one  of  my  friends,  Mr.  S.  Danidl,  brother  to  the  skUftd 
landscape  painter,  whose  pencil  has  so  lu^i^pily  deHnealed  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  Hindoostan,  for  having  wtlnesaad  tha  cwiom 
spectacle  of  therepast  of  one  of  these  Pythons»  Mr.  Pniwll,  -^Atm 
had  succeeded  in  taJung  alive  a  young  boa,  saventeen  feai  m  tegtii, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  in  circum&nenoe,  and  wbioh  he  kept  con- 
fined in  his  own  garden,  invited  me  to  come  and  see  it  eaL 

The  animal  had  not  taken  any  nourishment  for  mcH'e  than  a 
month,  when  the  door  <^  its  cage  was  opened,  near  which  a  boar  of 
a  middling  size  had  been  placed.  The  bba  appeared  at  first  to 
take  very  little  notice  of  its  visitor  j  at  length,  however^  it  began  to 
show  some  signs  of  animation,  aod  turning  its  head  towaids 
its  prey,  darted  on  it  a  look  of  vengeance,  which  seemed  immedi- 
ately to  excite  its  terror.  Shortly  after  this,  finding  himself  no 
doubt  sufficiently  animated  for  the  banquet,  his  first  operaUoa  was 
to  dart  out  his  forked  tongue ;  at  the  same  time  tossing  his  head  in 
the  air,  then  suddenly  springing  forward,  he  seized  his  pi^y  by  the 
front  leg,  threw  it  on  its  back,  and  with  inconceivaUe  rapidity 
wound. himself  around  it.  The  unfortunate  boar  expired  almost 
immediately.  The  boa  then  released  it  from  his  deadly  embrace, 
and  slowly  ^mfblding  his  vast  body,  prepared  himself  for  the  feast. 
.  Tliis  he  commenced  by  moistening  the  animal  all  over  with  his 
saliva  $  then  opening  an  enormous  mouth,  which  always  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  recent  wound,  he  swaUowed  it  almost  to  the  middle  ^ 
then  making  use  of  his  own  rings  to  assist  in  forcing  his  prey 
further  down  his  throat,  it  gradually  descended  and  was  soon 
entirely  swallowed. 

This  operation  lasted  nearly  thirty  minutes,  during  which  it  was 
quite  wonderful  to  notice  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  muscles  of 
the  boa,  which  had  made  no  use  whatever  of  its  two  rows  of  stroiig 
and  hooked  teeth.  Its  organs  had  not  even  acquired  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  strange  body  an  extension  at  aU  in  proportion  to  its 
size. 

Very  soon,  indeed,  the  tumefaction  became  limited  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  body,  that  is  to  the  stomach,  whilst  the  upper  extre- 
mities returned  to  their  natuml  dimensions.  A  very  large  cock 
was  then  presented  to  the  reptile,  which  he  seized  and  swallowed 
immediately ;  he  ^en  folded  hims^  up  and  returned  to  \m  former 
state  of  iOTpor.  His  lethargy  became  so  decided,  that  ndtiier  kicks, 
nor  the  blows  of  a  stick,  haid  power  to  move  him  ;  indeed  he  gwve 
no  signs  of  life  but  by  breathii^,  oad  several  days  dapeed  beifbre 
the  animal  recoreied  fmn  his  inanimate  condition. 
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The  skin  of  the  boa  i»  «aily»  covered  on  tibe  bade  with  rouod 
spots  in  circles  of  various  ooters^  like  the  peacock  of  the  Mo- 
luccas i  the  ufider  part  <^the  b^  is  whitish. 

The  bite  of  the  boa  is  not  venomous ;  it  is  the  prodigious  strength 
alone  of  this  reptile  which  renders  it  so  formidable.  It  sometimes 
attacks  the  tiger^  and  even  becomes  the  conqueror  of  this  terrible 
enemy. 

There  are  also  great  quantities  of  crocodiles  and  sharks  in  the 
country^  and  the  water  abounds  with  delicate  fish,  and  shells  of 
the  greatest  beauty ;  these  shells  form  an  article  of  commerce  which 
•ccupies  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ceylon,  the  Lanka  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Taprobane  of  the 
Ancients,  is  separated  from  India  by  the  Strait  of  Manar ;  it  is  about 
a  hundred  leagues  long  and  fifty  broad.  The  air  is  in  general 
tolerably  healthy  on  the  coast,  and  less  oppressively  hot  than  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  Hindoostan  -,  but  in  the  interior,  the  im- 
mense fbrests  cover  it  with  dangerous  exhalations,  which  have  for  a 
long  time  formed  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  the  Europeans  -,  a  stranger  rarely  escapes  being  attacked  by  the 
lever  of  the  country,  which  the  colonists  call  the  jungle-fever. 
What  also  rencCers  a  residence  in  this  island  particularly  unheidthy, 
is  the  extreme  difference  which  exists  between  the  temperatiu-e  of 
tbe  day  and  the  night. 

The  soil  of  Ceylon  is  extremely  fertile  ;  it  produces  an  abundance 
of  rice,  excellent  fruits,  such  as  cocoas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  pre- 
cious spices,  such  as  ginger,  cardamomum,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
many  medicinal  drugs.  There  is  also  a  great  commerce  in  valuable 
woods  ',  amongst  others,  ebony,  satin-wood,  rose-wood,  and  aloes. 
The  island  possesses  mines  of  metal  and  precious  stones  -,  its  rubies, 
its  sapphires,  its  jonquilles,  its  topazes,  its  amethysts,  &c.,  are  held  in 
great  esteem.  The  stones  called  cats-eye  or  chatoyante,  are  more 
esteemed  and  finer  here  than  any  where  else.  There  are  some  of 
them  which  seU  even  in  the  country  for  a  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
These  fine  stones,  as  well  as  the  jewellery  made  by  the  Natives,  f((<rm 
articles  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  which  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  Moors. 

The  mineralogy  of  Ceylon  affords  beautiful  rock-crystal,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  make  spectacles.  Some  of  the  pieces  found  are  so 
large,  that  one  amongst  others  served  to  make  a  statue  of  Buddha, 
which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  great  temple  of  this  god  at 
Kandy. 

All  tbe  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the  Cinga- 
lese, the  Kandyens,  and  the  Malabars.  Hiese  last  are  only  the 
descendanta  of  a  cokmy  which  emigrated  about  f^  years  since  from 
the  ptninsuJa  of  India  \  they  have  aU  fixed  themselves  on  the 
Mr^iem  coast  of  die  ifilaad*    The  Ciagakse  iahahit  the  remahider 
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of  the  Qoosl,  imd  the  Kaiidy«ii0  the  i&tonor  of  the  couoirfi  The 
first  are  of  a  copper-colmir,  han(hiome»  and  well  made  i  the  vomea 
also  have  remarkable  .features.  The  secoodf  on  the  eootranr>  arQ 
black,  and  exceedingly  ill-looking.  DupUcitv  forms  the  basis  of 
their  character ;  they  are  never  to  be  depended  on ',  whilst  the  Cin- 
galese are  frank  and  open-hearted.  As  for  their  religion,  they  are 
almost  all  Buddhists )  there  are,  however,  amongst  the  inhabitanU 
of  the  coast,  a  great  many  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christians, 

The  nimiber  of  these  last  in  the  whole  islan(L  amounted  in  1801 
to  three  hundred  and  forUr  thousand;  that  ctf  the  Catholics  was 
much  greater.  The  rest  of^^the  population  devoted  to  the  faith  of 
Buddha,  amounts  to  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
souls. 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  castes,  and  are  tenacious  with 
regard  to  their  privilq^.  The  principal  of  these  castes  are  the 
military  caste,  tne  caste  of  Brahmins,  that  of  the  Fe$iiali8andSudratf 
The  last  two  are  again  subdivided  according  to  their  professions. 
The  women  of  the  first  two  castes  cover  their  bosoms,  »  distinctioD 
from  which  those  of  the  others  are  severely  interdicted. 

Ceylon  was  taken  fro^i  the  Dutch  in  1796.  When  I  was  tibm, 
the  English  were  still  only  masters  of  the  coast  ^  but  various  ia* 
irigues  amongst  the  Adigart  or  military  chiefs  of  the  country, 
greatly  fecilitated  to  them  the  completion  of  its  conquest.  Tbe 
^ing  of  Kandy  became  their  prisoner,  and  is  now  banished  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  Ceylon  is  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  English 
Government.  It  is  the  only  country  throughout  India  which  be- 
longs immediately  to  the  Crown  5  the  Company  have  neither  in^ 
terest  nor  authority  there,  in  the  smallest  degree. '  The  Governor, 
whose  power  is  venr  limited,  is  supported  by  the  King,  as  well  as 
a  numerous  body  of  civil  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  different 
branches  of  the  administration.  At  the  time  of  my  residence  ia 
the  island,  the  military  forces  were  composed  of  two  £un»eaa 
foments,  several  companies  of  European  artiUery,  a  corps  ot  ks> 
cars  or  sepoy  artillery,  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  a  regiment  ii  Mada* 
gascar  negroes,  about  two  thousand  men  strong}  and  lastly,  a 
company  of  dragoons,  half  Eiuropeans  and  half  sepoys. 

These  troops  are  always  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant  Genersl, 
who,  as  Governor,  unites  in  his  own  person  both  the  civil  and  mili* 
tary  administration  >  and  by  two  Miyor-Generals,  the  oldest  of 
whom  is  Vice-Governor,  and  the  other  resides  at  Trincomalee. 

The  sepoys  all  come  from  the  Coromandel  coast.  The  Govern* 
ment  do  not  recruit  amoi^  the  Natives,  as  they  generally  make 
had  soldiers* 

The  Kandyens  are  an  intelligent  and  industrious  race.  I  have 
seen  some  of  their  works  which  have  greatly  astonished  me)  amongst 
others  some  arahesks  on  wood,  made  with  the  moat  briOiairt 
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ookNired'  vamkhes*  and  tedlf  drvwa  with  vary  greaA  tas«e«  Tho 
manner  in  which  they  proeced  is  m  fbUow^  i  They  first  takegam^ 
lae  (whkh  is  found  in  the  itlaad  in  great  abundance)  and  beat  it 
witii  a  hammer  on  an  aiiTil,  until  it  attains  the  softness  of  a  paste. 
They  then  add  to  it  the  eolooring  materials  in  fine  po¥rderB.  After 
mixing  these  together^  and  beadng  them  for  a  considerable  time« 
they  <fi^kie  it  into  small  cakes  or  stidcs*  When  they  desire  to  me 
these  cakes,  they  mA%  them,  and,  with  palm  leaves,  apply  heated 
f^UQ  to  the  dn^wings*  This  compositiop  does  not  peel  off^  and  is 
capably  of  recdying  a  polish^  which  defies  the  ravages  of  time. 

If  our  European  artificers  knew  how  to  use  this  varnish^  it  might 
be  advantageously  used  for  the  pannels  of  carriages,  and  ooAnj 
other  articles. 

The  Cingalese  also  ftibricate  paper  by  a  process  whidi  is  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  $  it  is  of  a  very  beautiful  quality.  I  saw  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  George  Atkinson^  civil  engineer  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon,  sheets  of  pi4)er  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  before.  This  paper  very  much  resembles  that  made 
in  China,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
CJbines^  paper  from  that  made  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  sheets^ 
as  far  £^.  I  can  remember,  were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad^  and 
considerably  longer. 

•  Cey\oitt  possesses  treasures  still  unknown  to  the  Europeans^  who 
iiave  only  begun  to  explore  this  island  since  the  Englkh  became 
«nttie  masters  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  since  1814 :  it  has  opened 
a  vast  fiekl  to  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  the  geologist,  and  in* 
deed  to  all  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  The  country  isN  rich  in 
rare  and  carious  plants,  and  produces  amongst  others,  the  nepen^ 
ikes  dutiUatoria  of  LinnsBUS.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  armiulilk 
ia  equally  worthy  of  notice  ^  it  is  alitde  animal,  covered  with  scales, 
^idiich  fceds  on  white  ants,  and  is  perfectly  hannless.  Another 
equally' cunous  insect,  is  that  which  is  called  the  anifnated  leqf, 
a-apedes  of  winged  grasshopp^ :  it  is  thus  named  on  account  of  the 
exact  refeeaEbUdsce  of  its  wings  to  a  leaf.  Its  long  legs  do  not  at 
all  asast  it  in  jumping,  as  it  is  remarkably  slow  in  all  its  mover 
ments.  The  tcaro^^eta  sacer  of  the  Egyptians  is  found  here  in 
gi£^t  abundance.    This  miimal  is  of  a  dull  metal  colour. 

The  island  is  covered  with  iounense  and  impenetrable  forests, 
which  noay  be  considered  as  the  natural  defence  of  the  country  i 
they  are  kept  up  with  great  care  by  the  King  of  Kandy.  They  are 
peopl^ed  with  tigers,  elephants,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  reptiles  : 
It  ajso  server  as  a  retreat  and  secure  asylum  for  deer,  peacocks, 
pigeons,  and  an  innumerable  variety  of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful 
plumage. 

Some  of  the  natives  possess  the  art  of  charming  serpents,  in 
which  they  succeed  perfectly  by  the  adsistance  of  a  musical  instruT 
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ment^  by  no  means  disshiiilar  to  our  bagpipe.  '  I  was  «t  ■  firal  Tevy 
incredulous  as  to  what  was  related  to  me  con^eniiiig  tliese  serpent- 
charmers.  The  following  anecdote,  howester,  really  occurred  to  my- 
self. It  was  during  my  stay  at  Arippo ;  towards  the  mkMie  of  the 
day,  I  had  retired  to  my  hut,  when  I  perceived  a  cobra  de  capello 
near  me :  I  made  a  slight  noise,  upon  which  it  immediiMy  hid  it- 
self. I  beat  the  foliage  which  surrounded  my  hut,  in  the  hope*  of 
chasing  it  finom  its  hiding-place,  but  without  sneers.  I  was  anxious 
to  enter,  but  felt  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  prospect  -of  audi  n 
companion.  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  I  suddenly  reuiett- 
bered  the  boasted  skill  of  these  charmers,  and  eurkms  tu  be  myadf 
a  witness  of  their  address,  I  lost  no  time  In  sending  fur  one. 
The  man  came,  examined  the  spot,  and  was  not  long  in  di  scoveiiog 
the  serpent,  which  had  roEed  itself  up  amongst  the  leaves.  He  re- 
quested me  to  retire  a  few  paces,  then  suddenly  d^trting  on  the  rep^ 
tile,  seized  it  by  the  tail^  and  throwing  it  mi  the  grouDd^  cominenced 
playing  on  his  bagpipe.  The  serpent  gradiially  began  to  sliow  sign^ 
of  the  greatest  pleasure,  and,  by  degrees,  appeared  to  be  jjcrfectly 
intoxicated  by  the  force  of  the  charm ;  it  folded  and  unMded  its 
extraordinary  body,  aiid  lastly,  quietly  and  slowly  entered  a  basket 
which  was  presented  to  it  by  the  juggler.  1  imagined  that  I  might 
have  been  the  dupe  of  some  cheat,  which  had  escaped  my  notiee  ; 
the  Indian  perceived  my  suspicion  and  immediately  restored  the 
reptile  to  its  liberty,  at  the  same  time  presenting  it  with  a  ehicken 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  prey  was  jittaeked  and  de- 
stroyed in  a  trice, — ^ten  seconds  certainly  did  but  elapse  between  ita 
seizure  and  total  destruction.  Never  was  vengeance  more  pnimpt 
or  terrible.  The  juggler,  delighted  at  tiie  astonishment  which  1 
evinced,  was  determined  to  excite  it  to  the  greatest  }M>sj$ible  degree 
by  giving  me  another  proof  of  his  wonderful  hklll ;  be  enticed  the 
serpent  to  him,  and  offered  it  a  bit  of  red  cZoili  ;  then  forcibly  pn»^»- 
ing  down  its  head,  as  soon  as  he  had  seized  it^  suddenly  drew  .away 
the  cloA,  ai^  ^^  it  the  whole  of  the  cobras  teeth.  He  tfieri  be- 
gan playing  on  his  bagpipe  as  before,  intoxicated  the  serpent,  made 
it  dance  with  delight,  return  to  its  basket,  and  then  caftied  It  off 
with  him  in  trimnj^. 

The  costume  of  the  chiefs  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  partakes  of 
the  ancient  Cingalese  mode,  and  of  the  European  fiBishions  intro- 
duced by  the  Portuguese,  the  first  Europeans  who  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island. 

The  great  mark  of  distinction  among  the  inhabitants,  is  the 
parasol,. which  the  domestic  carries  behind  his  master,  to  shield 
him  from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun.  This  parasol  u  noade 
from  a  leaf  very  much  resembling  a  &n  in  shape,  which  grows  on  a 
species  of  palm-tree  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  tree  is 
the  corypha  umbraculifera  of  Linnaeus ;  its  stem  is  excessively  tall* 
and  remarkably  straight  i   it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  most 
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viokni  gusts  of  wipd.  This  tree  is  {leifectly  bare  of  leaves^  exoqpt 
at  its  Qxtreosie  sumaiit  i  they  are  roimd,  of  an  enormous  diameter^ 
and  capMe  of  sheltering  ten  or  twelve  persons  ^  on  being  dried 
they  beopQte  yellow  and  hard,  but ,  always ,  retain  their  flexibility. 
It  poroduces  a  flower,  which  only  appears  once,  and  not  until  the 
tree  has  attained  a  great  age.  This  flower  is  yellow ;  it  exhales  an 
extremely  powerful  odour^  and  affbrda  a  grain,  which  is,  however^ 
perfecUy  useless,  except  for  the  reproducticHi  of  its  species ;  it  is 
of  a  pyramidal  forip,  and  its  branches  diminish  in  length  as  they 
approach  the  top.  .  There  is  one.  of  these  trees  in  flower  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  of  my  encampment. 

The  leaf  of  another  palm-tree,  the  palmira,  is  used  as  paper. 
The  inhdikants  of  India  write  on  it  with  a  bodkin,  and  run  over 
the  characters  they  have  traced  with  black  oil,  which  renders  them 
as  legible  as  they  are  indelible.  These  leaves,  sewn  together,  form 
little  books,  from  which  the  ml,  which  is  expressly  mai^  very  odo^ 
rlf^Bl^DUS,  keeps  away  all  kinds  of  insects. 

The  priests  of  Buddha  are  chosen  from  amongst  the  higher 
classes ;  they  are  brought  up  in  the  two  temples  at  Kandy,  which 
serve  dien>  as  colleges  $  they  take  their  degrees  there,  and  their 
noviciate  lasts  six  yearsl  Their  dress  consists  of  a  yellow  robe. 
These  priests  are  bound  to  celibacy,  but  they  may  at  any  time  quit 
the  priesthood  and  marry  3  and  in  order  to  do  this,  as  Knox  says^ 
they  have  only  to  throw  off  their  yellow  habit,  consign  it  to  Uie 
r^ver,  wash  their  heads  and  bodies,  and  from  that  moment  they 
again  become  like  other  men.  They  then  let  their  hair  and  eye- 
prows  grow,  which  as  priests  they  are  not  permitted  to  wear.  The 
ministers  of  Buddha  seek  solitude,  and  inhabit  only  the  most  re« 
tilred  places ;  they  have  their  motives  for  this  :  less  restrained  by 
piibUc  opinion,  they  give  themselves  up  with  more  security  to  an 
unlimited  degree  of  licentiousness. 
„  Their  t^ple^  are  richly  endowed^,  particularly  those  of  Saffiregam^ 
and  Adam'^.Peak,  to  which  the  Natives  makefrequenf  pilgrimages. 
This  mountain  is  situated  at  about  twenty  leagues  from  Colonodbo; 
it  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
leagues  at  sea.  It  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  die  whole  island. 
Two  smaller  peaks  appefir  to  issue  from  this  rock,  and  when  at  a 
great  distance  the  three  points  seem  to  blend  in  one.  There  are 
several  points  of  view  horn  which,  considering  Adam's  Peak  as 
detached  from  the  smaller  rocks  which  surround  it,  it  appears  ready 
to  dart  forward  into  the  air.  The  eummit  of  the  principal  peak, 
which  rises  more  than  seven  thoasand  feet  above  the  l««el  oif  the 
sea,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  assistance  of  an  iron  chain  fieistened 
in  the  rock.  The  pagoda  built  there,  is  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion by  the  inhabitants,  who  believe  diat  they  recognise  in  it  the 
footstep  of  Buddha. 

The  Kandyens  of  the  province  of  Ouva  are  the  only  ones 
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ttmongst  all  these  islanders  who  possebs  Irravery ;  tBey  hare  ahteya 
fought  with  great  courage,  and  were  the  best  among  the  troops  of 
the  former  king  of  Kandy. 

The  English  attacked  this  prince  in  1809,  and  took  possessiott 
of  his  capitol,  but  the  vanquished  king  knew  his  country.  He  per- 
mitted the  new  masters  to  remain  in  tranquillity,  arid  intercepted 
their  communication  with  the  coast ;  sickness  followed^  and  pro- 
visions failed.  The  commander,  overwhelmed  by  the  miseries  which 
the  garrison  endured,  forgot  the  barbarity  with  which  these  finri6us 
enemies  had  so  often  treated  the  Dutch  and  capittdated ;  but  be 
had  no  sooner  laid  down  his  arms,  than  his  troop  was  attacked  with 
ttiry  and  massacred.  The  unfortunate  commander  escaped' the  car- 
nage with  two  of  his  officers,  who  were  kept  in  close  confinemetit 
AS  trophies.  These  unfortunate  men  made  several  effbrts  to  fly 
from  the  wretched  hie  which  awaited  them  ^  but  they  were  always 
retaken  and  tueated  more  severely  than  before,  and  at  length,  and 
after  a  seven  years'  captivity,  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  tiidr 
miseries. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are  very  superstitious,  and  it  is  aa 
ektremely  remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  door  of  all  the  temples  of 
Buddha,  there  is  a  smaller  pagoda  dedicated  to  the  deviL  The  first, 
a  beneficent  god,  does  harm  to  no  one  3  but  the  second  being  essen- 
tially malevolent,  it  is  necessary  to  flatter  and  soften  him  by  prayers. 
To  Buddha,  they  offer  fruits  and  vegetables  $  to  the  devil,  cockn 
and  chickens.  The  temples  of  the  latter  are  served  by  priests  who 
resemble  in  no  small  degree  the  god  of  whom  they  are  Uie  ministers  | 
stern,  cf^ricious,  and  exacting,  they  will  not  suffer  ^e  most  trifling 
offering  to  be  made  to  Buddha  without  receiving  thdr  share  of  it  | 
they,  moreover,  pique  themselves  greatly  on  their  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  readily  reveal  it  to  those  who  consult  them. 

When  they  are  applied  to  in  cases  of  illness,  they  first  begin  by 
invoking  the^inferioi  demons,  but  if  their  demands  are  not  granted, 
they  have  recourse  to  the  great  devil,  whom  they  use  every  endea- 
vour to  render  favourable  to  them,  by  offerings  of  dressed  meats, 
amongst  which  a  dish  of  red  cocks  forms  an  indispensable  part. 
They  convey  the  whole  into  the  most  savage  and  deserted  part  of 
some  solitary  forest.  They  collect  together  a  number  of  men  dis- 
guised as  devils }  their  legs  are  adorned  with  bells,  they  dance, 
sing,  and  make  all  sorts  of  grimaces,  the  object  of  all  which  is  to 
induce  the  evil  genius  to  come  and  partake  of  the  sacrifice  which  is 
prepared  for  him.  All  these  ceremonies  generally  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  sick  man,  whose  state  has  indnced  them. 

The  interior  of  these  forests  is  inhabited  by  the  Vedahs  ox  Bedahs, 
who  are  almost  savages,  and  live  by  the  chase,  and  preserve  what 
they  do  not  consume  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The  individuals  of  this 
tribe  do  not  .even  construct  huts,  but  live  entirely  in  the  open  air. 
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One  of  these  savages  was  taken  during  my  stay  at  Trincomalee ; 
his  only  arms  were  a  bow  and  arrows^  his  complexion  was  blacker 
than  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  generally,  llie  Governor  having 
caused  him  to  be  set  free«  he  fled  immediately,  and  gained  ^e 
forests  with  the  rapidity  of  a  stag. 

Elephants  are  ve^  numerous  at  Ceylon^  and  are  extremely  de« 
structive ;  and  it  often  becomes  neicessary^  in  order  to  chase  them 
away^  to  light  lar^  fires,  without  which  the  sown  fields  would  be 
overrun  by  them  and  the  harvest  by  that  means  entirely  lost  ^  one 
night  often  suffices  for  them  to  destroy  a  whole  district.  I  have 
seen  them  traversing  the  woods  in  troops  of  fifteen  or  twenty ;  they 
are  not  then  dangerous^  but  when  alone  they  become  furious.  The 
Government  is  often  d)liged  to  take  active  measures  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  animals.  A  very  curious  insect,  and  one  which 
is  peculiar  to  these  vast  forests,  is  a  spider^  which  is  called  by  the 
English  the  bird-catcher.  The  body  of  this  spider  is  about  the  size 
of  a  six-firanc  piece,  without  including  the  head,  of  which  the  dimen- 
sion is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  body  |  its  legs  are  shage^y 
and  very  strong,  and  the  two  front  ones  are  armed  with  claws,  like 
those  of  a  crab.  Its  colour  is  grey,  spotted  with  white  -,  its  bite,  when 
not  mortal,  makes  people  insensible.  I  was  one  day  reclining  in 
my  tent,  when  I  suddenly  perceived  one  of  these  horrible  animals 
near  me  -,  I  started  up,  armed  myself  with  a  plate,  seized  the  in- 
sect, and  put  it  in  a  jug  of  water,  carefully  securing  it  at  the  top. 
I  kept  it  in  this  state  ror  six  weeks ;  the  animal  lived,  but  dimi- 
nished considerably  Id  size. 

Our  stay  at  Trincomalee  bad  been  already  prolonged  for  some 
weeks,  when  at  length,  in  the  month  of  January,  Colonel  Wellesley 
arrived  at  Madras,  and  took  the  command  of  our  expedition.  There 
were  certainly  other  officers  who  had  higher  claims  to  this  mark  of 
confidence  3  but  the  Colonel  was  brother  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  had  been  appointed  by  him  to  the  command. 

We  had  always  believed  ourselves  destined  to  serve  against  Ba- 
tavia,  and  hourly  expected  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Renier  and  his  fleet, 
who,  we  understood,  was  to  operate  conjointly  with  us  5  but  this 
fleet  did  not  arrive,  and  we  only  received  a  smafl  reinforcement 
from  Madras.  We  got  under  sail,  therefore,  on  the  6th  of  February, 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  exterior  bay. 

This  bay  is  only  secure  in  the  fine  season,  that  is  to  say,  from 
April  to  Decemba* ;  we  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  quit  it, 
and,  profiting  by  a  favourable  wind,  to  set  sail  5  we  anchored  the 
following  evening  in  the  bay  of  Fciat  de  Galle« 
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Bishop  Hbbeb  to  his  Wife. 

'  rrhe  following^  beautiful  lines,  written  by  tke  late  Bishoj)  Heber,  were 
adoressed  to  Ms  wife  whilst  he  was  miking  an  Episcopal  visit  to  Ids  im- 
mense diocese  in  the  East  Indies.  To  our  minds,  tiiis  little  mece  i^  in- 
ferior to  none  of  the  Bishbp's  works,  not  even  to  Us  Pfedestiae  J 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  loye  I 

How  fast  would  evening  fail 
In  green  Ben^a's  palmy  grove, 

Listening  the  nightingale ! 

If  thou,  my  love !  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gaily  would  our  pinnace  glide 

0*er  Gunga's  mimic  sea ! 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  grey 

-  When,  on  our  deck  reoined. 
In  carel^  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 

And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga*8  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp*8  pale  bcam^ 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try^ 

The  lingering  noon  to  cheer^ 
But  miss  thy  kmd  approvii^  eye. 

Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee,  /. 

I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  &r# 
Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 

.   Then  on !  then  on !  where  duty  leads> 
My  course  be  onward  still, 
0*er  broad  Hindostan*s  sultiy  meads, 
0*er  bleak  AbncMrah^s  hllL 

That  course,  nor  Delhi*s  kingly  gates, 
,     Nor  wild  Malwah  detain. 
For  sweet  the  l^ss  us  both  awaits. 
By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright  they  say. 

Across  the  dark  bhie  sea. 
But  ne*er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 
As  then  shall  meet  in  thee ! 
Cheltenham  Chronicle. 
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DocTBiNB  OF  Summary  Commitmbnt  for  Constructitb  Con- 
TEMPTS  OF  Parliament^  and  of  Courts  of  Justice. 

No.  V, 

.  In  IblQ,  (February  1,)  Mr.  Yorke  gave  notice  that  when  the  in- 
quiry into  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt  should  be  gone  into,  he 
would  enforce  the  standing  order  for  excluding  strangers  from  the 
House,  which  he  accord^gly  carried  into  effect  on  the  next  day. 
This  occasioned  a  motion  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  a  committee  of 
privileges  to  take  the  standing  order  into  consideration,  his  purpose 
in  which  he  affirmed  to  be,  not  to  rescind  the  order,  but  to  have  it 
ascertained  whether  any  or  what  modification  of  it  was  necessary. 
In  the  debate  which  ensued,  Mr.  Wyndham  said  :  '  What  was  the 
value  to  their  constituents  of  knowing  what  was  passing  in  that 
House  ?  Supposing  they  should  never  know,  it  was  only  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  representative  government  and  a  democracy.  Till 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  was  not  only  not  prac- 
tised as  now,  but  it  was  not  permitted  to  publish  the  debates  of 
that  House.  Were  it  (the  admission  of  strangers)  a  privilege, 
we  should  come  into  a  state  of  democracy, — a  state  like  that  of 
Athens.'  He  did  not  wish  to  establish  such  a  power  in  the  press  as 
to  contest  Parliament.  He  also  accused  the  conductors  of  the  press, 
generally,  of  venality  and  corruption. 

Mr.  Sheridan*s  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  166  to  80. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  debating  society,  under  the  name  of  the 
British  Forum,  the  president  of  which  was  John  Gale  Jones  ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  February  the  following  advertisement  was  posted  on  the 
walls : 

*  Wyndham  and  Yorke.— British  Forum,  33,  Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden,  Monday,  February  19,  1810. — Question :  "Which 
was  the  greatest  outrage  upon  the  public  feeling,  Mr.  Yorke's  en- 
forcement of  the  standing  order,  to  exclude  strangers  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Wyndham*s  recent  attack  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  ?'* 

*  Last  Monday,  after  an  interesting  discussion,  it  was  unanimously 
decided,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  standing  order,  by  shutting  out 
strangers  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  to  be 
censured  as  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  tending  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and 
to  render  their  representatives  objects  of  jealous  suspicion.' 

Mr.  Yorke  took  the  lead  in  resenting  this  '  gross  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  ;*  and  on  his  motion,  which  passed  unani- 
mously, February  21,  Jones  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

March  12. — Sir  Francis  Burdett  grounded  a  motion  for  the  dis« 
charge  of  Jones,  on  a  train  of  argument  denying  the  right  of  the 
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House  to  imprison  for  libel,  which  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
]153  to  14.  This  argument  Sir  Francis  inserted  in  Cobbett*s  '  Poli- 
tical Register  *  of  the  24th  of  March,  preceded  by  a  letter  from  him- 
self to  his  constituents.  This  publication  was  brought  before  the 
House  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Lethbridge,  and,  after  long  de- 
bates, on  the  28th  of  March  and  5th  of  April,  Sir  Francis  was  com- 
mitt^  to  the  Tower.  The  votes  were  upon  Mr.  Lethbridge's  mo- 
tion affirming  the  breach  of  privilege. 

For  Lord  Folkestone's  amendment  (to  proceed  to  the  order  of  Uie 
day),  80;  against  it,  271 5  majority,  191. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Bx>bert  Salisbury,  that  Sir  Francis  Bor- 
dett  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  |  for  Mr*  Adam's  amend* 
ment  (that  the  Baronet  should  be  reprimanded  in  his  plAce),  153 1 
for  the  original  motion,  189 ;  majority,  37* 

The  Speaker  signed  the  warrants  of  commitment,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Seijeant-atHirms,  April  6  j  but  owing  to  doubts  respect- 
ing the  legality  of  forcing  an  entrance  into  Sir  Francis's  house,  be 
was  not  arrested  till  the  9th,  when  be  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower, 
attended  by  an  escort  of  police-officers,  and  a  detadhment  of  cavalry 
and  infantry.  On  its  return,  the  escort  was  attacked  by  a  mob  in 
Kastcheap,  with  stones  and  brick-bats,  which  Ihey  bore  for  some 
time  with  great  patience  j  but  the  annoyance  beeominff  more  serious, 
some  shots  were  fired,  by  which  some  persons  were  kSled,  and  many 
wounded.  On  two  preceding  evenings  the  mob  assembled  round  the 
house  of  Sir  Francis,  in  Piccadilly,  and  committed  omny  outniges 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  streets,  which  rendered  the  aid  of  die 
military  necessary  to  disperse  them. 

A  letter  sent  by  Sir  Francis  to  the  Speaker,  after  his  receipt  of 
the  warrant,  became  a  topic  of  debate  on  April  10th,  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  treated ;  bnt  a  resolution  was  at 
length  unanimQUsly  passed, '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Houses 
that  the  said  letter  is  a  high  and  flagrant  breach  of  the  privily  «f 
the  House  5  but  it  appearing  from  the  report  of  the  Seijdaii^<«fr» 
arms,  that  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  for  the  commitment  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  to  the  Tower  had  been  executed,  this  House  will 
not  at  this  time  proceed  further  on  the  said  letter.'  Sir  Francis  in- 
curred a  great  and  most  useless  expense  in  bringing  actions  at  law 
a^inst  Mr.  Abbot,  the  Speaker,  for  issuing  his  warrant,  against 
Mr.  Colman,  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  for  executing  it,  and  against 
Lord  Moira,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower,  for  keeping  him  in  cus- 
tody. The  wonder  is  how  any  lawyers  could  lead  him  to  suppose 
there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  success  in  arguing  points  which  had 
been  so  often  decided,  and  in  maintaining  pretensions  against  which 
there  was  so  full  a  stream  of  precedents. 

In  the  debates  that  took  place  on  the  above  proceedings,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  speeches  were  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 
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On  ^e  irst  day's  debate,  he  adranced  principles  which  stniok  at 
the  toot  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  hnprison 
for  libeL  On  die  second  day  he  directly  denied  the  moral  and  con«* 
stitntional  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  such  a  Juris- 
diction ;  and  in  maintaining  those  sbund  and  incontrovertible  opi-^ 
nions,  he  stood  aUme  among  his  professional  brethren !  March  28^ 
he  said  :  'Though  we  may  be  obliged  to  sit  here  as  judges  on  the 
present  occasion,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  judges  in  our  own 
cause.  In  such  a  situation  it  is  more  peculiarly  necessary  for  us  to 
see  that  nothing  personal,  nothing  vindictive,  nothing  of  prejudice 
or  passion,  be  allowed  to  mingle  itself  with  our  deliberations.  In« 
stead  of  anxiously  catching  at  every  supposed  or  apparent  violation 
of  our  privileges,  it  would  better  become  our  character  as  a  House 
of  Commons,  to  protect  them  with  temper  and  moderation,  and 
without  overstepping  the  liberal  and  substantial  rules  of  justice.* 

It  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  Sir  Samuel's  real  views, 
as  they  were  afterwards  developed,  to  have  said  at  once, '  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  judges  should  allow  nothing  personal,  nothing  vindic« 
tive,  nothing  of  pr^udice  or  passion  to  mingle  itself  with  their  de* 
liberations.  But  it  is  impossible,  and  the  impossibility  is  recognis^ 
in  the  fundamental  constitution  and  whole  frame  of  our  judicial 
policy,  civil  and  criminal,  that  judges  in  their  own  came  can  attain 
to  such  a  de^ee  of  equanimity,  impartiality  and  purity.  There-* 
fore  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  imjust  and  unconstitutional 
that  we  should  ever  presume  to  make  ourselves  judges  in  our  own 
pause.*  He  also  said, '  If  I  am  corapeUed  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
question  this  night,  I  must,  on  every  principle  of  law  and  justice  as 
recognised  by  the  courts  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  say,  that 
the  publication  in  question  is  not  a  libel ;  because  so  long  as  there 
exists  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  I  must  of  necessity  incline  to  the  sido 
pf  innocence.' 

In  the  adjourned  debate,  April  5,  Sir  Samuel  said :  '  Upon  the 
original  question, — ^namely,  the  power  of  this  House  to  commit  for 
libeb  reflecting  upon  its  proceedings, — I  will  candidly  state  the 
doubts  which  I  entertain  of  the  legaSty  of  its  exercise.  Perhaps  it 
n[my  be  a  more  appropriate  expression  to  say,  that  I  doubt  of  its  jus* 
tifiableness, — ^the  term  illegal  not  being  properly  applicable  to  a  body, 
which  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  superior  jurisdiction.  What- 
ever, therefore,  are  its  acts — ^in  whatever  way  it  may  interpret  its 
privileges,— even  though  it  proceed  in  error,  that  error  can  alont 
be  remedied  in  this  House.  The  very  extent  of  such  a  power  should, 
of  itself,  advise  the  most  scrupulous  forbearance  in  carrying  into 
practice  privileges  not  only  unnecessary,  but  dependent  upon  very 
dubious  grounds  for  support.  With  respect  to  the  right  of  com* 
mittiug  for  a  libel,  therefore,  it  would  ill  become  me,  knowing  that 
the  House  has  so  lately  decided  differently,  to  give  my  opinion 
without  some  diffidence.    Had  not  that  case  been  so  proniiicnll  j 
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before  mt,  I  would  not  limit  my  expreflsioos  to  the  term  doubt^  but 
should  at  once  say,  that  I  cousider  the  commilmeDt  for  a  libd.  rcK 
fleeting  upon  the  past  proceedings  of  this  House,  to  be  unjustifiable* 
Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  recollecting  thai  there  is  at  .pre»i 
sent  a  person  sufEiering  under  the  exercise  of  this  disputed  ligfatt 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  review  the  merits  of  that  indi,vidnal*s  ease^ . 

*  The  warrant  under  which  Mr.  Jones  wM  committed,  sets  forth 
two  oflFences :  first,  a  scandalous  and  libellous  attack  upon  the  eon^J 
duct  and  character  of  this  House;  and,  secondly,  a  sitoiliBir  ofifenee 
against  the  character  and  conduct  of  some  particular  Membcsr^ 
With  respect  to  the  first  head  of  offcQce^  although  I  have-lfMlked 
with  the  most  inquisitive  attention  into  the  pub&ation  foir  wbick 
Mr.  Jones  was  conunitted,  I  must  contend,  thai  there  is  not  a  sisiglt* 
expression  in  that  paper  reflecting  upon  the  conduet  and  chfuttttter 
of  this  House. 

'  Indeed,  from  every  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  cjueslioii,  i 
cannot  restrict  myself  to  saying,  that  I  merely  doubt ;  but  musi 
avow  that  I  entertain  very  strong  doubts  of  the  powd*  <^  HoSk 
House  to  commit  for  libels  affecting  its  past  probeedin^.  AS 
the  same  time,  I  fully  admit,  that  such  a  r^t  is  possessed  by  f^ 
in  order  to  punish  all  breaches  of  privO^e  which  go  to*obstrU6takiy  6f 
its  Members  hi  the  performance  of  their  many  sacred  and  hnp6rtitlit 
duties.  But  such  obstructions  must  not  operate  in  an  indirect  V^, 
they  must  at  once  tend  to  produce  that  with  which  they  are  chte-ged.' 
There  are  numerous  cases  where  the  authority  of  the  Hmtte  "^vSidd 
be  altogether  debarred,  unless  it  had  the  power  to  prevent  Hie^  dl^ 
rect  impediments  to  the  exercise  of  its  dudes.  Scu^  are  the  rtUbsM 
of  witnesses  to  attend,  or  to  answer  interrogatories  *,  such  an^  Ul 
attempts  to  intimidate  Members  in  the  votes  they  sbidl  ^Ve.  Vti^ 
less  the  House  had,  in  such  cases,  the  pow^  of  piy!»ceemng  by  ihi^ 
sununary  way  of  commitment,  there  would  be  an  end  6f  Its  ftrinM 
tions — there  could  be  no  unbiassed  decision  by  its  M«mberbi 

*  Bat  the  power  of  commitment  for  censuring  i^  fax  ^^MIA,  in 
its  nature  and  consequences.  It  is  in  contramctioti  lo  the*ttfi6M 
sacred  and  important  principles  of  positive  law.  It  confoiMft  itf 
the  same  tribunal  the  discordant  characters  of  party,  aiccti^i^,  abd 
judge.  It  deprives  the  accused  of  that  which  etf^ry  legal  jii^ 
risdiction  secures  to  him, — the  power  x£  being  heard  te  hfs  oWn 
defence!  It  goes  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of  the  «ecuscd  in 
his  absence,  and  without  sufficing  him  to  slate  his  omta  ooo\ 
stmcUon  of  the  obnoxious  publication !  And  whsi,  ia  the*  wmauk 
time,  is  the  conduct  of  his  judges?  Theyare^'in  aU  probdbility^ 
engaged  in  putting  some  ag^^ravated  interpieMion  upotf  his  neaa* 
ing!  He  who  must  best  know  what  was  intended, is. refused  lobe 
heard,  while  those,  who  are^  ignorant.  aUke  of  his  jbo(t»ves  aod  hk 
meaning,  are  allowed  to  substitute  Uieir  oim  stratned,  and  y 
partMdy  constTUOtion.    Is  there^  I  wiM  ask»  one  JiM%ein!lbe  < 
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bei'vw' whd  wcmld  deny  to  any  individual  thus  situated,  the  right 
of' being  heard  hi  his  own  defence;  or^  in  the  denial  of  such 
a  light,  imuld  renture  to  adopt  his  own  arbitrary  conslniction 
oft^e  conduct  of  the  accused?  Let  the  House  pause,  and  re- 
fLb6t  upon  the  course  it  is  now  pursuing !  Let  it  recollect,  that  it 
is  probfei^tDg  agaifist  the  Hon.  Baronet,  without  having  examined 
ajsingle  witoeae, — without  the  power  of  exaniining  upon  oath,  as 
ju^pea  of  the  law  and  of  the  fact^  and  without  that  power  of  appeal 
beia^  allowed^  which  the  accused  in  all  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice 
posaeas.'- 

■  '  In'reveitibg,  however,  to  the  question  more  immediately  before 
Ae  House,^--namely,  to  the  paper  complained  of, — I  am  bound  to 
dk^hure,  that  1  think  its  author  right  in  his  main  proposition ;  and 
holding' that  opinion^  however  intemperate  he  may  possibly  have 
been  in  some  of  his  expressions^  I  cannot  agree  that  he  is  at  all  de- 
serving of  censure.  There  are,  indeed,  some  passages  in  the 
iPuJ^ication^  which  I  do  not  well  understand>  but  I  cannot  go 
tb^i  length  of  a  noble  Lord  (Binning)  in  believing  that  they 
99ust  therefore  mean  evil.  The  warmth  which  runs  through  the 
papjer  is  no  proof  of  its  being  written  in  contempt  of  the  House. 
Un.tbe  contisary^  I  conceive,  that  a  certain  vehemence  in  the  expres- 
aion  of  an  opinion  is  rather  a  proof  of  its  sincerity,  and  of  the  im- 
pfMrt^mce  which  its  author  attaches  to  it.  The  Hon.  Baronet  believes 
that  an  injustice  has  been  committed  by  the  imprisonment  of  a 
9p;ili«)i  subJQot.  Can  it  be  expected  that  he  should  speak  of  such 
an.aqt.witU  perfect  calmness  and  imconcern?  Is  this  the  general 
practice  of  mankind  on  su^h  occasions  ?  There  is  a  case  which,  if 
i|l|,ha4  b^en  that  of  an  individual,  might  be  cited  in  way  of  ar^K- 
VkP^tum.ad  hominem.  In  the  case  of  the  Aylesbury  Election^  the 
I|ou$e  of  Commons  held  much  more  violent  language  against  the 
Hpu^of  Lords  than  what  is  now  complained  of^  in  the  publication 
of  the  Hon.  Baronet.* 

..  J^il  ![l€.-^When  Mr.  Gale  Jones  had  been  nearly  two  months  in 
pr^pn»  8ir  Samuel  Romilly  urged  the  House  to  for^o  the  barbarous 
^^U^  of  i:equiring  a  petition  0rom  their  prisoners,  acknowledging 
Ihe  justice  of  t)a^  punishment,  and .  expressing  contrition  for  the 
ofeuRe;  and  moved,  that  John  Gale  Jones  be  brought  to  the  bar  to- 
ipprxaw>  and  then  discharged.     He  said : 

'  No  oae  will  affoet  to  say,  that  the  pubbcation  for  which  Mr. 
Jones  was  originally  committed  does  not  constitute  an  offence  of 
greater  magnitude,  than  his  subsequent  neglect  to  comply  with  a 
formality  of  the  House  ^  and  yet,  whilst  a  confinement  of  three 
weeks  is  deemed  svfllcfient  for  the  former,  nothing  less  than  un- 
prisomnent  until  the  end  of  the  Session  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
aEtonement  for  the  hitter !  And  for  what  is  he  to  undergo  this  long 
prtviMion  of  liberty?  For  an  adherence  to  what  he  deems  the 
ttnth.    For  myself  I  can  truly  say,  that  was  I  in  the  situatkm 
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of  Mr.  Jones/ 1  would  suffer  any  extremity^ — hi^y  as  I  iiriie  it, 
I  would  sacrifice  even  my  liberty,  rather  than  consent  to  purchase 
it  by  a  pitiful  recantation  of  my  real  seatiaaents.  Allowing  that  Mr* 
Jones  entertains  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege,-^^iat  he  has  been  biassed  by  any  of  th^se  motiveSj 
which,  after  all,  have  no  small  influence  in  the  daeisiois  of  the  wisest 
among  men, — an  undue  respect  for  the  authority  of  others,--^  long 
habit  of  cherishing  particular  feelings,  or  of  beholding  oerialtt  objects 
in  a  dim  and  contracted  point  of  view  ^  allowing  that  he  hms  mis^ 
used  the  lights  given  him, — that  he  has  misunderstood  precedentSi 
or  mistaken  principles, — ^is  there  no  provision  against  1^  error  ?^*- 
is  there  no  remedy  in  the  State-herbal  for  his  msdady,  but  indefinite 
imprisonment  ?  Is  this  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  difference  of 
opinion,  and  for  not  acknowledging  as  true,  what,  in  his  consdence, 
perhaps,  he  believes  to  he  false  ?  And  finally,  is  the  sufferer  to  be 
released,  not  by  the  justice  or  humanity  of  this  House^  but  by  its 
want  of  power  ? 

'  Such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  many  would  counsel  us 
to  pursue.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  either  its 
object  or  advantage.  What  is  the  credit,  what  is  the  honour  which 
can  possibly  result  to  this  House  from  its  triumph  over  Mr.  Jones  ) 
— fi-om  the  exacted  homage  or  further  punishment  of  an  humbk 
individual,  who  obtains  his  livelihood  by  presiding  at  a  debating  so- 
ciety?' 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Bankes, 
Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  insisted  that 
Mr.  Jones's  obstinate  adherence  to  his  erroneous  opinions  should  be 
punished  as  severely  as  the  power  of  the  House  would  permit.  Such 
is  'criminal  equity  ! '  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  160 
to  112. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Giddy,  (May  11»)  that  the  Speaker  and 
Serjeant  be  permitted  to  appear  and  plead  to  the  actions  brought 
against  them  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Wyndham  said  (it  was  his 
last  speech  in  Parliament)  :  '  It  ajvpears  to  me,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  absurd  in  the  existence  somewhere  of  a  power  that  is  not 
subject  to  control — a  power  which,  in  fact,  is  found  in  all  nations, 
and  under  all  governments.  If  such  a  power  may  exist  somewhere, 
then  I  would  ask,  where,  in  the  British  Constitution,  can  it  so 
safely  and  properly  reside  as  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?'  An  ar- 
bitrary uncontrollable  power  in  the  House  c^  Commons  !  Can  the 
House  of  Commons  imprison  for  ten  months  ?  Can  it  fine  ten 
shillings  ?  Did  it  dare  to  attempt  against  the  lawyers  who  [beaded 
for  Sir  F.  Burdett,  the  enormities  whidi  it  jj^eaotised  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fagg,  and  of  the  Ayiesbury  m«a  \ 

In  1819,  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  found  Gilbert  M'Leod, 
editor  and  printer  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  called  *  The  Sfnrit  of 
the  Unkm/  guilty  of  '  agross  iocBgnity  oieied  to  this  High  Covi 
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in  his  commentary  on  the  proceedings  which  took  place  before  this 
Court  at  passing  sentence  of  fugitation  against  Kinloch  of  Kinloch/ 
and  sentenced  him  to  four  months*  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of 
Glasgow.  For  a  remark  on  the  proceedings  at  the  subequent  trial 
of  this  M'Leod,  in  February  1890,  Mr.  Wation^  editor  of  '  The 
Edinburgh  Correspondent/  was  admonished  and  fined  5Z.  f  and 
Altfxander  Murray,  a  compositor  in  his  office,  who  had  written  the 
article  cgmplidned  o^  was  imprisoned  one  month.  On  this  occa« 
sion.  Lord  PitmiUy  '  rejoiced  in  the  advantage  which  this  country 
possessed  over  our  sister  country.  There  we  may  every  day  see 
the  newspapers  filled  with  accounts  of  examinations  and  other  pre- 
liminary proceedings.  This  cannot,  at  least  ought  not,  to  take 
place  here.  It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  nothing  can 
be  published  respecting  any  pending  trial  |  and  that  this  Court  will 
punish  any  person  whatsoever  who  shall  publish  any  account  or 
statement  of  supposed  crimes  or  intended  charges,  for  both  Judges 
and  Jury  ought  to  come  into  Court  with  their  minds  free  and  un<« 
contaminated,  knowing  nothing  but  what  appears  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  in  their  presence.  The  law  of  Scotland  accordingly 
was  so  tender  of  any  thing  like  pre-occupation,  that  all  precogni- 
tions and  examinations  previous  to  trial  were  taken  with  that 
prwaof  which  could  not  be  injurious  to  the  parties,  or  produce  any 
preposs^sion.*  Now,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  andindefinite 
powers  of  a  Lord  Advocate,  as  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Borthwick^ 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  June  95, 1899  }  that  a 
trial  is  considered  to  be  '  pending*  from  the  first  commitment  to  th^ 
conviction,  or  discharge  without  trial,  or  after  acquittal  of  the 
accused  person ;  and  that  the  evidence  given  by  a  witness  on  pre- 
cognition, cannot  be  contrasted  with  that  which  he  gives  on  the 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  prevarication  or  perjury,  we  shall 
the  better  understand  the  grounds  of  Lord  Pitmiliy's  rejoicing,  and 
the  merits  of  Scotch  compared  with  English  judicature  and  practical 
freedom  of  the  press. 


Thb  Missionvb. 

As  pressing  onward  throoffh  life's  chequered  scene, 
I  mark  with  anxious  eye  tot  forms  around — 
Flowers  of  the  earth  that  swiftlv  strew  the  grouid 
Whence  late  they  sprung  ,-^4he  shadeof  what  hath  been 
Moves  darkly  by  me,  «Md,  with  finger  lean, 
Points  to  the  coming  hours,  while  Uie  low  sound 
Of  distant  sorrows  nrom  life's  closing  bound 
Pierces  tha  air.    On  my  sure  faith  1  lean. 
Trusting  that  it  is  other  than  I  see ; 
That  human  weakness  judgeth  not  aright. 
And  what  to  us  seems  chance  and  destiny. 
In  the  omniscient  scheme  is  order  bright 
Oh,  rather  questkm  man's  vain  OTring  senss 
Than  his  Creator's  vise  biasfolrsii  I 
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Influenced  bj  a  strong  piLS&ton  for  travelUng'^  M*  PadiKi  hud 
already  made  several  journeys  through  Egypt,  wbtfn^  ou  a  ^uddrn^ 
the  thought  of  the  unsuccessful  researches  in  that  cjuartjei  of  Africa, 
where  the  unfortunate  Cyrene  lay  overthrown,  and  abiost^  annihi- 
lated, led  him  to  conceive  the  project  of  penetraling  iuto  tb^  Jjibyai) 
Pentapolis,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated  eidier  by  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  already  cnconntered  in  1820,  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  General  Minutoli,  or  by  the  accounts  which  were  given 
of  the  chariacter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Libya, 

M.  Pacho  left  Alexandria  on  the  dd  of  November^  IS^  OCHV*:  i 
fining  himself  to  the  costume  which  he  had  already  worn  in  4hf»».i 
desert,  and  availing  himself  of  the  knowledge  whiph  be  ha4  m:* 
quired  of  the  manners  and  language  of  its  inhabitants.     M.  Pachp 
took  with  him  a  young  European,  M.  Muller,  with  wboni  he  nad 
before  travelled,  two  guides  to  point  out  the  bearing 'of  'the  seii- . 
cost,  the  weUs,  and  the  monuments,  and  some  few  servants  ;  in  aU, 
they  amounted  to  nine  persona.    Twelve  camete  and  foMir  'Ilh>ltt6- 
daries  completed  their  caravan,  which  had  to  cross,  n€^'t»Uyll9t 
and  almost  scorching  deserts^  but  also  territories  occupied'  ^  MS? " 
viduals  of  a  disposition  more  or  less  hostile,    in  fcet,  ihle!jifc'd<fiiiir6f" 
are  overrun  by  miserable  fakirs,  united  under  the  vmn  pvttfcsi  df 
a   pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  by  means    of .  which  they  oUain  fiaad.:'* 
and  shelter  in  the  tents  of  the  religious  Musulnwuis. .   Miirthiigli 
without  order,  they  accost  all  those  whom  they  meet^  deaqfiafl  thtm^  A 
and  often  even  wound  them  with  the  knives  with  whioU  tbej^^vaat^ 
provided,  and  which  they  keep  conteukd  under   their  j^anuLiiis. 

In  the  same  degree  as  the  Welled  .\li,  who  corupose  the  first  Amb 
tribe  which  is  met  after  leaving  Egypt,  are  simple,  mild  and  pacific^ 
so  are  the  other  tribes  who  adjoin  them  on  the  westj  those  of  the 
Harabi,  intolerant.  The  Harabis  occupy  Cyrenaica,  and  all  tlyii; , 
part  of  Marmorica  which  extends  to  the  ^Yest  of  CatabathmM 
Magnus,  and  the  Akabah  El-Kebir-cl -Solum.  It  was  at  tlic  ex- 
treme of  tbeir  territory,  that  all  the  plans  of  General  ^limitoli 
failed  j  they  thought  him  to  be  a  spy  of  the  Pasha  of  Egj  pt,  or  a 
Christian,  unworthy  of  their  favour.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
anxiety  of  M.  Pacho,  on  his  arrival  among  these  people,  must  ha^vf 
been  great.  But  after  a  great  many  conferencesj  the  slmpUdly  of 
his  costume,  his  being  alone,  his  confidence  and  hh  firmness,  ob- 
tained from  these  ferocious  men  thai  which  an  e^ort  and  gl^ii^ 

^ ,  .A.  ,.   ,  r  < 

*  Narrative  of  Travels  iu  Marmorica,  C^enalcap  and,  th^jQyutt  ^ 
Audjelahand  ofMorahdeb,  accompanied  with ^^eofprtpbicalaad  top(»a*  • 

Eliical  maps  and  plates,  representing  the  monuments  ojf  these  coonlriiH: 
y  M.  J.  ft.  Pacho.— /W«  the  French  GMe. 
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tides  wai  not  able  to  obtain.  He  traversed  TAkabab^  and  explored, 
not  without  frequent  danger,  all  the  Lybian  Pentapolis.  He  was 
able  to  lay  down  a  detailed  mop,  and  drew  a  topographical  plan  of 
Cyrene  and  its  environs,  taking  drawings  of  the  monumentSj  and 
odpftng^iBScciptioiis  found  on  th^. 

Tlife  ttiecc^fulitaveller  has  collected  sufficient  materials  to  form 
two  quarto  voAimes,  and  td  publish  one  hundred  engraved  plates, 
wbieb  liavie  sfl  a  genuine  interest,  whether  with  regard  to  art,  to 
hiMoTf,  bfto  the  natural  sciences. 

A'  8crvpui9us  observer,  M.  Pacho  seems  to  have  executed  his 
task  with  the  most  perfect  fidelity.  If  we  suffer  a  regret  to  escape 
us,  it  is  to  see  that  an  accident  has  deprived  him  of  the  only  baro- 
meter which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  that  consequently  he  was 
only  enab(6d  to  calculate  by  estimations,  for  which  his  knowledge  in 
botany  affbrded  him  great  assistance,  all  the  elevated  tracks  which 
he  met  with,  especially  those  to  the  west  of  Catabathmus  Magnus. 

In  this  first  part  of  his  relation,  which  M.  Pacho  is  about  to  publish^ 
he  gives  (m  introduction  to  the  history  of  Cyrenaica,  and  a  complete 
description  of  Marmorica. 

T)iM9.)yfi^)iioal  introduction  is  £iill  of  interest,  and  announces  nu- 
js^WV^.  n^^earjehes  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  knowuv  With 
regj|«4  tA  the,  plates,  six  of  them  give  a  descriptioa  of  ManEnorica» 
aii4^bft.<ot)iei;  four  cehite  to  Cyrenaica. 

it  if  known  ikunt  all  that  side  of  Africa  which  faces  the  IVfcditer- 
iotitai,  wiii  for  a  lot^  time  ranked  under  two  denominations : 
wliilBi  Carthage  velgnra  over  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand 
leagnts',  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  great  Syrtis,  the  small 
8tal»of  Cyfiene  bdonged  to  Egypt,  a  kingdom  which  the  ancients 
plaefti/nat  in  AfKca  but  in  Asia. 

'Tils' region ,*  says  3ll,  Pacho,  ^  comprehcndi?d between  the  moim- 
tains  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  furois  an  immense 
dry  ^liSii,  a  horrible  abode,  which  will  remain  unknown  tg  in  en,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  furgottcn  by  nature^  if,  among  the  conti- 
nual undulations  from  the  naked  rocks »  and  the  ;^andy  pldlns,  you 
do  hot  encounter  small  fertile  vHlages,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
found  updn  the  earth,  like  islanders  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Bat  if 
yota'go  towards  the  south  part,  on  tht'  side  where  it  forms  a  liirge 
promontotVj  you  find,  by  a  sort  «f  miracle,  thes«  dreary  dctierts 
tinged  oil  at  once  into  wocniy  mountains,  into  cheerful  aieadowsj 
yoti  1^  fountains  springing  into  laige  sheets  of  water  from  the 
mo^y  rocks,  separated  into  rivulets  among  the  plains^  and  fiilling 
in  Cascad^^^  among^  the  ravines,  I'o  conclude  this  contrast,  you  see 
the  breeze  from  the  sea  playing  aniyng  the  foliage  of  the  forests, 
where  it  gKdes  gently  over  ^e  mossy  flowers,  which  are  protected  by 
the  bills  covered  with  foliage^  against  the  devpstating  winds  of  tbq 
desert.* 

Orieni^l  Hendd  fV/.  16.  2  L 
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With  no  other  limit  on  the  north  than  the  Medkerruieaii,  a 
country^  to  which  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  in  her  gifts^  cannot 
long  escape  the  investigations  of  civilized  people.  As  fieur  back  at 
the  sixth  century  before  our  era^  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Carthage,  some  Grecian  colonies  went  and  estab* 
lished  themselves  there.  The  island  of  Platasa  was  their  6rst  abode  -, 
Cyrene,  so  properly  called  the  root  of  towns,  succeeded  it,  and  be- 
came the  cradle  of  a  celebrated  state,  where  the  arts  flourished,  and 
which  became  illustrious  for  great  men  ^  and  the  five  towns  were 
soon  raised,  which  form  the  Pentapolis,  without  coimting  other 
towns  which  are  not  of  the  same  importance.  The  origin  of  Cjrene, 
its  passage  from  a  state  of  monarchy  to  a  state  of  republicanism,  its 
alliance  with  Alexandria,  its  submission  to  its  successor,  and  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  people,  are  general  facts,  known  beyond  all 
doubt ;  but  many  particular  circumstances  are  found  scattered  among 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  it  might  be  possible,  by  collectiog 
them,  to  throw  some  light  on  the  interior  revolutions  of  Pentapolis, 
and  in  particular  upon  those  which  have  been  caused  by  religion. 
To  fill  up  this  chasm,  is  a  portion  of  the  task  which  M.  Pacbo  takes 
upon  himself. 

Historians  attribute  the  colonization  of  this  country  to  an  oracle 
of  Delphos.  The  Greek  island  of  Thera  was  for  some  yean 
afflicted  with  a  drought,  and  its  inhabitants  languished  in  want 
The  oracle,  informed  perhaps  by  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  of 
the  great  fertility  of  a  part  of  Lybia,  directed  one  of  their  descendants 
to  go  to  this  hospitable  land,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  his  native  soil 
refused  !  '  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony/  gave,  in  his  nevdj 
formed  kingdom,  the  greatest  importance  to  the  worship  of  the 
Gods.  He  caused  woods  to  be  planted  behind  the  town,  which 
'  were  consecrated  to  them.  A  magnificent  temple  was  raised  befbre 
the  grotto  of  the ,  n3anph  Cyrene  -,  this  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Apollo  5  and  whilst  an  eternal  fire  was  kept  in  the  interior,  the 
waters  of  the  fountain  murmuringly  traversed  its  sanctuary.  To 
these  religious  pomps,  Battus  joined  wise  political  institutions.  To 
cement  the  union  of  his  subjects,  and  recal  to  their  remembrance 
their  mother  country,  he  established  at  Cyrene  the  Carneian  feats, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Sparta  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
Cameus.  At  this  epoch  the  people  quitted  their  work  3  they  re- 
paired to  a  spacious  plain,  under  the  shade  of  odorous  trees,  and 
there,  after  having  implored  the  clemency  of  the  gods  by  solemn 
sacrifices,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  joy  in  the  public  banquets, 
and  they  performed  the  military  dances.  Grrateftil  for  so  many 
benefits,  the  Cyreneans,  at  the  death  of  Battus,  gave  him  heroic 
honours,  and  endeavoured  by  ingenious  emblems  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  internal  peace  and  the  prosperity  which  the  colony 
had  enjoyed  under  his  government.  They  consecrated  to  him  the 
f^ipfUum,  the  symbol  of  their  riches^  and  they  erected  him  a  tomb 
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at  the  extremity  of  the  market-place  of  the  town,  in  order  that  his 
shadow  might  enjoy  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  might  always  have  before  them  the  re- 
membrance of  his  virtues.' 

The  successors  of  Battus,  far  from  following  his  steps,  were 
an,  Pindar  tells  us,  impious  and  unfortunate  j  and  the  report  of 
history  is  found  to  agree  in  this  with  the  poet.  The  reign  of  the 
Battiades  lasted  for  about  200  years.  There  only  remain  to  us 
some  very  slight  notices  on  the  history  of  the  colony  after  it  be- 
came a  republic.  When  Alexander,  havipg  conquered  Egypt, 
wished  to  visit  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  the  Cyreneans  sent  some  am- 
bassadors to  him  with  presents,  ^exander  did  not  despise  these 
symptoms  of  respect  from  a  free  people  5  and  envoys  of  Cyrene  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  temple.  The  wars  which  Cyrene  had 
been  engaged  in  with  Carthage  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
two  countries,  and  which  was  terminated  and  illustrated  by  the  pa- 
triotic devotion  of  two  brothers  Philoenes,  again  brought  to  our 
notice  its  political  existence.  But  still  later  we  see  it  weakened  by 
the  dissensions  of  its  citizens,  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Ptolemy,  at 
one  time  united  to  the  Egyptian  empire,  at  another  given  as  a  por- 
tion to  some  prince  of  the  royal  family.  Apion  finding  himself 
without  heirs,  and  not  being  willing  that  his  kingdom  should  again 
fen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Egyptians,  leagued  himself  to  the 
Roman  people  about  the  year  96  of  our  era.  Thus  attached  to  the 
fortune  of  Rome,  Cyrene  followed  its  destinies. 

Before  we  come  to  its  fall  with  that  empire,  and  in  consequence 
under  the  power  of  a  barbarous  people,  we  must  penetrate  into  its 
interior  organization,  and  find  out  the  causes  of  its  continual  dis- 
sensions. One  may  ask  what  common  league  united  the  different 
towns  of  Pentapolis,  and  to  what  degree  the  African  civilization  has 
-  been  raised.  It  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  their 
origin,  the  intercourse  between  Carthage  and  Cyrene  was  so  close, 
that  whatever  knowledge  was  attained  by  the ,  one,  was  reflected 
upon  the  other,  whidh  has  left  nothing  but  its  great  remembrance. 

Unfortunately,  if  history  is  barren,  the  ruins  which  remain  are 
also  so ;  and  the  voyage  of  M.  Pacho  has  shown  us  that  almost 
nothing  exists  of  Cyrene  properly  so  called,  nor  of  the  Cyrene 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Ptolemies ;  most  of  the  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions of  which  he  has  taken  a  copy,  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  At  least  we  may  know  the  commercial  relations  which 
procured  for  Cyrene  that  opulence  and  luxury  of  which  the  writers 
of  antiquity  speak.  But  history  is  also  mute  on  this  point  3  it  is 
always  more  occupied  in  quarrels  among  the  people,  than  in  their 
commerce  and  industry.  M.  Pacho  has  nothing  to  offer  us,  but 
some  very  plausible  conjectures. 

'  It  would  be,*  says  he,  '  very  interesting  to  know  the  relation 
which  the  Cyreneans  still  held  with  the  mother  country ;  a  poet 
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tells  us  tbat  they  always  sent  to  it  annual  gifts  to  offer  If  iHcir 
first  fruits.  Must  not  the  analogy  of  position  and  reclprc^eal  rri- 
terests  have  occasioned  a  connection  between  the  Cyrenfuns  jind 
other  Dorians,  isolated  like  them  on  foreign  lands  ?  itistory  ought 
to  liave,  above  all,  given  us  some  notions  on  the  cotumerce  of  Cjrene, 
in  the  interior  of  Ethiopia.  The  OsLsh  of  Amnion,  that  colany  of 
merchant-priests,  established  in  the  middle  of  the  deserts,  pn?istfDU?d 
a  place  of  traffic  so  advantageous  for  its  commerce.  Its  rd.^ioii 
with  Pentapolls  is  not  in  the  least  doubted  -,  the  cotuiiitB  mbcd  la 
honour  of  the  theoretical  Cyreneans,  and  other  histnrka)  tradidoti^^ 
are  undeniable  proofs.  Could  Cyrene  be  bounded  by  lliis  Ijulwaik 
of  interior  Lybia  ?  Less  industrious  than  Carlhage,  cuuld  if  Dot 
cause  its  caravans  to  penetrate  into  the  most  remote  regiuus  !  If 
the  Nasamons  served  the  interests  of  its  rival,  couM  nut  the  Mhytm 
and  the  Auchises  offer  the  same  succours  ?  It  is  certain » that  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  Cyrene  was  very  considerable ;  it  was  uiaintaioed 
by  other  causes  equally  powerful.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soj, 
and  its  happy  disposition,  caused  the  crops  to  surcecd  during  aglit 
months  of  the  year  5  and  the  precion?  plant?  ^^]^rh  v:.t-  j''t*«  »'if 
to  it,  or  which  were  shed  in  great  profusioo,  sngnlarly  incmisdi 
their  produce.  The  country  of  Cyrene  was  divided  into  tbrM  piit9> 
equally  fruitfiiL  The  harvest  and  vintage  time  hfts  d6  soMwr 
eeased  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  than  it  passes  to  the  killif,  wbeM 
the  fruits  are  found  in  full  maturity  $  and  from  thence,  1i-|NMlsei 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  where  nature  presenls  the' ^Mtne 
advantages  in  its  third  form  of  fertility.  Thick  forests '<>fM)^Mkn 
distributed  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  PentiipoUay  pfTer 
their  odorous  wood  for  the  furniture  of  the  Cyreneans ;,  w^t  $)b/^ 
sylphium,  the  value  of  which  equals  that  of  silver,  an4,  whiqhtbe 
Cesars  shut  up  in  their  treasury,  increases  abunda^tly  io.  t^  m^ 
uncultivated  places  of  this  happy  country.*  . .  . 

So  much  riGhes,iDtroduced  into  Cyrene  luxury  and  voiaptuon«wt» 
its  inhabitants  ou^t  to  have  aspired,  like  the  CartfaiginiBiis/'te  ex- 
ercise  their  rule  at  a  distance  -,  but  it  appears  tkat  they  oonfitied 
themselves  to  repel  the  wandering  trib^  whkh  smpommML'  tkem, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  pleasures.  The  ehariot^raoes,  tkd  siid»p^ 
tuous  repasts,  themelody  of  songs,  dances andfi^tesfiUed  iip^^*c6iirie 
of  their  existence.  Cyrene  was  torn  to  pieces  by  iaetions,  it  ^bhIb  in^ 
raded  by  foreign  armies ;  but  the  joyous  cries  of  theBocduMCes  stifled 
the  political  clamours,  and  they  performed  iasciviows  dances  t»  the 
clanking  of  the  chains,  which  weighed  upon  the  couai^*^  i  Volttp^ 
tuousness  was  established  in  sects  by  tfa^  philosophical  ArlMppB^, 
who,  by  a  singular  contrast^  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  1V>  t^pposr 
a  stoical  resignation  to  the  hardships  of  destiny,  and  to  sacrifice 
his  own  well-being  to  the  public  good,  were  only  chjm^ri^  foplishly 
decorated  with  the  name  of  virtues.  To  seize  witb  eagef^eti?  the 
fugitive  pleasures,  to  be  occupied  only  for  the  present  inoment 
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withnui  InqQietiide  either  wiib  regard  to  the  post  or  the  fiitiire ;  in 
one  word^  to  concentrate  nil  tlic  pleasures  of  love  in  one*8  self,  and  to 
lin twine  life  with  roses,  which  ought  tohreathe  the  perfumes  ^tbout 
tQuchiiig:  the  thorns  J  such  were  the  fundamental  precept?  of  the 
Cjfrenean  aecL  Some  philosophers  posterior  to  Aristippus,  the 
Cariie^es  and  the  Erastothenea,  distributed  through  the  Porticos 
^  Cyrenaica  a  purer  roonditj%  But  what  influence  could  the  spe- 
cula tjon  of  science  excrcisej  or  the  precepts  of  a  rigid  philosophy, 
a^^sunst  enervated  spirit Sj  jvnd  men  greedy  of  pleasure  ?  The  im- 
pulse was  given^  and  these  sjigea  adorned  their  country  without  in- 
Diieneing  its  nmimerB — we  may  say,  of  the  Grhce  A/ricaine,  all  has 
esciiped  us  ;  we  see  it,  but  we  recognize  it  no  longer.  All  that  we 
cpin  say,  la,  that  at  some  former  period  there  has  been,  in  these 
deserts,  a  numerous  population »  much  commerce,  much  activity, 
ricties,  inward  discords  and  battles,  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  short 
the  thjrigs  which  resembled  those  in  Greece.  Still  the  last  traces 
of  ibe  tablet  which  J\I,  Paeho  delineates  for  us,  those  which  relate  to 
the  philo^ophersj  are  void  of  truUi, 

The  .xiKNral  Aristippus  does  not  deserve  all  the  evil  whkh  is  said 
^  him  i  Ms  philosopher  had  the  same  fate  as  Epicurus.  His 
^Bvvrkf  9ki0i  have  perished }  but  according  to  the  testimony  which  re- 
mftiiia^  it  praises  neither  liberty  nor  servitude.  The  consequences 
of  hlB  dottrioie  have  been  worse  than  his  intentions.  That  which 
be-t^^t  w«0>  in  fact,  that  system  of  expediency,  supported  by 
0O«in«my!  noUe  philosophers,  otherwise  full  of  exalted  and  humane 
seAtinteiils. ; 

frhis'iliofallty,  it  is  true,  did  not  much  please  Socrates,  who,  if  we 
iiibfy^befi^e  Xenophon,  had. many  discussions  with  him  upon  that 
9f^)M>:  But  We  must  not  attribute  to  him,  on  that  account,  a  gross 
^^tt^aSity-L^to  him  who  prided  himself  on  being  absohite  master  of 
bis  senses,  and  who  wished  that  reason  should  direct  Us  in  all  our 
pkMMnres}  Ift  his  old  age,  Aristippus,  after  having  enjoyed  his  easy 
btt^  independeikt  humour  from  town  to  town,  in  the  court  of  tyrants, 
Ib  itllfi<i«publics  the  mos4  democratical,  came  to  settle  in  his  coun- 
irjr»  ^d  tbpffopi^te  his  ideas.  Bnt  as  to  what  relates  to  Cameades 
wnA  to  Etfastc^enes,  it  was,  assure^,  not  to  the  Cyreneans  that  they 
aAufded  iheir  kerned  lessons.  It  was  at  Athens  that  Cameadus 
fottnded  the  thifd  aeademy,  and  struggled  against  the  Portico ;  it 
wan-  <iiv  thelkffsiffi  cf  the  Athenians,  in  an  embassy  to  Rome,  that 
he  diaplagrtd  thait  formidable  elcx|uence  which  caused  such  fear  to 
G|UMu>  '  Erastolhenes  was  the  second  director  of  the  library  of 
Aks^tidria,  a  toiWn  where  his  wbrks,  on  the  mathematics  and  cos- 
mogiriNphyv  were,  wMiout  doubt,  better  appreciated  even  than  at 
Gy>eoaica4 

Thnl  ybihh  struck  us  above  all  in  the  last  pages  of  the  fntroduc- 
tJoti  of  M.  Pfecho,  'Was,  that  ihe  principal  causes  of  all  the  misfqr'* 
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tunes  vbich  insured  tbe  complete  ruin  of  Cyrenaioa^  emanated  £roni 
religious  quarrels. 

Confounded  among  the  numerous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cyrenaica  lost  its  original  featiures  5  its  population  was  a  mixture  of 
the  people  of  Lybia,  of  Greece,  of  Romans,  and  of  Jews.  These  last 
had  been  sent  in  a  colony  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  had  been  consider- 
ably multiplied.  It  is  remarkable  that  Rome,  leagued  with  the  Jews 
by  ancient  treaties,  which  she  renewed  at  every  pontificate,  favoured 
for  a  long  time  their  increase  in  all  the  provinces. 

Those  of  Cyrenaica  appear  to  have  at  first  wisely  enjoyed  this 
protection,  but,  encoura^d  by  their  numbers,  they  sought  to  free 
themselves  entirely  from  its  power.  The  dreadful  evils  which  they 
and  their  fellow-believers  caused  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrenaica,  under 
the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  are  sufficiently  well  known.  They 
committed  dreadfril  massacres,  and  were  themselves  massacred  is 
their  turn ;  and  Adrian  was  obliged  to  send  into  Peotapolis  colonies 
to  re-people  it. 

Christianity  had  from  its  first  ages  penetrated  into  Cyrenaica. 
Still  later,  under  Justinian,  the  Cross  was  elevated  in  that  province 
above  the  altars  of  Polytheism  and  Judaism  3  but  not  without  resist- 
ance. Much  more,  if  we  must  believe  an  historian,  you  see  at  this 
epoch,  the  Evangelist  crossing  the  sands  of  Lybia,  and  Christians 
imposiqg  their  law  even  in  the  mysterious  temple  of  Anuncm. 

Sects  and  heresies  afterwards  prevailed,  or  rather  sprung  up  at 
the  same  time  as  Christianity  itseLf.  Cyrenaica  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  provinces  where  they  distributed  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers. *  Among  these  sects,'  says  M.  Pacho,  '  was  that  of  the 
Carpocratians,  founded  by  Carpocrates,  who  lived  at  Alexandria, 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  A  great  number  of  his  disciples  dispersed 
themselves  in  Cyrenaica  5  and,  strange  to  say,  the  Christian  Pentapolis 
saw  scattered  throughout  its  fields  the  most  extravagant  manoers 
and  precepts,  freer  than  those  which  the  voluptuous  Aristippus  had 
formerly  propagated.  The  austere  morality  of  the  Evangelist  wu 
changed  into  a  monstrous  code,  which  estahlished  in  doctrines,  u 
the  sole  source  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  free  community  of 
women  and  of  all  sorts  of  property.  Precepts  similar  to  these  weie 
even  consecrated  by  monimaents,  in  one  of  which  the  revered  name 
of  Christ  is  seen  by  the  side  of  those  of  Phot,  of  Saturn,  of  Zoro- 
aster, of  Pythagoras,  of  Epicurus,  and  of  Masdaces.  According  to 
these  monuments,  the  Carpocratians  maintained  themselves  at  Cyre- 
naica until  the  sixth  article.  The  cus^tcmis  which  they  had  adopted, 
caused  Cobad«  King  of  Persia,  who  wished  to  introduce  them  into 
these  states,  at  the  instigation  of  these  same  Masdaces,  padded  by 
Carpocretias  to  the  number  of  their  prophets,  to  lose  both  his  throne 
and  hb  life.' 

At  the  fifth  century,  every  thing  in  the  empire  fell  into  ndns. 
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Oenfleric  made  himself  master  of  Carthage^  which  became  the  seat 
of  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa ;  and  Cyrenaica,  desolated  by 
hordes  of  barbarians,  owed  its  deliverance  to  some  Huns  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Romans.  A  bishop^  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Hypatie, 
and  who  recalled  to  memory  the  ancient  philosopher,  Synesius,  a  wit- 
ness of  the  catastrophes  which  desolated  that  province,  tells  us  that  the 
hordes  of  Ansurian  Lybians  infested  it  to  such  a  degree,  '  that  they 
could  not  find  a  mountain  sufficiently  steep,  a  castle  sufficiently  strong, 
which  could  oppose  any  obstacle  to  their  devastating  coiu^e.  They 
ransacked  the  towns,  despoiled  the  altars,  and,  in  Hke  manner,  did 
not  respect  the  tomb.  .  .  .  The  country  became  a  prey  to  flames, 
and  the  flocks  perished  in  these  vast  conflagrations,  or  were  carried 
away  with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  slavery.* 

Pentapolis  was  after  that  completely  ruined.  Its  capital  no  longer 
existed.  At  the  seventh  century  followed  the  Musulman  conquest. 
The  wars  of  religion  and  of  the  Government  which  divided  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet,  and  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  spilt  in  Asia, 
resounded  even  in  this  depopulated  province.  At  the  ninth  century 
under  the  Fatimites,  the  Christians,  who  had  suflfered  until  then, 
-were  expelled.  Three  hundred  years  after,  the  Mamelukes  dethroned 
their  Sultan,  and  governed  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  for  two 
centuries  and  a  hi^.  At  length,  in  1517>  the  Ottomans  became 
masters  of  Egypt,  and  thirty-three  years  after,  the  African  Tripoli 
having  been  conquered  by'Soliman  II,  Cyrene  was  joined  to  that 
town,  and  formed  with  it,  a  single  kingdom  governed  by  Pachas. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  the  civilization  of  the  Gr^ce 
Africaine,  and  the  catastrophes  which  destroyed  it. 

Delivered  up  to  these  hordes  of  barbarians,  says  M.  Pacho, 
Cyrene  lay  in  the  mean  time  ignorant.  The  monuments  of  art 
have  disappeared ;  witnesses  and  asylums  of  races  gone  by,  some 
few  tombs  scattered  throughout  the  plain,  are  the  sole  indica- 
tions which  tell  the  traveller  where  the  city  of  the  throne  of  gold 
stood  in  olden  times.  But  if  the  works  of  man  are  overthrown, 
nature  is  always  the  same.  The  sun  shines  only  as  the  mourner  of 
that  ancient  city  5  the  beneficent  rain  falls  only  upon  the  desert : 
but  that  sun  still  enamels  the  meadows  always  green ;  these  rains 
fecundate  those  fields  which  are  always  fertile  5  the  forests  ^re  al- 
ways shady,  and  the  groves  always  cheerfrd ;  the  myrtles  and  the 
laurds  spring  up  in  the  solitary  valleys,  without  lovers  to  collect 
them,  without  heroes  to  receive  them.  That  fountain,  above  which 
rose  the  walls  of  Cyrene,  still  spouts  out  with  all  its  force,  and 
flows  in  all  its  freshness  3  and  its  waters  alone  interrupt  the  calm 
cX  its  solitudes,  €xcept  that  the  hoarse  voice  of  herdsmen,  and  the 
bleating  of  the  wandering  herds  among  the  ruins,  sometimes  are 
confounded  with  its  murmur. 

In  a  second  article  we  shall  notice  the  principal  observations 
made  by  M.  Facbo  in  that  part  which  relates  to  Marmorica, 
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Thb   Snow-Dbop. 

Fair  little  flower,  thy  penshre  head 
'    Hangs  droopingr  o'er  its  Aiowy  bed, 

Ab  if  bowed  dwmhy  woe  1—  '         '   ' 

Say — dost  thou  weep 
The  wintry  sleep  ?*— 
The  winter  aoon  will  go. 

Alas,  poor  trembling  slender  thing!— 
Thy  nurse  should  be  the  simny  spring. 
And  not  the  unsonned  snow : 
But  there's  relief 
For  an  thy  grief, 

The  winter  soon  will  go. 

I 
The  forest  wears  no  clothing  now. 
There's  not  a  bud  upon  the  bough. 
The  streamlet  cannot  ^w  i 
Thongh  all  is  drear, 
Spring-time  is  near. 
And  winter  soon  will  go. 

And  then  the  aun's  enlirenbg  ray 
Will  chase  the  dreary  snow  away  ^ 
And  winter  being  o'er. 
The  birds  will  sing 

The  song  •(  spring —  , 

*  Then /shall  be  no  more. 

*  I  bloom  upon  the  wintry  snow, 

A  lesson  to  tiie  diil^  of  woe ;  > 

At  each  rude  blast  I  sl^aket— 
X  flourish  here  ,  | 

Frail  m^  40  chew,  •  *     .       .• 

I  bend-'Vutidp  not  break. 

*  In  me  the  man  of  mauy  woes  ■  .i  i  .■ 
May  see  Hope's  slendo-  floweret  b!6\r»  ' 

Upon  the  dreariest  spot  ;-^  ■     .   i    ..-• 

MiJrforttine's'bfest       '    '  )  '  no" 

^VIU  soon  be  past,                     '  'V. 

Atodtoon,  KkeiAc,tbrgot.                 '  .   >    I 

*  Remember,  then,  when  bi%hter  hotiri      ^^\^[  ^^ 
Bedeck  thy  path  with  pleasant  flower?,      .'  ,     , 

And  all  around  ^  gay ; 

The  «ipw*dro|^.  grew 
' --I  TDraolaceyDa  ->.>..-<  ,, 
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JcTDGlfENTS    OF   THE   ThBBB  JudGBB   OF   TUB   KiNO's    COUBT   AT 

Calcutta^  on  Kboistbeing  thb  India  Stamp  Act. 

The  repeated  articles  which  have  heen  published  in  our  pages^ 
must  have  already  given  to  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject,  a  complete  view  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
Stamp  Tax,  lately  imposed  cm  India.  It  is  right,  however,  that  the 
King's  Judges,  to  whom  it  was  submitted  for  registration,  should 
also  be  heard  5  and  as  if  they  themselves  desired  this^  they  have 
placed  on  record  their  opinions  at  consider^tble  length. 

The  foDowing  are  the  minutes  of  the  judgments  pronounced  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1827,  on 
the  petition  against  the  r^stering,  in  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  of  the 
regulation,  passed  by  the  Vice-President  in  CouncU  on  the  I4th  of 
June^  1827,  for  levying  Stamp  Duties  within  Calcutta. 

^Judgment  of  Sib  Chables  Gbbt. 

'This  is  a  petition,  on  the  part  of  several  inhabitants  of  Calcutta^ 
against  the  registering  in  this  Court  of  a  regulation,  for  the  levying 
of  Stamp  Duties  in  Calcutta ;  which  regulation,  having  been  pre* 
viously  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Com* 
missiouers  for  the  affairs  of  India,  was  passed  by  the  Vice-President 
in  Council,  first  on  the  14th  of  December,  1826,  and  again  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1827,  and  has  been  published  and  tendered  for  re* 
gistration  in  the  Court. 

^  Counsel  were  heard  in  support  of  ^is  petition^  on  the  3d,  4th^ 
5tb,  and  6th  of  July,  1827. 

*  The  r^;ulation  is  founded  upon  the  ninety-eighth,  ninety-ninth, 
and  hundredth  sections  of  the  Act  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.,  c.  155^ 
entitled  an  Act  for  continuing  in  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  fur* 
ther  term,  the  possession  of  &e  British  territories  in  India,  together 
with  certain  exclusive  privileges  3  for  establishing  further  reguktions 
for  Uie  Crovemment  of  the  said  territories,  and  the  better  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  within  the  same  >  and  for  regulating  the  trade,  to 
and  from  the  places  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company's  Charter. 

'  The  above  mentioned  sections  are  as  follows  : 

'  XCVni.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Go?emment  Should 
ha?e  authority  to  impose  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  leried  within  the  town, 
and  also  duties-  and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  persons  subiect  to  die  juris* 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be  it  enactea,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  im- 
pose all  such  duties  of  customs,  and  other  taxe^,  within  the  smd  town,  and 
upon  all  persons  whomsoever  therein,  and  in  respect  of  all  property  what- 
Spever,  and  upon  all  persqfn^xesideitf  iaAoy  jriUce  within  the  authori^pf  the 
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siud  Goyenunenty  and  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  mtfcliandizes,  com- 
modities, and  property,  in  as  fiiU,  large,  and  amole  manner,  as  such 
Govemor-Genend  may  now*  lawfully  impose  any  auties  or  taxes  upon 
any  persons,  or  in  any  place,  within  the  authonty  of  th£  Goyemment : 
provided  always,  that  no  imposition  of  iuch  dutv  or  tax,  or  any  increase 
of  any  such  duty  or  tax,  within  the  said  town,  snail  be  valid,  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  mmm^*  herein  before 
prescribed,  respecting  duties  and  tases  of  export,  import,  and  tratmt  on 
^oods,  wares,  or  merchandizes. 

'  XCIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
such  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  Governors  in  Council  respec- 
tively, to  make  laws  and  regulations  respecting  such  duties  and  taxes, 
and  to  impose  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  for  the  non-payment  of 
such  duties  or  taxes,  or  for  the  breach  of  such  laws  or  regulations,  in  m 
^11  and  ample  manner  bb  such  Governor-General  in  Councu,  or  Governors 
in  Council  respectively,  may  now  lawfuUy  make  any  other  laws  or  regu* 
iations,  or  impose  any  other  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  whatsoever ; 
and  all  such  laws  and  regulations  shall  be  taken  notice  of  without  being 
specially  pleaded,  as  well  in  the  said  Supreme  Courts,  and  Recorder's 
Court,  and  Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  respectively, 
as  in  all  other  Courts  whatsoever,  within  the  said  British  territories: 
and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  persons  whomsoever,  to  prefer, 
prosecute,  and  maintun,  in  the  same  Supreme  Courts,  and  Recorder's 
Court,  and  Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island  respectively, 
all  manner  of  indictments,  informations,  and  suits  whatsoever,  for  en- 
forcing such  laws  and  regulations,  or  for  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, 
arising  out  of  the  same ;  any  Act,  Charter,  Usage,  or  other  thing  to  the 
«ontrary  notwithstanding. 

'  C.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shdH  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Advocate-General,  or  other  principal  law-officer  of  the  said  Company,  at 
the  several  Presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort  3t.  George,  Bombay,  and 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  to  exhibit  in  behalf  of  the  said  Company,  to 
the  Supreme  Conrts  of  Judicature  at  Fort  WUham  and  Madras,  Re- 
corder's Court  at  Bombay,  and  Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  ef  Wales' 
Island,  as  occasion  shall^equire,  i^unst  any  person  or  persons  whomso- 
ever, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  courts  respectively,  any 
information  or  informations,  for  any  breach  or  l)rcache8  of  the  Revenue 
laws  or  regulations  of  any  of  the  said  Governments,  or  for  any  fine  or 
fines,  penalty  or  penalties,  forfeiture  or  forfeitures,  debt  or  debts,  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  committed,  incurred,  or  due  by  any  snch  person  or  per- 
sons, in  respect  of  any  law  regulations ;  and  such  prooetdings  shall  bd  had 
and  taken  upon  every  such  information  as  may  lawfully  be  lAd  or  tak^n*  in 
case  of  an  information  filed  by  his  Mi^esty's  Attorney-General  in  the  Coun 

*  Bf  this  Act,  Sec.  25,  now  does  not  mMtk-J^ftq/bre,  but  hertafifr* 
.  t  AU  this  is  almoit  Mitlem  verbit  the  same  phraseology  as  is  laaad  in  the  25th 
■action ;  and  the  words  *  manner  herein  before  prescribed,'  explain  the  word  ample 
manner — both  meaning  form  or  mode.  If  manner,  as  first  used,  implies  degree, 
it  must  be  construed  in  the  same  way  the  second  time  of  using  it ;  and  then  it  is 
nonsense  '  in  degree*  or  *  in  amount*  herein  before  prescribed.  '  Manner*  is  twice 
used  in  the  99th  section  also ; — both  may  be  construed  as  meaning  mode  or  fonn, 
but  only  the  first  can  poisiUy  be  oonstmed  as  refierring  to  degree,  . 
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of  Ezehequw  in  England,  for  any  offence  committed  against  the  Rerenue 
laws  of  England,  or  for  any  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  debt,  or  sum  of  money 
doe  in  respect  thereof;  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
course  ana  practice  of  proceeding  in  the  said  courts  respectively  will  admit : 
and  all  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  debts,  and  sums  of  money,  recovered 
or  levied  under  or  bv  virtue  of  any  such  information  so  to  be  exhibited 
as  aforesaid,  shall  belong  to  the  sua  United  Company,  and  the  same,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  carried  in  their  books  of  account  to  the 
creoit  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  said  Company.' 

'  The  mode  of  sanction  and  approbation  which  is  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  the  XC  VIII  Section,  is  prescribed  by  the  XXV,  of  the  same 
Act,  which  is  as  foUows  : 

'  XXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  new  or  additional  imposi- 
tion of  any  duty  or  tax  upon  the  export,  import,  or  transit  of  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandize  whatsoever,  made  or  to  De  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-General  or  Governor  in  Council,  of  any  of  the  said 
Companv's  Presidencies  or  Settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  or  parts  afore- 
said, shall  be  valid  or  effectual,  imtil  the  same  shall  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  united  Company,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners ;  which  sanction  and  appro- 
bation shall  be  signified  to  the  said  Governments  respectively,  by  some 
{mblic  despatch  from  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  describing  each  regu- 
ation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  so  sanctioned  and  ap- 
proved, bv  its  title  at  full  length,  and  expressing,  that  the  same  is  so 
sanctioned  and  approved ;  and  all  such  regulations,  when  promulgated 
in  the  East  Indies  by  the  said  Governments,  shall  contain  express  men- 
tion that  the  same  are  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  Court  of 
Directors,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  Affturs  of  India ;  and  such  mention  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  such  sanction  and  approbation  in  all  Courts  of  Justice.' 

'  1.  The  first  question  which  arises  out  of  these  clauses,  is  this : 
"  What  was  the  power  which,  at  the  time  of  passing  this  Act  in 
1813,  the  Indian  Governments  had  of  imposing  taxes  in  any  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ?' 

'  The  East  India  Company,  before  the  year  1765,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  several  Royal  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  had  ac- 
quired portions  of  territory  from  the  Native  Princes  of  India.  In 
that  year  the  President  and  Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  ob- 
tained from  the  Mogul  Emperor  the  office  of  Dewan  of  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
minute  consideration  of  that  grant.  It  cannot  now  be  disputed 
before  any  British  tribunal,  that  previous  to  1813,  by  that  grant  of 
the  Emperor,  by  his  subsequent  acquiescence,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  existing  relations  between  him  and  the  British  Govem- 
inent,  the  whole  sovereign  rights  and  powers  over  those  provinces 
"had  been  transferred  from  him.  The  powers  had  been  long  exer- 
cised by  the  British  Government ;  no  foreign  interference  with  the 
revenues  bad  been  permitted  5  and  by  the  same  Act,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  present  argument  has  arisen,,  the  sovereignty 
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of  tlie  British  CrowD  was  then  expressly  asserted  over  tjic  whole^ 
territory, 

*  But  although  there  can  no  longer  be  any  questicm  upon  thi$ 
poiiit^  it  may  be  saidj  thut  it  h  not,  perhaps,  yet  fuUy  detcrmitit'd ' 
for  whonij  in  coutemplalioD  of  the  English  law,  the  Coiupaiiy  at 
first  took  the  Dcwanny,  and  their  other  territorial  acquisiti<;;^os ; 
whether  for  the  King,'  for  the  British  people  at  large,  or  for, 
themselves*  These  questions  were  agitated  in  England,  xuid  cia-- 
tainly  do  not  ap[>ear  to  have  been  ever  formally  determined^  ^^}^^^' 
wise  than  by  the  express  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  CroWn  *, 
■whieh,  indeed,  was  always  expressly  reserved  in  the  Royal  Charters, 
and  ifit  had  not  been  so  expressed^  must  still  have  been  tmpUe4 
ivherevcr  sovereign  powers  were  accjuircd  by  British  siibjeets. 

■  But  in.  176/  the  Farlkmentj  without  making  any  declartitioa 
upon  any  question  of  rigbi,  jMroviided,  by  7  Gw.  Ill*  c,  57,  '$jB^> 
that  the  territorial  acquisitions  aud  revenues  lately  obtained,  0lH>uld« 
renMunin  tiie  po^ses^ion  of  the  Company  for  a  United  time  a  and 
the  seme  possession  has  been  continued  up  to  this  ftime^  andt^L^i 
tended  to  all  new  acquisitions  made  before  July  18ia,  by  tbefc^lowA 
ingacts,?  ,1 

'  9  Oeo*  IIL  c.  24,  &  2 ;  18  Geo.  III.  c.  64,  e.  13;  19  Gtov  lU.  iu  6K: 
8. 1.;  20  Q^o,  111.  c.  56.  ss.  1,  6;  21  Geo.  III.  c.  6$,  ss.  ^,  :8„  ^4  S^ 
Gep.  III.  c  26,  8.  as }  33  Geo.  III.  c.  62,  s.  1 ;  63  Geo,  III,  c.  156,  ».  h . 

'At  tbe  same  time  that  the  possession  of  llie  Indialt  territories,  opd^ 
revenues  has  been  thus  continued  in  the  United  Company,  proidsiimf 
has  b^en  made  for  the  Government  thereof,  by  several  other  Acts^. 
Of  «thc6e  the  Idth  Geo.  ILL  c.  63,  s.  7,  pravides^  that  Ae  whole  i 
civil  and  military  Government  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William  in  * 
Bengal,  and  also  the  ordering,  management,  and  Govermmtettif  iiE» 
the  territorial  acquisitions  ai^  revenues  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Bengal;  > 
Behar»  and  Orissa,  are  vested  in  the  GovemoivGeneraland  Ctiuaoi], » 
in  like  manner  as  the  same  were  before  in  the  Pi-esideiit  add  Cofanv , 
cil,   Sy  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  a.  1,  the  King:wa3,empow(Eur^4  to 
appoi^t  six  Commissioners  ''for  the  better  Goye]:nment,and,9eQipi;)r. 
of  the  territorial  possessions  of  this  Kipgdom  in  the  £a3i  Indie^  j^'*  > 
and  by  the  39th  clause  of  the  same  Act  it  is  provided,  ths^t  vrjif^qas,, 
complaints  have  prevailed,  that  divers  Rajahs,  Zemindars,  Poly^rs, 
Talookdars,  and  other  Native  landholders  iJrithin  the  Btitfeh  Sfri- 
tories  in  India,  have  been  unjustly  deprived' of,  W  compell^  ti/ 
abandon  and  rehnquish,  their  respective  knds|;  Juri^ictidns,  l%htoi ' 
and  privileges  5  or  that  the  tributes,  rents,  and  servic^s^'fe<)p5ife4'to^ 
be  by  them  paid  or  performed  for  theii'  res|>ective  pdssessioite,  teMB?* 
said  United  Company,  are  become  grievous  and  dpj^t-esdv^ :    Modi! 
whereas  the  principles  of  justice,  and  thfe  hotiour  of  this  ciWiti^,' 
require  that  such  complaints  should  be  forthwith  inquireil  il|ito,  ami 
fully  investigated,  and  if  founded  in  truth,  effec^Qany^ttSssea:  b^it 
tlierefore  enacted^  that  the  Court  of  Directors  of  1^  ^id'Unitydf&iiii^^' 
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psiny  shall,  and  tljcy  are  hereby  accordingly  required  forthwith  to  take 
the  eaid  matters  iti!ti  their  serious  confiiderattou,  and  to  adopt,  take, 
and  pursue  such  methods  for  inquiring  into  the  causes,  foundation, 
and  truth  of  the  said  complain tg,  and  for  obtaiuiug  a  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  same,  and  of  all  circumstances  relating  the  reto^  as  the 
said  Court  of  Director.^  shall  think  best  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  and 
thereupon,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  respective  cases  of 
the  said  llajahs^  i^emindars,  Polygars,  TalookdarSj  and  other  Native 
landholders,  to  give  orders  and  instruction.^  to  the  several  Govern* 
ments  and  Presidencies  in  India,  for  effeetually  redressing,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  justice,  and  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  country,  all  injuries  and  wrongs  which  the  said  Rajahs,  Ze* 
miodar^,  Polygars,  'i*alookdars,  and  other  Native  landholders,  niiiy 
have  erust^ined  uojufltly  in  the  manner  aforesaid^  and  for  settling  and 
esttiblisHiogi  upon  principles  of  moderation  and  justice^  according  to 
the  htw»  and  constitaiion  of  India,  the  permanent  rules  by  which 
their  respective  tributes,  rents,  and  services,  shall  be  in  future  ren- 
dered and  paid  to  the  said  United  Company,  by  ti)e  said  Rajahs^ 
Zemindars,  l\)lygars,  Talookdars,  and  other  Native  landholders. 

*  By  the  33d  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  s.  9,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for<ttae  Affairs  of  India  are  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control,  all 
a^,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  in  anywise  relate  to,  or  concern 
thfe  civil  or  military  Government  or  revenues  of  the  territories  and 
abqnisiloons  iu  tiie  East  Indies;  and  by  the  S3d  section  of  the  same 
AQt;''no  cnrder  of  the  Directors  concerning  the  Government  or  re- 
vettnto,  after.it  has  received  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Com* 
miiaioner^,  can  be  varied  by  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ;  and  by  sec- 
tiDQ  Mf  i\it  whde  civil  and  military  Government  of  the  Presidency 
off  iFdrt  William,  and  the  ordering,  management,  and  Government 
of  thei^rilorial  acquisitions  and  revenues  are  vested  in  a  Governor- 
G^eral  and  three  Counsellors,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are 
pnMfid^  by  Act  of  Plariiament. 

'iy  the  SS  G^o.  Ill,  c.  155,  s.  1,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  territorial 
adqtii^itions  and  revenues  shall  remain  under  the  Government  of  the 
CkHhp^ny  for  a  further  t^rm,  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Act 
of  Pi^rlkmcnt. 

'It  was  in  obedience  to  the  above-mentioned  30th  clause  of  the 
Aet  of  the  24  Geo.  IIL  c-  S5,  thjit  tho^e  arrangements  and  regula- 
tions Mcre  made  by  the  Govertunent  in  this  part  of  India^  between 
17H9  and  1793,  which  arc  generally  known  by  the  name  of  "the 
permanent  settkinent  :*'  the  substance  of  which  was  that  th^  Jumma, 
or  aiscs^mcnt  upon  land  wiilch  was  then  oiade,  was  fixed  for  ever, 
and  that  the  existing  landholders  aod  their  ht.'irs  and  lawful  succes- 
mf$f  should  be  allowed  to  hold  their  estates  at  such  assessment  for 
cyer»  It  scarcely  can  be  necessary  to  say,  that  this  settlement  re- 
lated ti)  the  U^d-ta^^  If^nd^rt^nt,  or  laod-iribute  alone:  and  did  not 
atfcct  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  wherever  that  power  might  be 
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lodged,  to  lery  taxes  on  other  property.  Even  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  those  who  made  the  regulations,  the  compact  would 
have  been  void.  No  Government  can,  by  any  agreement  or  law, 
'  prevent  future  Governments  from  raising,  by  new  laws,  such  re- 
venues as  are  necessary  for  the  weU-being  of  Uie  state ;  but  in  this 
instance,  the  settlement  was  expressly  stated  to  be  a  Settkment  of 
the  Land  Assessment  only  :  Uie  Sayer  duties,  though  altered,  and 
separated  in  collection,  from  the  Land  Revenue,  were  not  perma- 
nently settled  5  nor  was  there  any  declaration  that  could  prevent  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  on  other  property  than  land. 

*  One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  settlement  was  recommended 
by  the  authorities  at  home  was,  that  **  an  assessment  below  what 
the  country  could  bear,  was  no  detriment  in  the  long  run  to  the 
Government  itself,  because  the  riches  of  the  people  were  the  riches 
of  the  state.**  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  hi  1819, 
says,  that  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  spirituous  liquors  has  not  been 
final,  or  imder  any  such  declaration  as  should  preclude  the  Govern- 
ment at  any  future  time  from  the  option  of  restoring  the  collections 
in  question;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  his  minute  of  3d  February, 
1790,  says  of  the  internal  duties  :  "  Some  may  be  increased,  and 
others  diminished,  or  struck  off,  according  as  may  be  judged  ad- 
visable i  and  in  a  course  of  time,  a?  commerce  and  wealth  increase, 
such  regulations  may  be  made  in  the  duties  on  the  internal  trade, 
and  the  foreign  imports  aed  exports,  as  will  a£fbrd  a  large  additiott 
to  the  income  of  the  public,  whenever  its  necessities  may  require  it, 
without  discouraging  trade  or  manufactures,  or  imposing  any  addi- 
tional rent  on  the  lands.** 

'In  1797,  (I  believe,)  a  Stamp  Duty  was  imposed  In  the  interior, 
which,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  continued  to  this  time, 
and  the  produce  in  1821  and  1822,  of  the  Bengal  Stamp  Duties, 
was  more  than  fifteen  lacs  of  current  rupees.  If  this  statement  be 
accurate,  it  seems  to  be  reasonably  evident,  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ments, under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  had,  in  1813,  a  general 
right  and  power  to  levy  taxes  in  the  British  territories  in  India,  re- 
stricted only  by  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  assessment  in 
those  parts  of  India  in  which  it  had  taken  place  -,  by  some  difiiculties 
which  were  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  in  Calcutta^ 
Madras,  and  Bombay;  and  by  the  common  obligation  of  duty, 
which  ought  to  prevent  every  Government  from  requiring  any 
taxes  from  the  subject,  except  such  as  are  required  for  the  common 
good  of  all. 

<  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  long 
detail,  if  the  general  power  to  levy  taxes  in  the  interior  had  not  been 
denied  by  counsel :  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  apprehend  rightly 
the  grounds  of  that  denial,  but  after  taking  all  the  pains  I  could  to 
do  00, 1  suppose  th€m  to  be^  first,  that  aa  the  power  had  never  been 
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expressly  and  spedfically  given  by  Act  of  P&rliaineiit,  it  still  re« 
mained  ii^rent  io  Parliament,  and  that  a  new  tax  could  only  be 
imposed  by  a  new  act ;  secondly,  that  the  35th  clause  of  the  5dd 
G.  3«  c*  155,  gave,  for  the  first  time,  the  power  of  imposing  duties 
of  export,  import,  and  transit,  and  that  by  expressing  those  only,  it 
excluded  all  other  duties  or  taxes. 

'  To  the  first  argument,  I  apprehend  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  words,  "  the  whole  Civil  and  Military  Government,  and  the 
ordering  of  the  revenues^*  are  large  enough  to  include  the  power 
of  taxation,  and  that  this  Court  has  no  right  to  narrow  their  plain 
meaning  j  that  if  the  legislature  .meant  to  reserve  so  important  and 
so  obvious  a  branch  of  Government,  they  would  have  done  it  by  ex- 
press words  5  that  "  the  possession  of  the  revenues"  has  been  given 
from  twenty  years  to  twenty  years  to  the  Company,  and  this  would 
scarcely  be  consistent  with  an  implied  reservation  to  Parliament  of 
the  right  of  altering  them  in  the  interval  $  that  contemporaneous 
usage  might  be  resorted  to  for  the  explanation  of  these  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, if  there  was  any  doubt  to  be  explained,  and  a  frequent 
y uriation  might  be  shown  of  the  taxes  in  the  Indian  provinces  by 
authority  of  the  Governments  5  and  that  the  supposition  of  the 
Parliament  having  either  been  ign(»rant  of  these  acts  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  altering  the  revenues,  or  of  its  having  meant  to  re« 
serve  the  power  of  taxation  without  expressing  it,  becomes  quite 
untenable,  when  we  see  that,  by  another  series  of  enactments,  the 
28  Geo.  3,  c.  8,  s.  5  j  33  Geo.  3,  c.  53,  s.  126  5  53  Geo.  8,  c.  155, 
s.   65  3    54   Geo.   3,   c.  36,  s,   55,  all  the  accounts  of  the  re* 
venue  accurately  arranged  and  minutely  subdivided,  are  directed 
to   be  laid  annually  before  Parliament.      As  for    the   argument 
upon  the  25th  clause  of  the  53d  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,it  is  founded^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,   in   an   entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  sub- 
ject.    That  clause,  so  far  from  giving,  for  the  first  time,  a  power 
of  levying  particular  duties,  recognizes  a  previously  existing  power, 
by  providing  that  no  new  duties  shall  be  imposed  except  in  a  parti- 
cular way ;  and  the  whole  and  sole  object  of  the  clause  seems  to 
have  been  to  prevent  any  vexatious  or  capricious  interference  with 
the  trade,  which  by  the  same  act  was,  mr  the  first  time,  opened 
between  the  whole  United  Kingdom  and  India. 

2.  '  The  next  position  which  was  maintained  was — ^that  even  if  a 
general  power  of  taxing  the  provinces  be  admitted,  still  the  words 
in  the  98th  section  of  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  viz. — *'  in  as  full,  large,  and 
ample  a  manner,"  &c.  have  relation  only  to  the  manner  of  taxing, 
^nd  not  to  the  nature  of  the  tax  to  be  imposed  ;  and  that  we  may 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  duties  of  customs  and  other 
taxes,"  so  that  they  shall  include  only  other  taxes  of  the  same  kind; 
or  (by  the  reference  which  is  made  to  the  25th  section,)  only  duties 
of  export,  import,  and  transit. 
^  Some  authorities  were  cited  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rule9» 
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for  the  constnution  of  dnbknit  Acts  of  PiurliameBty  «U  of  which  ap« 
pear  to  me  to  be  entirely  iiuqpplicable  to  this  case»  in  which  do 
doubt  din  be  £urly  raised  as  to  the  meaniqg  of  the  words*  The 
preamble  of  the  98th  clause  declares  it  to  be  expedient  to  raise 
"  duties  and  taxes"  in  Calcutta^  without  stating  any  limitation  as  to 
the  sort  of  duty  or  tax  )  the  enacting  part  of  the  same  clause  does 
not  only  use  the  terms  "  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes/* 
but  adds  ''  in  respect  of  all  good,  wares,  merchandizes,  commodities, 
and  property  whatsoever ;"  and  to  put  the  matter  beycmd  aH  doubt, 
goes  on  to  say, ''  in  as  full,  large,  and  ample  manner  as  the  Govern* 
ment  may  now  lawfully  impose  any  duties  or  taxes  on  any  person 
whomsoever,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever.** 

'  The  refnence  made  at  the  close  of  the.  98th  section  to  the  25th 
section^  has  for  its  object  to  point  out  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home,  and  not  to  explain  the  native  ci 
the  tax  i  and  I  really  do  not  understand  the  argument  by  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  show,  that  ^'  duties  of  customs  and  qther 
taxes  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  commodities  vmd 
property  whatsoever,**  in  the  one  section,  must  mean  the  same 
thing  as  "  duties  and  taxes  of  export,  import,  and  transit  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandizes,*'  in  the  oUier.  The  two  siections  have 
perfectly  distinct  objects.  The  25th  section  subjects  to  an  addi- 
tional check  in  particular  cases,  a  power  which  had  previotisly 
existed  and  been  used ;  the  98th  section  calls  into  action,  bat  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  check,  a  new  power,  which  it  was  supposed  eoM 
not,  before  that  enactment,  be  legally  exercised. 

'  S.  Another  objection,  and  one  which  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  opposed  this  regulation,  was  that,  even  if  it 
be  legal,  this  Court  has  no  authority  to  register  it. 

'  I  am  not  sorry  that  this  gives  me  an  occasion  for  stating  the 
grounds  on  which  I  consider,  that  the  registration  is  necessary,  and 
that  without  the  reeistratioa  of  some  regulation  for  the  purpose^  no 
such  tax  can  be  enforced  in  Calcutta. 

*  The  imposition  of  a  tax,  and  the  law  by  whidi  it  is  to  be  enfmfli^ 
are  things  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other :  as  easily  as  the 
judgment  from  the  execution  in  a  suit  at  law.  In  the  ^ngfisk 
constitution,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  belongs  to  the  CoowMHia 
alone,  though  all  branches  of  the  l^slature  must  cooeur  kt  «•• 
forcing  it.  To  borrow  words  attributed  to  Lord  Chatham ;  *^  Tkm 
taxes  are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  Conmioiis  i^ne*  la 
legislation,  the  three  States  of  the  realm  are  alike  coaoemed^  buft 
the  v>ncurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax,  »  coly  nctea 
sary  to  clothe  it  with  the  form  of  a  law.*' 

'  The  two  matters  being  distinct  from  eadi  tffkarki'iibm  view  of 
the  English  law,  they  have  been  kept  distinct  lUso  la  theati<rftfaa 
^3  Geo.  III.  c.  155.    The  98th  section  provides  for  tiie  io^orttm 
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ofAe  W;  the  99th  for  the  law  and  regulation  by  whfch  it  k  to 
be  cirforced  :  the  imposition  is  to  be  made  by  the  Government,  the 
Board  of  CommissionCTP,  and  Conrt  of  Directors  :  the  regulation 
by  the  Govemor.general  in  Council,  in  the  same  way  as  other 
regulations  are  made.  ^^ 

'  In  these  latter  words,  however,  there  is  a  latent  ambi^ity. 
because  the  Bid  is,  that  the  Government  has  been  used  to  make 
regulations  m  two  ways:  those  for  the  interior  being  completed 
according  to  the  provbions  of  the  33  Geo.  HI.  c.  14^2,  s.  8  by 
r^pstry  m  the  judicial  department,  and  transmission  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  whereas  the  regulations  for  Calcutta  are  reffistered  in 
this  Court  under  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  s.  36.  and  are  subject  to 
apped  before  the  King  in  council.  This  ambiguity  causes  the 
only  difficulty.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  meant  to  leave  it  to  the 
option  of  the  Government  to  adopt  either  of  the  courses,  accoidlng 
to  its  inclination,  and  as  that  inclination  might  vary  from  time  to 
time.  It  seems  to  be  a  more  reasonable  meaning,  that  a  tax  refeiH 
ktion,  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  is  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  regulations  for  Calcutta  are  made. 

'  Again,  the  99th  section  does  not  require,  that  the  prevrons 
sanction  of  the  authorities  at  home  shall  be  obtained  for  the  regu- 
lation, as  the  98th  requires  it  for  the  imposition  of  the  tax ;  so  that 
if  registry  in  this  Court  were  not  required,  this  would  be  a  solitary 
instance,  in  which  the  Governor-general  in  council,  by  his  own 
authority  alone,  could  make  regulations  affecting  British  persons, 
as  a  class. 

'  But  there  fa  a  plainer  ground  than  any  of  these  inferences. 
The  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  s.  36,  which  prescribes  the  mode  of  making 
regulations  for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of  the  settle* 
taent  at  Fort  William,  provides,  that  they  shall  not  be  valid,  nor  of 
any  force  or  effect,  unjil  the  same  shall  be  duly  registered   and 
published  in  the  Supreme  Court.     It  cannot  be  contended,  that  the 
regulation  in  question  is  not  one  which  relates  to  the  good  order 
and  civil  gdvemment  of  the  town ;  for  it  imposes  penalties  and  for- 
feitures,  permits    houses   to  be    searched,   and  gives    to   certain 
public  officers  a  new  authority  to  administer  oaths,  and  interferes 
with  some  of  the  proceedings  even  of  this  Court.     Then  I  ask,  in 
what  way  has  the  provfaion  in  the  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  s.  36.  been 
repealed  ?  or  if  it  be  still  amongst  the  statutes,  by  what  reasonable 
argument  can  it  be  contended,  that  by  the  99th  section  it  is  meant, 
that  the  Court  shall  sustain  indictments  and  informations  for  of- 
fences unknown  to  the  criminal  law,  and  arising  only  out  of  the  in- 
fringement of  an  unregistered  order  of  Council  ?  ^ 

'  The  only  aigimeots  which  I  have  heard,  against  the  necessity 
of  registration  are  ;   first,  that  it  must  be  supposed,  tbat  tbe  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  Court  of  Pirectors  wus  sub- 
stituted  for  registration :   but  this  supposition  falls  to  the  ground,  if 
Oriental  Herald,  Fd.  16.  2  M 
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the  sanction  is  required,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  for  the  unporition 
of  the  tax  only,  and  not  for  the  regulation.  Secondly^  it  is  said, 
that  all  interference  of  this  Court  in  mattes  of  rerenue  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70,  s.  8.^  but  the  obvious  answer  to 
this  is,  that  that  clause  had  relation  only  to  the  then  existing  state 
of  the  revenue,  and  that  it  did  not  contemplate  any  revenue  to  be 
raised  within  Calcutta,  nor  upon  British  persons  ^  for  the  raising 
of  which  no  provision  was  made,  except  in  specific  cases,  until  the 
enacting  in  1813  of  the  clauses  which  are  now  the  main  subject  of 
our  consideration :  and  those  clauses,  and  the  107th  of  the  same 
act,  having  given  to  this  Court  a  new  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
revenue  affecting  Calcutta  and  British  persons^  have  left  that  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  system  entirely  uimffected  by  the  21  Geo.  III. 
c.  70.  s.  8. 

'  If  the  regulations  for  enforcing  taxes  imposed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  98th  section  of  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  i55,  must  be  regis- 
tered in  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  plain  that  previous  to  r^istry  no 
information  could  be  filed,  even  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
mere  amount  of  the  tax  itself :  because  the  100th  section,  which 
gives  the  right  to  file  such  informations,  and  which  is  a  penal 
clause,  gives  the  right  only  in  case  of  any  breach  of  any  law  or 
regulation)  so  that  a  regulation  must  have  been  completed,  and 
infringed,  before  the  information  will  lie. 

*  4.  The  remaining  objections  which  were  made  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioners  applied  to  the  details  of  the  regulation. 

'  It  was  objected  to  some  of  the  clauses,  that  they  gave  a  power 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  imposing  daily  fines  of  unlknitjed 
amount  upon  those  who  should  persist  in  their  offence.  But  Uiis  is 
not  so :  their  power  of  fining  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  Uie  first 
fine  being  fixed  |  and  though  the  Commissioners  may  direct  a 
smaller  daily  fine  to  be  afterwards  levied,  they  cannot  impose  a 
laiger. 

'  Again,  it  was  said,  that  a  right  of  searching  the  houses  of  &e 
Heirs,  Executors,  or  Administrators  of  the  Distributors  of  Stamps 
was  given ;  but  it  is  not  the  foct  that  a  right  of  entering  the  houses 
is  given,  but  of  demanding  a  search,  and  imposing  a  fine,  if  it  be 
refosed :  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  regulation  is,  in  this  respect, 
much  siu'passed  in  severity  by  enactments  in  the  English  statutes, 
relating  to  the  representatives  of  the  assignees  of  insolvent  debtors, 
into  whose  hands  the  property  of  the  insolvents  has  come;  by 
others,  conferring  the  right  of  searching  houses  for  the  property  of 
bankrupts  >  by  others,  empowering  the  Officer?  of  Excise  to  break 
open  doors  to  detect  the  illicit  manufacture  of  excisable  articles  j 
and  by  the  law,  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  representatives  of 
persons  dying  with  Crown  property  in  their  hands,  such  as  stamped 
popef ,  not  yet  paid  for. 
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'  Another  clause  which  was  objected  to,  was  that  one  whereby 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  are  empowered  to  administer 
oaths,  and  it  was  seriously  contended,  that  nothing  less  than  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament  could  confer  such  an  authority.  This  Court 
acknowledges  that  the  authority  must  be  derived  from  Parliament, 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  power  was  conferred  by 
Parliament  Upon  the  Governor-general  in  Council  and  the  Court, 
of  making  and  tegistering  regulations  for  the  good  order  and  civil 
government  of  the  town,  the  power  was  included  of  providing  for 
the  investigation  of  matters  of  feet,  by  taking  evidence  on  oath 
before  persons  to  be  duly  constituted  under  such  regulations. 

'  A  further  objection  was  made  against  the  clause  by  which  a 
penalty  is  imposed  for  filing,  in  any  Court  of  Justice,  certain  un- 
stamped papers. 

*  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  Court  has  no  right  to  make 
a  question  of  the  expediency  of  any  part  of  this  tax,  but  only  to  see 
that  it  does  not  exceed  legal  bounds,  and  then  to  assist  in  ei^rcing 
it  by  due  regulations.  The  legality  of  a  stamp  duty,  on  papers  to 
be  used  in  law  proceedings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny,  when  it  has 
so  long  subsisted  in  £ngland.  The  method  of  enforcing  it  by  fining 
those  who  file  unstamped  papers,  is  taken  from  an  Act  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  though  applicable  only  to  Ireland  5  and  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  less  objectionable  for  Calcutta,  than  the  mode  which 
has  been  long  pursued  in  England :  namely,  that  of  making  un- 
stamped papers  inadmissible  as  evidence.  I  am. not,  indeed,  at 
present  aware  of  any  less  oppressive  eoiuse  by  which  the  duty  could 
be  enforced  here :  ond  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  those  who 
have  argued  against  these  penalties  had  shown  us  some  better 
methods,  by  which,  with  equal  efficiency,  we  might  have  enforced 
a  tax,  which,  if  it  be  legal,  we  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations of  duty  to  maintain. 

'  For  my  own  part,  though  I  admit  that  many  English  enact- 
ments are  quite  incapable  of  application  to  this  country,  yet  I  con- 
^der  the  laws  of  my  country  to  be  my  best  standard  for  general 
purposes,  and  a  guide  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned  before  another 
presents  itself. 

'  With  a  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
made,  I  admit  that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  the  tegu- 
l&tlon  might,  in  some  of  its  parts,  have  been  amended  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  thing  which  is  repugnant  to  law,  nor 
do  I  think  that  it  will,  in  efi^ct,  be  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Calcutta,  considering  that  it  must  be  enforced  by  proceedings  in 
this  Court.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is,  therefore,  that  the  regu- 
lation shall  be  registered. 

'  5.  It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon  sosot  matters 
irtnch  are  only  incidental  to  this  proceeding* 
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*An  asaertioii  has  been  loade  of  the  $d)soUite  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  lOaletttta  to  be  heard>  and  heard  bymeaog  of  the  advocates  of  the 
court,  before  a  regulation  can  be  registered.  I  am  of  opinion^  that 
no  such  right  exists.  Thia  is  not  a  suit  at  law,  or  in  equity,  but  a 
very  peculiar  function  of  the  Court  prescribed  by  statute^  and  more 
of  a  Jljegislative  than  a  judicial  character  ^  and  I  know  of  no  founda- 
tion on  which  such  a  right  can  re«t^  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
any  petitioner  would  have  as  strong  a  claim  to  be  so  heard^as  those 
have  who  are  heard  at  the  bar  of  uie  Houses  of  Parliapient,  or  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  state  thus 
much,  because,  if  a  regulation  were  liable  to  be  invalidated  by  a 
refusal  to  hear  counsel  against  it,  we  might  have  a  thousand  peti- 
tions filed,  by  which  the  registration  might  be  retarded,  ad  infinitum : 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  the  country  might  require  the  immediate 
enactment  of  the  law.  It  is  only,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  right  of  the  Court  to  prescribe  and  controft  the 
mode  of  hearing  these  petitions,  that  I  mention  the  matter  stoiIL 
In  all  such  cases,  the  Court  must  be  desirous  to  have  as  muck  infor- 
mation as  possible )  it  would  be  a  wrong  and  ci4>rtciou8  exercise  of 
power  to  preclude  a  previous  discussion  of  a  matter  whidi  is  svb- 
jeet  to  appeal  j  and  I  know  of  no  channel,  throu^  which  the  Court 
could  receive  any  objections  against  a  regulation,  more  conveniently 
or  more  agreeably  to  themselves,  than  tlurough  the  advocates  of  the 
Court. 

*  Another  question  has  been  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Court  is  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  regulation.  I 
agree,  in  tlie  main,  with  an  opinion  expressed  upon  this  pointy  in  a 
judgment  which  I  have  read  of  Sir  Edward  West's  ;  name^y^  that 
the  words  of  the  statute  oblige  the  Court  to  consider  the  expediency, 
as  wdl  as  the  legality  of  a  regulation.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
satisfied  that,  in  general,  we  have  not  the  means  in  this  country  of 
obtaining,  within  any  moderate  time,  the  whole  information,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency ;  and  that  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  g^ded  in  that 
respect  by  the  opinion  of  others,  who  have  greater  means  and  better 
opportunities.  In  this  case,  however,  the  question  is  scarcely  caised, 
for  we  clearly  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expediency  of  the  tax, 
bot  only  of  the  regulation  by  which  it  is  to  be  enforced.  I  am 
anxious  to  point  this  out,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  do  ex- 
press any  opinion,  on  this  occasion,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  tax, 
or  its  alleged  inequdity.  I  have  not  the  requisite  information  j  nor, 
if  I  had,  should  I  be  called  upon,  or  entitled,  to  apply  it  ber/efoi^  that 
purpose. 

'judgment  of  sir  JOHN  FRANKS. 

'  The  Chief  Justice  of  this  Courts  Sir  Charles  Grey,  expr^sed  his 
opinion  that  the  counsel  fos  the  petitioners  hod  not. a  right, to  be 
heard  against  the  registration  of  the  Stamp  R^^tion,  proposed 
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to  be  registered  and  now  before  this  Court ;  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  he  ^a«  wHling  to  hear  the  petitioner's  counset,  because  of 
the  importilnt  subject  of  the  petition.  Having  eardiiUy  considered 
the  question  of  right,  I  agree  in  c^inion  wiA  Sir  Chsrles  Grey, 
that  it  does  not  exist.  Whether  such  a  tight  exists  or  not,  de[)endt 
upon  the  36th  Section  of  the  Statute  of  1773  j  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 

'  It  enacts^  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor-General  and 
Council  to  make  and  issue  rules,  ordinances  and  regulations,  for 
the  good  order  and  civil  government  of  the  United  Company's  set- 
tlement at  Fort  William,  and  other  Stories  subordinate  thereto,  as 
shall  be  ]?easonablc  $  such  rules  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
the  r^m  i  and  to  impose  fines  and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  of 
s\^  rules. 

'  hmkf  nevertheless  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  not  be  valid, 
omtal  Ihie.  same  shall  be  registered  and  published  in  the  Supreme 
Oiairt,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Court,  which 
registry  shall  not  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  twenty  days  after 
tiie  ^  same  shall  be  published,  an4  &  copy  thereof  afiixod  in  some 
coBapicuoua  part  of  the  Court  House,  and  firom  and  immediately 
«£ter  ^ueh  registry,  the  same  shall  be  valid  in  law. 

*  The  section  then  makes  it  lawful  for  any  persons  in  India  to 
appeal  therefrom  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  j  so  as  such  appealy  or 
liotlce  thereof,  be  lodged  within  ^e  space  of  sixty  days  afibcr  ^ 
registering  and  publishing  the  same. 

'A  rifeht  of  appeal  is  given  by  the  words  of  the  36th  section, 
'agaihst  &e  rule  and  regulation ;  but  it  has  not  expressed  any  thing 
a^  to  a;  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  registration.  To 
'istipply  the  omission,  to  j^ve,  expressly,  a  right  to  be  heaard  against 
the  regiBtratibn,  it  has  been  argued,  that  a  right  of  appeal  implies  a 
tight  to  be  heard,  and  by  counsel,  against  the  registration  of  tbe  rule 
and  regulation.  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  argoment ;  because 
an  appeal  against  the  rule  is,  by  this  section,  to  be  lodged  within 
sixty  days  idler  the  time  of  registering,  but  the  registration  beeomes 
valid  twenty  days  after  it  has  been  published.  One  person  may 
'I^ition  (if  the  claim  of  right  is  founded)  to  be  heard  gainst  the 
registration,  and  never  appeal.  Anodier  may,  after  the  registration, 
appeal  without  having  petitioned.  And  I  do  not  think,  I  ought  to 
fmply  a  construction  tlrat  might  promote  an  inconvenience.  But  I 
hiive  not  any  doubt,  that  this  Court,  at  all  times,  woukl  be  desirous 
'  to  hear  any  petitioner,  by  his  counsel,  against  the  registratk>n  of 
^ny  such  rule  ;  it  wouM  be  a  mode  likely  to  suggest  legal  grounds 
xA  consideration  iH  the  Court  upon  any  subject. 

'  I  come  to  the  objections  made  to  the  registration  of  this  regu- 
lation. 

*  The  Counsel  for  the  petitloders  have  made  three* objections  <q 
the  r^tration  of  the  ^dtat^p  ridgcdtttion  in  ({uestion* 
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^  1st.  That  there  is  no^  any  authority  of  law^  to  impose  a  sttfxip 
duty  in  Calcutta. 

^  Sd.  Nor  any  authority  of  law  to  justify  the  registration  of  such 
a  rule,  as  imposes  the  stamp  duty  in  question^  (if  admissible,)  it 
Jieing  perfect  without  registration. 

'  3d.  That  the  rule  offered  is  not  proper  for  registration. 

*  The  rule  in  question  contains  annexed  to  it  a  schedule  of  the 
duties  to  be  raised ;  places  the  conduct  of  them  undev  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Calcutta ;  and  contains  several  clauses  that 
prescribe  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  officers  to  sell  and  dis- 
tribute stamps. 

'  The  6th  section  of  the  9th  clause,  the  15th  and  16th  of  the  9th, 
the  3d  of  the  1 1th  and  the  15th  clause  5  are  those  to  which  obyec- 
tions  have  noade  been  made. 

'  The  clauses  are  objected  to,  because  they  give  powers  to  fine ; 
some  arbitrary,  some  exorbitant,  and  last,  because  they  would  give 
powers  to  officers  of  the  revenue  to  administer  oaths  in  that  dqMUi- 
Inent. 

'  In  answer  to  these  objections  to  the  present  stamp  regulation, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  although  there  is  a  dbcretionary  power  con- 
fided to  the  Board  of  Revenue, — ^yet  an  objection  ought  not  to  prevail 
froixk  that  cause,  because  it  is  a  power  whereby  they  may  iWuce, 
but  cannot  increase,  the  fine  to  which  any  distributor  may  be  liable. 
This  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  6th,  15th,  and  16th  clauses  of 
the  9th  section,  by  which  that  discretion  has  been  given  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue. 

'  As  to  exorbitance,  before  it  shall  f>e  pronounced  that  these  rules 
admit  exorbitant  fines,  it  ought  to  be  considered  what  the  duty  of  a 
distributor  of  stamps  is,  with  respect  to  the  public  5  and  what  oi^ht 
to  be  the  objects  of  the  stamp  regulation  with  respect  to  that  duty. 

'  As  a  receiver,  his  duty  is  to  account  with  the  Board  of  Revenue 
upon  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  his  office  makes  him 
answerable  for  breaches  of  duty  ;  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  offences 
against  the  rules,  if  he  shall  not  give  up  sums  of  money  he  had  re- 
ceived as  distributor,  or  his  accounts  upon  demand.  Tlie  fines  and 
penalties  given  by  these  sections  or  rules,  are  sanctions  for  the  per- 
formance of  both  duties. 

*  And,  in  considering  of  them,  I  shall  shew  what  has  been  im- 
posed by  the  law  as  a  penalty,  because  of  a  fraudulent  breach  of 
duty  upon  persons  entrusted  in  offices  j  independent  of  the  statutes 
that  give  summary  jurisdiction  for  recovering  penalties  given  by 
revenue  law,  and  shall  then  refer  to  some  of  those  laws.   ' 

By  the  statute  7th  Edward  IV.,  c.  1,  it  is  enacted,*  that  if  any 
•  StadUng  v.  Morgan.    Plow.  202. 
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i^eeiv^i  o(  aeopuQlgnt  sball  receive  of  any  person,  for  the  payment 
of  any  feesj  annnities,  pensions,  or  duties,  more. than  he  may  law- 
fully receive,  the  person  sp  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the.party  grieved 
6$,  8d.  for  every  penny  or  penny-worth  so  takea  or  received. 

'  The  occasion  of  passing  that  statute,  appears  in  the  case  referred 
to.  It  means  a  receiver  of  the  King.  The  penalty  given  hy  that 
statute  amounts  to  eighty  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  fraudulently 
received. 

*  By  the  55th  (ieo.  III.  c.  81,  distribitt<Nrs  of  stamps  are  to  verify 
tiieir  accounts  upon  oath  ^  penalty  402. 

'  Hie  fine  by  the  6th  section  (objected  to)  imposed  upon  a  dis- 
tributor, who  refuses  to  permit  his  accounts  to  be  inspected,  is  100 
rupees,  to  be  daily  increased  upon  daily  refusal. 

'  In  the  one  case,  the  distributor  is  liable  to  four  times  as  much 
for  a  single  offence  as  the  other.  Obstinate  refusal  in  the  clauses 
objected  to,  increases  the  daily  fine. 

'  The  15th  section  was  objected  to  because  it  gives  the  collector 
a  right  of  search  of  the  house  after  refusal ;  but,  upon  a  reference 
to  the  section,-  it  does  not  give  such  a  right ;  it  gives  a  right  to  the 
collector  to  demand,  to  make  search  for  stores  of  stamps,  and  accounts 
of  a  deceased  distributor,  from  the  person  administering  his  e£fects  ^ 
and  makes  the  person  refusing  it  subject  to  a  penalty.  Such  a  right 
may  be  prevented  by  compliance  upon  demand ;  but  it  is  not  unusual 
to  give  even  such  powers  by  summary  laws  for  recovering  penalties  3 
thus  by  the  act  1st  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  section  45,  an  act  relating  to 
distilleries  in  Scotland,  if  an  excise  officer  shall  be  refused  admit- 
tance ^nto  a  distillery  after  demand,  he  shall  be  liable  to  WOl,  penalty ; 
and,  if  admittance  shall  not  be  ^ven,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officer 
refiised  to  enter  upon  such  distillery. 

*  The  last  clause  of  the  regulation  has  been  objected  to,  because  it 
gives  power  to  collectors  of  revenue,  and  other  officers  vested  with 
charge  of  offices  for  sale  of  stamps,  to  administer  oaths. 

'  I  conceive  the  Govemor-General  and  Council  have  authority  to 
give  such  power. 

'  By  the  36th  section  of  the  statute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  they  have 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  order  and  govern- 
ment of  this  Presidency,  and  to  impose  fines  and  forfeit  for  breach 
of  them. 

'  And  having  had  such  authority  given  to  them  to  impose  duties 
and  ta£es  upon  Calcutta,  as  by  the  98th  s.  53  Geo.  III. 

'  By  the  99th  s.  of  that  Act,  they  are  also  empowered  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  such  duties  and  taxes.  And  such 
power  authorizes  them,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  rules  to  enforce 
]^yment  di  such  duties  as  have  been  imposed  by  them,  by  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament.  By  the  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  81,  s.  12,  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  may  administer 
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oaths  to  carry  that  Act  into  effect.  There  are  similar  provimiis  in 
several  statutes'  to  enforce  payment  of  penalties.  The  power  to  ad> 
minister  oaths  is  Incident  to  judicial  authority,  or  conferred  by  Act 
of  Farliament.  In  the  hearing  causes  in  the  superior  C^nrts,  or 
befbve  Justices  of  Peace  at  Sessions^  or  taking  informations^  it  is 
incident  to  their  judicial  authority.  It  is  not  incident  to  tke  pffioe 
as  ministerial.  .       .. ' 

'  The  statute  15  Geo.  III.  c  39,  provides  thus  :  **  Whereas^  k  b 
frequently  necessary  for  Justices  of  the  Peace  Ao  administer  oaths 
when  penalties  are  to  be  levied,  or  distresses  to  be  made,  in  puxsu-^ 
ance  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  whicb  they  have  no  power  to  adminis- 
ter :'*  it  then  proceeds  to  give  them  power  to  administer  tmtim  for 
that  purpose. 

^  The  authority  to  administer  oaths  given  by  the  last  section  of 
the  regulation  objected  to,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  that  au- 
thority to  adn^inister  oaths  is  given  to  Justices  of  Peace  in  laatiers 
not  judicial^  that  of  the  legislature. 

'  The  inconvenience  to  the  pubHc  from  delay ;  waiting  the  pro- 
gress of  a  suit  at  Law  or  £quity,  and  the  cost  to  the  Distributor, 
might  be  great,  if  summary  means  were  not  given  to  call  Collectors 
of  the  B-e venue,  in  many  cases,  to  account ;  summary  laws  have, 
therefore,  been  found  expedi^it  in  such  cases. 

'  I  come  now  to  the  proposition  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  j  that  there  is  not  authority,  by  law,  to  impose  a  Stamp 
Duty  to  be  paid  within  Calcutta. 

'  The  question  upon  this  part  of  the  present  subject  depends  upoa 
the  construction  of  the  statute  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  s.  98.  I  shaE 
not  recur  to  the  cases  cited,  as  to  the  authority  of  Parliament,  to  ex- 
act the  98th  and  99th  sections  of  that  statute.  I  find  it  in  ita  en- 
acttnent — It  is  my  duty  to  respect  the  authority  of  a  statute  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  when  an  occasion  arises,  as  at  present,  to  constme 
it  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

'  Counsel  for  the  petitioners  state,  that  according  to  a  rule  of 
construction  of  statutes,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  ought  to 
prevail.  It  is  a  rule  of  construction  ^  but  there  are  other  tvItB ; 
one  of  them  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  King  v,  Barchet  ^* — ',*  Svkdkt  a 
sense  is  to  be  made,  upon  jthe  whole,  as  that  no  clause,  aeiUeiice,«r 
word,  shall  prove  void,  or  insignificant,  if  by  any  other  oonstroetiaB 
they  may  be  made  useful  and  pertinent." 

'  Every  part  of  the  98th  section,  is  material  to  show,  that  the 
power  of  taxation  thereby  given,  wap  intended  to  be  a  power  to  im- 
pose taxes  upon  Calcutta  in  as  full  and  ample  &,mapner  aa  the  said 
Governors  and  Council  could,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  impooe 
duties  and  taxes  to  be  raised  and  levied,  or  paid,  i^kni  any  other 
person  or  place  whatsoever. 

' "  III     ■  ■       ill  ■  ^        I       . . .  11  ■   1 1  ■  n  1 1  I  ij 

•  Show,  108^  ^^ 
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'  '  This  section  commences  with  a  preamble,  not  connected  with, 
ottefMltig  to,  any  other  of  the  statutes  ;  and  recites,  that "  Whereas, 
it  is  expedient  that  the  Governments  of  the  said  Company  established 
at  Fort  William,  Madras,  &c,'*  "  should  have  authority  to  impose 
duties  toid  taxes  to  be  imposed  within  the  several  towns  of  Calcutta 
and' Madras,  &c.,  and  enacts,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  Fort  William,  &c.,  to  impose  all  such  duties  of  Cus- 
tonw  and  oik^r  taxes,  to  be  levied  and  paid  vjithin  the  towns  of  Cat- 
cuiia^  Irci*  and  upon,  and  by,  all  persons  whatsoever  resident  or 
being  iberein  ;  and  upon,  and  by,  all  merchandizes,  commodities,  and 
pTjopirii^  whatsoever,  in  any  such  coimtry  or  place,  in  as  fiUl,  large, 
aitd  amflt  a  manner  as  such  Governor-General  in  Council  (&c.) 
may  now  impose  any  duties  or  taxes  to  be  levied  or  paid  by  any 
persQpa  wha^oever,  or  in  any  place  whatsoever,  within  the  autho- 
rity of  said  Governments," 

'  It  then  provides,  as  to  the  approbation  of  the  Directors  and 
Board  of  Controul,  of  any  rule  that  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council,  pursuant  to  such  authority. 

'  Were  we  to  adopt  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tionee to  its  extent,  we  should  reject  the  general  words  in  the  prc- 
am}^  .of  this  section,  and  all  other  words  therein,  that  purpbrt  to 
give  a  power  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  extensive  as  they 
coujd  exercise  elsewhere ;  and  we  should  confine  the  power  given 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  to  levy  taxes,  to  export,  im- 
pott,  and  transit  of  goods,  as  in  the  25th  section  of  the  58  Geo.  III. 
c.  155.  And  we  are  required  by  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  to 
confine  that  pivwer,  to  export,  import,  and  transit  of  goods  j  because 
exJ|j)Ort,  Imp6rt,  and  transit  of  goods  are  mentioned  in  the  25th  sec- 
tion ^  but  the  98th  section  has  not  any  connection  with  the  25th 
section:  The  55th  section  was  intended  so  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection wf  persons,  who  should  become  traders  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  as  that  they 
should  not,  in  the  course  of  such  trade,  be  chargeable  with  any 
di^s  I  likely  to  affect  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Com- 
pany*$i  territory,  of  which  they  should  not  have  public  notice. 

*  By  the  6th  section  of  that  statute,  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  common  with  the  United  Company,  to 
expert  from  any  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  all  ports  of  the 
Coropoiiy  in  the  East  Indies  :  subject  to  the  several  conditions  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  that  statute. 

'  But  as  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  trade  given  to  them  by  that  section,  might  be  liable  to 
pay  duties  imposed  within  any  of  the  Presidencies  in  India,  of  which 
sufficient  public  notice  had  not  been  given,,  it  was  provided  by  the 
25th  seclian  of  that  statute,  that  no  new  or  additional  imposition  of 
any  duty  or  tax  upon  the  export,  import,  or  transit  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandizes,  made  by  such  nuthon^,  should  be  valid,  until  it 
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should  havp  tbe  sapctipn  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  tbe  Bast  India 
Compauy^  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commisnouers.  The 
section  provides  for  the  mode  pf  expressing  that  approbation  to  the 
Government  iu  India. 

*  Duties  upon  export^  import,  and  transit  of  goods,  were  those  by 
which  traders  were  most  likely  to  be  charged ;  and  they  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  25th  section.  But  the  Legislature  had  a 
different  object  enacting  the  98th  section  :  Its  object  then  wa&  to 
give  a  power  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  the 
other  places  m^itioned  in  the  section,  as  fuUy  as  the  Gov^nor- 
General  and  Council,  and  Grovemors,  &c.,  could  hare  done  in  any 
other  place  within  their  authority.  In  the  25th  section,  it  therefore 
used  particular  words,  export,  import,  and  transit,  and  the  98th 
section  gave  authority,  by  general  words,  to  impose  taxes. 

'  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  is,  as  the  petitioner's  counsel 
herein  stated,  a  rule  by  which  statutes  are  to  be  interpreted ;  and, 
taking  the  words  of  the  98th  section,  the  Legislature  must  have  in- 
tended that  the  Governor  and  Council  could  hare  imposed  taxes 
lawfully  within  other  places  within  their  authority,  besides  Calcutta, 
Madras,  &c.,  mentioned  in  that  section  as  the  places  to  which  the 
authority  thereby  given  was  to  extend  -,  and,  in  feu^t,  it  hi^  been 
shown  by  the  coimsel  against  the  petition,  and  by  the  Chief- Justice 
of  this  Court,  that  a  stamp-duty  was  then  payable  within  the 
Moi^siL 

*  The  statute  64,  Geo.  III.,  c.  105,  as  it  appears  to  me^  furnishes 
some  comment  upon  this  part  of  the  case. 

'  It  recites,  that  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  certain  duties  theretofore 
imposed  by  the  Governors  of  Fort  William,  &c.,  and  proceeds  to  ?u-, 
act,  that  all  duties  of  customs,  and  others  theretofore  made  and  im- 
posed, as  well  upon  British  subjects  as  foreigners,  by  authority  of 
said  Governments,  within  Calcutta,  &c. 

*  And  also  upon  all  persons  whomsoever,  resident  or  being  in  any 
cotmtry  or  place  within  the  authority  of  said  Grovernmenta,  and  in 
respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandizes  whatsoever,  and  aU 
orders  relating  to  them,  and  all  fines  theretofoje  imposed  for  non- 
payment of  such  duties,  shall  be  valid,  as  fully  as  if  same  were  im- 
posed by  authority  of  the  statute  53,  Geo.  III.,  c.  155. 

'  This  statute  shows  further,  that  at  the  time  the  act  of  1753  was 
passed,  there  were  various  duties  and  taxes  payable  in  the 
Mofosail. 

'  The  statute  does  not  recite  or  state  the  causes  ol  doubt  as  to 
these  duties  and  taxes  -,  the  duty  might  have  been  legal,  yet  not  im- 
posed with  due  forms  -,  but  that  statute  has  made  such  as  had  been 
levied  valid,  as  if  imposed  by  authority  of  53  Geo.  III.,  and  a  stamp 
tax  was,  in  foct,  amongst  the  taxes  ijx  force  at  thai  time  withcMtt 
those  towns. 
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'  I  come  now  to  the  third  beacl 

'  The  petitioner's  counsel  argue  that  the  r^ulation  in  question 
does  not  require  registration. 

*  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  By  the  99th  section,  53  Geo.  III., 
the  Governor  and  Ck)uncil  have  authority  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions respecting  such  duties  and  taxes,  and  to  impose  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures,  for  non-payment  of  them,  in  as  full  and  ample 
maimer  as  the  Governor  and  Ck>uncil  may  impose  any  other  fines  or 
penalties. 

*  The  manner  by  which  the  Governor  and  Council  may  impose 
any  other*  fines  or  penalties  upon  any  British  subjects  of  Fort- Wil- 
liam, is  by  making  a  rule  or  regulation  to  prescribe  a  duty,  and  then 
imposing  a  fine  or  penalty  for  the  breach  of  it,  to  have  such  rule 
or  regulation  registered  with  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  the  authority  of  the  statute,  13  Geo.  111.,  c.  63,  section  36. 

*  Such  a  form  as  required  by  that  section,  gives  notice  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  law  by  which  he  may  be  bound ;  gives  to  it  promulga- 
tion. And  the  law  by  which  the  British  subjects  might  be  bound  in 
this  place,  should  be  first  promulgated  to  them. 

'  The  36th  section,  13  Geo.  UL,  has  provided  for  the  public  no- 
tification and  registration,  of  any  rule  or  regulation,  the  Governor  in 
Council  might  make  here,  to  affect  the  British  subject. 

'  The  S5th  section,  53  Geo.  111.,  has  provided  also  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules,  by  which  persons  who  might  trade  to  India,  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  might  be  affected. 

*  The  section  99.  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  enacts,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  make  laws  and  regu- 
lations respecting  such  duties,  (those  to  be  imposed  by  the  98th  sec- 
tion) to  impose  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  for  non-payment 
thereof,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  such  Governor  and  Council  may 
now  make  laws  and  regulations,  and  impose  any  fines,  penalties,  or 
forfeitures  whatsoever.  But  by  the  36th  section  13,  1,  3,  no  regu- 
lation, fine,  or  penalty,  can  be  imposed  upon  British  subjects,  until 
it  shall  be  previously  registered  according  to  the  form  thereby  pre* 
scribed,  with  the  appobation  of  this  court. 

'  The  Stamp  Duty  Regulation  now  proposed  would  affect  British 
subjects  ',  and  therefore,  m  my  judgment  it  requires  registration. 

'  The  power  given  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  to  make 
regulations,  by  the  99th  section,  53  Geo.  III.,  and  to  impose  fines, 
penalties,  &c.  in  as  ample  manner  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  may  now  make  regulations  and  impose  fines,  refers  to  a 
power,  by  some  means  given  before.  The  13  Geo.  III.  referred  to 
section  36,  gives  them  such  a  power,  provided  the  regulation  shall, 
as  thereby  directed,  be  duly  registered.  The  present  rule,  therefore, 
also,  in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  re^stered. 
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' These. secttoQ^  ought  to  be  considered  together,  fhey  fprpi  & 
part  of  the  same  code  of  laws,  aiid  are  formative  statut^^  the  latter 
not  repealing  the  former.  And  it  is  a  rule  of  law  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  (Statutes,*  *  that  ail  which  relate  to  the  same  subject;  must 
be  taken  as  one  system,  and  constructed  consistently,  and  <ihe  prab^ 
tice^has  been  such  in  bases  of  bankruptcy,  diureh  eases,  antf'MlMff 
calces."  ■:■'.'.. 

'  It  was  objected  by  the  petitioners*  counsel,  that  the  iH^tle  and 
regulation  ih  question,  was  made  in  the  namcf  ot  the  Vfee  Presi- 
dent, and  not  of  the  Governor-General.  But  ihe  statute  39<9^o^  UL 
c.  5^,  hds  authorized  the  Vice  President  toaet  with  such{pdw«M*iiA 
by  the  Govaimieikt  of  Fori  St.  George  and  Bovib^.n^^tbe  pser- 
oised,  and  the  statute.  5S  Geo.  Ill.,c.  155,  section  19l^i|eis  e3(t#Q{k4 
to  the  Gdveraors  of  the  several  Presidencies>  the 'powev  .to,iiiipo«i 
taxes  as  by  that  statute.  '....;' 

'  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  the  Stamp  RegttlatkNi  ia 
Question,  has  been  mad^  in  terms  that  admit  regtstfatv^n ;  tbait  it  has 
been  itiade  by  competent  authority,  and  tliat  this  court  oftigfai  to 
order  it  to  be  registered. 

Judgment  or  Sir  £dwabd  Ryan.. 

^  I  utomr  nfter  the  clear  and  luminous  judgment  ^fAadk  hfi4  \mn 
pronennoed  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  conteM  myseiyf  mHh 
sitoply  expressing  my  assent  to  the  Registry  of  this  ^StimprltegYi^ 
laliOQ^  but  that  1  feel,  in  a  matter  of  such  impovttooe,  ikitiiual<be 
more  satisiiictory  to  those  who  are  to  be  affn^ed  b)r,lbi^4ee«doil^ 
to  knbw  the  reasons  which  haye  operated  on  iheaainds  x>f  .iMC&iaf 
the  Judges.  ^    ,  .-  .,  .,  v 

'  In  my  own  case,  I  feel  it  the  more  i^csmbent  upoh  met^^attilit 
this  course,  because,  upon  some  of  the  questions  which  bd^'Ms^M 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  1  entertmn  opinions  dtffblH^^;'*^ 
some  degree,  from  the  other  members  pf  the  Cotirt  j  thefte^opioidiB 
I  think  It  ri^t  to  explain,  although  I  ^mit,  they^  do  t6t  miHe^ 
rially  affect  the  matter  at  present  under  our  confiideraiiotf;^bii 
rather  apply  to,  Our  future  Government,  in  de(^idin^  upon'HIle^  tb- 
jectlon  or  admission  of  regulations  proposed  to  us  fbr  rej^suy.-  'I 
am  also  desirous  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  tnisrepresenfed,'  ^tidvs 
the  matter  now  before  the  Court,  has  excited  much  iAterM'in'l%(s 
place,  and  is,  (as  we  are  told  by  the  learne<!|  Counsbl,)  liHelj/^  td  %e 
discussed  in  various  way  at  home,  it  fs  necessary  thdt  I  iAonld'  te 
cautious,  that  seiitiments  and  opihions  may  trot  bfe'ifnpibfM  tbth^, 
as  one  of  the  Court,  which  1  have  never  fetat^f^ln^'tod'tlMif't 
may  not  be  supposed  to  act  on  reasons  df  ground^,  Vh«*ti;  in  ffMfi, 
have  no  Influence  in  (lirec^ng  my  Jtidgttieiit.  '  '"'    ■•'':'■ 

.    *  JEiefore  I  enter  upon  the  reasoas  wli}ch  have \uiducea  liie  w  xh^- 

'  •    ^  ■  ""  r  •      »  u  ]».j.    .1  -r.»   .  .it  ..... 
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seut  to  the  tlegi$try  o^  this  Stamp  Regulation,  I  think  it  fit  to  state 
my  ppiuion  upon  the  two  jfollowing  que^tibns  : — 

, '  FirsWrrAs  to  what  I  conceive  is  the  dutycast  upon  the  Court, 
wh«n  cnUqd  upon  by  the  3$th  section  of  the  13  Qeo,  III.  q,  ,^3,  to 
f^giait^tfuk^,.  ordiAfaices  dxni  regulations^  for  t))e  good  or^er  and 
civil  government  of  the  United  Company's  Settlement  at  J'ort 
WilllcMxt^  m^de  by  the  Governor- General  In  Council. 

/.i^coodly>'*^Afi  to  whether  persons  who  will  be  affected  by  any 
rf^latiQiQS,  have  a  right  to  be  heard  either  by  themselves  or 
CoupMlj  prior  toauch  regulations  being  registered,  in  this  Court. 

■  <'As  tb  the  fim  question :— The  act  of  the  18  Geo.  Ill,  c.  flS,  s.  36, 
prbvid6d,  *  l%at  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  fbr  the  Gavernot'*General 
And  Coniicil  of  the  said  Company's  Settlement  at  Fort  WiUiam  in 
Bengal,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  and  issue  such  rules,  ordi* 
atinee$>  And  icegulations,  for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of 
the  said  United  Company's  Settlement  at  Fort  William  aforesaid^ 
and  other  faGtorie9  %xA  places  subordinate,  or  to  be  subordinate 
thereto,  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  (such  rules,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,)  and  to  set,  impose,  and  inflict,  and  leVy  reasonable  fines 
aiid^  fbrfdfcures  for  ^e  breach  or  non-observance  of  widi  rules, 
Ohitnafikees,  and  regulations  ^  but,  neverthdess,  the  same  or  any 
ot  ^km,  shall  not  be  valid,  or  of  any  force  or  effect,  until  the 
MLnbe  shl^l  be  duly  registered  and  published  in  the  said  Supreme 
Ooitft  '<of'  Judicature,  which  "shall  be,  by  the  new  charter  esta- 
Ui^ed, 'wl^  tlie  consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Court, 
which  registry  shall  not  be  made  until  the  expiration  of  twenty*  days 
f^)[;,the«^ine  3hall  be  openly  published  and  a  copy  thereof  affixed 
JA  P|i^e  conspicuous  part  of  the  Court-house,  or  pliice  where  the 
^aid.^uprieme  Court  shall  be  held  ;  and  from  and  immediately  after 
au<;b  .registry  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  good  and  valid  in 
bn|fj.  buf,  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
U;^,Indi^j«  to  appeal  therefrom  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
Ui,  Cpun^j  who  are  hereby  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  set 
pisid^  and,  repeal  any  such  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations^  so 
-'^!6U^h,  {ippeai  or  notice  thereof  be  lodged  in  the  New  Court  of 
J.il^ii^atui^e,  wit^iin  the  space  of  sixty  days  after  the  time  of  the  re- 
gistering; and  publishing  the  samej  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
pei^QU  or  persons  in  England  to  appeal  ther^rom  in  like  manner, 
wUhini^ixty  daysi  aft^r  the  publishing  the  same  in  Englapd :  and  it  is 
^qr^by  directed  and  r^uired,  that  a  copy  of  all  such  rules,  ordi- 
p^^Qoes^  and  fcgulotio^»  frpm.time  t9  time,  as  the  same  shall  be  so 
received,  shall  be  affix^  in  some  conspicuous  and  public  place  in 
thf?  Ipdia  IJouse,  there  to  remain  and  be  resorted  to  as  occasion 
shall'  require :  yet,  heveHhetesi," such  appeal  shall  not  obstruct, 
impede,  or  hinder  the  immediate  execution  of  any  rule,  ordinance, 
pr  regulation,  so  nuuie  atid  t^lglistered'as  aforesaid,  until  the  same 
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sball  appear  to  have  been  set  aside  or  repealed  upon  the  hiring 
aiid  determination  of  such  appeal.* 

'  The  plain  meaning  of  the  commencemetit  oft  his  section  is,  that 
all  rules,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  mode  by  the  Gdvemor- 
Gfcneral  and  Council,  are  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Ifews  of  the  realm  ;  but  '  nevertheless,*  that  is,  though 
just  and  reasonable,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  thej 
are  not  to  be  of  any  force  or  efl^t  until  roistered  in  this  eourt 
with  its  '  consent  aud  approbation.'  What  other  reasonaUe  con- 
struction can  be  put  on  the  words  '  consent  and  approbation,'  than 
that  this  Court  in  respect  of  all  regulations  proposed  to  it  for  r^;is- 
try,  has  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  functions  to  perform,  and 
that  it  has  full  power  to  reject  any  regulations  though  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  if  in  its  judgment  such  regula- 
tions are  upon  the  whole  inexpedient.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the 
power  intended  to  be  vested  in  this  Court,  by  this  act  of  Parliament, 
in  which  words  so  comprehensive  as  '  consent  and  approbation*  have 
been  used ;  and  however  inconvenient  in  my  own  view,  I  may 
think  the  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  character  to  be,  and 
however  painful  and  burthensome  the  duty  cast  upon  the  Court, 
still  I  am  not  able  after  the  best  consideration  I  can  give  tb^  sub- 
ject, to  come  to  any  other  concllision.  I  am  the  more  confinned 
In  this  view,  when  1  consider  that  the  same  construction  has  been 
put  on  this  section  by  the  East  India  Company,  as  i§  apparent  from 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Buckingham  to  the  King 
in  Council,  against  a  regulation  registered  in  this  Court.  * 

'I  cannot,  after  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  the  full 
power  of  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency, see  how  this  Court  can  properly  discharge  its  duty,  otherwise 
than  by  considering  th6  expediency,  as  well  as  the  legality  of  every 
regulation  proposed  for  registry.  I  know  how  incompetent  a  tri- 
bunal this  is,  for  both  the  discussion,  and  dedsion  of  a  variety  of 
questions,  which  may  be  thus  subjected  to  its  consideration.  That 
this  Court  is  ill  calculated  for  some  of  the  functions  it  has  to  per- 
form, may  be  a  forcible  argument  in  favour  of  a  change  in  its  con- 
stitution ;  yet  while  the  power  remains,  I  think  the  Court  has  not 
the  option  of  electing  to  perform  a  party  only,  of  the  duty  which  has 
been  cast  upou  it.  I  would  further  observe,  that  although  I  think 
the  duty  cast  upon  the  Judges  burthensome  and  painful,  I  wish  not  to 
be  uhder stood  as  expressing  an  opinion,  that  the  Governor- Greneral 
and  Council,  should,  have  vested  in  them  the  sole  power  of  passing 
regulations  for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of  this  place, 
without  some  review  of  their  poceedings.  Nor  that  eases  might 
not  arise  within  this  Presidency,  where  the  rejection  of  r^ulations 
on  the  grounds  of  inexpediency,  would  not  be  a  duty  as  simple,  as 
if  the  Objection  had  been  merely  of  a  nature  strictly  kgaL 

•  See  Notes  pp.  528;  529. 
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^  The  oext  preliminary  question  id^  afi  to  the  right  of  jparties  to  be 
heard  against  the  r^istry  of  any  regulation. 

'  Now,  it  appears  by  the  section  of  the  act  which  I  have  already 
cited,  that  the  registry  of  regulations  cannot  be  made^  althouffh  the 
Court  consents  and  approves  of  the  same,  '  until  the  expiration  of 
twenty  days  after  the  same  shall  be  openly  publishedi  and  a  copy 
thereof  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  court  house  or 
place  where  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  held/  Whatj  I  would 
ask,  is  the  extent  and  meaning  of  these  words  ?  they  cannot  be  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Court  time  to  deliberate  upon 
the  regulations  proposed  to  be  registered ;  for  if  this  part  of  the 
section  was  omitted  altogether,  the  Court  would  have  exactly  the 
same  power  as  it  now  possesses,  namely,  to  postpone  the  registry 
to  any  period  it  may  think  necessary  for  deUberation,  there  being  no 
limited  time  in  which  the  Court  must  reject  or  assent  to  the  registry; 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Court  does  at  once  asdent  and  ap- 
prove, the  registry  cannot  take  place  until  the  twenty  days  expire. 
These  words  cannot  therefore  be  considered  in  this  sen^,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  Court.  If  these  words  cannot  be  construed  as  intend- 
ing to  give  the  Court  time  to  deliberate,  was  it  the  intention  of  the 
li^^lature  that  this  delay  in  the  registry  should  take  place,  in 
order  that  the  public  might  be  informed  of  what  the  Court  was 
about  to  pass  into  a  law  ?  Now,  it  is  usual  to  promulgate  laws 
after  they  are  passed,  that  all  may  be  informed  of  their  duties  and 
liabilities ;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  proclaim  what  is  about  to  be  formed 
into  a  law.  I  cannot  therefore  think  the  object  was  merely  to  in- 
form the  public,  of  what  the  Court  was  about  to  do,  unless  it  was  also 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  give  those  who  were  so  informed, 
an  opportunity  of  stating  their  objections,  to  what  was  proposed  to 
be  carried  into  a  law.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  view,  when 
I  consider  that  there  is  a  power  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  this 
Court,  to  the  King  in  Council,  before  which  tribunal  I  conceive  the 
pajrties  appealing  would  have  a  right  to  be  heard  -,  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  seems  inconsistent  and  contradictory  to  say,  that  the  parties  can- 
not be  heard  before  the  Inferior  tribunal,  whose  decision  is  appealed 
against,  although  they  may  claim  to  be  heard  before  the  superior.  As 
far  as  usage  has  any  e£fect  in  explainii^  the  meaning  of  this  section, 
the  view  that  I  have  taken  appears  to  be  correct ;  it  having  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  this  Court,  since  its  institution,  to  hear  counsel 
when  applying  for  ihaf.  purpose^  against  any  regulation  proposed  to 
be  roistered  3  and  it  having  been  also  expressly  decided  in  this 
place,  as  we  are  informed,  by  one  learned  Judge,  .that  the  public 
had  a  right  to  be  heard.  Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  that  the 
parties  affected  by  any  r^ulatiou,  have  a  right  to  be  heard  against 
its  registry  5  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  right  subject  to  limitation 
and  controul.  It  is  not  contended  at  the  bar,  that  every  individuid 
affected  by  the  regulation  has  a  ri^t  to  appear^  either  by  bis  coun^ 
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fldor  by  banself,  to  state  his  own  particular  views  aad  obfectioas; 
it  is  only  contended^  that  the  pubtic  ooUecttvely  have  a  rigbt  to  be 
heard,  it  resting  entirely  with  the  Court  to  determine  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  they  will  hear  their  objections,  as  well  as  the  xnim« 
ber  of  persons  to  be  heard. 

'  I  Bowoome  to  the  questions  naore  immedindrly  before  tis.  The 
Advocate-General  applies  to  this  Court,  to  register  a  re^oklioii  for 
raieiag  and  levying  stamp  duties  ^within  the  toMn  ef  CalcMHa,  in 
order  that  penalties  contained  in  such  r^gulatioii  may  be  forced  in 
this  Court.  A  petition  is  presented,  and  the  petitioners  are  beard 
by  counsel  against  the  registry  :  all  the  objectiooi  uiged,  appear  to 
me,  to  arise  out  of  the  construction  that  is  to  be  pot  on  the  Mtb 
and  99ih  sections  of  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155. 

*  The  98th  section  is  as  follows  : — **  And  whereas  It  is  expedient 
that  the  Governments  of  the  said  Company  established  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Fbrt  Saint  George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  re- 
spectively, should  have  authority  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  to  be 
levied  within  the  several  towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  ^le  town 
and  island  of  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  and  ako  duties 
and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  perscms  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  die 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras;  the  Court  of  Recorder  at 
Bombay,  and  the  Court  of  Judicature  at  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  re* 
spectively.  Be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
to,  and  for  the  Governor-General  in  Council  of  Fort  William  m 
Bengal,  and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  Saint  Geoise^ 
and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay,  and  to  and  tor 
the  Governor  in  Council  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  to  impose  such 
duties  of  customs^  and  other  taxes  to  be  levied,  raised  and  paid 
within  the  said  towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  said  town  and 
island  of  Bombay  and  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  and  upon  and  by  all 
persons  whomsoever  residing  or  being  therein  respectively,  and  in 
respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  commodities,  and  property 
whatsoever  also  being  therein  respectively ;  and  also  upon  and  by 
all  persons  whomsoever,  whether  British-born  or  foreigners,  resident 
or  being  in  any  country  or  place  within  the  authority  of  the  said 
Governments  respectively,  and  in  respect  of  all  goods,  vrares,  mer- 
chandizes, commodities,  and  property  whatsoever  being  in  any  such 
country  or  place,  in  as  full,  large,  and  ample  a  manner  as  aiich  Go* 
venior-General  in  Council,  or  Governors  in  Council  respectively, 
may  now  lawfolly  impose  any  duties  or  taxes  to  be  levied,  mised» 
or  paid  upon  or  by  any  persons  whomsoever,  or  in  any  place  wfaal- 
soever,  within  the  authority  of  the  said  Governments  respectively* 
Provided  always,  that  no  imposition  of  any  such  du^  or  tax  cc  any 
increase  of  any  such  duty  or  tax  within  the  said  towns  of  Calcutta 

*  Wby  <  customs'  specified,  if  *  other  tKses*  imiUy  all  «nd  my  other  taxes  } 
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or  Madras,  the  said  town  or  island  of  Bonibay,  or  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  shall  be  valid  or  effectual  until  the  same  shall  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  said  Court  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
r^pecting  duties  and  taxes  of  export,  import,  and  transit,  on  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandizes." 

*  This  section,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Advocate-General,  empowered 
the  Vioe-Prendent  under,  and  with  the  sandtion  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
fus  the  affairs  of  India,  to  impose  a  stamp  duty  within  the  town  of 
Cidoutta,  and  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  complete,  and  per- 
fect without  the  sanction  of  this  Court.  But  that  under  the  99th 
seeiion,  which  empowered  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  im- 
pose fines,  &c.,  for  the  non-payment  of  the  duties,  &c.,  to  be  leyied, 
it  was  expedient,  as  doubts  had  arisen,  to  have  the  regulation  im- 
posing such  fines,  &c.,  registered  in  this  Court. 

'  The  petitioners  object  to  this  Court  registering  a  regulation  for 
the  enforcement  of  fines,  &c.,  for  the  non-payment  of  a  tax,  which 
they  contend,  there  was  no  authority  to  impose. 

'  They  also  contend,  that  even  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  sufiicient  authority  to  impose  this  tax,  yet  that  the 
regulation  for  carrying  it  into  effect  is  illegal  and  inexpedient. 
Such  are  the  general  grounds  of  objection. 

'  Now  whether  this  tax  has  been  legally  imposed,  depends  entirely 
on  the  construction  that  is  to  be  put  on  the  98th  section  of  the 
53  Geo.  ni.  c.  155.   I  should  say,  had  not  doubts  apparently  arisen 
upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  judgment  and  learning  I  respect, 
that  a  more  clear  and  intelligible  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  I 
never  read ;  and,  I  must  confess,  from  the  first  time  that  I  saw  this 
flection  down  to  the  present,  I  never  have  for  a  single  moment 
doubted  of  the  construction  that  was  to  be  put  upon  it,  further  than 
a  diffidence  I  could  not  help  feeling,  when  what  appeared  so  clear  to 
my  understanding  was  not  so  to  that  of  others.    The  preamble  re- 
cites, "  Wliereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  Government  of  the  said 
Company  established  at  Fort  William,  &c.,  should  have  authority 
to  impose  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  levied  within  the  several  towns  of 
Calcutta,"  &c.     Stop  here, — and  apply  the  common  rule  of  cdn- 
struction,  that/'  the  preamble  is  a  gtK)d  means  of  collecting  the  in- 
tent," Com.  Dig.  Parliament,  (R.  II.)  which  applies  with  gi^ater 
force  where  it  is  affixed  to  a  particular  section.    Can  words  be  more 
general  than  "  authority  to  impose  duties  and  taxes  "  ?  either  word 
is  sufltciently  comprehensive  to  include  within  it  the  present  tax. 
Dnttes  on  vellum,  &c.,  are  the  words  of  the  Stam]>  Act  of  5  and  6 
W.  and  M.  c.  31.     Then  follows  the  enacting  part  of  the  section, 
containing  the  words  to  impose  all  such  duties  of  customs,  and  other 
i^tres,  bat  even  as  if  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  case  like 
the  present,  that  plain  words  were  not  to  be  construed  according  to 
Oriental  Herald.  Fol  16.  2  N 
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their  obvious  meaning,  nor  according  to  the  intent  pointed  out  in 
the  preamble^  the  statute  goes  on,  "  be  it  therefore  enacted^  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to,  and  for  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  Council 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal,  and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  Fort  Saint  George,  aud  to  and  for  the  Grovemor  in  Council  of 
Bombay,  and  to  and  for  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  of  Prince  of  Wales* 
Island,  within  the  respective  Presidencies  of  Fort  William,  Fort 
Saint  George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  to  impose  all 
such  duties  of  customs  and  other  taxes  to  be  levied,  raised,  and  paid 
within  the  said  towns  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  said  town  and 
island  of  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  and  upon  and  6f  all 
persons  whomsoever,  resident  or  being  therein  respectively,  and  in 
respect  of  all  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  conuxiodities,  and  pro* 
perty  whatsoever  also  being  therein  respectively )  and  also  upon  and 
by  all  persons  whomsoever,  whether  British-bom  or  foreigners,  re- 
sident or  being  in  any  country  or  place  within  the  authority  of  the 
said  Governments  respectively,  and  in  respect  of  all  goods,  wares, 
merchandizes,  commodities,  and  property  whatsoever  being  in  any 
such  country  or  place,  in  as  full,  large,  and  ample  mann&r  as  such 
Governor- General  in  Council  or  Governors  in  Council  respe^^v^, 
may  now  lawfully  impose  any  duties  or  taxes  to  he  levied,  raised,  or 
paid,  upon  or  by  any  persons  whomsoever  or  in  any  place  whatsoevtr 
within  the  authority  of  the  said  Governments  respectively.** 

*  Now  what  taxes  might  the  Governor-General  in  Coimcil  impsee 
at  the  time  of  passing  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.  ^  K  the  Govemar- 
General  in  Council  might,  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act»  impoae 
any  duties  or  taxes  upon  any  person  or  in  any  place,  excepting  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  &c.,  what  other  meaning  can  be  given  to  the 
words  of  the  act,  than  that  the  legislature  meant  to  take  away  the 
excepted  case,  and  to  give  the  same  powers  of  taxation  in  Calcutta 
as  in  the  Mofussil  ?  requiring,  however,  that  this  power  of  taxaitkm 
should  never  be  exercised  untess  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

*  The  Petitioners  have,  in  order  to  obviate  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  statute  contended,  that  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  had  no  power  to  impose 


*  Not  so— not  at  the  time  of,  i,  e,,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  Wt 
now,  i,  e^  now  that  certain  powers  of  taxing  are  defined  under  uis  very  act,  i.  e., 
by  antecedent  enactments  tnereof,  namely,  the  25th  section : — now  is  in  fiict  rr- 
strictive.  Before  this  act,  if  the  Ooremment  could  lawfully  tax  fai  any  Imid  or 
degree,  they  were  restrained  hy  section  25  to  diMies  of  a  partkufaur  sort  aad 
amount,  to  protect  the  dree  trade ;  hut  that  section  only  referred  to  the  Mofiiaril, 
and  particularly  to  places  of  export,  as  on  the  Bffalabar  and  Coromandel  coas^ 
where  the  Company's  sole  authority  prevailed.  It  was  just  and  necessary  to  give 
the  same  powers  of  taxing  in  the  same  kimd^  and  under  the  same  restraints,  wttfaim 
Hie  JurisdktSoBB  of  tiie  King's  Courts ;  and  tSds  pow«r,  mndmo  more,  it  couwygi 
by  a  ^Tiwra/ enactmeDi  ia  8eeti«n8  98  and  99)  to  the  ■mm  eibcl  as  Kctioa  tt| 
coBV^fgd  pgwfr  mid  rwtwuacd  it  ptoad  Cufkut,  gr  YinyaprtMi, 
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any  dutki  or  taaces  upon  aaiy  penon  ^whomsoever,  or  in  any  place 
whatsoever. 

*  The  Court  has  abeady  expressed  its  decided  opinion,  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Coimcil  had  ftill  power  to  impose  any  duties 
or  taxes  in  ihe  presidencies  of  Bengal^  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  53  Geo.  III.,  with  the  exceptions  only  which 
are  recited  in  the  preamble  of  this  section.  The  origin  of  this 
jpower  and  its  continuation  down  to  the  present,  has,  I  think,  being 
accurately  traced  by  Mr.  Advocate  General,  and  I  wish  to  state, 
that  I  entirely  concur  with  the  learned  Chief  Justice  in  the  view 
which  he  has  taken  of  this  question,  and  the  reasons  and  grounds 
which  he  has  assigned  in  support  of  that  view,  are  to  my  mind  so 
satisfactory  and  conclusive,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Court  by  any  useless  repetition  of  them.  The 
Governor-General  in  Council,  having  then  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Court,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  53  of  Geo.  III.,  power  to  impose 
taxes  of  any  description  in  the  Mofussil,  and  having  prior  to  the 
statute  exercised  that  power  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  exercise 
of  which  power  has  been  constantly  recognised  by  parliament,  as 
the  learned  Chief  Justice  has  so  clearly  pointed  out ;  what  other 
construction  is  it  possible  to  put  on  this  section,  than  that  the  legis- 
lature intended  to  give  the  same  power  of  taxation  in  the  town  of 
Calcutta }  I  am  aware,  that  one  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  construction, 
by  construing  the  words  "  in  as  full,  large  and  ample  UASSEtL,**  to 
apply  to  the  mode  of  collection,  not  to  the  imposition  of  the  tax ; 
and  contended  that  the  meaning  of  this  section  was,  that  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  had  power  to  levy  and  collect  all 
duties  of  Customs  and  other  Taxes,  (meaning  taxes  ^usdetn  generis,) 
in  Calcutta,  in  as  large  and  ample  a  measure  as  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  might  now  levy  and  collect  any  duties  or  taxes 
in  the  Mofiissil.  This  mode  of  construction,  if  correct,  would  not 
be  affected  by  showing,  that  the  Company  had  the  most  extensive 
power  of  taxation  in  the  Mofussil ;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
think,  that  the  words  will  bear  this  interpretation,  so  contrary  to 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  this  tax  has  been  legally  imposed. 

'  With  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  a  tax,  the  Court  htu 
nothing  what^er  to  do ;  fortunately,  as  I  think,  that  question  has 
in  the  present  instance  been  withdrawn  from  its  oon^deration,  and 
I  beg  to  be  understood  as  expressing  no  opinion  whatever  on  the  eX' 
pediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  measure  itself.* 

•  Compare  this  doctrine  about  expediency  with  what  he  sayi  in  a  precedinf 
page.  How  has  the  question  of  expediency  been  *  withdrawn'  in  the  present  in- 
sUuioe  ?  The  expediency  vnaparticuiarh  necessary  to  be  considered,  as  a  key  to 
the  mt^ntUm  of  f  ludiiiment  in  this  doubtfully  worded  ttatute :  It  could  not  be  in- 
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',fl^,  O^ty  qui^^s.jtbal}.i»kinai[i  for  con^iderAtioni  oitcr  Mltg 
satisfied  that  the  tax  is  legally  imposed,  are,  whether  the  r€^]alii»l 
for  carxying  into  eflfect,  is  either  repu^niint  to  the  laws  of  the  redni^ 
or  upon  the  whole,  so  inexpedient,  that  this  Court  in  the  cKcrcis^  of 
a  sound  discretion,  ought  to  refuse  to  register  it  >  But  before  1 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  eon  ^ide  rat  ion  of  the  regiilatton 
itself,  I  would  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  99th  section  of 
the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155  :  the  word^  are,  "  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  such  Governor-General  in  Council,  and  Govermirs  Ib 
Council,  respectively  to  make  laws  and  regulations  respecting  suA 
duties  and  taxes,  and  to  impose  fine^,  iK>uaU»es,  and  forfei  lures  fat 
the  non-payment  of  such  duties  and  tiixes,  or  for  the  breach  cjf 
such  laws  or  regulations,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner,  as  sudi  (io* 
vernor-^eneral  in  Council,  or  Gpvernora  in  Council,  respectively, 
may  now  lawfully  make  any  pther  lawis  or  regulations^  or  impose 
any  other  fines^  penalties,  or  forfeitures  whatsoever/' 

'The  98th  section  empowered  tiie  Governor-Geaerai  in  Coui)e0 
in  a  manner  therein  described,  to  impose  this  tax,  but  it  is  the  sec- 
tion 1  have  just  cited>  that  provides  for  the  carrying  the  imposiliim 
of  the  tax  into  efiTect,  and  that  is  bj'  making  laws  and  regulations 
in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  such  Governor- General  in  Council 
may  7iow  lawfully  make  any  other  laws  or  regulations,  or  irapase 
any  other  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  ;  it  doe^  not  go  to  eay 
upon  any  person  whomsoever,  or  in  an^  plact  trhatso^er  *  wtiitu 
words,  if  contained  in  this  section  would,  according  to  the  .  r  t-hc* 
tion,  ^hich  has  been  put  upon  them  in  the  98th  section,  have  giir^ 
the  Governor-General  in  Council,  the  same  power  of  imposing  fin^s 
atid  penalties  in  Calcutta,  as  he  now  possesses  in  the  Mofussil ;  but 
there  is  no  extension  of  this  kind.  What  power  then  did  the  Go^ 
vehor-General  possess  of  making  regulations  and  imposing  fii^es 
affecting  persons  within  the  town  of  Calcutta,  at  the  time  this 
statute  passed  ?  for  that  power,  and  that  only  is  given  to  the  Go- 
venor-General  in  Council.  It  is  obvious,  that  all  regulations  in  any 
way  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  must  at  the  time  the 
statute  passed  have  been  roistered  in  this  Court.  I  hare,  t&ere^ 
fore,  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  repstering  this  regnkdon  before 
any  penalties,  or  fbrfeitures  of  any  kind  can  be  enforced^  and  cifip- 
struing  the  lOOtb  section,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  |H'e69(ting 
seetioos,  I  am.  clearly  of  opinion,  that  no  information  can  be  .aiM^^ 
taiD]Bd  in  this  Courts  but  for  penalties  and  forfeitures,  ^e  imfiQsitiiMi 
of  which  bad  been  authorized  by  regulations  duly  registered.    . 

'  Being  then  of  opinion  that  the  imposition  of  this  tdx  is  ItimM, 
and  that  any  regulation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  tiit  muM  ba  nj^ 
gialered,.  the  only  remaining'  questional,  whether  the'pKbent  r^tt^ 

tended  as  oxpedient  to  f^vt  a  general  power  to  opprcis  indirectly  the  Free' Trade, 
If hich  this  statute  creates  apd  protects,,  Ja()gc^yfia90{fh^f4<<r4€V«a  JKl.UiQ 
?5tl»  section,  which  U  a  Hey  t9  the  ySth.     ^  ^^    ^^^   rj.U*.!,.    ».,.(.(-.- 
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kitioii  h  stob  as  ilie  Court  '^Vt  e^Sxer  oii  the  gyottntk  of  VSt^lkj  or 

inexptdieney  refect-  ■  .    ;       . 

^  '  It  was  stated  by  the  learned  Chief  Justice,  when  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject wai  tmder  discueion  at  the  bar,  that  he,  for  one,  would  not  rejeet  ^ 
Tje^iilation  like  the  present,  beeause  there  were  technical  informalities, 
or  because  ihc  language  was  not  of  the  most  precise  and  definite  na- 
ture- I  expressed  my  concurrence  in  that  opinion^  but,  at  the  same 
t'^me,  ^ve  g^ve  as  one  of  my  reasons,  what,  on  refleetion  I  iind  to  be 
incorrect,  and  in  whkh  I  think  I  ought  to  put  myself  right ;  I  stated 
that  the  tUnc  it  woi^Id  take  to  correct  any  sjuch  informalitlcB,  If  re- 
jcf^tcdj  was  a  t,^round  with  me  for  not  giving  them  tlie  same  attention, 
a^  H'  the  regulation  had  only  to  be  referred  back  for  correction  to  the 
Tice-l*rc5idcnt  in  Council  here,  forgetting  that  it  waa  not  necessary 
to  send  this  regulation  home.  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  is  the 
opmi'on  of  the  Government  of  this  place,  that  they  have  not  niitho- 
rity  to  propose  this  regulation  for  registry  in  any  other  form  j  and 
that  tl^y  cannot,  without  the  assent  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
Board  of  Commissioners,  alter  any  part<  Practically,  therefore, 
that  would  take  place,  which  Ihave  antkipated,  if  this  regulation 
wais  rejected  j  but  I  think  the  Court  can  only  look  at  this,  na  indeed 
it  purports  to  be,  the  regulation  of  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
here,  ^nd  as  such  may  be  returned  for  alteration  without  the  Ipepii- 
,  venieiice  I  had  anticipated. 

./As  to  the  powers  which  the  Government  may  conceive  they 
ppssess  on  the  subject,  I  think  this  Court  can  have  nothing  to  do. 
A^far  as.  we  are  concerned,  we  can  only  look  at  U  as  a  r^^ation 
p^sed  here.  I  wi^,  therefore,  to  be  understoodj  as  disuU^aing 
ftppixny  mind  any  allowance  I  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  make 
/or  informalities,  or  want  of  technicality  in  the  language,  which  I 
£iiU  think,  supposing  it  to  have  been  necessary  for  the  regulation  to 
have  been  sent  home,  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to  entertain  on  the 
g^lieral  ground  of  expediency. 

>  •  ^  Upon  the  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  subject, 
•I  thkik  none  of  the  provisions  for  inforcing  the  tax  are  illegal  9  but 
cm  the  ooolrary,  that  if  such  a  tax  is  to  exists  the  provisions  ere, 
•ii|Kxn  Ihe  whokv  expedient  for  carrying  it  into  «ffbct^ 

■^In  Ae  consideration  of  their  l^ality  and  expediency,  I  have 
directed  my  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  ^ffferent  Acts  of  P&r- 
Hamenl^  for  the  imposition  t6f  stamp  duties  in  England  and  Ireland, 
thinking  thAt,  if  I  found  tihe  provisions  of  this  stamp  regulation, 
aiitording  with  what  had  already  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Xicgislature,  ihat  I  should  fairly  presume  such  provisions  to  be  legal 
und  expedient,  unless  some  exceplioDS  and  distinction  were  presented 
to  me  peculiar  to  this  country,  so  as  to  take  such  provisions  out  of 
the  genetal  nrie.  In  those  instances  where  I  oodd  find  no  provi- 
i§k)n*  ^  a  similar  nature  fe  the'  British  Acts  of  Parliaments,  1  have 
considered  whether  the  provisions  were  legal  as  "well  as  expedient^ 
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and  I  wMi  to  b^  understood,  as  not  adopthig  in  theso  cases,  as  a  test 
of  their  legality  or  expediency,  that  provisions  of  a  similar  nature 
may  be  found  in  British  Acts  of  Parliament,  relating  to  different 
subjects,  such  as  the  excise  and  revenue  laws. 

'  I  think  that  if  in  this  country  where  a  stamp  tax  b  imposed  for 
the  first  time,  it  could  be  shewn  that  a  regulation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  tax,  contained  provisions  and  enactments  more  severe 
than  any  of  the  British  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, from  the  time  of  4th  and  5th  WiUiim  and  Mary,  down  to  the 
55th  of  Geo.  Ill  5  such  would  be  a  ground  for  me  at  least  to  object 
to  its  registry. 

*  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider' those  parts  of  the  regulation  that 
have  been  objected  to. 

'  Section  9,  paragraphs  six  and  fifteen,  and  the  latter  part  of 
paragraph  sixteen,  were  objected  to  on  nearly  the  same  grounds, 
namely,  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  daily  fine  to  be  imposed,  and 
that  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  in^xise 
such  daily  fine  as  they  might  think  fit.  The  true  answer  to  this 
objection,  is  the  one  suggested  at  the  time  by  the  learned  Chief 
Justice,  that  although  the  Board  of  Revenue  may  direct  the  fine 
which  is  to  be  imposed,  (which  I  think  is  the  true  construction  of 
these  paragraphs,  though  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  I  entertained 
a  different  opinion,)  yet,  that  the  maximum  of  the  fine  is  limited 
by  all  rules  of  construction  in  penal  statutes  to  the  sum  mentioned, 
as  the  forfeit  for  the  first  commission  of  the  offence  ;  and  that  al- 
though the  Board  of  Revenue  may  in  their  discretion  impose  a 
smaller  fine,  they  cannot  impose  a  greater. 

'  1  would  further  observe  as  to  paragraphs  six  and  fifteen,  that  the 
fine  there  to  be  imposed  is  on  a  vender  or  distributor  of  stamps,  a 
person  who,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  the 
penalties  imposed  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the  regulation. 

'  Paragraph  sixteen  was  also  objected  to,  as  subjecting  the  beir  or 
personal  representative  to  fines  and  penalties,  excessive  of  them- 
selves, and  for  which  there  was  no  preoedent  in  any  Acts  of  IHirlia* 
ment  relating  to  stamp  duties.  There  is  certainly,  as  ftur  aa  I  can 
discover,  no  precedent  for  this  provision  in  any  English  or  Irish 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  although  I  at  first  entertained  some  doubts 
on  this  paragraph,  I  do  not,  upon  consideration,  think  it  either  il- 
legal or  inexpedient,  but  that  in  truth,  the  heir  or  personal  repre- 
sentative is  with  this  provision  placed  in  a  more  secure  situation 
than  persons  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  a  vender  or  distribu- 
tor of  stamps  in  England ;  for  there,  be  it  remembered,  the  vendor 
or  distributor  is,  from  the  time  of  entering  into  his  office,  a  debtor 
to  the  Crown ;  and  all  the  effects  of  the  heir  or  personal  r^cesen- 
tative  may  be  swept  away  by  force  of  an  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  contracted  at  any  period  after  l^$  ac^Umce  qJ  the  ofic^ 
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Now  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  by  the  first  part  of  this  para- 
graph, and  by  the  previous  sections,  the  collector  prior  to  demand- 
ing seEurch,  has  before  him  &cts  on  which  to  presume  that  stamped 
paper  or  other  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  the  representative 
of  the  deceased  vender  or  distributor.  He  is  not  empowered  to 
enter  absolutely  the  house  and  search,  hut  only  demand  to  search, 
which,  on  refusal,  subjects  the  party  to  a  fine.  There  is  no  power 
to  enter  into  the  bouse  and  search  without  the  consent  of  the  re- 
presentative. Whereas  the  Sheriff  in  executing  a  writ  of  extent, 
may,  after  signifying  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  requesting  to 
have  the  doors  opened,  upon  refusal,  break  into  the  party's  house, 
and  either  arrest  him  or  take  his  goods. 

'  The  provisions  of  Section  11,  paragraph  1,  are  similar  to  the 
provisions  of  the  48th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  149,  s.  1 1  :  the  54th  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
118,  8.  5  3  the  55th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  lOO,  s,  15,  and  c.  184,  s.  11 5  and 
upon  the  principle  I  have  sdready  laid  down,  I  consider  them  on 
that  account  as  neither  illegal  nor  inexpedient. 

'  As  to  Section  1 1,  paragraph  3, 1  think  the  penalty  not  uncertain, 
because  the  proper  stamp  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
schedule,  and  the  excess  over  the  stamp  used,  being  multiplied  by 
five,  ten  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be,  fixes  the  amount  of  the  fine. 

Section  12  will  be  found  to  be  similar  to  the  48th  Geo.  Ill,  c.  149, 
8.  28  ;  the  52d  Geo.  Ill,  c.  126,  s.  32  5  and  the  56th  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
81,  s.  38. 

Section  15,  the  last  in  the  regulation,  was  objected  to,  princi- 
pally because  it  was  contended  that  the  Court  had  no  power  of 
authorising  the  persons  therein  mentioned,  to  administer  an  oath. 
Much  stress  was  laid  on  this  objection  by  counsel,  but  to  me  it  ap- 
pears a  decisive  answer  to  say,  that  Parliament  has  delegated  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  good  order  and  civil  government  of  this  place, 
which  are  in  the  present  instance,  eflTective  upon  being  registered  in 
this  Court.  If  it  has  delegated  this  power,  surely  it  must  attach  to 
it,  as  an  incident,  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  such  regulations 
into  efiect,  and  what  so  usual  and  necessary  as  the  investigation  of 
matters  of  fact  upon  oath  -,  to  say,  as  has  been  argued,  that  this  pro- 
vision in  the  stamp  regulation  is  contrary  to  law,  because  every 
oath  must  be  warranted  '  by  act  of  Parliainent  or  by  the  common 
law,  time  out  of  mind,*  is  no  objection  to  the  present  regulation  -, 
because  I  answer  that  if  the  warrant  of  Parliament  is  necessary, 
that  such  warrant  exists  in  the  present  case,  they  having  delegated 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council  and  this  Court,  legislative 
powers. 

'  I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  consent  to 
the  registry  of  this  stamp  regulation,  and  it  is  a  satis&ction  to  me 
to  know,  that  there  is  another  tribunal  by  which  my  judgment,  if 
erroneous,  may  be  conrected. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  WHO  PRESENTED  THE 
AUTHOR  WITH  SOME  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY, 

/       TH^Hlyyoupull'd^ 

Was  one  3rou  had  plaoted^      , 

For  me  it  WHS  fsuSMy  .,  ,,     . 

,  With  ft  hope  that  enchanted.  '*        ' 

N»w,  withered  and  oolt^  ,      •      '  • 

Tia  thy  lore's  fleetiBg  tokeo ;  •     «     ••        < 

.    .     !         Its  ruin,  behold,  .,.-        ti 

In  the  heart  thou  hast  broken. 

I  prized  the  perfume 

Of  its  first  and  last  sighing ; 
^  I  nursed  it  in  bloom, 

And  I  cheer'd  it  when  dying. 
Though  scentless  and  faded. 

Not  as  thy  lore's  token 
1  deem'd  or  surrey'd  it. 

Till  this  heart  thou  hadst  broken. 

When  sunshine  and  pride 

Had  illupiined  its  wreathing,  , 

And  freshness  supplied  > 

Er*ry  charm  to  its  breathing, 
1  thought  it  less  pure 

Than  thy  vows  warmly^fipokcn. 
Of  thy  promise  secure, 

Ere  this  heart  thou  hadst  broken. 

Ob!  could  I  beliere 

^ftt  my  hopes  would  hare  perish 'd^ 
That  thou  would'st  deceive 

Ev'ry  hope  I  had  cherish'd  ! 
Without  one  farew^H, 

From  thy  lips  kindly  spoken, 
Thou'st  left  me  to  dwell 

.  With  a  heart  thou  hast  broken. 

FartwcU!  tnaypoflection 

Be  never  appealing. 
From  shghted  afbction, - 
To  torture  thy  foeliig. 
And  if  ^Mi  shonld'st  think 
^     Ontbyv«ws,iklsely:spelo^n/  -  • 

MiiytHy.bosom^Vjraink  -i 

;liik«^  h«artUioUliattbinlaiiy '»     '  '       " 
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Mexico,  or  New  Spain. 

In  former  Numbers  of  our  Journal,  we  have  described  the  pre^ 
sent  state  and  condition  of  sev^al  of  the  Spanish  American  Repub- 
lics. We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  Mexico, 
the  name  generally  given  to  that  vast  extent  of  coimtry  included 
between  the  parallels  of  the  38th  and  lOth  degrees  of  latitude. 
On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This  vast  country  is  divided  into  twelve  intendancies^  to  which  must  be 
added  three  other  districts  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  which 
have  preserved  the  simple  denomination  of  provinces.  I.  The  pro- 
vince of  Mexico,  along  the  parallel  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  the  north 
of  the  parallel  of  31°;  2.  The  intendancy  of  New  Biscay:  3.  The 
province  of  New  CaUfomia ;  4.  the  province  of  Old  California 
5.  The  intendancy  of  Sonora ;  6.  San  Louis  Potosi ;  7-  Zacateeas 
8.  Guadalaxara  j  9.  Guanaxuato  j  10.  Valladolid,  or  Mechvacan 
11.  (The  intendancy  of)  Mexico  3  12.  Puebla;  13.  Vera  Cruz  5 
14.  Oaxaca ;  15.  Merida. 

Nearly  one-half  of  Mexico  is  situate  under  the  burning  sky  of 
the  tropics,  while  the  remainder  lies  within  the  temperate  zone. 
But  such  is  the  general  and  prodigious  elevation  of  the  American 
Continent  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  that  its  climate  depends  even 
more  on  this  cause,  than  on  its  dbtance  from  the  equator.  In 
Mexico  the  country  rbes  gradually  from  the  ocean  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  is  spread  out  into  vast  plains,  elevated  to  the  height  of 
from  6000  to  8200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 
These  plains  have  been  usually  distinguished  from  their  uniform 
elevation,  by  the  denomination  of  Table-Land,  being  elevated  in 
form  of  a  table  above  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  west,  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Acapulco,  the  country  rises  more  abruptly  than 
on  the  ea3t,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Vera  Cruz.  Talcing  our 
direction  from  Mexico  the  capital,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  both  oceans  towards  Vera  Cruz,  the  road  advances  sixty 
leagues  before  a  single  valley  occurs^  of  which  the  bottom  is  less 
than  3280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  road 
descends  the  same  space  in  less  than  seventeen  leagues.  The 
country  is  furrowed  by  four  very  remarkable  oblong  vallies,  of 
which  the  respective  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  3217, 
1685,  557,  and  518  feet.  For  the  space  of  seventy-two  leagues, 
the  distance,  in  a  straight  line,ficom  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  there  is  a 
continued  ascent  and  descent,  presenting  the  traveller  with  a  con- 
stant succession  of  extreme  ookl  and  most  oppressive  heat.  From 
this  singular  consftmolioQ  of  tho  country  of  Mexico,  it  is  only  on 
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the  coasts  that  ihe  climate  is  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  tropical  pto* 
duce,  its  mean  temperature  being  about  77  d^^ees  of  Fahrenbeit's 
thermometer^  or  about  14  or  16  degrees  greater  than  the  BMan 
heat  of  Naples*  These  are  denominated  the  Warm  Regions ;  and 
the  climate,  especially  in  the  populous  cities^  is  extremely  pemicknis 
to  Europeans,  who  are  liable  to  be  seized  with  the  yeUow  fever, 
before  their  constitution  has  become  innured  to  the  dangerous  effiscts 
of  the  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Acapuloo  to 
the  ports  *of  Colima  and  San  Bias,  are  very  unhealthy :  Vera  Crna, 
also,  on  the  Atfamtic  coast,  is  visited  periodically  by  the  yellow  )fbver  ^ 
and  intermittent  fevers  are  very  prevalent  all  along  the  coast. 

The  regions  to  which  the  Natives  give  the  appellation  of  tempe- 
rate, are  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes^  at  an  elevation  of  from  4 
to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  reigns  here  perpe- 
tually a  soft  spring  temperature^  which  never  varies  more  than 
seven  or  nine  degrees  3  there  are  here  no  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold. 

The  third  region  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Cold  Region; 
and  comprehei^s  the  plains  elevated  more  than  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  above  this  level, 
the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fall  several  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  The  plains  which  are  more  elevated,  those,  namely, 
which  rise  above  the  height  of  8200  feet,  possess,  even  within  the 
tropics,  a  rude  and  disagreeable  climate.  Under  the  parallel  of 
Mexico,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  in  January  12,138  feet ;  and 
after  the  summer  heats  it  recedes  to  14,763  feet.  The  warm  re- 
gions of  Mexico,  those  namely,  which  lie  along  the  sea  coast,  yield 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  generally  all  the  articles  found  in  tropical 
countries,  while  the  temperate  regions  are  favourable  for  all  sorts 
of  European  grains  and  fruits.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  dways  brings  a  high  price. 

But  Mexico  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  value  of  its 
metallic  produce,  which  after  all  is  only  received  from  a  small  num- 
ber of  mines.  The  value  of  the  American  mines,  above  all  others, 
arises  from  the  abundance  of  the  ore,  and  from  the  facUity  of  work- 
ing it.  The  ore  itself  is  remarkable  for  its  poverty,  a  quintal  or 
1 600  ounces  affording  only  three  or  four  ounces  of  pure  silver.  The 
same  quantity  of  mineral  ore  in  the  silver  mines  of  Mamerberg  in 
Saxony,  yiel(Js  from  10  to  15  ounces.  Such,  however,  is  the  abun- 
dance of  the  American  ore,  and  so  easily  is  it  procured,  that  the 
chief  draw-back  upon  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  the  want  of  m^- 
ctuy  for  the  extraction  of  the  silvp-  from  the  substances  with  which 
it  is  found  mixed*  It  is  calculated  that  silver  is  sent  from  the 
ports  of  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000 
pounds,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  produced  by  a  small  number  of 
mines.  The  half  of  this  sum  is  supplied  by  the  mines  of  Guanaxn- 
ato>  2»cf^t^ca«»  «n0  C»tQr«^    The  vein  of  Quanaxw^o  supplies 
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more  than  a  fburtb  part  of  the  whole  silver  of  Mesdco.  The  whole 
annml  produce  of  the  American  mines  is  estimated  by  Baron  Hum^ 
bokk  at  4^^00,000  dollars,  or  9,515,695/.  sterling.  The  quantity 
of  silver^  annually  extracted  from  the  Mesucan  mines^  is  ten  times 
greater  than  what  is  furnished  by  all  the  mines  of  Europe ;  but  gdd 
is  not  much  more  abundant  in  Mexico,  than  it  is  in  Europe.  From 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  gold  to  the  amount  of  8500  pounds,  is 
derived  in  the  course  of  a  year,  while  the  gold  delivered  into  the 
Mexican  mint  only  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  4670  pounds. 
The  Mexican  gold  is  chiefly  extracted  from  alluvial  grounds  by 
means  (^  washii^.  Another  part  of  it  is  extracted  fhmi  the  veins 
of  silver  which  intersect  the  primitive  rock.  Gold  is  to  be  found 
either  pure  or  mixed  with  silver  ore  in  the  greatest  number  of  veins 
which  have  been  worked  in  Mexico,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
silver  mine  which  does  not  contain  some  gold.  The  principal  vein 
in  tho  mine  of  Santa  Cruz  was  found  intersected  by  a  great  number 
of  rotten  veins  of  exceeding  richness.  The  argillaceous  slime  with 
which  those  small  veins  are  filled,  contains  so  great  a  quantity  of 
gold,  scattered  about  in  impalpable  parcels,  that  the  miners  are  com- 
pelled, ^K^n  they  leave  the  mine  nearly  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity, 
bathe  themselves  in  large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the  auriferous 
clay  from  being  carried  off  by  them  on  their  bodies.  * 

From  a  general  view  of  the  beds  in  which  the  metals  are  de- 
posited in  Mexico,  it  appears  that  the  Andes  contain  veins  in  a 
great  variety  of  rocks,  and  that  those  rocks,  which  at  present  ftir- 
nish  almost  the  whole  of  the  silver  annually  exported  from  Vera 
Cruz,  are  the  primitive  slate  and  alpine  limestone,  intersected  by 
the  veins  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Cotoree.  Those  mines 
contain  generally  no  principal  vein.  That  of  Guanaxuato,  from 
whic^  there  has  been  extracted  during  the  last  12  years  more  than 
4,000,000  pounds  of  silver,  is  from  131  to  147  feet  in  lureadth,  and 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Santa  Isabella  to  Buena 
Vista.  The  district  of  Guanaxuato  contaihs  also  the  remarkable 
mine  of  Valenciana,  which  reaches  to  the  enormous  depth  of  1640 
feet,  and  extends  horizontally  about  eight  English  miles.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  extensive  depth,  thefe  are  nearly  1000  miners  em- 
ployed as  beasts  of  burden,  under  ground,  to  carry  ^e  minerals  to 
^e  most  convenient  point  for  raising  them  out  of  the  pit ;  and  to 
save  this  expense,  they  have  begun  to  pieree  in  the  solid  rock,  a 
new  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  works,  which  is  to  be  terminated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  mine  of  Valenciana,  employs  alto- 
gether about  3100  persons,  of  whom  more  than  half  work  under 
ground.  For  these  forty  years  it  has  yielded  a  profit  of  from  80 
to  above  120,000  pounds  sterling,  per  annum.  There  have  been 
years  in  which  the  net  profit  amounted  to  tSOjOOOl.  sterling.  In 
the  working  of  this  mine  they  expend  above  180,000/.  sterling  per 
annum,  in  wages  and  in  materials,  such  as  powder,  tallow,  wood, 
leather,  steel,  &c.  The  annual  ^pense  for  gun-powder  akme  is 
upwards  of  16^000/. 
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A  corii'pany  tiad  '  beett  fbrmed ' oh '  hi  e'iiensije  scald  hi '  ^ia^t 
Britain,  for  working  the  Mexican  mines ;  and  although  iietx>tts  tii 
soitfft  deg^  pr^jutidfed  to  its  success  %*prebeenr  tedwMoitsly^ir- 
€^]At^,^we^catitiot  'pcteeiyeathy,  wHh  the  tombined  iidvaittttge$^«f 
aft  abondant  capital,  and  of  ittip^oVed'  scimce,  "Aie  'undeMMdii^ 
sKmiM  4^olf'ftBbwer;  and  aBswer  "wdl,  to  its  pr«$eiBUirsi'  >'kt^«rae 
thaf  2,600,000^' of  English  capital  hanre  been  ahrdad^^nxpettdMi 
upon  the  concern  ]  but  large  as  thid  sum  is^'tbeii^cdtf'^i^tttainj^ 
repay  the  t]^roprietors.  It  will  be  observed'  tliflt*^R^BpeB)Ln»i4)H(flf 
the  'Mes^an  vbines  *  in  the  other  states  of  ^duth)  AitoAri^irllbilliif 
exceplflo*  "Of  Colombia  and  Braail,  all  the  entefpfMa*  haver  bpM 
i^ndoned.  TheMexioanmSnes^  akhoogh  dven  henMbie'-tolittf 
managed  ibati  ^lose  of  Peru>  may  be  made  ^tfil'  mom<va)a«bW; 
There  ate  many  defects  that  might  be  remedied. '  Th^'  ittid9ry<  of 
mining  has«mttde  but  little  progress  in  Mexico  |  andtftieimiiohii!!^ 
in  tisefor  lihe  extraction  of  water  from  the  pits,  is  very-  iaaprKfcct; 
Some  mhies,  kMieed,  such  tds  those  of  Animas  aood*  Valenoiaiifly  ^md 
entirdy  dry  $  and  here  the  workmen  are  annoyed  by  the  diist  vnd^by 
6xtt*eme  heat.  It  is  sihgulccr  that  in  most  mims  «hei  beat^incr^as^ 
in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  mine.  In  sereral  of  the^Swedish 
miAes,  theinlners  are  fbrced  by  the  extreme  heat,itO  im>rki  atmosl 
naked  3  the  heat  is  also  very  great  in  some  of  the  deepest  of  ithe 
Cornish,  manes ;  and  in  the  mine  of  Valencianai  tb^  thenzvp^offter 
indicaJtes  from  7i  to  77  degrees.  :  ,    , . .   i,  .1 , . 

Maniyof  the  mines,  in  consequence  of  the  inaperfeetsoo  of.Abek 
wodcfly  either  reEiaia  under  immdution,  cor  the  walcr  ia.dmraoff 
by  such,  on  inconvenient,  clumsy,  and  expensive  .process^  as  :ffamllkf 
to  reduce  the  piofits  of  the  mine.  The  Bffitiab.prepnctffaa^^whd 
laave  sabscnbed  capital  for  working  die  Mexicaii  mines,  Jiaviig'« 
managing,  committee  to  superintend  their  adaiiistzatars^iirilLiiicl 
doubt  introduce  a  proper  system  of  mdchinery^  in  pfawte  of  4te  i«M 
perfeet  contrivances  now  in  use  for  clearai^  the  minea  offvato-'f 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tbal  mAiiy  which  aDe/afif>resieBtjiMnff 
doned,  may  agatn  be  wrought  with  great*  advantage^  &nd  that!  bj» 
the.eame  improved  system,  the  profits  of  fthose<  alraa^y'^Q  QtWfUl^ 
may  be  veryoonsiderab&y  increased.  <  These  inpeavementa  hecataw 
the  moreneceasary,  and  they  may  be  exeootad  -.  wkb  -  grriaiiJi  sutt^ 
cess,  as  Uiemine  descends  deeper  into  the  eaKh,  andas^theieacpeBilB 
of  working  it  becomes  greater^  Thereis anodiar  great  defecS iOiliba 
BNtoagement  of  the  Mexioan  naincs  which  adaute  c^beiligt  reiaedickb 
namely,  the  great  inoonvemence;  and  >ex^n8i^)Whieh  ^isoaifraaiTthe 
want  of  proper  communicddona  established) 'betweeDdUfiBfiOat-pttia 
of  the  works.  The  interior  economy  of  the  nanei  fkeqwanllg:^  wt^ 
sembles  cm  ill-constructed,  biul4i^,fWh^n,  to  pa^rft:qm  oq^  .m^u* 
ing  KQom  to  anothez:,  we.  must  ma^fs.^he  cjlroM^  o^the  ^W^^Hiiil^ 
In.  thejwine  of  Valcncianji,  for  example,  wticU  is, ?o  Justly^ ajdoyre^ 
on  aocouQtof  its  wealth,  ^e  x^9gnific^ce  of  Jts  ipulinfi;,,^^  ^ 
facility  with  which  it  is  entered  by  spacious  and  bommooious  st^irsj 
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i^teJsauoiQD  pf  so^  wprka  wvthpuC  system,, i^  without  any 
^li^ral^cqmmumqatioq.  . 

Not  i»  4l>eise  «»y  plan  of  the  wiurks  in  eiistenqe  ^  aiid>  bence,  it 
MB)F>pccttfyUiatk  in  tba  lal>yrinlh  of  cross, gaUenea  and  inferior  .pitfi^ 
two  mpfks  may  be  nefu*  one  another^  i»ithoiH  the  possibility  .^  per- 
Q^ifliQgitfieir^proiubQQMitty*  The  inoonven^ce  of  such,a9,.aiTan£^^ 
iadniin/lhisw«iMi^  indeed^  io  all  the  Mexican  mines,  is.particultjrly 
4djfiSNbeoaufle4he  mineval^ore  beings  in  generalj  poor,  but  very 
lNsQE()ftin4m)postk>n  to  it»  vahie,  is  of  very  expensive  carriage.  T^ 
4ilitiEiMt8>»bo«  being,  Mftayoidably  great>  it  beccunes  the  more  oecea^ 
Sttpyi  lo/ishorteO'thmn  ea  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  aU  oir- 
eoitoHs  >roiida^  and  all  unnecessary  carriage  of  so  bi|lky  an  af;tiolej 
d>6(espensfi  of)  ttiansporting  which  detracts  so  maieriaUy  from  the 
umiual  pi^^  o^  ^bie  mine.  The  weekly  expense  of  the  carriers 
on)^  mlisk  labour  in  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  amounts  to  6^44.  These 
enoimofus.  expenses  of  transportation  woukl  be  diminished  more  than 
tNK>-.thicda,  if  the  works  oommtmicated  with  one  another  by:  interior 
ptis^ror  hf  galleties  adapted  for  conveyance  by  whedbanrows. 
WellHeoDtrived  operations,  systematically  and  scientifically  executed, 
iNilild  fecilitate  the  extraction  of  minerals,  and  promote  the  circula-^ 
liondf  air,  rendering,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  unnecessary,  ihid 
mtiltitude  of  unproductive  labourers. 

^  *lttippe9trs  by  the  accounts  which  have  been  so  industriously  col- 
lected by!  the  indefatigable  Humboldt,  that  the  produce  of  the 
Meidcmi  .miDed  has  been  increasing  for  the  lost  forty  years.  The 
dwfemgc  amount,  from  1750  to  1759,  was  above  sixteen  millions  of 
d61kHis:'from  1771  to  1803,  it  increased  above  three  millions  on 
tb^av^age*.  Great  improvements  might  be  effected  in  the  Mexican, 
«B:^ai^«n,  the  «tl»r  American,  mines,  >  by  extracting  the  silver 
frav^  the  ore.  It  as  well  known  that  it  is  by  means  of  quicksilver 
Unit  thS6  is  effected,  and  in  this  operation,  as  now  practised,  there 
191a  very*  considerable  waste.  The  quantity  of  quicksilver  required 
anndallyfor  Mttxjco  was  about  16/I0O  quintals,  of  l6flOO  ounces 
9^b's  4nd>  for  the  whole  of  America,  about  25,00O  quintals,  were 
nsqtiifedv  A  greet  part  of  this  8U[^y  was  imported  from  Europe ; 
attd^  dttring  the  lute  wars,  when  the  intercourse  between  Spain  and 
her  coioiRes  was  intemipted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
the  working  of  the  Mexican  mines  was  frequency  suspended  for 
w^t  of  thw  necessary  article.  There  was  another  great  abuse, 
\H>ile'4he  colonies  remMsed  under  ^km  government  of  the  mo^MV 
codntry^-namelyvthtitthe  sole  ^qukksiifver  was  a<  royal  mon6poly> 
a«d1ts^dkitribuiion  a  sourceHtf  fareiBrand  influence  which  produocd 
tlie  gpteescet  tbusesi 

'"Ttotn  Sv1bat'"Wc  haVi^  shoWn,  therefore,  it  must  appear  evident,  that 
BHtSsb  enterprise,  aid^  1)7  British  wealth,  may  explore  with  success 
nie^Wc^  recesses  of  this  extraordinary  country.  The  undertaking 
'^,  aitiblless,  irequlr^  nitich  conrogc,  perseverance,  apd  labour: 
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but  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  and  the  toil  wiH  be  the  sweetness 
of  the  reward.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  they  have  our  best  and 
warmest  wi^ies  for  success. 

Hie  population  of  Mexico  consists  of  various  races,  of  which 
they  reckon  about  seven.  1.  The  whites,  bom  in  Europe.  2.  The 
Spanish  Creoles,  or  whites  of  European  eKtraction,  bom  in  America. 
3.  The  Mestizoes,  or  descendants  of  whkes  and  In<tiai»  ^  the  re- 
mamlng  four  races,  consisting  of  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  or  of 
Crosse3  of  these  original  breeds  with  each  other,  aid  whh  ^le  whites* 
The  population,  in  1793,  was  estimated  at  4,483,5(19.  Thk 
enumeration,  however,  was  imperfect  in  many  respects  ;  and  after 
several  necessary  and  careful  corrections,  it  is  nosed  by  Humhokh 
tb  5,900,000.  Since  this  period  the  improvement  of  tlw  coutiy 
has  been  obvious  and  rapid.  The  augmentation  of  tithes,  bsoA  oif 
the  produce  of  the  Indian  capitative  tax,  the  progress  of  agrioiiUiine 
and  of  civilisation,  the  aspect  of  the  country,  covered  with  newiy- 
constmcted  houses,  announce  a  rapid  increase  and  improveaienl  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  these  grounds  Humboldt  oalcolaled 
the  population,  in  1808,  at  6,600,000. 

Mexico  contains  a  number  of  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  The 
chief  of  these  is  Mexico,  the  capitsJ,  about  four  miles  square,  con- 
taining 136,500  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  the  high  table-land  In 
the  middle  of  the  continent,  about  mid-way  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Zaticas,  the  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  that  name^  240  miles 
north  of  Mexico. 

Guadalaxara,  19,500  inhabitants,  S80  miles  north-west  of  Mexico* 

Guanaxuato,  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  the  same  name,  70,600 
inhabitants. 

Valladolid,  18,000  inhabitants,  120  miles  west  of  Mexico. 

Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  67fiOO  inhabitants^  70  miles  east-south* 
east  of  Mexico. 

Vera  Cmz,  the  grand  sea-port  of  Mexico,  16,000  inbabltaBts^ 
150  miks  east-south-east  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos. 

Oaxaca,  24,000  inhabitants,  250  miles  south-west  of  Mexico, 

Merida,  10,000  inhabitants,  70  miles  north-east  of  Campeachy. 

Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean^  with  an  excelknt 
harbour  3  4000  inhabitants,  most  people  of  colour,  which  are  in- 
creased to  9000  by  the  resort  of  strangers  to  the  annual  fair. 

Durango,  170  leagues  north-west  of  Mexico,  12,000  inhabitants. 

Sonova,  75  miles  south  of  Arispe,  6,400  inhabitants. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  situated  or  the  eastern  declivity  ef  the  table-land, 
12,000. 
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Observations  on  the  Classification  op  t^b  Lanovaobb  of 

Asia. 

Although  the  idioms  spoken  in  Asia  have  been^  up  to  the  pre«* 
sent  day,  the  8ul]jeet  of  many  important  labours,  and  although  imich 
light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  this  difficult  subject,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  mudi  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  there  are  still  naany 
nations  whose  languages  are  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Leaving 
almost  entirely  aside  the  '  Mitbridates  of  Addung,*  as  a  work,  as 
respects  Asia,  extremely  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  we  have  had  re- 
course, in  the  Asiatic  part  of  our  '  Atlas,'  to  sources  more  recent 
and  pr(^ound.  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here,  a6 
we  have  always  taken  care  to  quote  them  in  the  different  parts 
et  this  chapter,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  appreciate  the 
bases  of  our  classification,  as  they  form  the  essential  part  of  the 
woriL,  round  which  are  arranged  every  thing  of  importance  vihidx 
geography  and  history  have  fiirnished  us  with^  respecting  the  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  '  Atlas.*  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
our  chief  guide,  in  all  that  respects  the  languages  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  have  been  the  '  Asia  Polyglotta,*  of  M.  Klaproth, — the  '  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Liangues  Tartares,*  of  M.  Remusat, — the  valuable 
notes  and  references  which  we  owe  to  the  extreme  politeness  of  M. 
St.  Martin,  on  the  Semitic,  Persian  and  Armenian  races, — ^the  learned 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Leyden  on  the  Indo-Chinese  languages,-— and  that 
of  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  on  the  Idioms  of  India. 

I. — Family  of  the  Setnitic  Languages* 

The  attentive  perusal  of  some  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  '  Mith- 
ridates,'  the  comparison  of  vocabularies,  and  particularly  the  advice 
and  learned  notes  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of 
that  learned  orientalist,  and  profound  philologist,  M.  St.  Martin, 
have  constrained  us  entirely  to  change  the  classification  of  the  Se- 
mitic hmguages,  which  we  deem  it  indispensable  to  divide  into  five 
principal  branches,  viz.,  the  Hebrew,  the  Syriae>  the  Medic,  the 
Araluc^  and  the  Abyssinian. 

Before  proceeding  to  support  these  changes,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  say  something  on  the  term,  Semitic,  which,  after  the  learned  Eich- 
horn,  we  have  bestowed  on  this  family.  In  employing  it,  we  have  felt  as 
deeply  as  any  one  the  inconvenience  of  giving  this  liame  to  nations 
not  descended  from  Shem,  a  great  part  of  whom  even  form  part  of 
the  posterity  of  Ham  j  but  having  no  other  general  term  of  greater 
convenience,  we  have  judged  it  better  to  preserve  it  than  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  that  of  Oriental  Languages,  which  has,  indeed,  been 
adopted  by  some  philologists,  but  which  is  very  inaccurately  ap% 
plied^  in  the  present  sUMe  0i  philology.    As  many  great  pfaikdogists 
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are  at  piewnt  occupied  with  the  ativly  of  the  Peman,  $a^^oriJ^  H^ 
doottei\.Turlush,Mande]ow^Chinese^M8day^and  Japanese  laDguagfs^. 
it  would  foUaw*  tl^ad  hy  conferring  the  special  term  of  Qt^fintoX  X«(?f-i 
guages  on  the  idipmfi  termed  Semitic,  we  should  bestow  on  them,  an 
f^pella^n  directly  opposed  to  the  signification  of  thewyord  Orir- 
ental,  that  bewg  applied  to  languages  exactly  w^,  in  r^erenco  ^% 
those  whicl^  we  ;have  just  pamed. 

We  have  commenced  our  view  with  the  Ekhrem  hmMd^  btcimi 
it  contains  ,the  H^hreyr  idiom*  which  fih^uld  b^  ^  Qn|tt,imk 
among  the  Semitic  languages^  on  account  of  its  antiquity^  tH^^M. 
preaentis^  ^a«  with,  the  most  ancient  literary  mpn^me;nt^,m9^r  ff^-jl 
session*  i^ides,  the  Phenician  enters  into  thi^  c^i^  wj^ch  Qjray^am, 
to  have  he^n^the  first  idiom  that  possessed  an  alpbabeirr-tbe  J^£^,. 
tian  alone, being  able  to  dispute  this  honour  with  it.         .,  i    «  ,       ,,  , 

'  The  proximity  of  Jndea/  says  M.  St  Maittn,  in  1^  noted  with, 
whiehke  baft  had  die  goodness  to  ^vonrus^  'the  dose  and  varioilflie-' 
lations  necessarily  subsisting  between  the  Hebrews  and  Phetiiciatis,' 
would  all  contribute  towards  approximating  their  languages.  Iti^prf- 
bable  that  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician  have  little  sensible  difference^ 
The  absence  of  data  opposes  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  fiill  ajilutiofi 
of  this  question.  The  ruins  and  the  medals  of  this  people  have  beefi. 
the  ol^'ect  of  numerous  conjectures  and  dissertations,  which  havepco^ 
duced  few  results.     We  must  except  the  kbours  of  Borth^mjCi 
and  particubu-ly  of  the  learned  Akerblad,  who  has  given  a  very  good 
interpretation  of  a  Phenician  inscription^  foundby  Pocoekat  Ciiiun^ 
in  Cypru^^  Jfrom  which  it  appears  that  this  language  differs  little. ii^ 
reality  from  the  Hebrew.'     It  is,  on  this^  account,  that  the  Phentr  ; 
cian  appears  in  our  tables,  without  the  mark  of lnterrogation,,wh^  , 
we  always  affix  aft^r  the  words  of  such  idioms  whose  .affinity,  j^ 
doubtful,  or  mjioh  contested.    With  regard  to  the  Pfieiucjan  aljpj^r, 
bet,  the  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Beryti^s^  Arad^  ap4 
Marathu^  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  letters  ^  but  as,  thesfe  qi^ , 
dak  behmg  to  very  different  periods,  some  .b^ng  of  the  fifth,  q^^ 
tury  before  Christ,  wljile  others  are  of  the  second  century  of  ^Ij^ 
Christian  era,  they  are  oftea  of  very  different  forms,  and  oft^  ^(^ 
considerably  from  those  found  in  the  ruins  of  Cilicia,  Sicily^  Af|ric^ 
and  Spain.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  Punic  differs  little  irom  the 
Phenician,  of  which  it  should  be  considered  a  dialect.  Nevertb^s^ 
we  have  represented  it  on  the  table  as  a  separate  language,  from 
reasons  perfectly  independent  of  philological  classification^    and 
which  are  explained  in  the  first  chapter  of  our  work.     The  import- 
ant part  acted  by  the  Carthaginians,  in  ancient  history,  appears  to 
justify  this  distinction.    A  similar  motive  has  led  us  to  consider  t{k^ 
Chaldean  as  a  distinct  language,  and  to  ])lace  it  in  the  Sytiac  or 
Aramean  division,  immediately  after  the  Syriftc,  of  which  rt  is,  in 
reality,  only  a  dialect. 

'  At  first,*  s;^8  M^  Martin^  '  the  CWdean  differed  in  no  respect 
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ftWtrtlne  SyHac.  '  It  df^'b^rt  the  stmife  riainfe'te'Sor'riitiiHft';  »nd 
in  itibre modem '>^rki,  fn  ^hich  tv^e  meet ^ifh  h;  It  does'  iJot' differ 
nnieh  •flrotii  the  Syrtac.  The  uSe  made  pf  it  bfy  thd  J^wa;  In  "bdoks* 
and  otiffitiarjr  Hfe,  has,  however,  iiecesdarlly'inttodticedsOttie  bhlit^ 
into  ft.'  Yet,  in  works  of  a  more  ancietit  datej  such  tis  fhe'Twgtim 
of  Otifcdd/  )and  the  'Talmud,'  it  scarcely  dififetH  at'dl  fhifib  the 
pure  Syriac.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  diflfer  not  mdrcj  thanitteRO^ 
mMifaiMJ  i the  Tascaa  dialects  of  Itdy^  /  ..t  •» 

"^^  htfV^  saidj  hx  Ifhe  table,  that  the  written  Syrifec  preirehtt  se^b*cdy 
aU^^^ffb^hce  as  respects  the  use  of  words  and  grahimaticm  fbrni^  In 
Syri^^  kuthbrs  of  different  ages  and  countries  ;  for  we  fitklfiiesseme 
kngualg^  hi  the  book*  of  St.  Ephraim,  bom  at  Amide  lit  the  4lfa 
cctitttfy  5  hi  those  of  Denis  of  Telmahar,  who  lived  in  the  dth  cen- 
tury; of  Thomas  of  Maraghah  ;  of  Aderbaidjar,  in  the  10£h  c^- ' 
tufiy  ^of  Ote^ory  Abu  Efkradj,  bovn  at  Makthm  in  the  ia^«e«tUry : 
aa  iwalias  in  the  books  of  the  Maroattes  of  Syriayand.tileiiimistlati^ 
of-fltfThottiaa*  =  .       .,    i  •       - 

Ai  a  cWmiparison  of  the  Nabathean  words  quoted  by*  Arabia  authdrs^ 
with  the  corresponding  Syriac  words,  demonstrates  'thai  the  pre- 
tefaded  Nabathean  language,  of  which  these  authors  speak  so  dft^,' 
is  iriei^ely  a  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  we  have  put  it  in  its  place,  cdn-  ' 
sidertn^  it  as  a  branch  of  that  idiom.  As  to  the  Sabean  dialect, 
putti^g^  aside  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  the  learned 
Orii^htalists,  Norberg,  Niebuhr,  and  Tyschen,  we  have  followed  the 
researches  of  M.  St.  Martin.  According  to  this  learned  Orientalist; 
th«i  Sabean  dialect  has  a  very  great  affinity  with  the  Chaldean  of  the' 
Talmud :  a  considerable  number  of  words,  however,  are  fbimd  in 
it,  wliich  are  not  in  the  Syriac,  nor  in  the  rabbinical  writers,  ft 
diifibhi  also  from  these  languages  by  the  permutation  of  letters,  of  by 
cotitriiictiotts  which  considerably  alter  the  words ;  it  contains  also 
some  Persian  expressions.  The  name  of  Christians  of  St.  John, 
whidh  is  given  them  by  the  Christians,  on  no  account  belongs  to  them,; 
for  they  profess  the  greatest  aversion  for  the  Christians  and  for  Jesus 
Chttst,  of  whom  they  speak  with  horror.  Their  doctrine,  which 
difit^  considerably  from  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
rdigfbns,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  and  Baby- 
lonmh  ojiinions,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Persians,  combined 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Vatentimans,  Bardesanites,  Gnostics/  and 
Mitnieheans.  We  shall  conclude  these  remaAs  on  the  idioms  of  the 
Sytfte  bhmcb/  with  observing,  that  the  language  anciently  spoken 
in  <^pp^(^^  and  Ciliciamay  be  probably  classed  in  that  bmneh.' 

Aqcording  to  M.  St.  Ma^rtin,  the  Pehlvi  language;,  formerly  spol^en 
in  Media,  js  a  mixed  id^om,  thpjgreater,  part  of  tie  words  belongipg 
to  the  Semitic  languages, 'while  l^dx  ^ammatical  forms  are  wholly 
Persian.  It  must  then  be  classed  in  the  Semitic  family  -,  but,  ^  it, 
cannot  be  placed  with  the  idioms  of  the  Heb^rew  branch,  nor  with 
thi  syriac,*'' Arable,  or  AbydStlian  Branch'^,  'we  hare  tHoiight  it 
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lietter  to  class  it  by  itself,  under  the  name  of  Median,  from  iIm 
ancient  Media,  the  principal  seat  of  this  idiom,  which  we  have  dt> 
scribed  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  St.  Martin,  who  has  been 
k>ng  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  language. 

Our  account  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  distinction  of  it  into 
ancient,  written,  and  vulgar  Arabic,  has  been  drawn  up  and  adopted 
at  the  suggestion,  and  from  the  researches  of  many  Orientalists. 

After  having  attentively  compared  the  various  vocabularies  that 
we  possefS  of  the  languages  comprised  in  the  Abyssinian  branch, 
we  have  decided  on  classing  in  this  family  the  principal  idioms  spoken 
in  Abyssinia,  and  for  avoiding  all  confusion  and  geographical  dis- 
pute, on  rejecting  the  denomination  of  Ethiopia,  generally  bestowed 
on  some  of  these  languages,  and  particularly  on  the  Gheez.  Besides, 
these  idioms  being  the  language  most  generally  diffused  in  Abyssinia, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  to  prefer  this  geographical  appellation  to  any 
other,  certainly  less  suitable.  It  is  true  that  the  learned  author  ttP 
the  '  Mitridates'  classes  the  Gheez  or  Ethiopic,  with  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  says,  positively,  that  the  Amharic  should  be  daised 
with  the  African  idioms. 

It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  we  cannot  separate  languages 
which  have  the  greatest  analogy  to  each  other.  One  half  of  the 
words  of  the  Amharic  language  are  evidently  Semitic,  although  the 
grammar  has  different  forms.  The  Amharic  is  then  to  be  regarded 
as  a  different  language  from  the  Gheez,  but  still  to  be  classed  with 
it  in  the  same  family.  If  this  principle  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  re- 
spects the  Amharic,  neither  can  it  be  admitted  with  respect  to  the 
Fehlvi,  which  unquestionably  belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  as  respects  the  words,  and  to  the  Persian,  in  its 
grammatical  construction.  As  we  think  we  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  following  this  method  of  classification,  when 
it  is  sought  to  group  different  idioms  together  according  to  their 
affinity,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  first  Chapter  of  this 
Work,  where  they  will  find  this  reasoning  fully  developed.  But,  in 
order  not  to  confound  idioms  with  each  other,  which  have  more  affi- 
nity with  the  Gheez  than  the  Amharic,  we  have  subdivided  the 
Abyssinian  branch  into  two  secondary  ones,  which  we  have  termed 
Axumitic  and  Amharic,  the  names  of  the  two  principal  languages  of 
that  branch. 

It  is  in  the  latter  that  we  have  placed  the  Dambean,  as  Ludolph 
positively  asserts  that  the  language,  spoken  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  differs  entirely  from  the  Gheez  and  the  Amharic.  It  is  in 
this  branch  also  that  we  have  placed  the  Narean,  which  we  could 
■ot  omit,  on  account  of  its  importance ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  our  reasons  for  doing  so  rest  only  on  the  conjectures  and 
rague  assertions  found  in  the  description  of  Abyssinia.  But  we 
have  omitted  many  individual  languages  mentioned  in  the  travels  of 
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iibe  learned  Scfaolz;  for  as  we  have  no  vocabulary  to  compare 
Ihem  tnth  each  other,  and  know  only  their  name,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  them  would  be  of  no  utility,  particularly  as  we  have  no 
means  of  classing  them  suitably  in  the  table.  We  have  however 
]^aoed  these,  the  Semian  and  the  Arkiko,  as  the  small  number  of 
words  collected  by  Messrs.  Scholz  and  Salt  show  their  great  affi- 
nity with  the  Amharic :  the  first,  which  has  a  much  closer  resem- 
blance to  it  than  the  other,  presents  sufficient  diversity  in  its 
words,  to  authorize  us  in  regarding  it  as  a  sister  language.  The 
little  that  we  know  of  the  second,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
the  Gheez  and  the  Amharic,  made  it  long  difficult  to  determine 
in  which  of  these  branches  it  should  be  classed ;  but  we  at  last 
decided  on  placing  it  in  the  second,  where  the  reader  will  find  it 
under  the  term  Arkiko.  More  extensive  information  will  either 
confirm  our  conjectures  respecting  this  idiom,  or  show  how  fiur  we 
have  been  mistaiken. — Jtlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe. 


Min^L  TO  THB  Troops  who  served  in  Ava* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir,*— I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  all  those  who  served  in  the  Burman  terri- 
tories during  the  late  war.  On  its  conclusion,  a  General  Order  was 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  India,  congratulating 
the  troops  on  the  fortunate  termination  of  hostilities;  thanking 
them  for  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  patience  (imder  sufferings 
of  no  common  kind)  they  had  evinced  during  that  protracted 
struggle,  and  promising  them  that  reward  which  is  most  highly 
prized  by  soldiers,  viz.  a  medal  with  a  suitable  device.  Since  the 
above  order  was  issued,  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  the  medaL 
We,  who  Were  engaged  in  the  Burman  war,  have  been  constantly 
looking  out  with  great  anxiety  for  the  intimation,  that  the  medals 
had  been  prepared,  and  would  be  distributed  on  application. — 
Nothing,  however,  has  as  yet  transpired,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  preparation.  After  buoying  up  our  hopes  with  the  promise 
of  this  most  pleasing  honorary  reward,  surely  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment means  to  fulfil  its  promise.  Lord  Amherst  (firom  whom  it  is 
commonly  supposed  this  emanated)  never  would  have  taken  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  a  medal  would  be  given  to  those  employed  in 
Ava,  if  he  had  not  been  sure  that  he  would  be  supported  and  enabled 
to  redeemhis  pledge. 

Medals  are  highly  esteemed  by  nativ6  troops  -,  they  attach,  de- 
servedly, great  importance  to  badges  of  distinction.  The  Seringa- 
patam  medal  has  a  wonderful  effect;  but  those  who  were  present  at 
the  iall  of  Tippoo,  hyad^  I  think,  a  much  nualki  claim  to  a  reward 
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of  this  nature,  than  the  bulk  of  the  native  troops  vrho  fought  in 
Ava — ^who  volunteered  to  leave  their  o\vn  country,  and  embaurk  on 
an  element  for  which  they  entertain  a  hereditary  dvead — ^who  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  change  their  habits — submit  to  great  priva- 
ttions — risk  of  contamination,  and  loss  of  caste — who  were  engaged 
in  a  naost  harassing  warfare  for  the  long  period  of  two  years>  and 
their  ranks  dreadfully  thinned  by  disease  -,  for  of  those  who  left  Hin- 
doostan  for  Ava,  40,000  were  cut  oflF  by  cholera,  fever,  and  dysen- 
tery. The  returns  never  were  published,  but  this  information  I  have 
from  undoubted  authority,  viz.,  a  gentleman  employed  in  the  Go- 
vernment Secretary's  Office,  Calcutta. 

These  are  the  claims  of  the  Native  troops.  I  need  hardly  enume- 
rate those  of  the  Europeans,  who  served  in  Ava ;  it  is  well  known 
that,  in  action,  the  loss  always  fells  heaviest  on  them— they  get  all 
the  hard  knocks,  and  are  in  the  front  of  danger,  in  hassacdoiis  en- 
terprises. One  regiment  (his  Majesty's  13tb  Light  Infentry)  in 
the  attack  of  Keiktoo,  lost,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  eleven  offioecs, 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  3^000 
Europeans  were  laid  under  the  sod  at  llangoon,  victims  to  fever, 
&c.  These  are  two  samples  of  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  if  the 
troops  are  not  deserving  of  some  better  remuneration  than  the  lew 
rupees  of  Batta,  which  have  been  already  given  them,  I  cannot  say 
much  in  praise  of  the  liberality  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company. 

February,  1828.  A. 

Song. 

Oh,  summer  skies  are  bright, 
.  And  smnmer  days  are  fair. 
Soft  are  the  stars  of  summer  s  night. 

And  sweet  the  breath  of  summer's  air  ;— 
But  fuirer  shine  those  days 

When  those  we  love  are  round ; 
And  softest  glenm  the  starlight  rays 

That  gleam  upon  domestic  ground ! 

I  would  not  change  the  hope 

To  see  my  father's  home. 
To  trace  each  lane  and  greensward  slope. 

And  breast  mine  own  Atlantic's  foaxn,"^ 
No,  not  for  all  the  gold 

Pizarro's  barks  convey'd,    . 
For  all  the  Inca's  moimtains  hold. 

Or  the  blue  mines  of  Ocean  shade ! 
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Trial  of  Captain  Dillon. 

Thk  following  is  a  report  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Dillon,  who  sailed 
some  months  ag;o  from  Calcutta  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  or  such 
'  of  Ws  followers  as  might  still  be  living,  who,  from  recent  informa- 
tion, are  supposed  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Malicolo  islands. 
Doctor  Robert  Tytler  was,  at  his  own  request,  appointed  by  the 
Bengal  Government  to  proceed  with  the  expedition,  in  the  capacities 
of  surgeon  and  naturalist,  and  he  accordingly  did  so ;  but  at  Hobart- 
town  he  left  the  vessel  owing  to  alleged  gross  ill  treatment  from 
Captahi  Dillon.  On  landing.  Doctor  Tytler  prosecuted  Captain 
Dilkm  erhninally,  and  thence  originated  the  trial  of  which  we  give 
a  report.  Captain  Dillon  was  condemned  to  two  months*  imprison- 
ment, but  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  at  the  intercession 
of  Dr.  Tytler,  who  was  unwilling  that  the  expedition  should  be  de- 
tained by  the  imprisonment  of  its  commander.  A  letter  addressed, 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  at  Hobart  town,  to  Dr.  Tytler, 
follows  the  report  of  the  trial. 

LBTTBB    TO    DR.    TYTLER. 

Hobnri  Town,  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  9tk  May,  1827. 
Sir, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  acquaint  yoa 
that  his  Excellency  has  read  with  much  attention  your  letter  of  the 
2nd  instant,  and  sincerely  sympathises  with  you  in  the  feeling,  which, 
as  a  British  officer,  you  naturally  express,  at  the  gross  violence  and 
oppression  which  you  have  suffered  from  Captain  Dillon,  and  under 
which  you  appear  to  have  acted  with  very  praiseworthy  forbearance. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  commend  the  readiness  you  have  evinced, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  every  personal  feeling,  in  for- 
warding the  enterprise  in  which  you  were  engaged.  As,  however,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  those,  who  have  witnessed  the  temper  manifested 
towards  you,  by  Captain  Dillon,  both  on  the  voyage,  and  since  he 
has  been  on  the  shore,  that  it  would  be  positively  unsafe  for  you  to 
proceed,  and  as  the  object  of  the  voyage  would  be  retarded,  rather 
than  promoted,  by  dissension  which  probably  would  be  renewed,  his 
Excellency  views  the  course  upon  which  you  have  detetmined,  of 
proceeding  to  Calcutta  by  the  first  opportunity,  as  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

I  am  further  to  state,  that  although,  from  the  information  which 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  obtained  respecting  the  trial,  his  Ex- 
cellency is  led  to  believe,  the  sentence  of  Captain  Dillon  to  be  very 
mild,  yet,  anxious  to  prevent  disappointment  to  the  expectation  of 
the  Supreme  Government  from  the  expedition,  his  Excellency  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  acceding  to  your  very  laudable  request, — 
that  thatpartof  Captain  Dillon's  sentence  which  consists  of  impri- 
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sonment,  may  he  remitted^  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  without 
further  interruption  on  his  voyage. 

(Signed)  J.  Burnet,  Sec, 

INTERESTING   TRIAL. 

From  the  Hobart  Town  Gazette— 4prH  US,  1897.  . 

Captun  F.  Dillon,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Mp, 
Research,  was  charged  with  assaulting  and  false  imprisoning  Dr.* 
Robert  Tytler,  on  board  that  ship  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Solicitor  General  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Pitcaim)  opened  the 
case.  We  much  regret  our  limits  prevent  us  from  presenting  omr 
-maders  with  the  learned  gentleman's  speech  verbatim.  We  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  concise,  but  circum- 
stantial narrative. 

Captain  Dillon  having  gained  the  particulars  of  La  Perouse,  as 
befbre  related  in  our  columns,  during  his  late  voyage  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  Calcutta,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  them  by 
frequent  publications  in  the  newspapers,  recommending  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Malicolo  islands.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  attract 
much  serious  notice,  until,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  November  last,  when  urged  by  Dr.  Tytler,  Colonel  Bryant 
brought  it  before  the  meeting,  and  the  motion  was  so  warmly  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Tytlef,  who,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  highly  credit- 
able to  himself,  volunteered  his  own  services,  that  a  resolution  was 
ipassed  that  evening  recommending  the  expedition.  The  eonsequence 
was,  that  the  ship  Research  was  fiUed  out  for  the  occasion,  and 
Captain  D^on  appointed  commander,  and  Dr.  Tytler,  naturalist  and 
medical  officer,  with  the  additional  duty  of  keeping  a  sepitfala 
journal  of  all  tKxurrences  connected  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  instructions  to  Captain  Dillon  also  enjoined  hnn  to 
Ikfford  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  Dr.  Tytler  in  his  scientific 
researches,  and  (to  secure  accuracy  in  the  portion  of  the  ship)  to 
flumish  him,  in  writing,  at  noon  each  day,  with  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude, and  at  all  intermediate  times  when  required.  Government^ 
still  fruther  to  ensure  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  had  instructed  the 
Asiatic  Society  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Tytler  on  the  subject,  and 
the  letter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society,  was  read 
among  the  other  documents  by  the  Solicitor  General.  After  aUiid- 
ing  to  the  supposed  places  of  the  wrecks  of  La  Perouse,  it  suggested 
the  probability  of  some  of  the  medals,  distributed  by  him,  being 
found — it  advised  the  taking  of  drawings  orthe  Natives  and  casts 
of  their  heads — the  collecting  of  vocabularies  of  the  languages,  ar- 
ranged upon  the  plan  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh — to  note  the  mas- 
ners  and  practices  of  the  people — the  form  an^  position  of  the  coasts 
•—to  observe  any  traces  of  volcanic  origin;  and,  in  a  word,  to  ronark 
and  collect  specimens  of  the  zoology,  botany  and  mineralogy,  of  Iho 
several  isla&ds  they  might  touch  at. 

About  a  month  before  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  Captaia  DiDon  iHii 
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baen  altecked  with  apoplexy,  attended  with  deliritim,  firom  which  Iw 
was  mainly  recovered  by  the  attention  of  Dr.  Tytler,  who  took  froia, 
him  thirty  ouncea  of  blood  He  had  formerly  had  a  similar  attack  at 
Valparaiso,  and  also  at  Calcutta,  about  three  months  before.  The 
violent  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  threatened  sanguineout 
or  serous  apoplexy.  It  affected  him  with  a  sort  of  phrenzy,  during 
the  influence  of  which  he  supposed  that  Dr.  Tytler  was  going  to 
poison  him.  The  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta  inquired  into  the  par^ 
tkulars  of  the  complaint,  and  Dr.  Tytler  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that, 
though  Captain  Dillon  might  be  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  under 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sim  when  among  thie  islands,  it  was  likely  to 
be  but  temporary,  and  not  such  as  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
expedition.  Some  little  misunderstanding  also  arose  respecting  thft 
victualling  of  Dr.  Tytler*s  son,  and  also  of  Leonard  Helmick,  as^ 
slstant  apothecary.  It  appealed,  however,  amicably  adjusted  by 
reference  to  the  Marine  Board  before  the  vessel  left  Diamond  har^ 
hour,  and  every  thing  went  on  smoothly  until  the  demand  was  modc^ 
by  Dr.  Tytler  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ship,  signed  a^ 
recorder  of  proceedings,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Captain  Dillon^i 
It  was  on  the  26th  of  January  that  he  sent  Dr.  Tytler  a  very  outra« 
geous  letter,  containing  expressions  which  it  would  be  improper  to 
put  in  print,  and  accusing  him  of  exciting  mutiny  in  the  ship,  warun 
ing  him  that  he  had  not  the  ofHcers  of  the  Commbsariat  to  play 
with,  or  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  late  Sir  David  Ochterlony  to 
ridicule.     Dr.  Ty tier's  evidence  went  on  to  state,  that — 

'  On  reading  Captain  Dillon's  letter,  accusing  me  of  mutiny,  | 
^nsidered  that  it  showed  lunacy  in  every  line.  My  impression  then 
was  that  he  was  becoming  perfectly  deranged,  and  differently  affect« 
ed  from  his  state  of  delirium  at  Calcutta.  I  wrote  him  an  answer 
with  a  determination  not  to  give  offence.  I  considered  him  as  « 
patient. 

'  On  the  27th  of  February,  I  heard  a  violent  altercation  between 
Mr.  Dudman  (2nd  ofl[icer)  and  Mr.  Blake.  Dudman  ran  to  Captain 
Dillon,  who  came  out  of  his  cabin,  and  taking  off  his  Manilla  stra\if 
hat,  gave  me  a  violent  blow  on  the  shoulder^  saying,  I  arrest  you  in 
name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  seizing  me  very  forcibly  by  the 
arm,  shoved  me  before  him  into  my  cabin,  saying,  "  Cro  in,  and  con* 
sider  yourself  a  prisoner.*'  Mr.  Blake  and  Martin  Buchart  after^ 
wards  came  into  my  cabin  and  took  away  my  fire-arms  and  sword. 
I  continued  in  my  cabin  from  the  27th  of  February  to  the  14th  of 
March.  Armed  savages  were  placed  as  sentries  at  Captain  Dil- 
lon's door,  and  used  to  sit  on  an  arm-chest  at  my  door,  and  keep 
me  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  They  had  been  drilled  as  marines, 
but  never  placed  as  sentries  until  the  27th  of  February.  On  the 
14th  of  March  I  was  requested  to  attend  the  sick  in  the  ship,  which 
1  did.  On  the  21st  I  wrote  to  C^tain  Dillon  on  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  at  Van  Dieman's 
and.'    Captain  Dillon's  reply  was  here  put  in,  refusing  the  request. 
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ad4ing>  ^t  he  had  charges  of  a  civil  and  <rrimiiial  nature  to 
er  against  Dr.  Tytler,  before  a  British  Conrt  of  Justice.     '  On  ikm 


and 

pDcfer  against  Dr.  Tytle 

dist  March^  about  ^ree  a.  m.^  it  was  blowi%  a  gale.     I  iieprd  €op^ 

tain  Dillon  say — **  How  qmet  the  ship  is,  idi  the  people  are  asleep^ 

it  is  w6nderlul^--except  the  Doctor ;  poor  man,  be  looks  yery  ill,  I 

veaUy  feel  for  him.*'  .  The  time,  the  state  of  the  elemeiits,  aad  Uie  oir* 

cmnstaaces  altogether,  produced  an  impression  whieh  I  diall  nevw 

fbtget     I  went  up  to  him,  and  said — ''  Captain  Ji)il)on>  if  Ahtto 

are  your  sentiments,  here  is  my  hand,  and  I  give  it  yolk  iwieb-aM 

my.  heart."    "  No,  Sir,"  said  he, "  had  I  known  you  w«n»  i^no^  I 

would  not  have  said  it."  *  .  /        .. 

An  entry  from  Captain  Dillon's  private  journal  was  read,  stattag 
the  determifiation  of  Morgan  M'Murrah*  to  grill  and  eat  Or.  Tyfler 
on  the  lirrival  of  the  ship  at  New  Zealand,  from  which  he  was  di** 
verted,  by  being  reminded  that  Dr.  Tytler  wore  a  red  coat  like  hii 
friend  Lord  Combermere.  Dr.  Tytler  also  underwent  a  lon^  crofl»* 
examination  as  to  his  having  said,  that  Captain  Dillon's  ffeqamAj 
picking  up  the  carpenter's  chips,  and  other  small  pieces  of  wood  on 
deck,  indicated  that  aberration  of  mind,  called  by  physicians  venaHo 
/hccorum,  or  a  hunting  after  straws  and  little  particles. 

*  On  the  38th,  the  New  Zealand  prince  dined  with  us.  I  askel 
him  to  drink  wine.  Captain  Dillon,  touching  him  on  thearfn,  saod 
something  to  him,  and  he  reused  me  with  an  angry  look.  The  ship 
was  going  on  very  well,  and  I  observed,  "  We  shall  see  how  she  will 
do  among  the  rocks  of  Tucopia."  I  said  it  in  allusion  to  Conxmodore 
Hayes's  words  at  Calcutta,  that  she  was  only  fit  for  a  rice  hulk — 
that  she  might  run  to  Hobart-town,  but  would  not  do  for  the  rocks 
and  reefs  of  Tucopia.  I  wished  rather  to  defend  the  ship.  She  is 
an  armed  ship,  but  sails  with  a  register  and  the  Comipany  V  pass, 
and  has  a  port  clearance.  Captain  Dillon  started  up  in  a  passion, 
and  saki,  "  People  talk  about  ships  who  know  only  about  gallipcfei^' 
He  had  made  use  of  threateniag  expressions  dadly  af^r  leaving  lllft 
Bengal  pilot.  On  my  sending  the  receipt,  signed  as  recorder  of 
proceedings,  I  heard  him  exclaiming,  that  he  had  a  mutinotts  rilhdn 
on  board.  I  wrote  a  second  receipt,  with  the  words  added  vi^rbatiitf 
fipom  my  instniotlcMis,  in  order  to  pacify  him.  On  receiving  it,  he 
became  perfectly  frantic.  He  called  to  the  gunner  to  bring  hiiT  bhin* 
derbus8-'-*that  there  was  a  mutinous  scoundrel  in  my  oabio— onlcf^ 
ed  him  to  bring  me  out —  to  lash  me  to  the  capstan,  and  to  giv« 
me  five  dozen  lashes.  I  said,  "  Captain  Dillon,  there  is  no  occasiod 
fcdr  all  this  violence — I  have  hitherto  obeyed  your  orders,  and  will 
do  so  now."  I  then  wrote  a  third  receipt,  signed  .simply  with  my 
name.  I  wrote  with  the  same  feeling  as  I  would  give  n^y  purse  to 
a  highwayman,  and  not  voluntarily,  because  I  thought  my  life  in 
danger,  and  I  considered  I  resigned  my  situation  in  tb^  ship.  On 
receiving  the  third  receipt,  he  exclaimed — '^  You  villl^n,  why  did  you 

■  ■!        ■  ■  ■■   .f    I.        I  I  ■     ■   ■■  I       ■ t  I      .        .    ■       >     I.   I 

•  A  New  Zealand  savage,  so  baptized. — ^Editor  *  Singapore  Chronicle.' 
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not  tend  tlits  at  first?  If  you  dare  again  to  repeat  the  conduct  you 
Uflcd  to  day  at  table,  I  will  try  you  by  a  drura-faead  court^martiBl.'* 
I  aaw  Captain  Dillon  go  into  the  cuddy,  and  take  some  baU  cartridges 
out  of  a  pouch,  and  that  circumstance  determined  me  to  write  the 
ktter  to  Mr.  Blake,  Uie  chief  officer  of  the  ship,  which  I  did.*  (Thia 
letter  oobtained  Dr.  Tytler*s  opinion  of  Captain  Dillon's  state  of 
widi  T^e  communication  had  been  made  officially,  but  ooofiden* 
tii^y;  and  it  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Dillon  till  a 
motttli  after.) 

'  jyt.  Tytler  having  undergone  a  long  cross-examination,  several 
other  witnesses  were  called  in  confirmation  of  the  fhcts,  which  he  had 
^t«ted#  On  Saturday  morning,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  addres* 
aed  the  jury  at  considerable  length.  In  alluding  to  Dr.  Tytler's 
observatKMis  upon  the  vessel,  which  had  given  offence  to  Captain 
Dillon,  the  counsd  chose  to  deslgDate  it  'dastardly  conduct,*  upon 
which  Dr.  Tytler  left  the  court,  and  did  not  return  during  the  re« 
maiader  of  the  tried. 

Mr.  Dudman,  the  second  officer  of  the  ship,  was  the  principal 
evidence  on  which  the  defence  rested.  It  appeared,  that  the  same 
day  on  which  he  informed  Captain  Dillon  of  the  letter  which  Dr. 
Tytkr  bad  written  a  month  before,  regarding  his  state  of  heaitb,  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Blake  the  first  officer,  upon  which  occasion 
he  told  him,  it  was  all  a  mutiny,  fore  and  aft  the  ship. 

•  Cmtep  Justice.— Did  you  believe  there  was  a  mutiny  ^on  board 
that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Dudman. — Yes,  I  believe  there  was  a  mutiny  growing  at  that 
time. 

Cbi^f  Justice.     What  where  your  reasons  ? 

Mji.PuDMAN. — I  frequently  observed  Dr.  Tytler  talking  privately 
to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  also  to  the  men  at  the  wheel.  I  never 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  Dr.  Tytler  said  to  thenu  I  do  not 
li»now  what  their  conversation  was.  When  Dr.  Tytler  visited  the 
sick,  I  frequently  weut  round  with  him,  by  Captain  Dillon's  orders, 
to  see  that  he  had  no  evil  communication  with  the  ship's  company. 
This  witness  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  knowing  Dr  Tytler  had 
written  the  letter  which  he  did,  respecting  Captain  Dillon's  health, 
he  considered  his  life  was  in  his  hands,  that  he  should  have  been 
strung  up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  only 
friend  that  Captain  Dillon  had  on  board. 

Daring  the  cross-examination,  the  following  passages  from  Cap- 
tain Dillon's  private  journal  were  produced  In  court. 

*  Jan.  25.  The  Doctor  favoured  me  with  another  long  letter  to- 
day, which  is  hereafter  copied.  I  had  not  time  to  reply  to  it,  but 
mentioned  to  my  New  Zealand  friends,  that  the  Doctor  wished  to 
converse  with  them.  They  asked  me  on  what  subject.  I  said  I  did 
not  know.    They  replied, "  We  have  seen  the  Doctor  abuse  you  very 
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mofih  at  Diamond  harbour ;  you  are  our  Ariend  and  proteotor^  yoa 
broogbt  us  from  our  native  country  over  a  sea  three  months  long^ 
(meaning  the  length  of  the  voyage  from  New  Zealand,)  and  have 
victualled  and  clothed  us.  You  have  also  loaded  us  with  presents  to 
take  to  our  country.  You  are  the  relation  of  our  fathers  and  IHendt 
hi  New  Zealand.  We  are  ther^re  directed  by  our  ged  to  fight  ibv 
you.  Those  men  that  are  not  your  friends,  cannot  be  ours.  WewiUnol 
speak  to  the  Doctor.  We  will  kill  and  eat  him,  if  he  lands  in  oar 
country."  On  hearing  this  plain  statement  from  these  gentlemeB,  I 
did  not  wish  to  force  them  to  converse  with  the  Doctor^  knomiig  it 
to  be  useless.  X  at  the  same  time  recommended,  for  the  sake  of  tha 
New  Zesdand  god,  and  all  my  friends  and  relations  in  their  covntry, 
on  no  acqoQut  to  molest  the  Doctor. 

'The  prince*  paid  a  little  attention  to  this  remonstrance.  Hi« 
Excellency  Morgan  M'  Murrah  was  inflexible  in  his  resolution,  and 
openly  declared,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  the  poor  Doctor 
grilled,  as  an  entertainment  for  his  numerous  wives  and  fHends,  the 
first  opportunity  that  offered,  after  his  arrival  in  the  river  Thames. 
I  am  therefore  determined  the  Doctor  shall  not  land  in  New  Zealand. 
I  would  not  mention  this  conversation,  was  it  not  that  I  wish  to 
show  men  in  civilized  life,  what  the  poor  uncultivated  savages  of  New 
Zealand  ore  capable  of  doing,  and  how  &r  susceptible  they  are  of 
remembering  favours  received. 

^  Jan.  28.  I  then  asked  what  he  meant  by  ridiculing  the  ship  in 
the  way  that  he  did — if  it  was  his  intention  to  deter  the  young  offi-* 
cers  and  every  person  on  board  from  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  or 
if  he  intended  to  breed  a  mutiny  in  the  ship,  so  as  to  cause  her  re^ 
turn  to  Calcutta.  He  replied,  that  be  heard  those  reports  from 
Commodore  Hayes  and  Captain  Crawford ;  I  replied,  that  this  was 
no  excuse  for  his  mutinous  conduct,  and  if  he  persisted  in  acting 
thus,  that  I  would  bring  him  to  the  capstan,  and  have  him  floggted 
with  five  dozen,  or  put  him  in  double  irons.  This  plain  unvarnished 
declaration  of  mine  had  a  much  better  effect  than  if  I  had  written  a 
ream  of  paper  into  letters.  The  Doctor  promised  to  be  a  good 
boy,  and  to  play  no  more  jiaughty  tricks  -,  upon  which  I  withdrew 
from  the  cuddy.* 

We  much  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  from  gi vine  any  part  of 
the  Solicitor  General's  eloquent  reply,  or  of  the  very  lucid  and  in- 
structive charge  of  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice.  1  he  Jury  retired 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the 
4th  Count  only,  which  contained  the  assault  on  the  27th  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days.  They  added  their 
opinion,  that  Doctor  Tytler  had  not  exercised  sufiicicnt  caution, 
inasmuch  as  he  spoke  of  subjects  which  were  disagreeable  to  Captain 
Dillon. 

♦  Another  New  Zealander,  who,  with  his  Excellency  Morgan 
M'Murrah,  had  visited  Calcutta.— Editor  '  Singapore  Chronicle.' 
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The  SolieHor  General  prayed  the  judgment  of  the  GooM  Upett 
Ci^tatB  Ditton,  who  appeared  upon  the  recogaizanoe  he  had  ealsMti 
ialQ  on  Satardaj.  HU  honour  the  Chief  Justice  then  addretaad  the 
difcndant,  and  conuBenting  on  the  part  which  Mr.  Dndman  had 
choten  to  take  in  the  affair^  observed  that  Dr.  Tytler  had  acted  iqpon 
the  oeeasion  with  great  prudence  and  discretion.  *  It  is  of  ao  mnch 
importance,*  continued  his  Honour,  *  not  only  to  masters  of  ships,  fa^t 
to  passengers  and  others  under  their  control,  to  have  it  well  undart 
stood  whd^  are  the  real  powers  of  the  master,  thai  I  shall  take  this 
•pportunity  of  again  mentioning  the  doctrine  laid  down  upan  the 
snt^eet  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot,  in  his  work  oa  shipping,  in  the 
paisnges  which  I  read  to  the  jury  on  the  trial.  I  should  be  Uie  last 
person  to  say  any  thing  to  diminish  the  due  or  proper  anthofity  of 
the  commander  of  a  ship.  But  it  is  fit  that  you  and  others  should 
kam^  th^  great  as  this  power  is,  it  is  not  **  despotic"  but  one  which 
is  to  be  exercised  with  caution,  moderation  and  justice.  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Abbot  says :  By  the  common  law,  the  master  has  authority 
over  all  the  mariners  on  board  the  ship,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  obi^ 
his  commands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to  the  ship,  and  the  pre* 
servation  of  good  order.  In  case  of  disobedience  or  disorderly  con* 
duct,  he  may  lawfully  correct  them  in  a  reasonable  manner  ^  hv$ 
authority  in  this  respect  being  analogous  to  that  of  a  parent  over 
his  child,  or  of  a  master  over  his  apprentice  or  scholar.  Such  an 
authority  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  persons  on  board.  But  it  behoves  the  master  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  exercise  of  it,  and  not  to  make  this  parental  power  a 
pretext  for  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  also  states  that  the  master 
should,  except  in  cases  requiring  his  immediate  interposition,  take 
the, advice  of  the  person  next  below  him  in  authority;  as  well  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  passion  in  his  own  breast,  as  to  secure  wit- 
nesses to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct.  Now  with  respect  to  this, 
if  a  seaman  were  to  be  guilty  in  presence  of  the  crew,  of  open  vio- 
lence or  other  offence  requiring  immediate  interposition,  perhaps  the 
master  might  be  justified,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  award- 
ing punishment.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  he  could  not,  I  apprehend, 
be  justified  in  inflicting  punishment,  without  hearing  the  party  in 
his  defence,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  offences  of  revolt  or  at- 
tempt to  excite  one,  (which  are  by  a  particular  statute  made  *'  capital 
felonies,'*)  could  not  be  punished  by  the  master  ;  for  these  being  spe- 
cific crimes,  the  offender  should  be  arrested  merely,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  handed  over  to  a  proper  legal  tribunal.* 

His  Honour  went  on  to  comment  on  the  testimony  of  Dudman, 
whose  conduct,  if  it  was  not  most  weak,  had  been  most  wicked.  If 
Captain  Dillon  had  made  inquiry  when  he  told  him  of  the  letter^ 
Mr.  Blake  would  have  informed  him  that  no  such  thing  as  mutiny 
could  be  pretended.  It  was  evident  that  provocation  from  Dr. 
Tytler,  if  any,  was  of  the  most  remote  nature.  From  the  time  of 
tiie  receipt  being  sent  on  the  28th  of  January^  nothing  like  a  diqpute 
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took  placed  and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  Captain  DiDon 
could  have  been  influenced,  un  the  27th  of  February,  by  any  recol- 
lection of  ducii  an  occurrence.  '  I  fear,'  said  his  Honour,  f  liiitt  I  most 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  commencement  you  entertain- 
ed a  violent  dislike  to  Dr.  Tytler.  As  to  the  bad  6«iling  of  tbeahip, 
it  wms  a  oonimon  topic  of  conversation,  and  it  does  mt  opfiear  Ifeat 
yoii  evet  quarelled  with  any.  individual  about  it»  except  Dr.  Ty^kr 
idone.  How  Dr.  Tytler,  ^ler  your  outrageous  ebuUitioa  o££^ag 
on  the  ^8th  January,  could  write  any  other  letter  thaa  be  4i4*  I 
oinnot:  concave.  I  have,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  whAtthm 
took  place.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  arrest  and  its  a^^i^nt 
agjgravations,  bearing  in  mind  that  that  arrest  was. not  committitd 
with  violence.  .  i  ., 

<  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper.  Captain  Dillon,  that  you  bhouU  he 
made  to  feel,  that  the  power  given  to  masters  of  ships,  is'ooe  oi«- 
ierred  on  them  for  promoting  the  general  interests  commitied'  Id 
thdr  carie,  and  not  one  to  be  exerci^  by  them  for  the  redress  df 
their  oiwn  wrongs,  or  the  gratification  of  thdr  own  reaentttMBts. 
Taking  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  your  conduct  t0MVBr4a>thh 
gentleman  has  been  very  oppressive,  and  it  is  may  duty  to  nurkit 
accordingly.'  His  Honour  the  Chief  Justice  then  gave  judgment/r^ 
That  Captain  Dillon  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Sheriff  for 
two  calendar  months,  pay  a  fine  of  50/.  to  the  King,  and  enter  intoa 
recognizance,  himself  in  200/.,  and  two  sureties  in  100/.  eadi,  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  Doctor  Tytler  for  twelve  months. 


Lines 

fTtitten  mnongft  tkt  J^ra  MountetM,  just  after  hearings  9fHm  Dm$k  •f 
Mr,  Canning. 

Poplar   methinks,  as  now  I  turn  my  ear 

To  list  the  wghing  sound  amid  thy  leaves. 
As  from  the  hills  for  off — anon — now  near, 

Jt  comes  by  fits,  thy  trembling  limbs  it  heaves  3' 
Methinks  thy  voice  sobs  like  a  mourner  s,  when. 
Solemn  and  sad,  it  breaks  from  yonder  glen: 
Heard  in  Moimt  Jura,  in  her  woods,  the  vale. 
Which  saddens,  like  Britannia,  at  the  tale : 
'  Canning  s  no  more !' — upon  whose  gifted  toi^e, 
Applauding  senates  rapturously  hung. 
Mourn  it,  ye  mountains,  where  his  spirit  roams  j 
Raise  high  your  voices  in  your  rocky  homes  : 
Let  every  hill,  and  those  most  near  the  sky. 
Too  near  for  man,  to  Jura's  voice  reply  5 
Each  vine-clad  valley,  let  it  catch  the  strain  5 
£rin*s  far  isle,  reverberate  again : 
For  gone  is  he  who  would  have  broke  thy  chain ! 
Augtut,  18«7. 
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SvPPKfi66iaN   OP   THB    FeINCB     OF    WaL£sM8I4AND   GaZBTT£« 

Wb  are  Borry  to  find,  from  the  following  notice^  that  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Island  Gazette  has  discontinued  the 
puUlcatbn'  of  that  paper.  As  a  labourer  in  the  same  calling,  we 
^tapk^i^  "with  our  contemporary,  and  regret  the  existence  of  any 
circtfntiMahceis  that  should  render  the  step,  which  he  has  taken,  ne^- 
ceft^fify. '  The  '  Gazette*,  we  believe,  has  uniformly  supported  the 
m^ftiUr^xif  Government,  or,  at  all  events,  its  coiu^e,  as  relates  td 
the  higher  powers,  has  been  a  most  inoffensive  one ;  it  is  nev6r<^ 
tbeless,  however,  rumoured  that  Government  have  suppressed  the 
papor.  The  thing,  however,  is  too  improbable  to  be  believed^  for, 
pn^tag  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  paper  out  of  the  question,  wherever 
«  Gensinrsfaip  exists,  (as  it  does  at  Penang,)  the  responsibility  of  the 
Sditor  ceases,  and  Government,  if  any  thing  unpleasing  is  pub-^ 
Kshed/  nmst  look  to  their  own  officer ;  besides,  if  the  paper  bad 
coBote  to  an  iintimdy  end,  by  the  act  of  Government,  what  should 
have^irerented  the  Proprietor  from  plainly  saying  so  ? 

*  l^oTicE. — The  Proprietor  and  Publisher  of  the  "  Prince  of 
"W^es*  Island  Gazette*'  respectfully  announces  to  thie  Subscribers  and 
ttie  Public,  that  circumstances  compel  him  to  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication' of  the  "  Gazette,**  and  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his 
grateful  thanks,  for  the  liberal  support  and  patronage  afforded  to  that 
.  Establishment,  during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years. 

'  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  the  4th  August,  1827/ 

^  Biot^  writing  our  preface  to  this  notice,  we  have  received  the 
Government  circular,  which  appears  in  a  preceding  column,  and 
also  private  intelligence,  which  in  some  d^ree  removes  the  '  thick 
darkness*  which  enveloped  tl^e  case  of  our  Penang  contemporary. 
It  appears  that  tHe  paper  actually  has  been  suppressed,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  article  which  appeared  in  it,  some  three  months  ago^ 
relative  to  the  Siamese  treaty,  which  has  given  umbrage  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  Bengali  and  at  its  instance  the  paper  has  been  crushed. 
We  state  a  matter  of  fact,  but  as  the  Censorship  will  hepceforth 
press  more  heavily  on  ua  than  hitherto,  we  can  add  no  comment,  an 
inability  which  we  the  less  regret,  as  many  of  our  readers  will  be  of 
opinion  that  no  comment  is  required. — ^^ugapore  Chronicle. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Berald. 

SiB,  Madras,  Septonber  1,  1827. 

Nothing  very  particular  has  occurred  during  the  bjr-gooe 
month.  The  acting  Governor,  Mr.  Graeme,  continues  to  Mbni* 
glister  the  affairs  of  this  Presidency,  by  following  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessor  ^  indeed,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  the  Secretaries  and 
other  members  of  Gov^ernment,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  do— -like 
a  machine,  the  duties  of  all  departments  are  moving  on  in  the 
ordinary  way.  On  the  arrival  of  our  new  Governor,  Mr.  lAiah- 
Ington,  it  is  expected  various  local  changes  will  take  place ;  indeed, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  prefer  his  own  projects  to  those  of  any 
others.  There  is  a  degree  of  pleasiure,  of  self-gratifioation,  in  striking 
off  from  the  beaten  path,  and  rambling  in  the  untrodden  paths  of 
speculation  and  experiment  t  hence  we  may  account  for  the  divonty 
of  policy,  by  which  the  administrations  of  various  Qoveraors  have 
been  contra-distinguished.  It  is  reported  here,  that  several  old  dvil 
servants,  who  were  obnoxious  to  our  late  Governor,  and  have  been 
in  England  for  some  years,  are  returning  with  Mr.  Lushington,  with 
assurances  of  being  employed  in  high  confidential  situations.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  were  treated  in  a  rather  unhandsome  manner 
previously  to  their  leaving  India,  and  a  very  strong  sensation 
prevailed  here,  arising  from  the  treatment  experienc«l  by  these 
individuals. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  to  you,  that  our  present  acting  Go- 
vernor, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  been  doing  what  he  can  to 
fiirther  the  views  of  his  friends  while  his  day  of  power  lasts  5  and  ad 
one  would  blame  him  for  doing  so,  were  he  to  abide  within  tke 
usual  bounds.  But  when  we  see  situations  cut  and  carved  otit  oa 
purpose  to  favour  certain  persons,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  notidng 
it.  This  has  recently  been  done  by  Mr.  Graeme ;  he  had  a  brother 
Who  came  out  a  few  months  ago  as  a  Chaplain  on  this  establishment, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  station  of  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  withia 
a  fbw  miles  of  Madras ;  but  the  poor  man  really  seemed  to  have 
tnistaken  his  trade,  for,  after  officiating  a  few  Sundays,  his  congre* 
gation  all  deserted  him.  He  has  neither  address  nor  ddivoy,  and  is 
withal  the  most  indifferent  pillar  of  the  Church  the  HonoinaUe 
Company  have  yet  sent  hither.  Finding  himself  so  much  disliked,  he 
very  naturally  wished  to  change  his  station  3  and  I  am  informed,  that 
being  in  a  large  company,  the  very  day  after  his  brother  was  nomi- 
nated acting  Govemdr,  he  made  a  boast  that  he  would  soon  now  get 
removed  to  one  of  the  best  stations  on  the  establishment  $  and  he 
assuredly  has :  for^  by  a  Government-order  of  the  14th  of  August,  he 
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is  appointed  as  junior  Chaplain  at  Bangalore^  an  appointment  that 
never  before  existed,  and  was  totally  unnecessary.  The  present 
Chaplain  has  been  there  for  about  seven  years,  and  is  an  active 
popular  man,  perfectly  competent  to  all  the  duties  there  required  of 
him.  The  styling  one  Chaplain  'junior*  is  quite  a  farce  j  they  are 
both  paid  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  no  money,  house,  or  any  other 
privilege  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other.  This  appointment  of 
two  Chaplains  to  Bangalore,  is  the  more  noticed  from  the  circtun- 
stance  of  there  being  stations  destitute  of  one.  Even  Mysore,  and 
Seringapatam,  within  80  miles  of  Bangalore,  where  there  id  a 
Resident  and  many  Europeans,  are  without  a  Chaplain  -,  but  then  it  is 
not  so  gay  ox  fine  a  place  as  Bangalore. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  to  you  a  rather  novel  scheme,  at 
kast  it  appears  so  in  this  country ;  but  we  suppose  our  acting  Go-> 
vemor  has  had  it  recommended  by  his  brother,  the  Chaplain ;  that 
hB,  the  erection  of  charity-boxes  at  every  church  door,  I  mean 
every  church  frequented  by  Europeans,  and  supported  by  Govera« 
ment.  The  boxes  are,  I  hear,  now  preparing  in  the  Arsenal  of 
Fort  St,  George,  made  of  strong  materials,  with  two  locks  to  each» 
and  a  slit  on  the  top  large  enough  to  admit  coins  of  the  size  of  a 
dollar.  I  understand  they  are  to  be  placed  at  the  church  doors  every 
Sunday,  and  on  other  days  on  which  service  takes  place^  in  order 
that  all  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute.  The  fund  is  to 
be  styled  Graemes  Charity,  and  its  object  is  said  to  be  the  support 
of  Native  Christians,  a  class  certainly  in  want  of  some  aid,  but  I 
doubt  if  at  all  deserving,  being  merely  the  outcasts  from  all  castes, 
and  seldom  possessing  either  virtue  or  honesty,  notwithstanding  the 
representations  of  the  numerous  Missionaries  now  spread  over  the 
Peninsula,  of  whom  in  a  future  letter  I  will  give  you  some  account^ 
and  I  will  also  let  you  know  how  the  Charity-boxes  come  on. 

Major  W.  Ormsby,  of  the  60th  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  who 
lias  been  for  years  past  Supenntendant  of  Police  here,  (notwith- 
standing several  sharp  letters  from  Leadenhall-street,  reflecting  on 
the  appointment  as  being  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a  Fieki 
Officer,)  left  this  a  short  time  since,  on  a  voyage  to  China,  accompa* 
Died  by  his  lady.  His  situation  has  been  filled  up  by  Edward 
Elliot,  Esq.,  a  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Hugh  Elliot,  who  was 
Governor  hese  from  1814  tUl  18%.  {During  the  latter  part  of  hid 
father's  government,  he  was  in  this  country  and  held  the  situatioa 
of  a  Commissioner  in  the  petty  court  here ;  he  is  also,  I  under- 
stand, a  half-pay  Lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  On  his 
Other's  return  to  England,  or  soon  after,  he  also  left  India,  and 
report  here  says,  he  has  been  sent  out  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  the  express  piu'pose  of  filling  the  situation  he  has  now  assumed. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  commenced  by  overturning  and  upsetting 
a  great  many  old  regulations^  which  were  worse  than  useless^  in 
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fact  nuisances;  and  in  their  room  he  has  established  an  excellent 
system,  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  but  striking  terror  and  dis- 
may into  the  minds  of  a  set  of  swipdlers  and  rogues,  by  iirhom  the 
inhabitants  hav6  long  been  bppressed  and  Imposed  {ipbn. 

I  do  not  mean  to  refli^t  on  th«  late  Sup^inteo^n^  j  far  from  it. 
He  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  great  talent  and  erudition, 
but  o(  little  judgment ;  at  least,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  manf  ' 
of  lus.dficisiona...  He  had  nearly  done  awfty  tlie  system'  Df.caitpor^ 
puniahineBj^  and  laid  on  fines  for  every-offenoe.  Xhifi*  on  tte  aoorai<i 
of  bilDQaaftyv  appeared  judicious ;  but  it  led  to  the  commissiom  of<. 
nxaBy.affenQ^>jaB  the  perpetrators  found  they  could  always  escapo  >; 
on  paying  a  few  rupees.     I  might  mention  seveml  inataacea  tlmt  • 
have  occurred,  since  Mr.  E.  t  fv,ac  into  power,  in  v^luth  t>m  tH»t^h*..rs 
were,  on  conviction,  awarded  a  few  dozen  stripes,  against  wliich  . 
they  loudly  cried  out,  and  be^g^ed  to  be  fined  ns  on  former  occa* 
aions ;  but  the  Snpenntendanl;  would  not  hear  of    it,  althnugii 
slrotigly  entreated  by  the  iKilf-cast  manager  who  *  hears  the  tftJg^" 
and  was  iilwaya  remiirked  f^it  liis  activity  in  etiactiug  fiuci^  in  pre- 
ference  to  any  otiier  mode  of  punishing  trimagressors,     Mr,  E*. 
has  also  adopted  ^several  beneficial  rules,  which  were  sadty  wanting, 
for  detecting  the  police  peons,  when  guilty  of  improper  conduct. 

A  considerable  number  of  years  since,  a  very  wealthy  Armenian 
died  here  and  left  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  by  will  . 
to  his  two  sons  and  one  daughter  j  except  a  sum  amounting  to 
several  lacs  of  rupees,  which  he  directed  to  be  applied  to  dififerent 
charitable  purposes  mentioned  iri  his  will.  His  two  sons  were  exe- 
cutors of  his  will ;  and,  after  paying  the  portion  left  to  their  sister, 
each  of  them  received  about  twenty-five  lacs  of  rupees.  The  old 
father  had  particularly  pointed  out  in  his  will,  that  it  was  his  earnest 
desire  that  neither  of  his  sons  should  enter  iato  any  speculations  or 
mercantile  deaUngs,  but  live  upon  the  interest  of  their  money« 
which  would  afford  them  a  very  handsome  income.  One  of  them 
went  to  Europe  with  his  family,  resided  a  short  time  in  England, 
then  went  to  the  Continent,  spent  some  years  there,  and  returned 
hither  a  few  months  ago.  The  other  brother  remained  here,  and  has 
been  carrying  on  a  kind  of  private  bank,  discounUng  bills^  lending 
money  on  mortgage  of  lands^  houses  and  jewels,  but  always  at  a 
large  rate  of  interest,  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent.,  by  which 
means  he  has  acciunulated  great  riches. 

•  A.  B. 
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To  ike  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

SiB»  Madras,  October  12,  1827. 

IfieultQaBl-Coloiiri  Read,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  Qeneral  of 
hi»  Majesty's  Forces  on  this  establishment,  died  lately,  much  re^ 
^eted ',  he  is  succeeded  by  a  Captain  Sydney  Cotton,  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's dd  regiment  of  foot,  (Buffs,)  a  nephew  of  Lord  Combermere, 
on  whose  staff  he  has  been  for  some  time  past. 

The  late  hot  season  has  been  remarkably  healthy  here  :  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall  every  month.  I  understand  that  from  the  abundant 
crops,  and  other  favourable  local  causes,  grain,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  food  and  provision,  and  at  present  every  necessary  of  life 
of  this  country's  production,  are  more  plentiful,  and  fully  cheaper^ 
than  they  have  been  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  this  Presidency 
may  be  pronounced  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity,  compared  with 
former  times. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Lushington,  our  new  Governor,  is  hourly, 
and  by  many,  anxiously  looked  for.  Our  acting  Governor,  Mr. 
Greame,  has  had  no  public  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  abilities 
or  displaying  his  talents  3  matters  keep  moving  on  in  a  smooth 
steady  way,  seldom  a  ruffling  breeze  in  the  stream,  although  report 
now  and  then  tells  of  a  little  acrimony  in  Council,  relative  to  the 
distribution  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  A  keen  contest  of  this  nature 
is  said  recently  to  have  taken  place,  consequent  to  some  arrange- 
ments amongst  the  higher  branches  of  the  medical  department.  The 
situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board  becomes  vacant, 
aiMr  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  said,  to  a  favourite  of  Mr.  Greame's,  an 
individual  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  professional  talents,  and  in 
high  repute  at  the  Presidency.  But  that  Mr.  Greame's  Governor- 
ship may  not  pass  into  obscurity  without  leaving  some  memento, 
he  has  estc^lished  a  Tea  and  Sugar  Department,  for  the  use  of  the 
Suropean  branch  of  the  army — it  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissariat — I  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  General  Order  issued  on 
Ike  occasion. 

'  General  Order, — By  kit  BxctlUncy  the  CommoMdet'in'Ckief, 

*  Head-Quarters,  Choultry  Plain,  25th  Sept  1827. 

'  Undbr  the  authority  of  Government,  and  with  a  view,  if  practicable, 
to  ensure  to  his  Majesty's,  and  the  Honourable  Company's,  European 
troops  on  this  fstabhshroent,  a  constant  supply  of  tea  and  surar  of  g^ood 
Minhly,  the  Commaader-in-cktef  is  pleasea  to  direct  that  the  issue  of 
mse  articles  he  made  by  the  Commissariat  Department  for  payment. 

'  Oflwcrs  coai«aadinf|^  European  corps  of  his  Mi^esty's  and  the  Ho- 
«MHnMe  CMspaay's  service,  &c.»  are,  therefore,  directed  to  forward  an 
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estimate  to  the  Commissary-General,  annuaUy,  in  the  month  of  JanuAiy^ 
of  the  probable  quantity  of  Sonchong  tea  ana  sugar  that  will  be  required 
by  their  dorps  for  twelve  months,  commencing  in  the  following  Jamiarji 
'  These  supplies  are  to  be  issued  monthly,  on  mdent,  to  the  quarter- 
masters of  Regiments,  &c.,  and  payment  for  them  to  be  made  in  the 
monthly  abstracts  through  the  Pay  Department,  as  is  obserred  in  all 
supplies  of  prorisions  obtuued  through  the  Commissariat. 
(Signed)  'T.  H.S.  CoNWAT, 

'  AcU«taAtjQe&end  of  the  Army/ 

No  doubt  a  handsome  profit  will  be  made  on  this,  as  w^  us  on 
the  selling  of  arrack  to  the  European  soldiery.  The  mitkthen  df 
the  Commissariat  Department,  are  already  anticipating  tea  and 
sugar  gratis,  for  their  own  use  5  and  the  Company's  Native  ser- 
vants are  calculating  that  they  will  make  as  much  by  this  iS  by  Mfp- 
plying  horse  gram  to  the  army. 

Great  anxiety  prevails  here  for  the  arrival  of  the  Honoumble 
Company's  ship,  Warren  Hastings,  whit^h  left  England  early  in 
May — her  consorts  arrived  several  weeks  oga  j  «he  is  said  to  have 
gone  into  the  Isle  of  France  for  water  and  otlier  supplies — she  has 
a  large  body  of  recruits  on  board,  for  his  ^lajesty'ii  regiments  o» 
this  coast,  and  a  good  many  passengers. 

M^or-General  Nicolls,  commanding  the  northern  division  of  this 
army«  has  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  proceed  to  Calcutta ;  it  is 
reported  he  is  to  be  emnloyed  on  the  staff  there,  and  Uiat  the  g^ant 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  is  to  come  from  the  scene  of  his  form^ 
glories,  where  he  now  commands,  to  the  staff  of  this  Presideqcy^ 
m  room  of  General  NicoUs.  Sir  Archy  is  said  to  be  heartily  tired 
and  sick  of  Burmah  -,  hpwever.  Government  thinks  it  prudent  to 
keep  him  there  until  he  has  received  the  complete  fiilfillment  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  him  and  his  golden-footad  Majesty. 

Sereral  vessels  have  recently  arrived  hert  from  our  new  ieltle- 
ments  on  the  Tannamarim  coast,  and  in  general  report  thaC  the 
country  ceded  to  us  is  very  fiur  from  being  a  desirable  acqaiiMoft  : 
the  Europeans,  viz.  his  Majesty's  45th  regiment  and  MadrM  «nft- 
lery,  are  said  to  suffer  many  privations.  Officers  with  whom  I  hmrt 
conversed^  lately  returned  from  thence^  speak  tery  imfiivcMBrably  tif 
it,  and  all  agree  that  it  will  be  many  years  ere  the  mwine  wili  d^ 
fray  the  expenses. 

Our  new  Superintendant  of  Police  continues  hia  exertiofos  fir  tfie 
improvement  of  all  branches  under  his  cpntroul,  and  b  evidendj 
doing  much  good ;  report  says  he  makes  nightly  perambuktfons 
about  Black  Town  and  its  neighbourhood^  where  he  has  anoceedetf 
in  detecting  many  gambling  houses,  and  other  improper  ^aees  of 
resort,  i^hich  he  sj^ediiy  exterminates.  An  aet  which  he  liaf  j«Ht 
perfbmied,  has  gained  him  gtiMrt  cr^it  j  that  ft,  having  dtoe»miHl 
the  perpetrators  of  a  horrid  murder  that  was  cotttnittod  hemome 
mondis  ago^  on  the  body  of  a  Emropean  wklow^  nsBi6dBeiiii%%ito 
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kept  ii  tavchi )  shevrta  fbtitld  Btwrngl^  in  her  bed,  ahd  hei^  hbuse 
cooipl^ely  plundered  ^  great  exertions  were  said  to  have  beeti  made 
at  the  time,  by  the  fiurmer  Superintendant,  but  no  clue  could  then 
be.  found  to  lead  to  any  discovery.  Mr.  JSlliotli,  our  present  Su- 
perjyutejqdaut*  has,  however,  eflfected  it;  and  the  murderers  turn  out 
to  be  the  native  butler  and  other  servants  (^  the .  uttfortiiQ«te 
woman  -,  they  are  aU  now  in  custody,  and  the  pooof  is  said  to  be 
verystitoDg  >.  then*  trial  will  take  place  at  the  ensuing  Sessions. 

.The(fi«peihitend«at  kas  also  dMe  a  considerable  deal  of  good  in 
tespae^  fio^ithe  ekaning  of  the  streets  i  it  had  bag  been  the  custom 
for.  tbe.'inh«Mt«ats  to  4^ow  all  filth  outside  of  Uieir  doors,  wham 
it  iay,imlfl  cemoved  by  the  scavengers*  carts  that  came  romid, 
umetimefl  owoeiii  two  or  three  days.  Now,  no  filth,  is  aUowed  t*  be 
thrown  out  into  the  streets }  the  scavengeiB*  cans  come  regularly 
round  twice  every  day,  and  the  bullocks  drawing  them,  having 
bells  attached  to  their  necks,  arc  readily  heard  by  the  innoates,  who 
tben  empty  their  baskets  into  the  carts.  Notice  was  recently 
given,  warning  all  owners  of  pigs  or  poultry,  to  keep  them  ofi'the 
public  streets,  as,  in  former  times,  they  were  a  sad  nuisance,  ofteik 
lightening  horses,  and  impeding  carriages^  besides  creating  a  cotir 
tinual  dirt  and  stench  ^  all  of  which  is  now  removed,  as  the 
police  peons  shew  no  quarter,  either  to  the  quadrupeds  or  'wiiiged 
Kniinald.  Another  imprcyvement  attempted  by  the  (Superintendent, 
but  wKdi  seems  more  «fficult  to  enforce,  is,  preventing  the  Na*- 
tivesftbttif  obeying  the  calls  of  nature  in  the  streets  or  public  road*, 
a  cnstom  t)^at  has  prevailed  time  out  of  mind ;  however,  the  police 
peons  are  endeavouring  to  do  it  away,  and  neither  the  excuse  of 
sadden  impulse,  or  any  other,  will  shield  the  unlucky  culprit  from 
redeiVihjg  one  dozen  stripes,  or  forfeiting  half  a  rupee :  my  poor  cock, 
in  coming  home  fVom  the  market  the  other  morning,  happened  to 
foil  intoihe  ehUchjss  of  those  guardians  of  puUic  decency,  one  of 
wboQAdeolaved  he  caught  him  in  the  very  act^  the  poor  knighi  of 
Hkp  spit  and  gridiron,  in  his  defence  said,  that  he  had  only  stooped 
dojVA  to  <ie  &e  feet  of  a  reiraetory  fowl,  but  he  i^ras  found  guilty  on 
tbe  evid^nieftof  thehalf^uiste  manager  ait  the  i^ce  office^  who 
aUtediihat  he  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  very  time,  and  saw 
thq.vile  t«fU)igrfi)s»or. 

An  edict  has  been  issued  against  a  rather  corious  tmisAticei 
there.  Is  t«i  be  met  with  at  every  crook  or  turmng,  in  Black  Tomn, 
aad  often  obl  the  roadHsides  in  the  vicinity,  groups  of  Natives, 
sitting  iJijehister%gentf^y  with  their  heads  in  eaeh  other's  lapsj 
to  a  straiiger  they  appear  >exainiiung  the  skull  with  all  the  science 
^  a  kemi  pbrendogis^  but  the  foct  la,  they  are  clearing  each  other*» 
heads  of  troublesome  visitors*  The  poUoe  peons  are  ordered  to 
seize  ev^ery  one.fouqdttb  this  a^auseflaei^, and  carry  them  to  the 
Mf^rest.^^tehery.ov  tannMh'iifbere  the  head  of  the  offender  ia  to  be 
ftii^^i  J^%i%  M  expeo|e4ji;^ill  prioduce  the  desijwd  efieo^ 
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War  has  also  lieen  declared  against  the  bugs/  an  fnsect  com^ieuAy 
domesticated  here  (Dr.  Gilchrist  metitioin  in  one  of  hi«  -weirks  tiiat 
they  may  be  seen  in  heaps  ndl  about  Madras).  I  have*  not  heaiA 
whether  these  unfortunates  are  to  be  snared^  entrapped^  or  hunted 
down;  the  Superintendant  of  police  Vff&,  no  doubt/ didoover  some 
medicxi  of  destroying  them^  for  which  he  wiU  deservedly  meritr'the 
thanks  of  the  Madras  community. 

Fart  of  the  army  of  this  Presidency  is  again  in  motion  In  tbe 
southern  Maharatta  country,  or  rather  the  Dooab.  A  refractory  chief, 
the  Rajah  of  Kolapore,  who  has,  on  various  recent  occasions,  cbhsinI 
a  little  trouble,  has  now,  it  is  said,  collected  between  tw«lv«  imd 
fifteen  thousand  men,  amongst  whom  are  about  three  thousand 
Arabs  $  and  although  the  neighbouring  Rajahs  of  Sotarali  and  Nis- 
paunee  have  always  shewed  the  most  friendly  disjkieition  tow^^ds 
the  British,  still,  with  the  recoUection^^of  the  occurrences  at  Kitto^ 
in  this  same  quarter,  in  1824,  when  l^fr.  Tbackery,  Capmiu  lilack, 
and  many  others  fell  through  tiie  perfidy  of  that  petty  Rajah,  prompi 
and  decisive  measures  are  deemed  prudent.  Tlic  Kolaporc  llajah, 
it  is  said,  has  already  committed  several  depredatiouii  on  tlic  Honour- 
able Company's  territories,  as  well  as  oti  ibe  llajak  of  Hattarah  ^  his 
present  ostensible  reason  for  collecting  tr^^jps  i^,  that  he  ^i^hcs  to 
visit  the  celebrated  temple  of  Dewee  Bhomaoee  at  Tooljappre  m 
the  Nizam*s  dominions,  but  our  Goverament  have  refused  to  ijJlow 
him  to  proceed  thence,  alleging  as  areason,  his  very  tti  sal  entaud  ms^l- 
,cious  conduct  when  allowed  last  year  to  proceed  to  the  neigbbour- 
hood  of  Poonah,  to  a  fiemned  place  of  Hindoo  wor&bip,  named 
Joojizy. 

The  force  assembled,  during  last  month  in  this  quarter^  encaiii|»ed 
at  a  place  named  Kotabaugy,  and  eonsints  of  his  M;ijesty'a  4 1st 
Regiment  of  Foot,  the  Bombay  European  Itjegiment,  part  of  Ijbe 
Madras  horse  and  foot  Artillery,  the  4th  and  7th  regiments  of  Ma- 
dras Native  Cavalry,  and  the  ^3d,  44  th,  and  49tli  regimenu  i*f 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  a  few  pioneers,  the  whole  under  the 
conunand  of  Colonel  James  Welsh,  an  experienced  and  bnive  officer 
of  the  Madras  Army,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Travaneore  in 
1809,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  Mr^  Elpbin^lane,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  has  heretofore  treated  ihis  Kolaporc  Chief  ii-ith 
great  lenity  and  forbearance  -,  but  it  is  su[»posed  now  he  wiH  no 
longer  bear  with  him;  a  very  considLrable  force  from  Bombay 
are  to  be  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  ColoDel  Welsh^  whidi  hai 
already  moved  from  Poonah  in  the  direclioii  of  Kokpoj-e,  Mr, 
Nisbet  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service  is  also  with  the  force  as  a  jCam- 
missioner  -,  but  it  is  said  the  offending  Rajah  has  treated  his  cq^» 
munications  with  silent  contempt. 

What  you  said  in  some  of  your  late  Numbers,  respecting  tbe 
barristers,  attomies,  and  others,  practising  in  the  Supreme  CoOrt 
here,  has  had  great  effect    The  Editor  of  the  '  Madras  Courier/ 
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with  all  his  I^al  knowledge,  has  not  ventured  to  write  a  single  line 
in  xt^  to  ttieajtatesMott  exhibiting  the  impositions  carried  on  by 
the  professions  of  which  he  is  a  member  5  but  he  endeavours,  indi- 
ycupily^  to  bring  obloquy  on  the  '  Oriental  Herald/  by  copying  from 
the  papers  of  the  other  Fresidencies,  any  letters  or  communications 
that  may  be  of  a  hostile  nature  towards  that  publication. 

You  mnsft  have  had  som^  experience  of  the  practices  of  courts  of 
law,  in  your  late  suits^  but  I  hope  you  have  now  done  with  them. 
Ii  pUyj.aikMt  hi9artilyj  every  one  who  is  obliged- to  enter  them  for 
r^resa^  It  is  generally  allowed  here,  that  what  has  been  set  forth 
ifiuyour^iDcigies  on  this  subject,  is  fax  short  of  the  extent  to  which 
things* are»  really  carried ;  the  truth  is,  that  though  amongst  the 
m^^mbe? s  of  the  profession,  some  men  of  high  principles  may  be 
fouodi.thc  generatity  are  men  who  can,  and  do  espouse,  any  side  of 
^f^pos^onfor  which  they  are  first  feed  or  retained.  Can  strictly 
honourable  and  high-minded  men  do  this  ? 

<  l^e  business  of  the  Court  is  much  fallen  off  of  late  ;  the  fourth 
Tt»m  eMied  on  the  2d  instant,  and  I  am  informed  not  one  fVesh 
i^tis^  was  entered  for  trial  throughout  the  Term — ^a  convincing 
piftHlf  that  the  public  have  learned  from  experience,  how  mudi  better 
id  is  to  keep  clear  of  courts  than  to  entor  them. 

A  friend  of  mine  here,  had  a  youth  who  came  out  as  a  Cadet  of 
infantry^  recommended  to  him — ^he  wa^  the  son  of  a  General  Officer 
in  his  M^esty*s  service  5  unfortunately,  the  young  gentleman  got 
into  the  debt  of  a  European  tailor  here,  who  came  to  this  place 
from  New  South  Wales.  The  debt  due  to  this  tailor,  was  much 
under  the  sum  recoverable  in  the  Commissioners*  Court,  instituted 
for  the  cognizance  of  small  debts;  however,  an  attorney  was  found 
Wlk^  fifthly  took  it  in  hand,  raised  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
fiUd  obtained  a  writ  of  Capias  against  the  youth,  who  was  instantly 
airrteted,  and  kidgcd  In  jail  j  ai  soon  as  my  friend  heard  of  it,  he, 
"«^h  some  of  the  young  man's  brother-officers,  raised  the  money, 
and  got  him  released. 

"  Trtie  attorney's  bill,  in  this  case,  exceeded,  very  considerably,  the 
amount  of  the  original  debt.  I  took  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
chiarges  in  it  with  a  table,  published  in  the  Madras  Almanac,  entitled, 
'  Table  of  Fees  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras.*  I 
^bund  every  charge  doubled,  and  some  trebled,  firom  what  was  laid 
down,  in  this  table  j  thus,  for  writing  a  letter  of  demand,  three  and  a 
■  hiatf  rupees  is  fixed  in  the  table  j  but,  in  the  attorney's  bill,  it  is 
charged  ten  and  a  half  rupees !  and  every  other  item  is  similarly 
treated,  down  to  the  Sheriffs  fee  for  a  release  5  for  I  find  he  is  enti- 
tlea  to  receive  one  rupee  and  iwo  annas,  for  discharging  a  debtor 
from  custody  j  but  the  young  gentleman  before-mentioned,  had  to 
pay  three  an4  ft  quarter  rupees  before  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
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HsLvbag  Tfrftten  you  bo  very  recendy,  I  fasrdly  think  any  thing  1 
obh  now  oflter  you  will  be  worthy  postage  5  the  ship,  Jamt$  SMald, 
soik  this  evening,  positively  the  kiat  ship  befbre  Hie  setting  in  o#  the 
Moonsoon.  The  bavid  Scot,  by  which  I  wrote  you  fully,  sailed  00 
Saturday  last,  the  13tb  -,  both  of  these  ships  have  a  good  many  pas- 
aengers  from  this.  The  Criminal  Session*  linishtd  on  tba  13th, 
having  taken  a  week  to  go  through  the  caaes,  which  weie  moie  im* 
Bierous  than  they  have  been  for  a  length  ol  time  post,  Twenty^ve 
criminals  were  brought  forward  3«<-isi^  men,  and  a  iNatwe^/womw, 
weie  accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bennet,  (before  fefm^  t0 1) 
but  the  trial,  which  occupied  the  Court  from  10  in  the  morning  un* 
til  eight  o'clock  at  night,  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  deceased's 
native  butler,  a  wretch  who  had  aooused  all  ike  others.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  executed  with  every  mark 
of  infamy  on  the  third  morning  after.  A  laige  pit  was  dug  under  the , 
gallows,  and  his  body  tumbled  into  it,  after  being  suspendecT  for'  an 
bour.  A  very  great  concoursq  of  Natives  atteQde4  the  es^^cu^i^^Ad 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  have  a  good  effect. 

Numerous  alterations  have  recently  been  made  in  the  medical  de* 
partment  of  this  Presidency,  amongst  others,  aUemg  the  designat- 
DAtioii  of  some  of  the  inferior  servants,  The  dasa  §Qm^ly  rtwwmi- 
pated  Svib-Asaistant  Surgepns,  are  now  styled  i^pothoqaries^  apd 
after  them  we  ha^e  second  apothecaries,  medical  apiHWtVDei» 
native  drass^rs,  and  medical  pupila,  Thes^  particulaily  the 
ai^tbecaries,  are  often  sent  in  charge  of  small,  detachmants  of 
trooper  proceeding  bi^m  oiie  station  to  anotherji  whece  iti^ws^  aqI 
he  thpught  necessary  ip  s^ nd  w  Assistant  Surg^o^  Ma»y  a{  Ahem 
tm  yoiwg  n^en  of  considerable  aWUty*  ^fffp^as  y«r^  haw 
go^  a  dight  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  at  km^i  but-m«y>  frpm 
unfortunate  eauses,  have  been  obhg^  tp  renounce. th^  iifeu(U«0> and 
pome  out  here  as  recruits..  Tb^c^  ist  a  very  opnsid^raUe  idtawaiK]^ 
from  Government  to  all  officers,  when  in  medical  ^hargR  af  aw  de- 
tachment i  and  these  y^ung  m^  who  have  reqently  been  appointed 
to  the  aitiiation  of  apothecaries,  were  flattering  themselves  ^tk  i^ 
y^l^n  the  inclo^  Qeneral  Or^er  pnt  %  sad  4anip  U)>on  their  |Coa- 
pects. 

*  Otneral  Ordtr^—Bf  Government, 

'  Fort  St.  George,  5th  Oct,  ja?7. 
'  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  direct,  thai 
when  a  non-commissioned  medical  serrant.  is  placed  in  aa  independent 
medical  charge,  he  shall  receive  only  half  the  rate  of  allowance  for  me^ 
cal  supply,  to  which  a  commissioned  medical  officer  is  entitled. 

*  By  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Oovcmor  in  Council,  

(Signed)  'R.Cwva,  .    • 

'  Secretary  to  Govemm^V, 
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It'iroiAl  Appear  Aom  this,  ^at  non-eommifBioned  medical  ser- 
vaaU  are  allowed  to  receive  only  half  the  medical  aUowaMoe  giveo 
k>  OHBttikaiooad  officers  for  any  ddaehment  tiiey  may  have 
chaorge  o£,  though  Hat  latter  hat  four  times  as  much  pay  as  the 
fooner* 

NotMngs  yet  of  our  new  Governor ;  all  are  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex- 
pectation. A  few  weeks  will  clear  up  all  the  expectations  as  to  the 
effect  of  biff  arrival  among  us,  of  which  you  shall  have  ample 
ti«n^.*  The  flag-staff  of  Fort  St.  George  was  half  struck  yester- 
day, Ihe  15th 5  the  25th,  it  will  be  fiiUy  struck^  the  rains  have 
already  aet  hi. 

C.  D. 


ExTBAOTs  raoM  ▲  Gbnibal  LiTTsa  OF  Nbws  from  Bbnoal. 

8tB  C.  MxTCALPB  is  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Bengal  CouncH, 
▼ice  Harrington,  who  has  gone  from  hence  to  China  in  the  Repulse, 
Witbool  I  believe  carrying  one  single  good  wish  or  regret  with 
him, — pobHc  or  private, — unless  it  be  those  of  his  relatives  and 
ooMaeetions,  fbr  whom  he  was  always  ready  and  eager  to  get  good 
firings.  If'  the  adulations  of  this  obsequious  community  were  of 
opny  real  i»ahie  in  tbe  eyes  of  independent  and  honest  men,  or 
fMrmed  the  slightest  test  of  real  public  desert  or  private  merit. 
It  would  be  soBae  8ati8fiM!tion  to  see  this  '  Old  Rapid,*  as  he  has 
been  happily  called,  departing  without  the  customary  ko*tou. 
Theire  is  hardly  an  instance  on  record,  of  a  Member  of  Council  em- 
barking for  England  without  this  worthless  fuce  of  a  compliment 
tiury  addnws,  or  a  dinn^,  II  would  seem,  however,  that  there  may 
be  personages,  even  among  In^Uan  rtikrs,  too  ludicroudy  conr 
tamptifak  for  any  one  to  have  faee  enough  to  be  the  mover  of  a 
oomiplunent  to  Uiem  at  parting !  I  speak  of  this  old  man,  from 
no  personal  knowledge  of  him,  but  iteaa  universal  report  and 
opinion.  In  Leadenhall  Street  he  will  have  the  merit  of  apoataey 
fpow  his  old  princqplt84  about  '  Convemion  of  the  Nativea,'  and 
'  Abolition  of  Sutteea/  which,  if  he  had  conscientiously  held  them 
hrfore  he  obtained  Ua  aeat  in  Couooil,  he  ought  to  have  mainr 
tained  sincerely  and  sealottsly  since,  when  he  has  had  power  to 
give  his  opinions  weight  as  a  Member  of  the  Government.  His 
uUr^  zeal  for  ccmversion  he  quietly  put  in  his  pocket,— -and  per^* 
^pa  so  muqh  the  better  for  Indtia,  if  mit  for  his  own  consistency) 
Vttt  bis  luke^wannnasa  about  his  own  favourite  lubject,  of  abo- 

•  Subsequent  letters  of  a  few  days  later  date,  mention  the  safe  arrival 
of  Mr.  liUsmngton^  the  New  Governor^  at  Madras, 
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lishiiis  foKtaU^  fCj^ftmataony  vu^fr  sheer  ^meMcmri  pvit*n|ilvto 

jpmy^  9^EVaA^ — ao/^exohiskmisti-HUDi  awttyto  coloiihiitidD^  <  taid 

m.^Xifmy  ^  att  libemlUm  aad  all  libeitf,-^N«  «hiififer  ta#  alfriiber. 
^gaili9t  aH  Uiisy:  aet  ol^  if  70a  will,  private  JviHuet  of 'Cfaarit^' or 
latber  alm»rgiviii^^  ^treme  piety,  lore  of  rwi^  aiulki^hNnif  ^and 
Ipqod  aature  to  friends  and  individiiab  1  OSvery  one  <wiio~4ui*  <ob- 
aerved  hiunaa  nature,  and  in  par^ciibv  our  ItadiBP>  ipjL'ciHybiitJvtifill 
agim  tbat  tbeee  is  no  inGompatibilily  m  svch  aasooiailkMM  olyMic 
vicaa^  and  priyate  or  rather  poteps  inttinotive:  iMKli^ysical 
virtues*.  .      .   ,.  .  -.-o  *^,u'• 

SirQiarles  Metci^  will  be  popuhur.  He  has  arrlved/Ibe« 
.lieve,  and  is  laying  Inmself  ont  for  popalar{ty,*^oonscioiia/  pethiqis, 
that  be  has  sone  old  scores  in  this  way  to  bfing  up !  It  is  mid'  he 
jneailsM» enteiiain  splendidly  5  said  mnuMit^  areiafloatlhatlkfMiiM 
of  a  still'greater  sacrifice  to  good  opinion,  by  opposing  tbe'W^ak 
amdwioked  tyranny  ci  the  Bayiey  and  Jbuthington  and  SwiHtoo 
fiK^on  crrer  the  press«-«Crecbit  Jud^eui*  I  shall  believe  Ihia  of  a 
Canpany*^  eoataeiUor,  when  I  am  ojsiireri  of  the  miniMloiia<fiuaii  by 
denMnstralion  to  the  senses,  unless  I  have  an  opportunity  jinsvioiisly 
of  seeing  the  Ethiop  cbai^  his  skin.  Beskles  sneh  aelNilA  dT 
'visionary  liberality,  as  Sir  Quurka  Metcalfe's  lending  MDBanelkNi  to 
any  Hoe  of  conduet  recommended  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastinj^  whona 
he  itOVBD  so  ctearly^is  next  to  impossiUe  |  or  if  possibly  ^ool^  ^  be 
explained  by  his  v^sUng  to  set  himself  in  strong  contMaaM  that 
npbleman>  single  errer—rthe  giying  waj,  in  bia  d^aUoing  ^ys,  to 
the  t^juaptatiops  and  persecutions  of  Uie  piess  abbQ^icei^iuiapdraboiit 
tb^  government*  ..it.. 

But  Sir  €}hai1e9Me<ira1fe  need  not  carry  SbfiwaB  this^^hlk'kfii^ 
honorabU^  to  the  unfortunate  hundreds  whom  hisHydembatfpkpiea 
•  and  vengeaneea  ruined.  Thegood  {ieapleoflMfi»;*ttttdnaM'aiore 
^an!  Caknalta/  ate  very  ptaeaUe  towsifds  'the  ^diflpMseM'  of  good 
thingSi  whether  inthesfaapeof  pat^anag^orebter^bmentfri-tlteo- 
danieqnaBtityof'Sudhbaitswittgoa  verygrmt  way  in  atkjUrtMttnity 
eompooed  chiefly  of  Company's  servants'  add  sisplnmtBl  fbk^  ^dwer  $ 
as  toitbe  minority  of  traders  and  lawyers*  and  sndb.  If  tbel^  Vteol- 
lections  of  the  fool  deeds  of  Hydrabad  ilibuld,  pertsJbanc^;  'be^Mne- 
what  keener  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  soeiety^  they^^AM  ^'well 
bred,  too  jH-eeanansly  situated,  or  too  w«U  habituated  tbtfee'^foke^ 
ioi  shew  unbecximni^ily  bng  memories^,  andW  we-M^  pro^hMjr  thai 
Sir  Ghaites  Matoalfe  will  be  very  popular  in  ^lue^^ttei '  ^Yet^i^  tlie 
whilOf^wiU  it  be  ofeditod  ?  sinee  he  hasib^tr  awfly^rOttiiivdMied, 
•has  he  been  the  adviser  of  the  Govermnent  of  Cakuita,  cwal^^ 
wi^h  the  pitifid  rump  of  the  Adt^ib  (action  before  named,  in  pSteoil- 
^f  thetmhappy  members  and  ch(ditor(  ofl^^ef^  #4^ffttbner 
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an^r  Com  from-dbtamiiigi'^t  4ardf  and  seaMr  ju«tee  ftmii  the 

'TMfta«i'fe.ao¥l8iTOn«iit  ^d  the  t^ief  Minirter,  Moneer«l  ^tmkih, 

i.<fwhii!hjthei€6iifft«if  DvectorB^  themselVeg  -were  a^lMimed  to'i^fiise 

waHim^gt  «A«rtheIiKHdChaiH«U©riin<lthe'tMrdve  Jii^fe^hkd  de- 

rdtfi^  tiMt  ^m  law  of  England,  about  Indian  iBte^wfr,  whfeh  had 
^.>bM*'iiiedrill^gBUfjra^4he  instniment  fdr  electSng  th^  Pttlriiert'  ruin 
imdiimoiSff^fio  Hyderabad  !  Thia conduct  (whkik  I  am  noWT^o^ 
.it<baA0ig>i!ion  thepavtof  the  Socpreme  Government  and  Sk  Ghavles 
*;,  M;elcdtfey  ypu/canhare  confirmed  from « 'dozen  souveesiA  Etigland 
oi\^mfh»  wu^Kmtyaf  ikm  pivately  and  pubMy  printed  papers  tod 
liDeorifcyspjMMience  of  the  trusleea  aad  the  parties  at  Hyderabad>  ^ho 

have  communicated  them  all  to  their  friends  at  home. 
.  „    iIS^(^4>fierki  *he  Mbfussil  uses  stamps  5  the  natives  conUmi^  their 
^ ..  pcla9i|;re.iesl6tanoe  itt  this  passive  i^ay  to  their  Act  of  1824,  and  Go- 

..''V0fnmfciit,  ttoiwitbstabding  its  success  in  the  Supreme  CoUrt,  itith 
th^X^alcutla  Act  of  18d7»  seems  unwillhig  to  pro^coke  the  Mofiissil 
H.  peo}de  l^y  proseculiona  to  oiore  active  resistance.  In  Caleutte  no 
fM  i^M»«s(yet  uses  stamps  in  private  trahsactiont,  who  can  avoid  it  j 
ti  rcbut[iGoiv;eetiiaent  is  about  to  enforce  this  part  of  the  system  by  some 
,. )  pnM»eoutiDii6  before  the  devoted  and  obsequious  Judges  in  a  month, 
V :  -  iwhett^  Term  begins.  They  have  abstdned  hitherto^  chiefly  fronk  re- 
:  Juf)t«&ce  ti>  encounter  the  odium  of  prosecutioQs  ia  which  tfoey  must 
v>t  auweed,  uader  theCourt'sinterpietation  of  the  Act  of  53/Geoige  III. 
. ,  M  33i^9or«rmnent  of  N«w  South  Wales,  we  observe,  has  been  forced 
>(t  S^  flive.ufi  its. press  and  stamp  doings,  because  people  there  cannot 
ti.iilM^dQAiaJflhed  and  ruined  at  will,  and  the  press  is  ^cte  vx  consequence. 
'>»  ^^  Mft' Secretary  Lushingtoii  is  to  leave  India  this  year,  about  Oc^ 
'•  tohef^  'andl4^wm^n-cot</ci  leave  that  country  whose  absence  would 
do  it  more  good  than  this  individual.  Raised  by  sheer  favouritism, 
>>  «oderfthe:all-*po¥rerftil  tt^ieiMe  of  thelateMr.  Adam,  to  a  high  mi- 
.oi.^ni^timaJr  office,  for  which  qo  Ulent,  no  peculiac^  office  qualifi- 
^n«>(f)atii999>-^liot.eveii  a  decent  kngth  of  actual  serrioe  in  India^  gave 
h«  X  )^im  my-  aor^t  <^  ciaim,  he  has  remamed  a  dead  weight  on  the  eoun- 

o  .iiiy.ia*aQo6ice>littlebett€9r  4han  asineoitre,  whose  essential)  duties 
.  T  itmiA  be  well  performed  by  the  meaneat  clerk;    The  leisure  hours 

1 ,  of  .Mr.  LushiDgtoq  have  been,  all  the  while,  employed  in  adulation 

:  ,W  his  .especial  patron  while  be  lived,  and  publishiag  silly,  penny- 
..>,,' trumpet  party  pufs.of  him  when  dead  $  in  the  magnanimous  work 
,f .// of  worryii^  European  intruders,  and  menacing  aeverad  people  who 

...trod'on  the  gowtjr  toes  of  the  lofty  Government  and  €ampany*s 

.  proiulservAots*    But  his-  main  and  daHing  employment,  for  the 

last  ^ven  or  eigiht  yearN  Iwa  been  to  wage  war  with  the  freedom 

J      o<[  opinion-hi  every  shape  in  whkh  it  has^  endeavoured  to  manifest 

V      jt^  iiAlodia. )  He  hated  any  thing  like  independence,  every  thing 

^     tilu^  difffreiMt^  even  of  cveed>  foom  hb  own.  In  rehgk>n,  politics, 

ijLnMprAti  S^  iHe  waA  tndy  in  his  element  when  he  stood  forth 
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as  Chief  Secretary,  wielding  the  thunders  of  the  state,  to  cnnb, 
banish,  imprison,  ruin,  and  awe  a  wretched  editor  or  printer; 
and  his  letters  on  those^  numerous  occasions,  whemhe^pepBu^id^Athe 
Government  to  let  him  exercise  this  emploYm^t  so  congenial  to 
his  feelings,  are  distinguished  by  the  particular  grace  of  adding  in* 
solent  superciliominei^  towards  the  miserahki  olb^iectf  of  his  iiihnina;* 
tions,  to  the  ordinary  impertinence  of  office  in  India  evinced  by  the 
privileged  class.  This  character  may  seem  severe,  but  it  is  true»-^ 
ineqtRtable  it  wcmld  be,  contrary  to  sll  notions  of  justice,  poetical  or 
moral,  if  the  oppressor  were  not  only  to  reap  the  fruits  M  his  base 
subservieney  to  power,  and  hia  ready  co-opemtion  in  cruelty,  duriiig 
his  tenure  of  office,  but  even  to  eiy  oy  his  scandalous  tmpimMy  evea 
after  his  political  death, 

Mr,  Lushington  was  a  volunteer,  an  eager  and  devoted  vo)un« 
teer,  in  the  wars  against  the  press  5  and  in  the  consequent  hatred  and 
hostUity  of  hb  patron,  Mr,  Adam,  towards  ppor  old  Lord  Hastingi, 
he  bore  an  eminent  part.  He  was  one  of  the  odious  Civjl  partv,  in 
and  about  Council,  who  beset  that  fine  but  waning  spirit,  and,  in 
fineb  succeeded  in  cajoling  and  oversetting  it.  Great  was  die  joy  at 
the  victory,  nor  were  the  conquerors  satisfied,  even  after  the  retreat 
of  the  venerable  Governor-General,  till  they  had  pushed  their  vic- 
tory and  revenge  to  the  uttermost  point  against  every  friend  liord 
Hastings  had  left  in  India. 

To  balance  these  qualities  it  may  be  said  Mr.  Lushington  was  a 
religious  man.  He  may  have  been  sincere,  and  not  eanHng,  or,  per* 
chance,  actuated  by  the  hopeof  making  friends  at  home  ^th  a  certain 
party,  through  ultra  zeal  in  this  fiavourite  line.  ^  Heaiay  have  been 
charitable  and  amiable  in  his  domestic  relation  of  husband  1  but  tiMe 
things  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale,  vfheu  the  public  merits  and 
demerits  of  a  man  high  in  office  are  to  be  weighed  by  even-handed 
justice.  We  could  go  &rther  in  our  picture,  but  we  war  not  wifli 
women,  even  when  they  fbiget  their  own  sex  and  delicacy^  and  ex* 
asperate,  instead  of  allaying  the  bittemease«  aad  aaunoaMM  of 
men's  eontentiona. 
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liETTER  OP  Appeal  to  the  Editor,  from  an  Unkn^wk 
Correspondent  at  Bombay. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald, 
Sir,  Bombay,  September  1^  1827. 

A44  you  pirofeBS  to  deal  impartially  with  aU  matters  which  appear 
ia  your  '  Hemld/  and  willing  to  give  publicatioa  to  what  may  be  ad- 
yaiy^ed  pp  either  side,  you  will  perhaps  not  deny  me  the  favour  of 
piihtistiing  this  letter,  and  the  two  which  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Bombay  Courier*  of  to-day, 
connected  with  an  article  in  your  '  Herald*  for  May  last.  You 
will  perhaps  consider  yourself  indebted  to  me,  as  ii  will  dford  yoit 
an  opportunity  of  once  more  establishing  some  character  for  eon- 
sistency,  either  as  the  Editor  of  the  late  '  Calcutta  Jovn^Ahj'  or  as 
the  individual  who  atone  time  had  no  hesitation  in  comidertng: him- 
self under  great  personal  obligations  to  Mr.  Er-'ilvine  and  other 
frie?;i4s,  yrhom  he  has  since  calumniated  with  no  sparing  hand,  ^ 

NOTES  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

[As  the  masked  writers  of  these  letters  thus  make  reference  to  pri- 
vate aud  personal  matters,  and  seek  to  attach  odium,  on  this  account,  to 
my  private  and  personal  character,  I  deem  it  best  to  answer  their  at- 
tacks {though  anonymous),  in  my  own  name.— J.  S.  Buckingham.] 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  this  letter  may  proceed  from  one  of  the 
friends  here  aihided  to ;  and  from  none  more  likely  than  from  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn,  the  only  person  in  Bombay,  to  whom,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Ers^ 
kine,  I  was  ever  under  any  personal  obligation  whatever.  As  great 
stress  is  here  laid  upon  this  fact,  ai^d  as  the  writer  seems  to  think  that 
the  obligation  was  sufficiently  weighty  to  close  my  lips  for  ever  after- 
wards, I  will  state  its  nature  and  extent  exactly,  that  they  may  have  the 
ffill  cr^it  of  the  favour  granted,  and  I,  at  least,  the  credit  of  its  full  re- 
payment. On  being  ordered  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  in  the  year  1814,  to 
quit  Bombay,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  not  having  the  license  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  visit  their  territories,  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr, 
Wedderbum  used  their  joint  influence  to  procure  permission  for  me  to 
remain;  but  this  being  ineffectual,  and  Mr.  Warden  having  persuaded  Sir 
Evan  Nepean  that  he  might;  at  least,  permit  me  to  return  from  whence 
I  came,  namely,  Egypt,  these  two  gentlemen  named  advanced  me  the 
sum  of  100/.  and  supplied  me  with  a  sea-stock  of  provisions,  &c.j 
to  the  extent  of  about  50/.  more — to  pursue  the  voyage  to  Egypt  in 
company  with  Mr.  Babington,  in  the  confldent  belief  of  my  being  ulti- 
mately permitted  to  return  to  Bombay  again.  The  moment  it  was  in 
my  power  (and  it  was  not  long  after  my  return)  I  repaid  to  each  of 
these  gentlemen  the  uttermost  farthing  so  lent  me,  and  continued  on  a 
footing  of  friendly  and  perfectly  independent  intercourse  for  a  long 
period  afterwards,  even,  indeed,  up  to  the  period  of  my  quitting  Ind£ 
fdtogether  in  1824. 

Of  Mr>  Erskine  I  have  never  once  spoken,  publicly  or  privately,  but 
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If  I  coiild  bring  myself  to  believe  tbat  the  calumnious  statements, 
occasioh^My  pttblhibed  in  your  Jounial,  frere  not  most  p<*f(ictljr 
agreeable  to  your  own  disposition;  and  consistent  with  ytnTpteieht 
feeling*,  1  should  greatly  lament  to  see  you  so  egregiously- impbsed 
upon,  particularly  as  a  great  portion  of  those  calumnies  at^-wtd 
known  to  have  originated  in  a  quarter  whence  truth'  ^d'jdstice 
,, ,   ,     ■         ^    ,    ,        i     ■  .  ..'I       I,    I"    >; 

in.temM  of  jifraUlndc  and  eiteem.  Of  Mr.  WedderinirpL;ijhsfiei.na1r0r 
sp9ken»  otherwiw/than  ia  fimilar  teriii»T<-exc0p^ng  oo^y  that/ 1  Im^ 
permitted  it  to  be^ij^ted  in  .'  The  Oriental  Herald'  tbat  he,  n^^Acp^u^- 
tant  General  of  Bombay,  was  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  *  Bfimhj^ 
Courier,' (in  contravention  of  the  express  orders  of  the  Directors  that 
no  officer  in  their  service  should  be  connected  with  a  newspaper  in 
India;)  and  that  while  Mr.  Warden  and  Mr.  Morgan,  one  Chief  Secre- 
tary or  Member  of  Councili  and  the  other  Coriipaiiy's  Solicitor,  were 
joint  proprietors,  and  might  promote  tbiir  ovm  iiuerei^t4  by  iUliDj^  their 
pap^r,  wi5i  ofijcial  advertisements,  Mr.  W'edilcrburn,  in  his  cjipiii'tty  of 
Accountant  General,  would  have  to  pay  aW  blU&  sent  iu  to  Goveni£U£|tt 
for  such  advertvsem^Qts :  and  all  parties  vv«>iild  therefore  have  prival:e  ja- 
teresits  constantly  tempting  them  to  relax  from  their  public  duty,  'tJue 
fac^  of  all  these  gentlemen  beinp  proprietors  of  the  Gavtjrnmcmt  paper, 
\The  Courier,'  appeared  in  an  affidavit  beforti  the  Bonil>ay  Court  i^tbeir 
holding  the  offices,  and  performing  the  duties  they  did,  wero  nmttcr^  of 
equal  notoriety,  and  therefore  all  this  was  but  a  mere  ^tatemeisLl  of 
facts.  If  to  state  these,  be  to  calumniate  (thoiiijh  I  certajnly  have  ever 
held  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood  to  be  an  esaential  fcsiftire  of  ea^ 
lumny) — these  gentlemen  might  have  grounds  to  complain.  But  if  they 
are  hurt  at  having  it  told  that  they  occupy  &uL"h  places,  hold  such  sharei, 
and  perform  such  duties,— why  aid  they  place  themselves  in  that  po&i* 
tion?  It  was  not  a  matter  ot  necessity ;  and  if  they  would  reap  llie 
profits,  they  should  not  shrink  from  thiit  public  opinion  to  which  etCQf 
man  who  mis  a-public  station  is  justly  amenable. 

If  the  writer  of  the  letter,  (who  I  know  cannot  be  Mr.  Erskine,  atid 
who,  I  would  still  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  is  not  Mr.  Wedderbora  Inii- 
selfO  supposes,  however,  tbat  toiyardsany  man,  who  at  anypNeriod  of  AiF/life, 
had  lent  me  100/.,  which  had  beea  sooa  after  fully  repaid  i  «r  towards 
any  man  who  had  even  gtuen  me  l^ve  timet*  that  sun  without  Mkini^  .or 
permitting  its  repayment,  my  mouth  should  be  forever  closed,,  he  ou^t 
totally  mistake  my  character  and  principles^  which  would  never  aubmit 
to  such  degrading  conditions  for  the  wealth  of  In^a  itself.  That  the 
gratitude  .engenoered  by  kind  conducts  in  any  iform^  friend,. tiiould 
soften  the  heart  of  the  receiver  of  such  kindness,  and  make  hiidi  slov  :lo 
believe  evil  without  abundant  proof,  is  natural  and  honouffable.  J^ut  that 
;t  should  shut  his  eyes  to  facts — setd  up  hi3  tongue .in.iilencfih-and .make 
it  his  duly,  to  praise  with  his  lips  what  hk  eonsekuce  must  condemoi  is 
an  idqi,  ttiat  none  but.  tht  mo«t  corrupt  and  degraded  mindiiiiaiikliefttr 
entertain.. 

Toward*  Mr.  Erskuie  and  Mr.  Wedde'riyttm,  I  ht^i^  us0d  thbt  caution 
and  that  ibrbearance,  and  shadl  do  so  still,  amidst  every  ttrotqcafion  1^ 
can  be*  offered  from  their  injudicious  sends.  But  tMT^  mtt  teases  In 
which  even  this  resolution  will  have  limits  set  to  it,  by  a  respect  for  trfltil  i 
(nikh  I  land  then  my  duty  is  plaint  .  . '         ...  i  j 
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oiily  ou^H  to  flow.  You  have  apofcen  o£  the  4ifiC0E€|  pireyaiUng  in 
ihi^  society,  though  in  the  naost  exaggerated  terms )  but.the,90wcr 
x^t\h^t  discord  is  well  known,  And  the  date  of  his  arrival  ampngst  us 
l^ai^iot  be  mi^taken. ,  Let  him  reap  the  fruits  of  hi^hpoiost  labours 
4u,  the  l<?ye  apd  veneration  of  soqiety,  if  he  can.fjn4.aay  6tiU.attached 
to  him.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
calumnies,  for  I  cannot  relieve,  you  altogether  from  responsibility, 
ivhiah  hai^ebppental  in  yonr  Journal:  relating  ta  this  place,  ^whether 
•they  'vwjr^  dated  from  '  Bath'  or  '  Plymouth;  were  written  in  the 
^ty  ti.recincts  of  the  Corurt  House,  if  not  in  its  very  stfnctum.  t  I 
;attt;  Sir^  yo^r  obedient  servant,  ' 

ni  J  .  •  A  Lover  of  TRvrn, 


•;  'f  Certaltiljr  we  must  say  that  no  man  in  Bomhay,  be  he  who  he  may, 
^Ott^t  to  expect  a  publisher  in  England  to  state  bo  ^are  an  imputa- 
tion as  this,  without  signing  his  name  to  his  letter.  The  *  Love  a  of 
Ttttrr »,'  has  not  so  done,  however,  either  publicly  or  privately:  the  i^a- 
96ik  must  be  pretty  obvious,  namely,  that  he  wishes  to  eflfect  his  purpose 
\df  fixing  a  stigma  on  an  individual  A\*ithoat  openly  braving  the  risk  of 
riuch  a  measure.  Is  this  either  just  or  generous?  is  it  even  manly  ?  Cer- 
tainly  not. 

^  *  If  I  adhered  rigidly,  in  this  case,  to  the  rule  I  liave  alvvays  objiened 
in  the  cases  of  which  this  'Lover  of  Truth'  complains  of  111  y  conduct  i 
—namely,  of  never  stating  allegations  as  facts,  without  kjiovviiig  the 
quarter  Irom  whence  they  came,  and  being  tliereforc  wsbured  of  ^omc 
^arantee  for  their  accuracy— I  should  uecas.^  irilv  hnvt.'  rejected  thits 
letter,  and  assigned  the  not  having  any  such  giuirautee  for  iU  accuracy 
as  to  facts,  as  my  reason  for  so  doing.  Then,  no  doubt,  there  would 
have  been  a  loud  clamour  on  the  part  pf  the,  anouymoui*  caluijinialtirsj 
who  would  have  called  my  ijretended  love  (tf  justice,  mid  reffurd  far 
freedom  of  the  press,  hollow  insincerity.    But  I  iiiu.^t  say,  for  tlie  more 

:  than  thousandth  time,  that  my  notion  of  this  freedoru  is  sbnply  this^ 
that  oil  parties  should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  m  u^inp;  it;  tluit 
private  individuals    and   public  functionaries  sliould  meet  on    e^al 

'  tp^undsj  and  that  exactly  the  same  degree  of  freedom  which  is  granted 

■to  the  one,  be  it  much  or  little,  should  be  accorded  to  the  other.  That 
Freedom  of  the  Press  has  never  yet  existed  legally  in  England;    and 

>Boaveely  an  approach  has  been  made  towards  it  in  India,  let,  such  is 
tay^nneere  regard  for  this  (Veedom,  that  rather  than  narrow  its  limiu  in 

'Ihe  Slightest  degree,  I  have  often  extended  them  even  beyond  my  own 
standard,  by  ^vin^  mv  adversaries  greater  advantages  than  I  ever  asked 

•  for  mjiisclf  ^   namely^  by  giving  insertion  to  their  anonymous  and  irre- 

♦i^nsible-accu^aliont' against  mo^  while  alt  my  censures  on  the  public 
conduct  of  others,  have  always  been  printed  under  my  avowed  name 

'and  aittthorhy,  taking  on  myself,  «s  editor  and  publisher,  aH  Ae  respon- 
sibility, personal,  legal,  and  moral.  This,  I  have  often  done  betore 
now:    and  ti^is,  for  oi^cc  more  at  least,  I  ^vill  do  again.    But  this  will 

,i5^tainjiy,be  the  fei^  tiroje ;,  for  such  odds  ought  not  to  be  asked  by  any 

,iJio»ourabl€i  anjUi^omfit>  aud  dishonourable  ones  are  not  worth  reply- 

Before  I  pass  from  the  anonymous  letter  of  *  A  LavBR  ®'  T^S'»'t* 
however,  to  the  equally  anonymous  ones  of  *  Vindex,'  and  *  A.  ».  to 
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yfhick,  with  such  extrMirdliMry  teodesty^  he  aski  me  to  ^rt  khtth^  tw- 
rencv,  thonajh  he  keeps  himself  a&d  his  colleagues  in  the  thii^k  darki^esir, 
whicn  no  *  Lover  of  Truth/  ought  to  de$lre,-^I  must  assure  him  that 
he  is  totally  mistakea  in  bis  supposition  with  respect  to  the  letters  dated, 
one  from  rlymouth,  and  the  other  from  Bath ;  I  know  well  that  thosi} 
letten}  were  imtteu  in  England,  as  they  purport,  aad  not  in  Indla^  as  the 
*  Lov^*  of  Tkiith/  asserts;  and  further,  I  know  bv  whom  each  of  Ikeaa 
letter^  was  respectively  Wrktea^  «nd  am  Btttsfted  that  the  poMolisge 
whom  a^  Lorer  of  Truth'  io  fiidaely^  and  SherelorB  lihoUously^  a^cnaBt 
of  being  thair  Msthor,  kncmr  noting  of  their  existciioe  till  ha  •  might  > 
haye  seen  them  im  print>  in  common  with  all  tiie  worlds  tlie^  ^  Lovorof 
Truth'  should,  therefore,  choose  another  and  more  appropriate  si^tiatuoe^ 
I  now  gire  the  printed  letters  from  the  *  Bombay  Couriei','  vnikh  he 
incloses,  because,  anonymous  and  irresponsible  as  they  are>  I  liaro  ao 
more  reason  to  fear  them  thaa  any  otoor  of  the  thousand  «al«mai«i 
which  have  already  been  vented  againtt  sm,  beoause  Ipersevere  inusa^ 
posing  miadeeds  and  miadoers  i  o?er  all  of  which  calumnies,  hwmyw,  I 
nave  hitherto^  and  still  ahall  triumph.    The  ktters  are  aa  foUosr  i 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Bombay  Courier. 

Sir, — If  the  occurrence  in  the  'Oriental  Herald'  of  the  most  bare- 
faced falsehood,*  asserted  with  the  most  unblushing  as3urance,t  (*ouId 
now  possibly  occasion  surprise,  the  article  inserted  in  p.  307,  of  the 
Number  .for  May,  would  most  unquestionably  excite  astonishment. J; 
One  advantage,  however,  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  Editor,  aoagr 
be  d^ived  from  it,  as  it  will  afford  a  most  excellent  criterion  fbr  jiid|^ 
ing  of  Mr.^Buekingham's  principles  and  moral  character.  For  I  have 
everv  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  received  a  copy  of  ^e  pamphlat 
alluded  to,  and  he  must  therefore  be  well  aware  that  the  epithets  whidi 
he  has  applied  to  it  are  totally  unfounded,  and  that  he  has,  consequently, 
wilfully  and  knowingly  published  a  Lle4     This  language,  I  am  per- 

NOTES. 

*  What  18  meant  by  a  bare-faced  falsehood  ?  If  merely  that  the  statemeat  so 
designated,  is  not  by  infiaaiUdon  or  implication,  bot  openly  and  unsqtiivoeally 
made ;  then  bare- faced  is  better  than  '  masked,*' — for  in  the  fomier  case^  tlia 
utterer  being  known,  can  be  convicted  and  pnnished  for  his  crime,  whBe  in  the 
latter  he  cannot ;  an  advantage  which  none  but  a  coinatd  and  a  poltrbon  ipodd 
ever  avail  himself  of.  .* 

t  Aj^ain— What  is  meant  by  wkhlu$htng  assitrance  ?  If  meMly  tiiat  tiii 
writer  states  his  position,  firmly  and  unmoved,  this  is  the  general  dianaeieriMfc 
of  consdons  Innocence  and  truth.  Why  shonld  men  bhish,  bnt  when  iuasiioi 
of  doing  wrong?  Men  who  speak  hate-faced^  e8pedany,''wien  they  khukwm^ 
may  hare  eredit  for  sincerity ;  but  man  who  wear  inaakai  lika  Viiinax«t  maf 
have  the  deepest  bluih  of  guilt  on  their  cheeks,  and  ytt  paaa  off  an  ttnabaahad 
front  upon  the  worlds  who  cannot  aee  through  Ike  djafpMsei 

X  This  is  droll.  If  Mr.  Buckingham's  character  be  really  so  lowtiiataeMag 
coming  from  him  could  possibly  occasion  surprise,  why  all  this  troable  to 
blacken  a  character  already  deep-jet  ?  This,  like  gliding  refined  gold»  or  palntlof 
the  lily,  is  indeed  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excesa.  If  the  degradaUoa  of  .'tUB 
Opponent  were  so  complete  as  these  scribes  pretend,  it  would  show  itself  In  theyr 
leaving  him  to  his  fate. 

The  pamphlet  here  alluded  to,  contained  an  accoant  of  Mr.  EnldnaV 
dismissal  from  ofRcv,  on  the  grounds  therein  ataled,  and  various  ttkMiai«'«Bd 
remarks  arishtg  out  of  this  event.    The  epithaU  applied  to  tiiispamfhil^  Ift'lkt 
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feeUy  aware,  u  nekher  becomiiig  aor  ^eaUemanlf,  but  wiiea  wntinff  of 
a  num  who  proalitules  his  pea  to  the  curculatioa  of  delibeiale  falsehood 
and  slander^  courtesy  would  be  misplaced.* 

Mr.  Buckingham,  with  his  usual  disingenuity^f  carefully  eoaceak  the 
title  of  the  pamphlet  to  Which  he  alludes :  but^o  person  aetfiMtihted  with 
what  has  tak^n  place  at  Bombay  during  the  last  four  years  and  a  half 
can  §ox  a  moment  doubt  that  the  one  in  question  is«  '  Tbe  oase  of 
Mr.  £nkine  of  Bombay,  printed  for  the  perasal  of  his  friends  at  €aU 
cutta^  and  never  iniertea  in  aay  newBpu»er»  as  it  was  found  to»  long  for 
that  forpole^  Ac  tbe  time^  also,  when  it  was  printed^  there  was  no  Su* 
pfame  Ocnirt  at  Bombay.  But  so  far  from  this  pamphlet  being  *  libtW 
fio«s^*  it,  on  the  contrary,  contains  authentic  copies  of  tbe  Recorder^ 
speech  «tt  dellTering  the  decision  of  bis  court  in  that  case^  and  of  the 
imerrogatorics  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  bad  been  wHvmielp  examined  by 
tb«  Reocnrder,  and  thus  faitly  lays  both  sides  of  the  question  before  the 
pnblior  At  its  oonokMion  likewise,  was  added  this  note«  'The  pr^^ 
ceding  statement  has,  for  olhrious  reasons,  been  drawn  up  in  a  tone  oi 
studied  modtratioa.  A  fuller  narrative,  with  a  freer  C4Nnmentary,  by 
the  injured  indiridual  himself,  win  probably  appear  hereafter  from  an* 
other  quarter/  % 

article  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald,'  for  May,  (p.  307,)  to  which  Vindbx  refers,  ar^ 
that  it  waa  *  anonymoos,'  and  that  it  contained  '  crossly  libeUouB  insinuatioils 
afcaintt  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.'  Now,  I  admit,  that  I 
cM  see  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  myself  \  and  the  reason  why  /never  adrerted  to  it 
Tobmtarilv  was,  that  never  having  lost  my  kind  feelings  towards  Mr.  Erskine 
Or  to  Mr.  Wedderbnm,  whose  production  this  pamphlet  was  thought  to  be,  I  closed 
it  with  great  pain  at  finding  it  a  very  lame  defence  of  what  1  wished  could  have 
been  Ailly  justified  ;  and  therefore  I  sulTered  those  kind  feelings  to  det^rme  from 
adverting  to  the  subject  publicly,  as  I  should  otherwiM  have  done.  This  was  a 
weakness,  I  own,  but  ceruinly  not  one  of  which  either  of  these  gentlemen  or 
their  friends  had  gronnd  to  complain.  Knowing,  however,  from  subsequent 
evidence  and  consideration,  that  the  imputations,  which  that  pamphlet  contained 
on  Sir  Edward  West,  were  groundless,  as  well  as  calculated  to  degrade  him. 
Where  believed  to  be  true,  I  did  call  the  insinuations  libellous,  and  still  contend 
that  they  were  so. 

*  What  Mr.  Vinobz's  notion  of  gtmilemimiy  language  may  he*  It  would  he 
difficult  to  gnesa  In  the  society  in  which  we  have  been  aoeustoaaed  to  movei  it 
is  not  considered  a  Mry  gentlemanly  thing  to  give  another  *  the  Ue,'  even  face  to 
face,  when  it  may  be  resented  on  the  snot;  but  any  man,  who  should  he  detected 
in  such  baseness,  as  to  give  another  '  the  he'  anonvmously,  to  publish  him  to  the 
world  as  '  a  wilfiol  and  deliberate  liar,'  and  not  make  himself  known  to  tbe  workl 
at  the  saoM  tiaoe  as  responsible  for  the  consftpienoes,  would  be  kicked  out  of 
evesy  deeoat  airde  in  England^  wad  no  epithet  could  be  found  to  express  the  ex- 
treme contempt  which  aU  honest  men  would  firel  towards  him. 

t  There  is  mthkgenmUf  enough  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  in  Mr.  ViNomx'e 
clamSyefforta  9  but  the  ttMmg^nmouanem^  of  which  he  w^wni  to  oomplain,  deserved 
a  better  name.  The  only  season  isr  not  mentioniag  the  name  of  the  pamphlet, 
was  a^ksire  not  to  refinr  at  all  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Erskine-^which  it  was»  and 
still  is,  sav  sincere  opinkMi,  canaot be  examined  except  to  his  prejudice ;  and  in 
this  I  shall  nerer  be  eager  to  assist. 

t  Whether  a  work  be  *-  Hbelloas'  or  not,  is,  after  all,  a  BBtteron  which  persona 
may^ry  bouesAy  diaiftr^  until  a  generallf  admitSsd  definition  is  given  la  tbe 
word.  The  citing  the  notes  of  its  writer  who  eaUt  it  *  modevaU,'  aafro^^  of  ila 
modenlioa, — is  Uke  the  quotation  that  has  been  made  to.  prove  the  press  restria- 
tlontfof  India  net  at  all  irksome,  namely,  because  those  who  imposed  them  Jay 
tbeyarenein 
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This  statement,  in  fact,  contained  nothing^  but'a  simple  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  iht  case,  to  which  scarcely  a  single  remark  was  added. 
But  Mr.  Buckingham  is  a  man  of  too  much  acuteness  not  to  know,  that 
in  drawing  up  a  yindication  of  one's  conduct  for  the  satisfaction  of  one's 
friends,  the  style  of  unfounded  assertion  and  slanderous  aspersion  em- 
ployed in  the  '  Oriental  Herald'  would  be  of  no  avail ;  and  that,  in  such 
a  case,  condusiTO  reasoning,  founded  on  obvious  or  well-authenticated 
facts,  eo«dd  alone  produce  conviction. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  dbcussion  of  die  mcacitaof 
this  case,  and  shall,  therefore,  merely  observe,  that  it  is  notorioiu  tMt 
Mr.  Erskine  was  deprived  of  the  situations  which  he  held  in  the  Recorder's 
Court  without  trial,  and  without  any  public  investigation  whatever.* 
WiU,  therefore,  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  sot-disant  defender  and  muttyi  «£ 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  affirm,  that,  under  such  circumstanbes,  tjiere 
was  any  impropriety  in  printing  and  circulating  this  case,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  frienas  and  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Erskine  i  For  I  defy  htm 
to  point  out  in  it  a  single  passage  which  deserves,  in  any  snae  «e -tka 
word,  the  term,  '  libellous ;'  though  the  object  and  intention  of  die 
pamphlet  were  certainly  to  show  that  the  decision  of  the  Recorder's 
Court  was  neither  just  nor  legal.  But  what  interminable  paragraphs  hat 
Mr.  Buckingham  written,  in  order  to  prove  the  injustice  of  subjecting  a 
Briton  to  punishment,  or  even  to  any  loss,  without  a  prerions  trial  by  a 
Jury  of  his  conntr3rmen.  The  pages  of  '  the  Oriental  Herald'  have  been 
iill^,  uifve  ad  nmtseam,  with  the  cases  of  Buckinrham  and  Amot,  Ed- 
wards and  Burnet,  and  hoc  genm  omne  of  honounmle  men ;  but  wlken  a 
gentleman,  to  whom  Mr.  Buckingham  was  indebted  for  the  roost  IHendly 
kindness  and  attention,  is  deprived, .  without  trial,  of  sitnatioBS  to  tte 
amounts  of  23,000  rupees  per  annum,  not  a  page,  nor  even  a  pan^rraph, 
can  be  spared  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald'  for  any  remarks  on  a  case,  which 
prima /ode  certainly  afforded  much  just er  grounds  for  animadversion'. f 

That.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  good  and  golden  reasons  for  having  hi- 
therto  maintained  silence  on  this  subject,  mere  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  in 
a  mercenary  hirelings  consistency  of  principle  is  not  to  be  expectc^.J 

*  The  only  answer  necessary  to  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  it  is  noS  trme.  The 
rzamination  was  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  compesiDg  the  Courts  ,aifii 
Mr.  Erskine  might  have  had  a  trial  if  he  wished  it ;  but  both  this  and  the  f«o- 
mised  '  filler  report*  of  the  case,  he  very  wisely  declined. 

f  Ml .  Erskine  was  not  banished  from  India  at  all :  he  was  merely  di— kard 
Arom  the  office  he  held,  as  the  Court  roiflrht  dismiss  any  other  officer  with  wlwoi 
they  were  dissatisfied  ;  and  he  might  still  have  remained  in  tiie  country  loiM  iy 
other  post  open  to  him  under  Government,  or  to  live  by  other  mirsuto.  Dsiati 
his  dismissal  even,  however,  he  had  an  examination  before  the  Heads  of  the 
Court,  and  was  allowed  to  raiake  a  defence,  and  might  have  had  a  triaL  The  in- 
dividuals who  were  banished  from  India  bad  not  one  of  these  advantufsi^  and 
none  bnt  a  wilfully  blind  man  could  confound  cases  so  dissimilar.  But  t^  l^m 
reason  for  not  discussing  Mr.  Erskine's  case  in  the  'Herald,'  has  heos  idn^^f 
assigned ;  and  nothing  but  self-defence  induces  an  advertence  to  it  now« 

X  Here  is  another  gentlemanly  insinuation  of  Mr.  masked  Vinoex,  to  whi^ 
he  dared  not  put  "his  name.  The  golden  reasons  here  supposed  have  never  yet, 
thank  heaven,  soiled  my  palms :  and  if  1  eould  have  bnt  consented  to  be  tha  mer- 
cenary hireliog  I  am  here  supposed,  I  should  not  have  had  to  wade  throm^  ^ 
•ea  or  poverty  and  trouble  in  which  I  was  almost  irrrtrievabk'  ingnlphad>  Qna 
of  die  last  imputations,  I  ho^pe,  to  which  I  am  liable,  is  that  of,  at  any  ttass^  4ia- 
gqising  or  concealing  my  opinions  for  gain.    My  whole  life  iS|  fortmuUcly,  a  d^ 
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But  pr^dcDcc  might  have  prevented  his  alluding*  to  it  in  any  manner ; 
for,  xf  it  be  in  the  least  discussed,  it  will  be  incontrovertibly  proved,  thai, 
in  hia  case,  to  the  stigma  of  literarv  prostitution,  must  also  be  added,  that 
of  base  in^atitude.  Callous  as  Air.  Buckingham,  from  a  long  perseve* 
ranee  in  circulating  '  gross,  libellous  insinuations,'  and  assertions  agaiaftt 
all  who  deserve  respect,  esteem,  and  admiration,  must  have  become  to 
the  contempt  of  the  public,  still  a  regard  for  his  owu  interest  ought  to 
convince  him  of  the  expediency  of  avoiding  the  agitation  of  question^, 
the  discussion  of  which  must  inevitably  expose  his  total  laxity  of  princi* 
pie,  and  his  complete  indifference  to  rectitude,  integrity,  and  all  moral 
feeling. — I  remain.  Sir,  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

ViNDBX. 

BomBat^,  29th  August,  1827. 


GovsRMOB  Elphikstonb,  the  latb  OoyBRNOR  Adam,   awd  thb 
Indian  John  Bull. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Courier, 

Sir,— -The  above  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in  the  '  Oriental  Herald' 
for  May,  and  is  as  usual  full  of  calumnies,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
that  JoiumaL  In  this  paper  Mr.  Elphinstone  is  said  to  have  been  chafged 
in  a  publie  correspondence,  by  a  high  judicial  authority  of  this  place, 
with  having  had  in  his  posseanon  a  manuscript  (said  to  be  HMlous  and 
sofitrth),  and  having  been  the  means  of  sending  it  to  Calcutti^  and  osus- 
ing  it  to  be  printed  in  the  '  John  Bull,'  through  the  means  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Adam.  Now  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertiuning  if  ever  such  a 
charge  was  really  made,  and  should  conceive  it  for  many  reasons  very 
improbable;  but  as  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  such  a  charge,  if 
made,  would,  not  long  remain  unanswered,  it  is  evident  that  the  aame 
sources  from  which  Sie  Herald  obtained  the  information,  could  widi 
equal  facility  have  given  the  reply,  if  truth  and  candour  had  been  their 
aim.* 

My  object,  however,  is  to  state  what  every  6ody  has  equally  the  meacs 
of  ascertaining,  that  the  said  paper,  which  I  conclude  can  be  no  other 
than  Mr.  Erskine*s  explanatory  statement,  was  published,  not  in  the  Johft 
Bull,  but  in  Mr,  Buckingham's  own  paper,  the  Calcutta  Journal,  of  the 
23d  of  October,  1823,  three  months  after  Lord  Amherst  had  assumed 

nial  Of  that  bsse,  slaiiderons,  and,  as  being  secret,  cowardly  aspersion.  I  mav 
limve  been  often  wrong,  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,)  but  consistent  ao* 
berence  to  the  principles  I  have  always  professed,  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  and  the  sacriBce  of  a  splendid  fortune  to  maintain  them,  arc  proud  con- 
solations of  which  no  man  ran  deprive  me. 

•  In  the  article  which  stated  this,  it  was  atldoJ  (Liii  ir  Mr.  J  jpfunhtditi?, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  had  any  thing  to  say  in'  his,  iU^hncc^  ibtr  pA^t*^  fif  the 
•  Herald*  were  open  to  them.  But,  without  this,  lias  he  not  the  BomWy  PafKcnt 
under  his  entire  control  ?  and  has  he  dared  to  tlt^ny  the  ftllcgati^:in  ?  Ivhat 
•o  easy,  if  it  were  not  true  ?  And  what  is  the  fuif  mferenw,  if  he  remains 
silent.'  Mr.  Elphinstone  knows  that  such  a  charge  ir  ai  mmTt^  und  if  he  even 
answered  it,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  give  that  aii!sW(?r  publicity.  He  Kiralm  ; 
What  is  the  ineritable  conclusion  ?  Either  that  no  answer  wus  ginm  ^  or  that 
it  is  such  as  it  h  not  safe  to  publish. 

Orimtal  Herald,  FoL  16.  2  Q 
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charge  of  the  Government,  and  three  months  after  Mr,  Adam  had  Iffl 
Calcutta  for  the  benefit  of  hit  health,  mth  an  editorial  paragraph  hearing 
Strong  testimony  to  Mr,  Erskine's  virtues  and  talents,^ 

Mr.  BuckingUam's  remarks  on  abuse  of  the  press  recoil,  Uierefore»  w 
hiintelf.  Tour's  obediently, 

August  30th,  1827.  A.  B. 

*  Thi*  U  piurU^  true,  and  partly  false.  It  was  publiahed  in  the  '  John  Bqll 
nfwspaper,  notwithstanding  A.  B.*8  denial  of  this  fact ;  and  although  it  w»a  tiao* 
published  in  the  '  Calcutta  Journal'  (of  which  fact,  however,  I  am  now,  for  the 
first  time  aware,)  this  was  In  October  1823,  according  to  A.  B.'s  own  showing, 
and,  consequen.tly,  seven  months  after  I  quitted  India,  so  th|it,  without  a  mizack, 
I  could  have  no  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  such  a  measare. 

These  notes  will  show,  it  is  hoped,  of  what  materials  the  angry  dennnciations 
of  the  Bombay  writer  are  made  up.  I  have  g^ven  them  here  much  mdre 
spice  than  thev  deserve,  or  than  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  give  than  agaia. 
They  may  well  endeavour  to  vary  their  dull  columns  with  calumnies  of  this 
description ;  but,  henceforth,  having  better  and  more  agreeable  occupation,  I 
shall  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  destruction,  and  consign  them  to  the 
contempt  they  so  Justly  merit 


LcTTEmS   OP  ViNDBX  ANP   A.  B.    IN   THB   BoKBAY  CoiTKm. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 
Sm,  Bombay,  Sd  of  October,  1917. 

I  SEND  you  a  C9py  of  our  Government  newspaper  the  *  Courier,* 
of  the  1st  of  last  month,  in  which  you  will  observe  two  letters,  the 
first  signed  '  Vindex,'  and  the  other  signed  '  A.  B.'  Whether  the« 
artidea  are  orare  not  the  productions  of  the  two  influential  gentkoMO 
liere,  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquiit. 
The  '  Courier*  is  the  Government  paper,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
solution at  the  head  of  it,  and  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  the 
fatronage  of  the  Government.  The  only  European  proprietor  i« 
ndia  is  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Company's  Solicitor,  as  appears  by  the 
amiexed  case  of  affidavit.!  Thus  it  is  clear,  that  whoever  are  the 
authors  of  these  libels  on  the  King's  Court,  the  Government  permit 


t  James  Macadam  of  Bomhay  Esquire,  and  Robert  Dirom  of  the  i 
merchant,  severally  make  oath  and  say,  and  first  this  deponent  James  MacaJtl 
Dor  himself  saitb,  that  he  hath  assigned  over  and  relinquished  unto  tbc  abev»- 
nentioned  Robert  Dirom,  ft'J  his  right  and  interest  to  and  in  tibe  EditorsMr 
and  management  of  the  newspaper  called  the  <  Bombay  Courier,'  and  that  ha, 
thif  deponent,  is  not  now,  nor  has  he  been  since  the  eighteenth  day  of  March 
instant  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  editing,  printing,  or  publishing  of  the  sal4 
liewspaper ;  and  this  deponoit  Robert  Dirom  for  himself  saith,  that  he  ia  an 
European  merchant,  and  an  inhabitent  of  Bombay,  and  that  his  place  of  abode  ia 
within  the  fort  of  Bombay,  and  that  he  hath  become  and  now  is  the  Editor  of 
the  said  newspaper  called  the  *  Bombay  Courier  ;*  that  the  proprietors  of  Cha  i 
pewspuier  or  Courier  Press,  and  the  business  relating  thereto,  at  present  resid 
in  Bombay,  are  Jemsetjee  Jeejeeboy  of  Bombay,  Parsee  Merchant,  aad  Ednq 
Cobb  Morgan,  of  the  same  place.  Attorney  at  Law,  and  that  the  other  ] 
priotonof  thctaid  newipaper  press  and  businesvi  beiiii(  A)«ji«iidcrB$I||  '• 
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mad  sanction  tfaem  i  and  permit  and  sanction  Hiese  insults  tbrough 
tbe  medium  of  one  of  their  own  servants,  who  is  also  an  attorney 
of  the  court.  The  Company's  solicitor,  he  it  remembered,  holds 
bis  share  of  the  '  Couribr/  in  spite  of  the  Company's  orders,  that 
no  servant  <^  theirs  shall  hold  any  interest  in  any  newspaper ;  and 
M  tbe  Government  were  specially  directed  to  enforce  these  orders. 
It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Morgan  holds  his  share  by  the  connivance  ana 
with  the  consult  of  Uie  Government.  What  then  is  the  irresistible 
eoeclusion,  but  that  he  is  permitted  to  hold  it  for  the  very  purpose 
for  which  he  employs  it>  namely,  to  libel  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Tbe  '  Comrier/  as  you  may  be  aware,  has  lone  continued 
in  this  strain,  and  in  order  to  insure  its  contin^iance,  uie  Govern-, 
loent  first  permitted  Mr.  Macadam,  a  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon 
on  this  establishment,  and  one  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  puffers  on  every 
occasion,  to  continue  in  the  office  of  Editor  till  March,  four  months 
after  the  time  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Government 
then  finding  that  they  had  as  good  a  tool  in  Mr.  Morgan  their 
solicitor,  who,  it  is  believed,  was  induced  or  persuaded  by  tbem  to 
purchase  his  share  firom  Mr.  Wedderburn,  write  a  letter  to  Mn 
|if  acadam  in  pretended  surprise,  at  finding  that  he  continued  Editor  : 
Ashing  to  have  it  believed  that  Mr.  Macadam  continued  in  thaC 
office  without  their  consent,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Court  of  Directors' 
announcement,  that  any  one  who  continued  to  have  any  connection 
with  a  newspaper  as  proprietor  or  Editor  after  the  1st  of  December, 
18^6, should  be  dismissed  their  service,  and  directing  the  Government 
to  inform  them  of  the  names  of  any  such  person,  liius  much  for  the 
Government  and  *  the  amiable  noble-minded  Governor,  the  most 
liberal  of  mankind.' — ^Now  for  the  libels  themselves  ! 

The  first  assertion  of  Vindex,  (for  I  pass  over  the  elegant 
preamble,  '  the  barefaced  falsehood,'  the  *  wilfully  and  knowingly 
published  a  lie,*  *  deliberate  falsehood,'  &c.  &c.  &c.,)  is,  that  the 
pamphlet  (entitled  the  case  of  Mr.  Erskine)  was  not  libellous  -,  '  so 
rar  nrom  it,*  says  Vindex,  '  it  on  the  contrary  contains  authentic 
copies  of  the  Recorder's  speech,  on  delivering  the  decision  of  hia 
Court  on  that  case,  and  of  the  interrogatories  on  which  Mr.  Erskine 
bad  been  privately  examined  by  the  Recorder,  and  thus  fairly  lay* 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  the  public.  At  the  conclusion  was, 
likewise,  added  this  note.     *  The  preceding  statement  has,  for  ob« 


H«Biy  Cniwftivd,  and  W^iHiam  Askbunicr  Moiigan,  Esqmref,  ais  aU,  «■  tUa 
dtpoMiit  belicvea,  at  present  residing  in  England  or  some  other  part  of  Eoropa  | 
and  this  deponent  lastly  saith,  that  Shreecruaera  Jagoonathjee  of  Bombay, 
Hindoo  inhabitant,  is  at  present  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  said  news- 

(Signed)  Jambs  Macahaii^ 
Sworn  before  me  at  Bombay,  this  ROUBT  Diaaii. 

30th  cby  of  March,  1S27. 

(Sigaed)    C  Norris*  J,  P. 
2Q2 
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Tious  reasons,  been  drawn  up  in  a  tone  of  studied  moderatioiL  IWt 
statement,  in  hct,  contained  nothing  but  a  simple  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  scarcely  a  Jtng/e  renuirk  was 
added.*  How  is  this  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  being 
drawn  iqi  in  a  tone  of  studied  moderation,  if  it  contained  scarcdy 
any  remarks  >  How  could  there  be  any  exerdse  for  the  study  oif 
moderation,  if  it  contained  merely  the  speech  of  the  Recorder,  and 
the  interrogatories,  as  is  meant  to  be  implied,  or  merely  the  simple 
i/iCU  of  the  case  ?  Such  are  the  contradictions  to  which  those  are 
led  who  once  leave  the  truth. 

But  nothing  is  like  arithmetic  in  these  cases.  More  tlMm  tw0 
thirds  of  the  '  Case*  consist  of  remarks,  and  in  the  middle  of  theBf 
is  the  following  sentence — *  These  remarks  may,  perhi^is,  appev  to 
have  extended  to  too  great  a  length;*  and  yet,  says  Vinobx, 
'  scarcely  a  single  remark  was  added.* 

The  pamphlet  was  not  libellous,  says  Vinpex  j  why  then  was 
it  anonymous  ?  Why  did  the  author  conceal  the  name  of  the  printer 
and  publisher  ? 

One  or  two  observations  more :  Mr.  Erskine,  (says  Vindkx,) 
was  privately  examined  by  the  Recorder,  This  would  kad*  and 
is  obviously  intended  to  lead,  to  the  inference  that  he  was.exMnioed 
by  and  before  the  Recorder  alone;  whereas  he  was  exaiaiaed 
before  aU  the  then  Judges  of  the  Court,  the  Recorder,  tlie  Mayor, 
and  three  Aldermen  ;  except  indeed,  to  be  quite  accurate,  that  one 
oi  the  Aldermen  was  obliged  by  private  business  to  be  ahoeat^ 
during  a  part  of  the  examination. 

But,  says  Vindex,  *  the  case  was  never  inserted  in  any  newt- 
paper,  as  it  was  found  too  long  for  that  pu;*pose!*  What  says 
A.  B.  ?  '  It  was  published,  not  in  "  The  John  Bull,"  but  !n  Mr. 
Buckingham's  own  paper,  ''  The  Calcutta  Journal."  *  How  is 
ihis,  Vindex  and  A.  B.  ?  Which  of  you  is  to  be  believed?  Or 
is  either?  Whilst  I  am  now  writing,  I  have  two  successive 
numbers  of  the  'John  Bull*  before  me,  containing  two-thirds 
of  this  case ;  the  other  third  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  It 
might  also  have  been  published  in  the  *  Calcutta  Journal ;'  hot 
what  is  this  to  the  main  question  ?  What  is  it  to  the  maitt  question 
whether  it  was  publbhed  in  any  newspaper  at  all  ?  The  question  is 
whether  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  party  or  privy  to  the  publication  of 
this  libel  in  any  shape,  for  it  was  also  published,  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  a  pamphlet.  The  manuscript  of  it  was  traced  to  liia 
lumds,  and  that  before  it  was  printed.  This,  Mr.  Blptaistone  can- 
not venture  to  deny.  If  he  can,  the  pages  of  the  '  Oriental  HerakT 
and  'Asiatic  Journal,*  as  well  as  those  of  the  'Courier,*  are  no 
doubt  open  to  him.  Would  not  this  hct  alone  be  suffident  to 
convict  him  of  the  publication  in  any  Court  of  Justice  ?  Bat  let  ns 
go  a  little  further.  Mr.  Erskine  was  dismissed  in  June.  Lord 
Amherst  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  till  August.    The  pamphlet. 
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ytopeflier  aoonyinoiu^  that  is  iridioiit  the  name  cinHhar,  printer^  or* 
pibusber,  was  in  drcnlation  in  Bombny,  in  October.  Was  there 
not  tlieti  sufficient  time  to  make  all  tiie  arrangements  for  its  printing 
thmngfa  Mr.  Adam^  before  he  left  Calcutta,  both  in  ^le  pamphlet 
and  in  the  '  John  Bull,'  or  any  other  newspaper  >  That  Mr.  Adaoa 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  e^tors  of  the  newspapers, 
at  Cailciitta,  by  note  or  letter,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  was  proved 
in  the  Stqireme  Court  at  Bombay  during  a  late  trial,  in  which  Mr. 
Elpbinstnne  was  defendant,  charged  with  taking  some  ten  or  eleven 
laos  of  rupees  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  Beccan.  A  Mr.  Sive- 
ngfat  was  called  by  the  Counsel  for  the  defendants,  to  prove  Mr. 
Adam's  band-writing,  and  it  appeared  that  he  beoone  acquainted 
witb  it  by  having,  whilst  he  was  one  of  the  devils  in  the  printing 
office  of  a  newspaper,  constantly  read  notes  addressed  by  Mr. 
Adam  to  the  editor,  on  the  subject  of  insertions  in  that  paper ! 

That  some  high  influence  must  have  been  used  with  the  ecfitors 
and  pnbBshers,  to  procure  the  publication  of  this  grossly  libeUous 
case,  such  influence  as  would  secure  them  from  the  interference  of 
Govemment,  is  dear  from  this  single  fact : — When  party  spirit  ran 
BO  hig^  at  Bombay,  and  party-feelings  against  the  Court  were  such 
as  were  sever  before  witnessed  -,  when  a  mob  of  people  used  to  fol- 
low llie  Advocate*Qeneral  into  Court,  to  witness  and  encourage  his 
iDsiito  ;  when  Mr.  Elfrfiinstone  announced,  as  he  did  immediately 
after  Mr.  £rsldne*s  dismissal,  thi^  he  should  present  a  laudatory 
acbdress  to  him,  and,  by  his  personal  treatment  of  the  Kecordejc  en- 
couraged his  partisans  to  insult  him  -,  when  all  manner  of  misrepre- 
seotatioips  were  current  as  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Erskine,  a  copy 
of  the  Judgment,  without  any  comment,  was  sent  to  be  published  in 
due  newspapers  at  Calcutta.  It  was  refused  insertion  5  and  the 
TeaspH.assigned  for  the  refusal  was,  that  the  Editors  did  not  dare  to 
insert  it),  under  the  then  regulations,  (Mr.  Adam's,)  and  the  strict 
BurveiUance  of  the  Government.  A  few  weeks  after,,  appeared  the 
<  case,*  tbe  '  libel/  containing  the  judgment,  it  is  true,  but  inter- 
larded with  compients,  and  gross  perversions  of  facts.  I  will  instance 
one  :  The  gist  of  the  case  was  to  prove  that  the  Court  had  no  right 
to  examine  Mr.  Erskine  on  oath.  Now,  both  at  the  examination  of 
Hdn  Erskine,  and  on  the  delivery  of  tbe  judgment,  a  Rule  of  Court 
•was  read  by  the  officer  of  the  Court,  by  which  'the  clerk  of  the  small 
causes  ,wa^  to  -account,  upon  oath,-  for  all  fees  whenever  thereunto 
requii^d.* 

This  B4ile  is^  indeed,  in  part  inserted  in  the  judgment;  but  bejog 
•well  knoN^  to  the  community  at  Bombay,  it  was  concluded,  with 
an  &C;,  instead  of  giving  it  at  full  length. 

Now,  as  to  the  illegality  or  impropriety  of  dismissing  Mr. 
Erskine,  without  a  trial.  A  few,  five  or.  six,  years  back,  a  Mr. 
Hockley,  a  civil  servant,  was  brought  down  to  Bombay,  under  a 
military  guards   was  tried  before  the  Recorder*s  Court,  Sir  A. 
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BnUer  beihg  Aecordefi  and  wag^  after  a  long  and  pctieiit  iaytetigi* 
tlott,  before  a  most  intelligent  and  attentive  Jury«  acquitted.  Ne* 
t^rtbeless,  be  was  sent  to  England  by  tbe  GoTemment,  and  snbaa* 
quently  dUmtssed  by  tbe  Court  of  Directors.  Did  Mr.  BockinghaAi 
^rer  comment  npon  tbis  as  an  illegal  act  of  autbority  >  Tbe  simt 
measure  bas  been  pursued  repeatedly  and  properly  by  tiie  differenl 
Govettiments*  A  gentleman  wbo  beld  tbe  office  of  Ecclesiastical 
Register  under  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Madras>  (I  abstain  fitmi  men* 
.iloning  bis  name,  that  I  may  not  inflict  pain  on  bis  friends^)  bad 
tised  tbe  money  of  tbe  different  estates  in  private  speculation,  and 
was  a  defaulter  to  an  immense  amount  |  he  prevented  the  inter* 
^rence  of  tbe  Court  by  dreadAil  means.  Was  not  tbe  Court  loudly 
blamed  for  not  having  before  interfered^  and  would  tbe  Court  have 
been  blamed^  or  tbe  act  called  illegal,  bad  they  dismissed  bim  months 
and  years  before,  and  thus  protected  the  conununity  from  a  most 
eruel  loss }  The  fact  is,  that  Vindsx  purposely  confounds  dismiswl 
with  punishment. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  the  Wish  of  any  member  of  the  Recorder's 
Court  to  iiiflfet  pain  upon  Mr.  Erskine  or  bis  friends.  Bnlthey 
have  never  shrunk  from  inquiry.  It  is  well  known^  however,  that 
Mr.  Erskine  himself  disclaimed  all  participation  in^  and  privity  to 
tbe  pamphlet  in  question,  and  never  questioned  the  eorr^twess  sf 
the  Court's  judgment.  His  impntdeni  pretended  friends,  iHki  da 
liot  care  for  bis  welfare,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  gralifi* 
Nation  of  their  malignity  towards  the  present  Chief  Justice^  have 
done  bim,  as  he  himself  has  said,  more  injury  than  the  judgment  of 
ttie  Court.  Tbis  brings  me  to  '  tbe  golden  reasons*  of  Idr.  Bock* 
ingbam  for  having  hitherto  maintained  silence  on  this  subject 
Did  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  bas  borne  testimony  to  the  iniegw 
rity  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  character^  suppose  that  he  had  golden 
reasons  for  this  silence  ?  No,  you  know  foil  well,  Messrs.  Viimsx 
and  A.  B.,  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Buckingham's  consideration  for  Mr. 
Erskine,  and  from  knowing  that  it  was  Mr.  Erskine's  own  wish, 
that  tbe  subject  was  dropped ;  and  your  only  object  in  this  attempted 
vilification  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  is  to  endeavour  to  discredit  te 
truths  to  which  bis  work  bas  given  light,  and  which  have  exposed 
some  of  tbe  intrigues  and  underhand  proceedings  of  this  Govern* 
ment  and  some  of  its  members  individually. 

One  more  observation,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  reported  hfre. 
that  tbe  Government  have  written  to  tbe  Editor  of  tbe  *  Couaiaa 
to  order  bim  to  discontinue  these  rem'arks.  But  this,  as  for  as  Mr. 
Elpinstone  and  Mr.  Warden  are  concerned,  is  a  part  of  the  systea 
they  have  long  pursued.  This  letter  is  just  as  much  601111  JSde  as 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Macadam.  It  is  without  any  object^  except  to  be 
produced  in  case  they  are  blamed. 

X.  ¥•  Z. 
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Nabbative  or  the  Captube  of  the  Chief  Mate  of  the  Bbi<^ 

Mbbidian. 

On  the  Slst  March  last,  a  hoat  left  the  hrig  Meridian,  whkh  wa« 
at  anchor  off  Pulo  Pontianak,  a  little  island  to  the  northward  of 
Sambas  river.     In  the  boat  wefe  the  chief  mate,  a  European  ap- 
prentice, three  Manilla  seamen,  and  a  native  of  the  Deecan,  a  pot* 
senger.     They  landed  about  nine  a.  u.,  and,  shortly  after,  toeioi^ 
something  like  a  prahu  near  the  point,  (Tanjong  Sarang  Burongi) 
the  apprentice  and  the  passenger  were  sent  to  see  whether  it  was  one 
or  not.     Before  they  could  return,  the  mate,  being  satisfied  that  ih6 
was  a  native  vessel,  and  of  suspicious  appearance,  launched  the  boat^ 
and,  the  lad  and  passenger  having  returned,  pushed  off.    The  delay 
occasioned  by  waiting  for  the  apprentice  and  passenger,  gave  the 
prahu  the  opportimity  of  getting  close.     However,  tbKB  boat  pulled 
off,  but,  from  her  crew  being  fetigued,  she  was  overtaken  by  th4 
pfaba.  *  The  mate  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  laid  athwart,  and 
he  and  the  passenger  jumped  overboard,  but  were  seized  by  the 
Nakodah*  and  Panglima,  who  had  plunged  into  the  water  imdie* 
dUately  after  them.     The  crew  of  the  boat  were  taken  on  board  the 
prahu,  the  apprentice  having  been  stripped  of  all  his  clotnes  in  the 
boat.     On  board  the  prahu  they  were  all  stripped  of  nearly  every 
thing.     The  mate's  arms  were  tied  behind  him,  and  a  halter  put 
round  his  neck  -,  he  was  then  told  to  deliver  his  watch,  and,  as  the 
pirates  thought  him  dilatory,  he  was  knocked,  beat,  spit  upon,  and 
forced  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  chiefs.     He  was  then  taken  off  and  se- 
cured upon  the  dundang,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
without  any  covering  save  his  trowsers,  by  which  the  whole  of  his 
skin  was  blistered.    During  this  time  the  other  Rve  were  seciired 
by  a  cross  lashing  over  their  hands.     The  brig*s  boat  was  in  the 
mean  time  on  shore  with  sixteen  men,  to  search  for  any  thing  that 
might  have  \)een  left  on  shore.     On  her  return  they  weighed  and 
stood  to  the  northward  along  shore  till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  a 
consultation  was  held  respecting  the  captives.     Some  proposed  to 
kill  them.     The  boat  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  brig  with  the 
apprentice  and  a  Manilla  man  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  in 
failure  of  her  returning  at  an  appointed  time,  the  remaining  hands 
were  to  be  murdered.     This  plan,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  it 
was  decided  to  proceed  to  Samatang.  On  the'passage  they  overhaul" 
ed  a  small  trading  prahu,  and  having  plundered  her  of  some  of  her 
cargo,  permitted  her  to  go  on.     The  apprentice  on  this  occasion  was 
dressed,  and  sent  to  steer  the  brig  boat,  which  was  employed  in 

•  Nakodah  Sitimbah  residing  at  Sarawak,  which  with  Samatang  is 
subject  to  Borneo  proper. 
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boarding  the  prahu,  and  afterwards » whenever  the  boat  went  on 
shore  for  water,  he  was  always  the  coxswain.  On  the  sixth  day 
they  arrived  at  the  Samatang  river,  and  the  mate  and  passenger  were 
taken  to  the  chief  Bandahara  Sally,  who  was  requested  by  the  mate 
to  ransom  them :  this  he  agreed  to  do,  the  mate  writing  to  the  Re- 
sident of  Sambas  to  reimburse  him.  The  amount  depaanded  was  ten 
thousand  rupees  for  the  mate^  apprentice  and  passengef  -,  but  the 
piriltes  would  not  put  the  Manilla-men  to  ransom,  llie  mate  and 
passenger  were  then  sent  back,  and,  the  following  morning,  brought 
with  the  apprentice  from  the  prahu,  and  the  Bandahara  Sally  ar- 
ranged with  the  pirates.  The  next  morning  the  passei^r  was  sent 
to  Sambas  with  a  note  from  the  mate  to  the  resident,  and  in  a  fort- 
night a  man  came  from  the  resident  to  settle  with  the  Bandahara 
Sdly  i  and  three  days  afterwards  the  mate  and  apprentice  set  out  for 
Sambas,  accompanied  by  the  Bandahara  Sally,  tiie  messenger  for 
Sambas^  and  a  number  of  Dayas.  The  resident  had  very  consideratdy 
sent  dot^es^  but  after  some  days'  travel,  in  consequence  of  baviag 
to  traverse  jungle,  and  marshes,  and  mountains,  ikeiar  ebocs  were 
destroyed,  and  they  suffered  considerably ;  on  the  fourth  day,  they 
obtained  water  passage,  and  arrived  at  Sambas  on  the  third  day  afUr, 
and  were  there  xaoei  hospitably  and  kindly  received  by  the  resideot 
and  other  Dutch  gentlemen  of  that  place.  Five  days  iiftn*,  itey 
were  put  onboard  a  gun*boat,  and  the  next  day  they  arrived  on  board 
the  brig. 
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Prospectus  of  a  Dictionary  in  Bengalee  and  English,  bv  Tarachand  Clink- 
mburtee,  a  young  Brahmin  of  excellent  talents  ano^education,  formerly  Natire 
Translator  to  the '^  Calcutta  Journal,*  of  Mr.  Bnckingham.  Although  Mr.  Joha 
Mendies's  Abridgement  of  Johnson**  Dictionary  of  Bengalee  has  piored  rtry 
iisefii),ibo(h  to  European  gentlemen  studying  the  Bengalee  Langn^re,  and  to 
Native  iBngilsh  students ;  yet  the  want  of  a  Dictionary  in  Bengalee  and  EngUsh, 
of  a  portable  size  and  moderate  price,  has  been  long  felt  and  complained  of.  To 
supply  this  desideratum,  a  compilation  from  Ramchnndru  Shurma's  UbhiAuui 
has  been  undertaken,  with  the  adnce  of  some  respectable  European,  as  well  as 
Native  gentlemen.  The  work  will  be  carefully  revised  by  a  respectable  Europeaa 
gentleman,  of  well  known  abilities  in  both  lan^puages. 

The  volume  will  be  printed  on  Europcnn  pa^^cr,  in  a  neat  style,  at  the  .Baptist 
Mission  Press,  Circular  Road.  It  will  contain  frpm  200  to  250  pages,  12ma  is 
boards.    The  price  to  Subscribers  has  been  fixed  at  4  rupees  a  copy. 

Subscribers*  Names  will  be  received  at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press ;  sad  by  the 
Translator. 

Cakmttti,  Aug»  16M,  1826. 
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CHANMTmmK  PROMOTIONS.  AND 

.  CB.  slgni&es  Bombay-M.  Madn«-«nd  C  Calcutta  1 

Adowom.  Capt,  isth  N  I   i„..i-j  j     »     —— »uu  \^.  v.aicutta.J 

Anderson,  J.,  2d  Lieut  A^ni     r         ,  -r*«v.— 

AJ2r.¥'r^" -»^" '  ""'•  "•  '«'''  «»  24  .nK.p  M  bri, 

Atkin»J,a,  H.  M^, si,t>t to^S,"" f""""  tofens-B.  Sept.  6. 

Al^^er.  R,  C^  "Sltt'  N  "f  ^STC  "^  "?'°'  Con.ai;ti.e.-M.  Sept  14 

A.Sr^'^^^'r-M-  Sept?  ^PA«i««-2»«-M»t.-Qefl.!c2;^- 

A^^i'^ie^^rrt":  ^^^''"-^-^— --.^• 

Borraddle,  H. Mr ,  Si* &n°A  '"  '•.'"^P~"-  '^ 2d Lieut.-B.  Aug.  30. 

BfcCl       ^"^'  '"^^^"''I^^b!'^^^^^^  ''"'>8«  •»<»  Session  Judge  of  Poonl., 
M-.A^^l!"  ^'  ^'"-  '^•'  »»  •*  Miiit' Chaplain  at  St.Thomaa'a  Mount.- 

Borike'  W  ^'"rf  w**-  ^•'  P"*'*''  '^  Lucknow—C.  Aug.  28. 

Bfats<Jo,  W  S    wf^'^  V!*P*'=?'';  "f  Hospital*,  posted  to  Cawnpore.— C.  Au«.  28. 

Batten.  T    r?nV   ^olu^x?^"'"'"'''*'-*^"'  PO»'«»  »<>  Cawnpore.-C:.  Aug.  28. 
Cwnpo;^.-^!Au^8       '  "PP'°~°""'^  the  Con..-iD-Chief 'a  eac^  to 

"  c1  A^28.^''"'*'*"""'  ^~'°  ^  '"  '"  "^^P'  ^»»  B"»-  **""*  Artaieiy^ 
*C?'7i/'28  *'''■'  ^'''  ^'''  *^°'^"*  °°  '^"'■'°"8*  *°  *•  Presidency  for  health.— 
^'c^^Ao^'du*""^-  ^°''*^*  '^'*^  *"  ^  ^'*'"  ^"-  ■*  Sultanpore,  Benares.— 
&^r.^'  ?;!?••  JfT*  "^"J'  °"  'S'"- «»  «•»  Prwidency.— C.  Aug.  31. 
roiifhi'.-?!  Aif  ^1        '  *°  "'"  *^°'*  ■*''i'  '°  t^°  aiaence  of  Cmpt.   Bur- 

^^J^-^-'^'f^^ftoacttalaterp.  and  Quart-Master,   Ist  N.  I,  durinr    «». 

aWnce  of  Lieut.  Fislier.— C.  Aug.  31.  "    ^ 

Bourdieu,  Capt,  43d  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  witli  27th  regiment— C.  Aug.  31. 
Buraet^C,  Lieut,  8Ui  N.  I.,  to  visit  the  PresideDcy.— C.  Aug^.  31. 
Baiter,  O.,^  Lient,  ArtiU..  reni.  from  7th  Comp.  6tb  Batt.,  to  1st  Comp.  4 

■—v.  Anr.  3- 
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Brownlow,  H.  B.,  Mr.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magis.  ana  to  the  Coll.  of  Bareflly.— 

C.  Aug.  2. 
Brooke^  G.  P.,  68th  N.  I.,  Ens.,  to  do  doty  with  tiie  59tti  N.  L  At  BamAvOit.^ 

C.  Aug.  3. 
Bartleman,  J.,  Lieut,  44th  N.  I.,  Interp.  and  Quart-Mast,  to  remain  at  the 

Presidency  for  health.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Beresford,  J.,  Lieut,  6th  Extra  N.  L,  to  proceed  on  the  Hirer  for  health^--C. 

Aug.  3. 
Brtdwood,  C,  Ena.,  3d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  rice  Clarice,  deceased.— B.  Asg.  3. 
Bertram V  Alex.  D.,  to  succeed  as  Assist-Surg. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Bowsteid,  Joseph,  Mr.,  to  succeed  as  Assist.-Surg. — B.  Aug.  10. 
BeUji  F»,  Cadet,  prom,  to  be  2d  Lieut  Engineers.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Browne,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  Infan.,  to  take  rank  on  the  augmentation.-»B.  Ailg.  10. 
BlacU^,  O.  W.,  Capt,  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  rice  Stampa,  prom.— B.  Aug.  II. 
Brett,  U.  W.,  Cadet,  posted  to  ArtiU.,  to  rank  as  Lieut— B.  Aug.  16. 
Baker,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  Gren.  Regt— B.  Aug.  16. 
Ball,  J.  C,  Ens.,  iosted  to  lllh  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Browne,  Lewis,  Ens.,  posted  to  dth  N.  I. — B.  Aug.  16. 
Bamett,  John,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  Gren.  N.  I. — B.  Aug.  16. 
Bum,  Wilson,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist-Surg. — B.  Aug.  16. 
Browne,  R.^  Mr.,  (M.D.,)  admitted  Assist-Surg. — B.  Aug.  16* 
Buddo,  D.,  Mr.,  (M  J).,)  admitted  Assist-Surg.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Brooks,  John,  Lieut,  2d  Light  Car.,  to  be  Capt,  ▼.  Rose,  deceaseds— B.  Sept  I. 
Browne,  A.  W.,  Capt,  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Inspector  of  HiU  ForU  in  the  Deccaa^ 

B.  Sept  12. 
BeU,  J.,  Assist-finrg.,  to  be  attached  to  the  Residency  at  Tanjore.— M.  Sept  IS. 
Bishop,  C.  T.  0.,  Lieut-CoL-Com.,  28th  N.  I.,  to  command  Tridiinofoly  tiU  ^ 

arrival  of  Lieut-CoL  Farran. 
Butler,  C,  Lieut,  1st  Europ.  Retirt.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  healths — M.  Oct  5. 
Blackbume,  T.,.EnS.,  posted  to  2d  N.  I.— M.  Oct.  5. 
Brice,  H,  S.,  Assist-Surg.,  posted  to  42d  N.  I.— M.  Sept  27. 
Bullet,  C,  Lieut,  Ist  Europ.  Regt,  to  visit  Presidency  for  health. — M.  Oct  4. 
Buchanan,  J.,  Lieut,  and  Brevet  Capt,  Ist  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Barrack-Mast  atths 

Presidency,  vice  Russell,  prom.— M.  Sept  14. 
Bond,  F.,  Capt,  Artill.,  to  be  Commis.  of  Stores  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Islaadi 

tlce  Brooke,  deceased. — M.  Sept  14. 
Bushby,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  to  be  Register  to  the  Proviu.  Court  for  the  Western  Div^— 

M.  Sept.  14. 
Briggs,  J.,  Lieut,  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  vice  Wilson,  prom.— M.  Sept  7. 
Bevon,  H.  C,  Ens.,  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Briggs,  prom. — M.  Sent  7. 
Baldwin,  J.  T.,  Lieut  ArtilL,  to  be  Adj.  to  3d  batt.,  vice  Bayle,  on  forlongh  la 

Europe. — M.  Aug.  24. 
Bullock,  S.,  Capt,  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Major,  vice  Clubley,  prom. — M.  Aog.  24. 

Cavaye,  W.  Lieut,  2l8t  N.  L,  to  act  as  Dep.-Assist-Quart-Mast-Gen.,  hi  the 

absence  of  Lieut  Bumes. — B.  Sept  19. 
Crucklow,  H.,  Lieut,  to  be  acting  Adj.  to  the  wing  of  the  22d  N.  I.— B.  Attg.  30. 
Casalet,  Capt,  Commis.  Depart,  of  the  Poonah  Troops,  resigned  hia  charge  fhw 

bad  health.— B.  Sept  19. 
Clarke,  O.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Ist  Assist  to  tiie  Resident  at  Delhi,  and  Agent  to  the 

Gov.-Gen.  for  the  Affairs  of  Rajpootana. — C.  Aug.  17. 
aarke,  S.,  Esq.,  to  be  Register  to  the  ZilUh  Court  of  Cl^ittoor.- M.  Aug.  31. 
CotebitKike,  Sir  J.  E.,  Bart,  to  be  Resident  and  Commis.  at  Delhi,  and  Ageat  M 

the  Gov.-Gen.  for  the  Affairs  of  Rajpootana.— C.  Aug.  24. 
Caine,  A.  D.  C,  Capt,  Staff,  on  furlough  on  the  River  for  health.— C  Aag.  24. 
Chilcott,  J.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  10th  to  ^th  Extra  N.  I.,  as  junior  of  his  grade^-^C. 

Aug.  2ft. 
Camegy,  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  60th  N.  I.,  at  Meemt— C.  Aog.  28. 
Ipowpar,  A^  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  the  59th  N.  I.,  at  Bamckpore.— C.  Aug.  0. 
Cotton,  C,  Lieut,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Coin.-in-Chief,  posted  to  Cawnpoft.-^* 

Aug.  28. 
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«dn]Mk.  R.  H.»  ^t-C<»-.  C«nmto..Oen.,  incited  td  C«iniport.-C.  An*.  29. 
Campbdl,  a,  U^,  Horn  ArtUl..  o»  fori,  to  Barol^  fer  he.lth.-C  aS*  S 

duT^bey,  W.,  Capt  Artffl.,  rem.  from  1st  Comp.  3d  B«tt,  to  7thComp.  6llt  B«tt 

^iini^U,  G.,  Lfetit.  ArtUI.,  posted  to  4th  Troop,  3d  Brigade,  HoMe  Artillery.-* 

Clemisbaw,  T.,  AasistSurg.,  to  do  duty  with  the  67th  N.  I.— C.  Auf.  3* 

Christte.  C^,  to  do  dotjr  with  2d  Brinde  Hone  Artillery.— C.  AuV  4. 

CasteU,  J.  Surg.  7lh  Light  Cav..  to  visit  the  Presidency.^.  Aug.  3. 

Curtifl,  C.  J.,  Cadet,  prom*  to  Ens.— B.  Aug.  10. 

Coi^Uble,  G.,  Ucat,  13Ui  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  ▼.  Blackley,  prom.— B.  Au#.  id. 

Cruickshanks,  W.  D.,  Lieut,  17th  N.  1.,  to  be  Capt,  T.Luyken,  ptSm#--B* 

Aug.  10. 
CkrTr,n.C,,Umt,  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Kingston,  deceaaedw— B.  Ang.  \ih 
Cam.  C.C,  Ens.,  posted  to  14th  N.L— B.Aug.  16.  ^ 

CristaH,  J.,  Bus.,  posted  to  8th  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Collier,  C.  F.  M.,  Adm.  Assist  Surg. — B.  Aug.  16. 
CMhhm,  W.  Ueat  ArtUl.,  to  hate  chi^ge  of  the  Ordaatiee  Store  Ve^.^^U^ 

Sept  13* 
Cleather,  T.,  Lieut,  ArtiU.,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  the  OolwudaiKe  batt  dnrititf  tite  ift* 

gence  of  Lieut  White— -B.  Sept  16. 
Crawley,  C,  Capt,  to  be  Brig.  Major  r.  Rose  dec.— B.  Sept  13. 
Caxalet,  W.  Capt,  13th  N.L,  app.  to    the  charge  of  Commjas.  dntiM,    <willl 

troopsproceediag  from  Poonah.— B.  Sept  13. 
OoHbet,  P.,.Capt,  12th  NX,  on  furl  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Sept  21. 
Colbeck,  H.,  Ens.,  4th  N.  I.,  on  furiough  to  Europe  for  healths— M.  Sept.  86,. 
Catton,  F.  C,  Lieut,  Assist  to  the  Superintend.  Engin.in  Malabar  and  C^saara* 

to  be  attached  to  the  force  in  Dooab.— M.  Sept.  25. 
Gde,  R.  M.9  admitted  Assist  Surg.,  and  app.  to  do  doty  at  Fbrt  St  George^— 4M» 

Oct  12. 
Cotton,  E.  G.,  Ens.,  posted  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5« 
Compton,  C.  F.,  Eos.,  posted  to  2l8t  N.L— M.  Oct  5. 
Coxwell,  J.  A.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N  .1.— M.  Oct  6. 
Croft,  2d  Lieut,  posted  to  2d  baU.  ArtUL— M.  Sept  27. 
Clubley,  J.K.,Major,  3d  Light  Car.  to  visit  Neilgherry  Hills  for  healtHw-^M* 

Coffin,  J.  C,  Lieut,  12th  N.I.,  to  be  Fort  Adj.  at  Fort  St  George,  r.  WU«on--* 

M.  Sept  14.  ,   ^         »#  e    .   ,  . 

Chinnery,  U.  C,  Lieut,  4th  N.I..  to  be  Adj.,  r.  Church  dec^M.  Sept,  14. 
Coi,  R.  T.,  LieJt,  12th  N.L,  to  be  Adj.,  v.  Peil.— M.  Sept  l^ 
Clubky,  J.  K,  Major,  2d  L.  Cav.,  to  take  rank,  v.  P»«'''«'»  ^^ ^J^?*.  24. 
Ckridgi,  T.  sT,  «rLie«xt,  34th  C.  L.  1.,  to  be  Captain,T.  Hodgson,  reUred^M. 

Drumroond,  Lieut- Colonel,  InspecUng-Enginecr,  Surat  Division  of  the  army, 
permitted  to  vUit  the  Presidency.— B.  Sept  14.  r^^^'„  n. . 

DifiB,  John,  Lieut  Uth  N.  L,  to  take  charge  of  ^e  Commis.  I>epart.  of  th€ 
Poonah  troops,  v.CazateL—B.  Sept  19.  .    u  «^.     r  a«      « 

Damirfer,  W.,%r..  to  be  Commissioner  in  the  Sunderbmids^C.J^   23. 

Downes,  E.T.,  Assist -Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Penang  .*»t^  fSX^'dTS^'^W-  23. 

Davis,  W.  W., Major,  18th  N.  L,  <>» f« ^^  P"^-^*"^^? SSS^;::^^  ^''^•3l- 

Dawkins,  F.  H.,  Lieut,Aid.de.Camp,  to  the  Com-m-Chief,  posted  to  C^wnpore. 

D^^'^K.'Ueut.,  Extra  Aidenle-Camp,  to  Com.-lii-Chief,  posted  to  Cawto- 
lle'lSi^J^i  ial«IUgi.terof.theZilliJ»Coiirt,FernickAa4^^^^ 
gost2. 
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D'Oyly,  T.,  Lieut,  (Brevet  Capt,)  to  act  as  Adjutant  to  tiie  detKhment,  6tb 

batt  of  ArtUL,  at  Dum-Cum.— C.  August  3. 
Dalsiell,  Lieut,  ArtU.,  appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  Gov.  Gen.— G.  Aug.  3. . 
Pashwood,  F.,  Ist  Lieut,    (Adj.)  to  come  on  the  streogth  of  the  army,  r. . 

Pataon,  prom. — C.  Augst  3. 
BaUnrd,  W.,  Asaiit-Surg.,  to  rejoin  the  5tk  batt.  of  .ArtiIL--C.  Aug.  3. 
Denty,  H.  F.,  Major,  63d  N.  L,  to  visit  the  Presidency. — C.  Aug.  4. 
Drerer,  T.,  AssUt-Surgeon,  (M.  D.,)  rem.  from  53d  to  11th  N.  I.— C.  Ang.  4. 
Down,  J.  S.,  Lieut,   Ist  Grcn.  p^.,   placed  at  disposal  of  Com.-in-Chief.— 

B.  Aug.  9. 
Daridson,  D.  D.,  Lieut,  17th  N.  I.,  placed  at  disposal  of  Coni.-in*  Chid— 

B.  Aug.3. 
Daria,  T.  Lieut,  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  y.  Molesworth,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10^ 
Dickson,  T.,  Lieut  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  ▼.  Roberta,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Dim,  George,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Donaldson,  A.  C,  adm.  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  Sept  6. 
Denton,  the  Rev.  R.  A.,  permitted  to  place  his  serv.  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go- 

remment  of  Fort  Comwallis. — ^M.  Oct  2. 
Erskine,  Mr.,  to  be  jun.  Assist  to  the  Judge,  and  Session  Judge  of  Almedntiggur, 

for  Candeish.— B.  Sept.  1. 
Mm,  J.  G.,  Ens.  69th  N.  1.,  on  fiirL  to  China,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 

health.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Bdudaa,  C  A.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  Aug.  10. 

l^wood,  C.  W.,  Lieut  CoL  Inf.  to  take  rank,  y.  Shuldham,  prem^— B.  Aug.  19. 
Elder,  J.,  Major,  1st  Eur.  regt  to  be  Lieut  Col.  r.  Maw,  prom.-^B.  Aug.  10. 
Eaatwriche,  W.  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  12th  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Edmonds,  Thos.,  Mr.,  Adm.  Cadet,  and  ptom.  to  Ens.— B.  Sept  6. 
EUlen,  A.,  Lieut,  Ist  Eur.  reg.  to  be  Personal  Brigade  M^.  to  the  ofltoer  oom- 

manding  the  Dooab  field  force. — ^B.  Sept  13. 
Ewiag,  J.,  Mi^r,  Ist  N.  L,  to  visit  the  Presidency  for  health.— M.  20. 
Fallon,  D.,  Assist  Surg,  returned  to  duty. — ^B.  Aug.  31. 
Fmch,  the  Hon.  J.,  Lieut  Col.,  (C.  B.)  Military  Sec.  to  Com.  in  Chief,  posted  to 

Cawnpore.r-C.  Aug.  28. 
Fisher,  J.,  Lieut,  IstN.  I.,  to  visit  (^omickpore. — C.  Ang.  3. 
French,  P.  S.,  Lieut,  23d  N.  I.,  to  beQuar.MAS.and  Inter,  v.  Ramsay.— B.  Aug.  17. 
Frederick,  E.,  Lieut-Col.,  returned  to  his  duty. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Frederick,  J.  E.,  Ens.,  18Ui  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Pelly,  dec.— B.  July  29. 
Pearon,  P.,  Major,  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lictit-Col.  v.  Tovey,  retired.— B.  Aug.  XO. 
Fisher,  G.,  Lieut,  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  v.  Reid,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Forster,  J.  T.,  Lieut,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Saunders,  prom. — ^B.  Aug.  10. 
Fawcett,  J.,  Lieut.  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Taylor,  prom.— B.  Aug.  la 
Frederick,  T.  L.,  Ens.  posted  to  25tb  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Fortune,  P.,  Lieut,  26th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  of  tiie  Native  Vet.  Batt— B.  Sept  13. 
Fleming,  H.  S.,  Assist  Surg.,  (M.  D.,)  to  be  permanent  Asdst  and'Hosp.  Store- 
keeper in  the  Garrison  n>rt  George. — M.  Sept  25. 
Farran,  C,  Lieut-Col.  Com.  14th  N.  I.,  to  command  Trichinopoly,  ▼.  l^^hat,  on 

furl.— M.  Oct  2. 
Prnatr,  H.,  sen.  Comet  5th  Cav.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Gaitskell,  invalided.— M.  Aug.  24. 
Furk>ge,  W.  T.,  Ens.,  34th  C  L.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Claridge,  prom.— M.  Aug.  24. 
Grafton,  A.,  Capt>  Surveyor  in  the  Deccan,  services  placed  at  the  ^tispoaal  of  the 

Com.  in-Chief.— B.  Sept  15. 
Green,  Edw.,  Mr.,  Adm.  Cadet  of  Inf.  and  prom,  to  Ens. — ^B.  Aug.  30. 
Graham,  D.,  Ens.,  posted  to  3 Ist  N.  1.,  Neemuch. — C.  Aug.  28. 
Grant,  C,  1st  Lieut  rem.  from  1st  to  3d  tropp  Ist  brigade  Horse  ArtiU. — C. 

Aug.  28. 
Grant,  C.  S.,  Assist  Surg,  posted  to  4th  extra  reg.-*C.  Aug.  3. 
Gaitskell,  Lieut  ArtiL  to  do  duty  with  the  div.  at  Benares. — C.^  Ang«  4. 
Garrett,  W.  T.,  Lieut,  ArtiU^  to  be  Adj.  and  Ouar,  Mas«  to  2d  Batt  v*  D*Oylyw-r 

C.Aug.  4. 
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Oriffitht,  C^  Cut,  37th  N.  T.,  to  visit  the  Presidency.— €.  Auff .  3. 

Gordoo,  T.  R.,  Lieut,  25th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  seirfor  health.— B.  Aug.  9. 

Oarraway,  C„  Lieut-Col.,  Inf.,  to  take  )iink  on  the  augmentation. — ^B.  Aug.  10; 

Gibbon^  J^  Miyor,  5th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  v.  Pierre,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 

Gordon,  W.,  Major,  IJ  th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-CoL  v.  Robertson,  prom. — ^B,  Aug.  10; 

Graham^  J.»  Mf^or,  I2th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  ▼.  Meall,  prom.— B.  Aog.  10. 

Gnnter,  H.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  Eur.  reg.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Gwinnett^  J.,.  Ens.,  posted  to  4th  N.  I.— B.  Aog.  16. 

Goslin,  N.,  Ens.,  posted  to  15th  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

GoodfeUow,  W.  B.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Assist  to  Uie  Superint  Engin.  at  the  Prfti- 

denoyv— B.$eptl2. 
Goodenough,  £.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Inf.  Depot — M.  Oct  5. 
Grants  C,  laeuVCol.,  (C.  B.)  of  his  Majesty's  54th  reg.  to  command  thetroopi 

in  Bda]abar  and  Canora,  v.  M'Bean,  on  furl. — M.  Sept  14. 
Gunthorpe,  J.  H.,  Lieut.,  2d  brig.  Horse  ArtUL  on  furL  to  Musilipatam^  iot 

health— M.  Sept  20. 
Gfaoty  J.  Lieut  5th  Light  Cav.  to  take  rank,  v.  Forster,  res.-^M.  Ang.  24. 

Hopkins,  H^  Lieut,  Ist  Extra  Batt ,  to  be  Adj.  6th  N.  I.  v.  Himter.— B.  Sept  19; 
Huatar,  C.»  Lient,  16th  N.  L,  to  be  Adj.  1st  Extra  Batt  ▼.  Hopkina.*-B; 

Sept  19. 
Hislop,  W.,  Lieut,  to  be  second  Assist  to  the  President  at  Delhi^  and  Agent  to 

the  Go7.-Gen.  for  the  affairs  of  Rajpoota. — C.  Aug.  17. 
Haselwood,  A.  M.,  Mr.,  adm.  Cadet  of  Inf.,  and  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  August  30. 
Hamiltpn,  C.  W.,  Lieut.  Col.,  rem.  from  64th  N.  I.  to  1st  Eur.  reg.— C.  Aug.  25v 
Hunter,  J.,  Mtgor,  58th  N.  I.,  to  remain  at  Presidency  on  account  of  Ihe  state  of 

his  woundr — C.  Aiig.  25. 
Harrington,  T.  L.,  Cadet,  posted  to  6th  Light  Ca^.,  Snltai^re,  Benarea.— C« 

Aug.  28. 
Hamilton,  J.  J.,  Capt,  Assist  Adj.  Gen.  posted  to  Cawnpore.— C.  Ang.  26« 
Hart,  Assist  Surg.,  aj^  to  52d  N.  I.  to  join  the  Wing  at  Ahyab.r^a  Aug.  28. 
Hastings,  W.  C,  Ens.,  rem.  from  53d  to  Slat  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  2. 
Holmes,  G.,  Capt,  7th  N.  I.  on  furl,  to  the  Presidency.— C.  Aug.  2. 
Hay,  J.,  Lieut,  40th  reg.,  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Rebe.— C.  Aug.  4. 
Hewitt,  W.  A.,  Capt.,  5th  N.  I.  to  oe  Major,  v.  Gibbon,  prom.— B.  Aug,  16, 
Hughes.  G,  A.,  Lieut,  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  sea  for  health.r— B.  Ang.  18. 
Hortridge,  S.  H.,  Ens^  posted  to  18th  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Hamilton,  W.,  Comet,  posted  to  1st  Light  Cav.---B.  Aug.  16. 
Hamilton,  W.  A.,  Cornet,  posted  to  2d  Light  Cav.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Hay,  W.  P.,  Comet,  posted  to  3d  Light  Cav.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Haye^  D.,  Ens.,  28th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resign.— M.  Sept  14. 
Humphreys,  S.  J.,  Assist  Surg.,  5th  L.  Car.,  on  furl,  to  Neilgheny  HiUs,  for 

health.— M.  Sept. 
Hitchins,  B.  R.,  Capt,  31st  N.  I.,  to  be  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  of  the  Army,  r.  CaddeU* 

retired. — ^M.  Sept  7. 
Hunter,  G.,  Sen.,  Major,  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  CoL  ▼.  Caddell.  retirad.— M. 

Sept  7. 
Hammond,  P.,  Ist  Lieut  ArtiD.  to  be  Capt  v.  Brooke,  dec. — M.  Sept  14. 
Hill,  J.,  Temp.  Sub.,  Asmst  Com.  Gen.  to  be  Snb.  Assist.  Com.  Gea.T.  M'Leod. 

— M.  Aug.  24. 
Harrington,  W.  D.,  Lieut  7th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Capt  ▼.  Bullock.— M.  Aug.  24. 
Haig,  J.  R.,  Capt,  34th  C.  L.  I.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Hart,  ret— M.  Ang.  24. 
Hochin,  J.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Hudson,  R.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  Gren.  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Hogg,  C.'Rn  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  Eor.  reg.— B.  Ang.  16. 
Holmes,  R.  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  26th  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Hawkins,  A.  S.,  Ens.,  8th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  y,  Sandwith,  prom.— B.  Sept  8. 
Head,  C.   Capt.^  of  H.  M.'s  2  Foot,  to  be  Dep.  Assist  Quar.  Mast  Gen;  to  the 

detach,  procec^ding  on  field  senr.  from  Poonsih.- B.  Sept  13. 
Ha^rart,  C,  Lieut,  1st  Eur.  reg.,  to  act  as  Adj.  during  the  abaenoe  of  Xieot. 

Elder.    B.  Sept  12. 
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HalliweDy  John,  Oif  Rey«,  app.  to  (be  duurge  of  the  BUck  Tewn  Cbapeli    9f|M» 

and  Jail.<*-M.  Oct  2. 
Hillyard,  H.  T^  Ens.,  potted  Inf.  Depot— M.  Oct.  5. 
Howiaon,  J.,  Capt,  6tb  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  with  2d  N.  I.-^.  Oct  3. 

fcaniBgi,  W.  R.,  Mr.»  to  he  Collector  of  Patna.— C.  Aug,  28. 

JohMon,  W.  T.,  Lieut,  26th  N.  I.,  on  furlough,  to  the  Presidenosr  for  htalllu-- 

C.  Aug.  24. 
Johnitone,  6.  H.,  Capt,  26th  N.  I.,  on  furiough,  at  the  Prtaidescy  for  htalth/*' 

C.  Aug.  25. 
Johnson,  W.,  Ena.,  posted  to  fiSth  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  18. 
Jessop,  John,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet,  and  prom,  to  Ens. — B.  Sept  6. 
Jeifriea,  R.,  Major,  6tb  L.  C,  transferred  to  Invalid  EaUb.— M.  Sept  7. 

Rempland,  G.  A.,  Capt,  8th  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  Presidency. — C.  Aug.  2. 
fCcmpc,  R.  R.,  First  Lieut,  Art,  removed  from  4tb  troop,  2nd  Brig,  to  4th  trpoe 

SdBrig.— C.Aug.3. 
King,  Q.Fy  Major,  4tb  Light  Cav.  on  furlouffh.--C.  Aug.  3. 
Keys,  W.,  Lieut,  5th  N.  I.,  placed  at  disp.  of  Commander-in-Chief.— B.  Anf .  9, 
Kingston,  B.,  Capt.,  17th  N.  I.,  to  take  rank  ▼.  Ellis  dec.— B.  Aug.  !•. 
Kennedy,  H.  S.,  sen.,  Ensign,  18th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut  r.  UoUand  ms^-M. 

Aug.  24. 
Lowis,  J.,  Mr.,  to  he  Collect,  of  Patna.— C.  Ang.  23. 
Le  Geyt  P.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Act  Sen.-Assist  to  the  Judge  and  Season  Ja4|e  of 

^Imednuffgnr  and  Candeish.^ — B.  Sept.  1. 
Law,  M.,  Capt.,  Dep.-Com.  of  stores  at  the  Presidency,  to  risit  Poopah.— B« 

Aug.  ir. 
Laurance,  Thomas,  Mr.,  to  succeed  as  Assist-Surg. — B.  Ang.  10. 
Long,  S.,  Capt,  2d  Assist  Com.-Gen.  in  Cutch,  to  yisit  the  PreaideDcy.^B. 

Aug.  10. 
Lodwich,  P.,  Lieut-Col.,  Inf.,  to  take  rank  v.  Hogg,  prom. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Lu^en,  J.  H.  M.,  Capt,  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major  r.  Sykes  prom. — B.  Auff.  19* 
Letghton,  A.,  Capt,  21st  N.  I.,  to  be  Mijor  y.  Noble  prom. — B.  Ang.  10. 
Lang,  W.,  Lieut,  2l8t  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  t.  Leighton  prom. — ^B.  Aqg.  10. 
Lynch,  £.  P.,  Ens.,  post^  to  16th  N.  L— B.  Aug.  16. 
Lush,  C,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  adm.  AssUt-Surg.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Laurence,  C,  Mr.,  M.  D.,  admitted  Assist-Surg. — B.  Aug.  16. 
Lee,  B.  W.,  Lient-CoL,  Uth  N.  |.,  returned  to  duty  Sept  17,  rem.  to  4Sd  N.  L* 

M.  Oct.  5. 
Lowe,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 
Leatham,  J.  G.,  £ns»  rem.  from  Ist  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Sept  28. 
|/ord,  H.  F.y  Lieut,  5th  Light  Cav.  to  take  rank,  y.  Gorton,  dec.— M.  Aug,  24. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  C.  T.,  Bart,  to  be  Provisional  Member  of  the  Sapreme  Conefl  ot 

Fort  William.— C.  Ang.  24. 
Moore,  R.  P.,  Hon.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Superintend,  and  Politieal  AgMH  ^ 

Ajinei«.-^G.  Aug.  17. 
Moore,  J.,  Major,  Artill.,  returned  to  duty. — ^B.  Aug.  28. 
Manoe,  DavU,  Ens.,  2d  N.  I.,  to  he  Lieut  y.  Handy,  dee.— B.  Sept  4. 
lioatgomecip,  £.,  Mr.,  to  be  aen.  Assist  to  the  Judge,  and  Criminal  Jndge  in  tk$ 

Northern  Concan. — B.  Sept  1. 
Mackenzie,  J.,  Capt,  2d  Assist  Hon.  Com.  Stud,  in  charge  of  ^e  Buzan  Dspet, 

on  ftifl.  to  the  Presidency.— <^.  Aug.  31. 
M'Laren,  J.,  Capt  16th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  the  Presidency^  forbeahhw— C.  A^g*M. 
Muston,  £.,  Surgeon,  58th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  the  Presidency. 
Molyneux,  Sub.- Assist  Vet  Surg.,  Ist  Light  Cay.,  to  be  enrolled  on  the  lill  «f 

apothecaries.    C.  Aug.  25. 
Maide,  W.  M.,  Ena.,  poeted  to  7th  N.  I.,  Berhampoie.*^.  Aug.  88. 
Morrison,  IL,  Ens.,  to  do  duty  with  the  44th  N.  1.,  at  Daoea.F-a  Aog.  t4« 
Mundy,  G.  C,  Capt,  Aid-de-camp  to  Com.«in-Chief,  poeCad  lo  CawopovM-C 
.  ▲ug.88. 
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MacdoDald,  Ueut-Col.  (K.  H.)  Adj.  Gen.  of  bis  Mi^ty's  forces  posted  U> 

Cawnpore. — C.  Aug.  28. 
M'Clintosh,  G.  F.,  Lieut.  4th  Light  Cav.,  on  fiirl.  to  the  Presidency ,—C.  Auf .  28. 
MsthewB,  Lieut.  43d  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  with  the  61st  N.  L — C.  Aug.  31. 
Mason,  C.  O.,  Capt.  10th  Light  Cav.  on  furl,  to  Presidency.— C.  Aug.  31. 
M'fiean,  G.,  1st  Lieut  Artill.  rem.  from  4th  troop  3d  brig,  to  the  4th  foot  2d 

bng^-*-€.  Aug.  3. 
Montgomerie,  W.,  Assist  Surg.  Assist  to  the  Medical  Charge  of  the  detach- 
ment of  the  6th  Batt.  Artill.  at  Dum-Dum.*^C.  Augw  3. 
Marten,  Mr.  T.  P.,  to  be  Assist  to  the  Magis.  and  to  the  CoUec.  of  Barf  Wy.— 

C.  Aug.  2. 
M'Mordo,  A.  £.,  Lieut  to  Artil.  as  Interp.  and  Quar.  Mas.  to  th«  33d.  N*  I.-*^. 

Aqg.  3. 
Al0rcfr,  IB.,  Capt  35th  N.  I.,  to  visit  the  Presidency.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Mainwaring,  C  J.,  1st  N.  I.,  to  visit  the  Presidency. — C.  Aug.  3. 
Melville,  P.  M.,  Lieut  7th  regt  placed  at  disp.  of  Com.-in-Chief.-<-B.  Avg*  9. 
Macvish,  Colin,  Assist  Surg,  returned  to  duty. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Miller,  W.  A.,  Lieut.  Madras  Rifle  Corps,  on  furL  to  sea. — ^B.  Aug.  10. 
Morse,  J.,  Lieut  Inf.  to  take  rank,  v.  retired.    B.  Aug.  10. 
Maw,  N.  C,  Lieut-Col.  Inf.  to  take  rank,  v.  Prothtr,  dec.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Meall>  W.,  Lieut-Col.  Inf.  to  take  rank,  v.  Egan,  prom.^B.  Aug.  10. 
M'Keeven,  P.  Capt  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Fearon,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Mofesworth,  J.  T.,  Capt  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  v.  Gordon,  prom/— B-Aog.  )f. 
Macan,  8amuel,  Ens.  posted  to  17th  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
MitcheU,  W.  C,  Ens.  posted  to  13th  N.  1.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Mitchell,  T.,  Lieut,  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Quar.  Mas.  and  Interp.  r.  Sandwitb*  wm. 

—B.  Sept  6. 
Meadows,  A.,  Ens.,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ueut  v.  Doherty,  dec.— B.  Seplvt3. 
Macpheraon,  S.  C,  Ens.,  rem.  from  9th  to  8th  N.  I.— M.  Sept  26, 
Mawdsky,  2d  Lieut,  posted  to  2d  Bat  of  Artil.— M.  Sept  27. 
Maeauley,  C,  Mai.,  and  Col.,  rem.  from  10th  to  52d  N.  I.— M.  Oct  4. 
M'Ciurdy,  E.  A.,  Capt,  27th  N.  1.,  leave  of  absence  enlarged.— M.  Oct  4» 
Montgomery,  H.,  Lient.  Ist  Brig.  Horse  Artil.,  to  viiiit  Nellore. — M.  Oct  4« 
M'Leod,  A.,  Lient  5th  Lt  Cav.,  to  visit  the  Presidency.— M.  Oct.  4. 
Molony,  E.,  Mr.,  to  be  officiating  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  General 

Department— C.  Sept.  20. 
Mackenzie,  H.,  Lieut.  34th  C.  L.  I.,  to  take  v.  Haig,  prom. — M.  Aug.  24. 
M*Keil,  M.,  sen.,  Lieut  Lt  6th  Cav.,  to  be  Capt.  v.  Russell,  prom. — M.  Sept  14. 
Munsey,  T.  A.  A.,  Lieut  Ist  Lt  Cav.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Mulken.--M.  Sept  14. 
M*Lean,  T.,  sen..  Ens.  39th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Warren,  dec.— M.  Sept  14. 
M'Leod,  R.,  Capt.,  Dep.-Assist  Commis.-Gen.,  to  be  A8sbt-Commif.-G«fi.  v. 

ToUork.- M.  Aug.  24. 
Nisbet,  J.,  Assist-Surff.  to  do  du^  with  the  47th  Foot.— C.  Aug.  28. 
Nobis,  G.,  Miy.  21  st  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  v.  Lodwick,  prom. — B.  Aug.  10. 
NetdefoU,  W.  S.,  Ens.,  posted  to  3d  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Nelson,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  21st  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Nicolls,  Sir  J.,  Maj.-Gen.,  (H.  C.  B.)  prom.,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta. — ^M.  Oct  2* 
Nicolay,  T.  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  29th  N.  1.— M,  Oct  5. 
Newmarch,  W.,  Mjy.  7th  Lt  Cav.,  to  Lieut-Col.  v.  Reddell,  prom.— M.  Aug.  24 

Otley,  P.  D.,  Brig.-Maj.,  to  accompany  the  troops  to  Poonah,  and  to  hare  charge 

or  the  Bazar  Dep. — B.  Sept  19. 
OgUvy,  D.,  Lieut.  15th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Barrielly  for  health.— C.  Aug.  28* 
O'Pwyeir,  J.,  Asslst-Surg.,  app.  to  Rungpore,  Lt  Inf.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Oliver,  E.,  Assist-Surg.,  4th  Extra  Regiment,  to  proceed  to  the  Pimldaa^. 

— C.  Aug.  3. 
Oldfield,  C.  J.,  Lieut  4th  Reg.,  to  do  duty  with  2d  Extra  N.  I.,  at  Futtifwir. 

— C.  Ang.  4. 
Ore,  A.,  Lieut  1st  Eur.  Reg.,  rem.,  to  25th  Reg.,  brought  on  the  eCictiTe 

•tftiigfh  ▼.  WatU,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Oatraoi,  T,,  Ueat|  to  ExecatiTe  Eogineer  at  Poonah.— B.  Sept  8« 
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O'CooDor,  H.  E.  C,  Lteut.  32d  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— M.  Sept  19. 
Om,  2d  Lieat,  posted  to  2d  Bat.  Artil.— M.  27. 

Onslow,  W.  C,  sen..  Ens.,  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Baben,  dec^— M.  Sept  14 
Otler,  R.  F.,  Lieut  28th  N.  1.,  to  be  an  Assist-Surveyor  of  the  2d  Clas 
—M.  Sept  14. 

PeUy,  F.,  2d  Lieut  Engineers,  app.  Assist  to  the  Ezecut'Engin.  atPoonah.— B* 

Sept  14. 
Prior,  Lieut,  21st  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Dep.  in  the  ahaenoe  o 

Lieut  Stanton.— B.  Sept  19. 
Pitcher,  Billinghurst,  Mr.,  adnutled  Veterinary  Surgeon. — ^B.  Aug.  30. 
Pearce,  C,  Capt  -22thi^  I.,  to  superintend  the  posting  of  the  young  Cadets.— 

C.  Aug.  28. 
PUry,  R.  B.,  Veterin.  Surg.,  posted  to  1st  Brig,  of  Horse  ArtilL,  at  Cawnpore. 

— €.Aug.3L 
Palsgrave,  J.  H.,  Assist  Surg,  on  furl.,  to  the  Presidency. — C.  Aug.  5. 
Paton,  James,  Ist  Lieut,  rem.  from  2d  Troop  2d  Brig.  Horse  ArtilL  to  the  Iflt 

Comp.  6th  Batt— C.  Aug.  3. 
Page,  H.  £.,  Capt  Staff,  on  leave  for  health.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Pew,  J.,  Capt.  4th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  sea  for  health.— B.  Aug.  3. 
Parr,  Samuel,  Ens.,  22d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Barlow,  deceased. — ^B.  Aug.  10. 
Pierce,  T.,  Lieut  Col.  Inf.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Staunton,  dec — B.  Aug.  10. 
Pmton,  J.  J.,  Lieut  Col.  Inf.,  to  take  rank,  v.  Medford,  dec.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Pulling,  G.  C,  Lieut  2d  Eur.  reg.,  to  be  Capt  v.  Watkins,  prom. — B.  Aug  10.  - 
Person,  E.,  Major  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.  Col.,  r.  Stanley,  prom. — B.  Aug  10. 
Pope,  J.,  Lieut.  17th  N.  L  to  take  rank,  v.  Campbell,  dec.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Phipps,  W.  P.,  Lieut,  22d  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Sept  12. 
PeU,  E.,  Lieut  12th  N.  L,  to  be  Quar.  Mast,  &c.,  r.  Coffin.— M.  Sept  14. 
Palmer,  J..  Capt  5th  L.  Cav.,   on  furl,  to  Neilgherry  hills  for  health.— M. 

Sept  20. 
Penier,  Thos.,  Lieut  and  Adj.  5th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Neilgherry  hills,  for  health. 

— M.  Sept  20. 
Prescott,  R.,  Comet,  posted  to  3d  L.  Cav.,— M.  Oct  5. 
Poole,  Lieut,  5th  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  with  the  23d  rcgt  Light  Inf.— M.  Oct  5. 

Ramsay,  H.  N.„  Lieut  24th  N.  L,  to  act  as  Quart.  Mrst  and  Interp.  to  the  Ist 
Extra  Batt,  in  the  absence  of  Lieut  Woodbum. — ^B.  Sept  19. 

Roe,  T.,  Capt,  to  take  charge  of  the  Assist  Adj.  Geo.  Office,  Guicawan  Subsi- 
diary Force,  in  the  absence  of  Capt  T.  Leighton.— B.  Sept  19. 

Rebe,  Lieut  and  Adj.  35th  N.  1.  to  be  Interp.  and  Quar.  Mast  of  the  58th  N.  L— 
C.  Aujr.  4. 

Ross,  C.  G.,  Lieut  Staff  Aid-de-camp,  to  visit  Lucknow,  for  heaUh.-^ 
C.Aug.  3. 

Ramsay,  £.  P.,  Lieut  23d  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.  v.  Barlow,  dec.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Reynolds,  W.,  Lieut  11  regt,  placed  at  disp.  of  Com.  in  Chief. — B.  Aug.  9.     ^ 

Roberts,  W.  H.  C,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Comet— B.  Aug.  10. 

Robertson,  A.,  Lieut  CoL  Inf.  to  take  rank,  v.  Tovey,  retired.    B.  Aug.  10. 

Ridout,  T.,  Lieut  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  v.  M'Keeven  prom.- B.  Aug.  10. 

Reid,  A.  T.,  Capt  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  r.  Graham  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 

Roberts,  H.  G.,  Capt  13th  N.  1.,  take  rank  in  succession  v.  Clarke  deceased 
— B.  Aug.  10. 

Rawlinson,  W.  E.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  Eur.  Reg.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Renney,  J.  W.,  E.,  posted  to  19th  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Rawley,  G.,  Lieut  2d  Light  Cav.,  on  furlough  to  Europe  for  health.^B.  Sept  8. 

Redmond,  J.  J.,  Ens.,  pcwted  to  9th  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 

Robertson,  C.  M.,  Capt  1 1th  N.  I.,  to  take  charge  of  the  young  officers  pro- 
ceeding to  Bangalore,  Gooty  and  Bellary. — M.  Sept  28. 

Russell,  R.  H.,  Sen.  Capt  6th  Light  Cav.,  to  be  Major  r.  Jeffries  invalided. 
— M.  Oct  5. 

yUddell,  M.y  Lieiit-CoL  Cavalry  to  take  rank^.  GUlefpie  deoeMed.^M.  An;.  24. 
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Stephenson,  R.  T.,  Ens. ,  18di  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut  r.  Willooghby  promoted* 

— B.  Sept  13. 
Stewart,  Asstst-Surg.,  retamed  to  dn^.—B.  Aug.  28. 
Stemns,  S.  J.,  Ens.  2l8t  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  r.  Beck  dec— B.  Aug.  31 . 
Sleeman  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  46th  N.  I.,  Dinapore. — Aug.  28. 
Sterenson,  R.,  Lieut-Col.  Com.  (C.  B.)  Quart-Mast  Gen.,  posted  to  Cawnpore. 

— C.  Aug.  28. 
Sage,  J.  C,  Lieut  4tk  Ext  N.  I.,  furlough  extended.— C.  Aug.  5. 
Suliy,  B.  C,  Assist-Sm^.,  to  do  dutf  with  H.  M's.  59th  l%ot  at  Berhampore* 

— C.  Aug.  3. 
Sotheby,  R  S.,  Capt  ArtilL  rem.  from  7th  Comp.  6th  Batt,  to  3d  Comp.  4th 

Batt— C.  Aug.  3. 
Syltester,  J.,  Assist-Apoth.  at  Dum>Dum,  to  do  duty  at  the  General  Hospital. 

— C.  Aug.  4. 
Smith,  W.  A.,  Lieut  57th  N.  I.,  leare  of  absence  extended.— C.  Aug.  3. 
Sanders,  H.,  2d  Lieut  Artill.,  to  visit  Runagpore. — C.  Aug.  3. 
Smith,  O.,  Assist-Suiv.,  31st  N.  I.,  on  furlough  for  health.— B.  Aug.  21. 
Starke,  R.,  Lieut.  1st  Gren.  Reg.  placed  at  disposal  of  Com.- in-Chief. — ^B.  Aug.  9. 
Stewart,  T.  R.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Sinclair,  J.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Stephenson,  R.  T.  Mr.,  adm.  Cadet  for  Inf.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Stanley,  W.  H.,  Lieut-Col.  Inf.,  to  take  rank  v.  Tucker  deceased.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Sheriff,  J.,  Mi^or,  2d  Eur.  Res.  to  be  Lieut-Col.  v.  Preston  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Stamper,  R.,  Major  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.  v.  Morse  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Stock,  T.,  Ens.,  posted  to  23d  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Saunders,  J.,  Capt  15th  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  r.  Pearson,  prom. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Sykes,  W.  H.  Major,  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut-Col.,  r.  Garraway,  promoted. — B. 

Aug.  10. 
Stuart,  R.  D.  Ens.,  posted  to  14th  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Shaw,  P.,  Ens.,  posted  to  22d  N.  I.— B.  Aug.  16. 

Sandwith,  H.,  Lieut,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt,  v.  Sharp  discharged.— B.  Sept.  8. 
Salmon,  H.  L.  Comet,  2d  Light  Cav.,  to  Lieut,  v.  Brooks  prom. — B.  Sept  8. 
Spratt,  W.  Capt.,  4th  N.  I.,  to  command  the  Nat.  Vet  Batt— B.  Sept  16. 
Stirling,  W.,  Capt  17th  N.  I.,  to  command  2d  extra  Batt,  v.  Spratt- 
Sandys,  J.,  Lieut.,  19th  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— M.  Sept  17. 
Stewart,  W.,  Capt,  2d  Eur.  reg.,  placed  at  the  disposel  of  the  Resident  at  Hydera- 
bad.—M.  Sept.  2. 
Stephenson,  E.  I.,  Comet,  posted  to  1st  Lt  Cav.— M.  Oct  5. 
Stapleton,  J.  H.,  Ens.,  posted  to  2d  N.  L— M.  Oct  5. 
SUck,  E.  Ens.,  posted  to  21st  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 
Sharp,  G.  W.,  Ens.,  posted  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 
Sherard,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 
Seage,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Inf.  Depot— M.  Oct.  5. 
Sibbald,  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  Inf.  Depot— M.  Oct  5. 
Salmon,  H.,  Capt,  14th  N.  I.,  leave  of  absence  enlarged. — M.  Oct  4. 
Steinson,  P.,  Lieut,  18th  N.  I.,  to  visit  the  Presidency.— M.  Oct.  4. 
Swinton,  George,  Mr.,  to  be  OflSciating  Chief  Sec  to  Government — C.  Sept  20. 
Swaine,  T.,  Capt,  49th  N.  I.,  to  be  Postmaster  at  Bangalore,  v.  Wilson,  prom. — 

M.  Sept  14. 
Shirriffs,  A.,  Lieut,  Rifle  Corps,  to  visit  the  Presidency. — M.  Sept  20. 
Sharpe,  T.,  Lieut,  43d  N.  L,  to  visit  the  Presidency.— M.  Sept  20. 
Shaw,  W.  Capt.,  18th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— M.  Sept  7. 
Stokes,  J.  D.,  sen.  Lieut,  4th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  v.  Metcalfe,  invalided.— M.  Aug.  24. 
Sprye,  R.  S.  M.,  sen.  Ens.,  8th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut  v.  Holland,  res.— M.  Aug.  24. 

Tumer,  H.  T.  1st  Lieut,  of  Engineers,  Upp.  Exec.  Engin*  at  Surat  and  Broach. — 

B.  Sept  14. 
Tumer,  T.  M.  B.,  Mr.,  adm.  Cadet  of  Engin.,  and  prom,  to  2d  Lieut. — B.  Aug.  30 
Tierney,  J.,  Lieut.,  doing  duty  with  the  25th  N.  I.  posted  to  the  40th  reg.— C. 

Aug.  24. 
Tumer,  John,  Surgeon,  posted  to  6l8t  N.  I.— C.  Aug.  30. 
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Turner,  C,  Veterio.  Surg^  potted  to  9th  Lt.  Car.  it  C«wiip6re.^-€.  Aar.  31: 
Thomson,  A.  Assist:  Surg.,  Rungpore,  Lt  Inf.,  to  proceed  to  thtt  Preiidnicyw— 
*  C.  Aug.  3. 

Tovey,  I&milton,  Lieut.-Col.,  Bomb.  Estab.,  permitted  to  retire^— B.  Aug.  W. 
Topham,  William,  Cadet,  prom,  to  £n8.*--B.  Aug.  10. 
Taylor,  T.  £.,  Lieut.,  12tb  N.  L,  to  take  rank  r.  SeUwood,  tM .— B.  Aug.  10. 
Taylor,  R.,  Capt,  6th  N.  L,  to  be  Major  y.  Fearon,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Thatcher,  W.,  Ens.,  6th  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  y.  Fawcett,  prom.— B.  Aug.  10. 
Tarlton,  Thomas,  Cadet,  posted  to  ArtiU.,  to  rank  as  Lieut— B.  Aug.  16. 
Tunibull,  J.  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  Oct.  5. 
TremleU,  H.  A.  Ens.  posted  to  43d  N.  I.— M.  Oct.  5. 
Thatcher,  H.  Ens.,  posted  to  Inf.  Depot.— M.  Oct.  5. 

Thomson,  £.  P.,  Esq.,  to  be  Head  Assist,  to  the  Principal  CoUector,  and  A«S«t. 
'    Magistrate  in  Cuddaput. — M.  Sept.  21. 
TuUoch,  A.  Capt.,  Dcp.  in  the  Commits.  Depart*  to  be  Dep.  Com.  Gea.,  r. 

Grant,  dec.— M.  Sept.  14. 
Thomas,  G.  H.,  Lieut.,  7th  Lt.  Cay.,  to  be  Temporary  Sub.-Aatitt.-Commit.- 
Gen.— M.  Sept.  14. 

Unwin,  J:  S.,  Cadet,  posted  to  Artil.,  to  rank  as  Lieut. — B.  Aug.  16. 
Underwood,  J.  J.,  Capt.  Superint.  Engin.  in  the  Southern Diy.»  to  acttt  Superint 
Engin.  at  Dooab.— M.  Sept.  25. 

WUIoughby,  £.  E.  M.,  Lieut,  18th  N.  I.,  to  be  Captain,  y.  Addison  mrafided. 

— B.  Sept  13. 
Woodbum,  A.,  Lieut,  35th  N.  I.,  to  perform  the  duties  of  interpreter  to  the  light 

battalion  at  Poonah.— B.  Sept  19. 
Westbrooke,  P.,  Mr.,  admitted  Cadet  of  infantry,  and  prom,  to  Ensign. — ^B. 

Aug.  30. 
Warden,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  2d  tenior  Assist  to  the  Judge  and  Session  Jadge  of 

Poonah.— B.  Sept  1. 
Ward,  J.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  from  Ist  Eur.  reg.  to  64th  N.  1.^-C.  Aug.  25. 
Wallace,  F.,  Ens.,  posted  to  18th  N.  I.,  Agra.— C.  Aug.  28. 
Welford,  H.  P.  Ens.,  posted  to  67th  N.  I.,  Dinapore.— C.  Aug.  28. 
Windsor,  C,  Ens.,  posted  to  30th  N.  I.,  Cuttack.— C.  Aug.  28. 
Wrottesley,  H.,  Major,  56th  N.  I.,  ftiriough  extended*— C.  Sept  1. 
Willan,  Joe.  Assitt-Surg.,  to  take  care  of  the  Cadets  proceeding  np  0ia  rirer. 

— C.  Aug.  28. 
Woodbum,  J.,  Lieut  and  Ad}.  44th  N.  I.,  on  furknigh  to  the  Pretideney.— C. 

Aug.  31. 
Williamson,  A.  A.,  25th  N.  I.,  to  do  duty  with  the  40th  N.  I.^^.  Aug.  31. 
WaUace,  N.,  Capt,  53d  N.  I.,  on  furlough  to  the  Presidency.— C.  Aug.  2. 
Woodrooffe,  G.  H.,  Capt,  ArtilL,  rem.  from  3d  Corap.  4th  Batt  to  Itt  Com. 

3d  Batt— C.  Aug.  3. 
Watts,  E.  R.,  Lieut,  ArtilL,  rem.  from  1st  Comp.  4th  Batt»  to  14tfi  Coda.  6«h 

Batt— C.  Aug.  3. 
Wade,  Lieut,  ArtilL,  to  do  duW  with  the  Diy.  at  Benares. — C.  Aug.  4. 
Watkins,  H.  S.,  Ens.,  15th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Aug.  3. 
Watkins,  C,  Lieut.,  Bombay  Estab.,  furl,  to  Eur.  prolonged. — ^B.  Aug.  10. 
Whitehill,  C,  Lieut-Col.  Inf.,  to  take  rank  y.  Mayne,  prom. — B.  Aug.  10. 
Watts,  J.,  Capt,  1st  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Mijor,  y.  Elder,  prom.— >B.  Aug.  10. 
Watkins,  C.  W.,  Capt,  2d  Europ.  Regt.,  to  be  Major,  y.  Sheriff,  proai.-«. 

Aug.  10. 
Wood,  H.,  Lieut,  5th  N.  L,  (deoeaaed,)  to  take  rank  v.  Hewitt,  proai.— B. 

Aug.  10. 
Woo^ard,  H.  J.,  Ens.,  posted  to  1st  Europ.  Regt — ^B.  Aug.  16. 
White,  B.,  Mr.,  admitted  Assist.-Surg.— B.  Aug.  16. 
Wahab,  George,  Lieut-Col.-Com.  20th  N.  L,  on  furlough  to  Eaiope  for  baaUh. 

—M.  Sept  25. 
Willesford,  R,  V.,  Ens.,  potted  to  38th  N.  I.— M.  Oct  5. 
Whitty,  J.  C,  Ent.,  posted  to  52d  N.  J.*-M.  Oct  5. 
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WBistkr,  J^  Comet,  etfa  LigM  Csr^  to  be  Lieut,  ^ke  AfNeffl,  pitMUw— M. 

Sept  14. 
Wahab,  G.,  Lieot-CoL-Com.  20tli  N.  I.,  to  the  eommuid  «t  Trichinopolyy  rice 

'flamilton,  on  forlonich.— M.  Sept  14. 
WnsoD,  R.  8.,  Capt,  21st  N.  L,  to  be  Barrack- Maiter,  Tice  RuseO,  prom.— M. 

Sept  14. 
Walker,  W.,  Lieut.,  Ist  Light  Car.,  to  be  Qoar.-Blaet^  laterp.,  and  Poj-Maet, 

yice  Bochaiuni.— M.  Sept  14. 
White,  H.,  Capt,  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Ai8iat-Adi.-0eii.  of  tile  Annr,  r.  HitchiaS^-^ 

M.  Sept  7. 
Wilson,  J^  Senior  Capt  13th  N.  L,  to  be  Mi^,  r.  Himter,  prom.— M.  Sept  14. 
Wood,  H.  W.,  Ens.,  4th  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  r.  Stokes,  prom.— -M.  Aug.  24. 
Watkins,  A.,  Capt,  7th  Light  Car.,  to  be  Major,  t.  Newmarch,  pronu— M. 

Aug.  24. 
Yates,  R.  H.,  Ueat-Col.,  44th  N.  L,  to  visit  the  Presidency  for  health.— Bt 

Oct  4. 

BIRTHS. 

Adam,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Sept  21. 

Arathoon,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Sept.  1. 

Ardngh,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.  R.,  Deputy  Judge  Advocate-General,  of  a  ton,  at 

Kamptee,  July  30. 
Anstey,  the  lady  of  J.  T.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Cocanadah,  Sept  30. 
Adam,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Wm.,  of  a  son,  Calcutta,  Sept  29. 

Barber,  the  lady  of  Assist-Surg.,  of  a  daughter,  near  Plassey,  Ang.  20. 
Buchanan,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  1st  Light  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore,  Sept  4. 
Burnett,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  2d  Eur.  Regt.,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Sept  23. 
Baillie,  the  lady  of  George,  Esq.,  Surg,  to  his  Mijesty  of  Onde,  of  a  son,  at  Luck* 

now,  Sept.  10. 
Bainbridge,  the  lady  of  Joseph,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Ang.  14. 
BUke,  the  Udy  of  Capt  B.,  45th  Regt,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  July  29. 

Clayton,  the  lady  of  Lieat-Snb.-AssiBt-Commis.-Oeneral,  of  a  son,  at  Berham- 

pore,Aug.'26. 
Chase,  the  lady  of  Capt  M.  C,  Commanding  the  Gov.  Body  Guard,  of  a  son,  at 

Madras,  Aug.  26. 
Counsell,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  of  a  son,  at  Cuttack,  Aug.  22. 
Corfield,  the  hidy  of  Lieut  and  Ad|j.  F.  B.,  t>f  a  son,  at  Poomeah,  Ang.  23. 
CUrke,  the  lady  of  L.,  Eso.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  a  son,  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  19. 
Cadell,  the  lady  of  Lieut  George,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madras,  Oct  4. 
Davidson,(the  lady  of  T.  K.,  Eso.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ballygunge,  Aug.  25. 
De  Verane,    the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Sojenpore,   Kishnaghur, 

Aug.  20. 
D'Verinne,  the  lady  of  C,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Calcutta,  Sept  8. 
Dewar,  the  lady  of  James,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  a  son,  at  Bombay,  Sept  9. 

Graeme,  the  lady  of  Lieut  C  H.,  5th  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore^  Ang.  26. 
Golding,  the  lady  of  B.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Jessore,  Sept  7. 
Griffins,  the  lady  of  H.  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Luckeepore,  near  Conmieorally, 
Sept.  8. 

Haslaur,  the  kdy  of  Capt,  85th  N.  1.,  of  a  son,  at  Titohra.— Ang.  20. 

Hobson,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  1st  European  R^.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Belganm.*- 

Sept  16. 
Hamilton,  J.  J.,  Capt,  Assist.  Adj.-Gen.  of  the  army,  of  a  daughter,  at  Garden 

Reach,  Calcutta,.--Sept  26. 
Hackett,  the  lady  of  Lient.-Col.,  of  twin  daughters,  in  camp,  Janlnalu — ^Aog.  15. 
Hawthorne,  the  lady  of  Capt,  Dept^-Assist  A^j.-Gen.,  Dinapom  Dhrii.  of  « 

sou. — C.  Aug.  18. 
Hawes,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq;,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  Sept  12. 
Hay,  the  lady  of  Major  P,  M.,  of  a  son,  at  Chownnghee,  Sept  10, 
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Hardy,  the  lady  of  Lieot-CoL,  Quar.-Mast-Gen.,  of  a  ion,  at  Bombay,  Aug.  6. 
Hiud,  the  lady  of  W.  H.  L.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Kidderpore,  Aug.  9. 
Hughes,  the  lady  of  Capt.  S.,  50th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Mangalore,  S^t  29. 
Hessing,  the  lady  of  J.  A.  Esq.,  of  a  son. — Calcutta,  Sept.  25. 
Houlton,  the  lady  of  Capt  S.,  11th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Dinapore,  Aug.  20. 
Luard,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  16th  Lancers,  of  a  son,  at  Meerut,  July  28. 
Lushington,  the  lady  of  Henry  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Chowringhee.,  Calcutta 

Aug.  24. 
Lee,  the  lady  of  Capt  S.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Calcutta,  Sept  3. 
Lowe,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  Sept  21. 
Lowis,  thelady  of  J.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  of  a  son,  at  Chowringhee,  Sept  26. 
Moore,  the  lady  of  Major   G.,  59th  Reg.,   of  a  daughter,  at  Barrackpore, 

Aug.  20. 
Odell,  the  lady  of  Lieut,  25th  N.  I.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Masulipatam,  Sept  19. 
Pierce,  the  lady  of  Lieut-CoL,  F.  H.,  Horse  ArtiU.  of  a  son,  at  Bombay, 

Aug.  12. 
Povnton,  the  lady  of  Capt  W.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Colabah,  Bombay,  Aug.  9. 
Palmer,  the  lady  of  S.  6.,  Cir.  Senr.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Garden  Reach,  CakutU, 

Sept  19. 
Ripley,  the  lady  of  Lieut  2d  Eur.  reg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Ayra,  Aug.  9. 
Russell,  the  hidy  of  H.  P.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Monghyr,  Aug.  12. 
Rae,  the  lady  of  Lieut  20th  Foot,  of  a  daughter,  at  Poonah,  Sept  5. 
Ray,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Edward,  of  a  son,  Calcutta,  Sept  15. 
Stubbs,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Surat,  Aug.  29. 
Swan,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.,  of  Serampore  College,  of  a  son,  at  Seraiapore, 

Aug.  27. 
Sanderson,  the  lady  of  Capt,  9th  Cav.,  of  a  son,  at  Cawnpore,  Aug.  12. 
Strettell,  the  lady  of  C.  G.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  Calcutta,  Aug.  29. 
Simson,  the  lady  of  W.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  at  Tannah,  Sept  21. 
Saunders,  the  lady  of  J.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Bombay,  Aug.  8. 
Swinhoe,  the  lady  of  T.  B.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Calcutta,  Aug.  12. 
Scott,  the  ladv  of  David,  Esq.,  jun..  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  son,  at  Burdwan,  Aug.  14. 
Smalley,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Nellore,  Oct  8. 
Taylor,  the  lady  of  Lieut  R.  65th  N.  I.,  of  a  son,  at  Barrackpoiv,  Aug.  18. 
Thompson,  the  lady  of  the  late  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  Calcutta,  Aug.  23« 
Thomson,  the  lady  of  G.  P.,  Eaq.,  of  a  daugnter,  at  Comillah,  Aug.  28. 
Trotter,  the  lady  of  E.,  Esq.,  of  a  son,  Calcutta,  Sept  3. 
Turner,  the  lady  of  Capt  Wm.,  Fort  Adj.,  of  Agra,  of  a  daughter,  at  Simkt, 

Aug.  15. 
Wilkinson,  the  lady  of  F.  E.,  Eaq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Mozaffierpore» 

Tirhoot,  Aug.  22. 
Williamson,  the  lady  of  Maj.  3d  Lt  Inf.,  of  a  son,  at  Bangalore,  Aug.  26. 
Wallace,  the  lady  of  Capt  J.,  Post-Master,  Oooab.  div.  of  a  son,  at  Belganm, 

Sept  3. 
Wright,  the  lady  of  Capt  John,  40th  reg.,  of  a  daughter,  M.  July  23. 

MARRIAGES. 
Bruce,  G.  A.,  Capt,  to  Miss  E.  Masters. — Calcutta,  Aug.  29. 
Benson,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  to  Maria,  third  daughter  of  C.  Scott,  Esq.  of 

Trewardresa,  Cornwall,  at  Humerpoor,  Aug.  23. 
Clarke,  H.,  Esq.,  to  Helen  Eliza  Barfoot,  daughter  of  J.  Barfoot,  E^.,  Cal> 

cntta,  Aug.  22. 
Clarke,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  H.  C.  Marine,  to  Miss  E.  F.  Dcs-Cruslais,  at  Chander- 

nagore,  Aug.  12. 
Campbell,  Lieut  K.,  Interp.  and  Quar.  Mas.,  45th  N.  I.,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Read,  at 

Baitool,  Aug.  21. 
Duquat,  P.  L.  M.,  Commis.  Depart.,  to  Miss  Harriett  Masters,  Calcutta,  Aug. 
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HoUand,  Mr.  P.  U.,  to  Margai«t  C,  widow  of  the  Ute  Capt  R.  M.  Owen,  Cal- 
cutta, Aug.  23. 
Laurie,  the  Rev.  Geo.  James,  Mad.  Presid.,  to  Laura  Louisa,  second  daughter  of 

the  late  Sam.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  at  Almora,  Aug.  21. 
Littler,  J.  H.,  Major,  14th  N.  L,  to  Helen  O.  Stewart,  only  daughter  of  Capt  H. 

Stewart,  H.  M.'s  Serv.,  at  Benares,  Calcutta. 
Leicester,  C.  B.,  Esq.,  nephew  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  to  Miss  Leycester,  eldest 

daughter  of  W.  Leicester,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  8. 
Musgrave,  J.  P.,  36th  N.  J.  to  Miss  M.  C.  Stockdale,  only  daughter  of  the  late 

T.  R.  Stockdale,  Esq.,  Madras,  Sept.  3. 
Minchin,  Lieut.  P.,  47th  N.  I.,  to  Emily,  third  daughter  of  John  Griffin,  Esq., 

Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  at  Benares,  Aug.  14. 
Moore,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  of  H.  H.,  Nizam's  service,   to  Sophia  Stewart,  second 

daughter  of  Lieut  Col.  R.  H.  Yates,  of  the  Madras  Estab.,  July  31. 
Meriton,  R.  O.,  Capt,  2  Bom.  Eur.,  Reg.,  to  Margaret  Eliza,  only  daughter  of 

of  P.  Eliot,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  Sept.  24. 
Dratt,  Geo.,  Esq.,  to  Miss  G.  H.  Cumming,  at  Poonah,  Aug.  2. 
Smith,  A.  P.,  Esq.,  to  Josephina,  widow  of  the  late  Alex.  Falconer,  Esq.,  at 

Calcutta,  Sept  25. 
Swinhoe,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  to  Jessey,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  R. 

Trowman,  Esq.,  of  Exeter,  Deron,  at  Madras,  Sept.  14. 
Sage,  Joseph  C,  Esq.  4th  Extra  N.  I.,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the 

late  N.  Raleshohn,  Esq.,  at  Calcutta,  July  27. 
Walker,  M.,  Esq.  16th  Lancers,  eldest  son  of  Rear- Admiral  Walker,  C.  B.,  to 

Fanny  M.  Welch,  eldest  daughter  Thom.  Welch,  Esq.,  Harley  Street,  at  Ma- 

suHpatam,  Oct  8. 

DEATHS. 

Blake,  Benjamin,  youngest  son  of  Capt  B.,  45th  N.  L,  at  Jauloah,  July  13*. 
Baker,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  W.,  Esq.,  of  Walton  le  Soken,  in  Essex,  at 

sea.  May  15. 
Babington,  Jane,  wife  of  John,  Esq.,  Civ.  Senr.,  Madras,  Aug.  9. 
Barlow,  Lieut  and  Adj.  W.  P.,  23d  N.  I.,  at  Asseergurh,  Aug.  3. 
Bishop,  George  Sleigh,  son  of  Lieut  G.  T.,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  6. 
Berk,  J.,  Lieut,  2l8t  N.  I.,  at  Mulligaum,  Aug.  20. 
Cazalet,  W.,  Capt  12th  N.  L,  at  Bombay,  Sept. 
Campbell,  Dugald,  Ens.  2d  Eur.  regt.,  at  Bombay,  Aug.  11. 
Clarke,  W.  C,  Capt.,  6th  Foot,  at  Bombay,  Sept  14. 
Clarkson,  W.  H.,  Lieut  3d  N.  I.,  aged  22,  at  Poonah,  Aug.  2. 
Cecil,  Josiah,  Lieut,  of  the  C.  E.  V.  B.,  at  Vizagapatam,  July  12. 
Doherty,  H.  H.,  Lieut,  18th  N.  1.,  at  Mhow,  Sept  3. 
Dickson,  W.  Lieut.,  Executive  Engin.,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Sir  Alexander  Dickson, 

K.  C.  B.,  aged  23,  at  Chittagong. 
Heldsdinger,  John  H.  V.,  Capt,  a^ed  63,  at  Calcutta,  Sept.  3. 
Hamilton,  J.  J.,  Capt,  Assist- Adj. -Gen.  of  the  Army,  at  Calcutta,  Sept  27. 
Long,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  aged  24  years,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  31. 
Matthew,  Capt,  30th  Foot,  at  Ellichpore,  Aug.  14. 
Paton,  the  lady  of  Charles,  Esq.,  at  Akyab,  Aug.  31. 

Smith,  Conway  William,  son  of  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Civ.  Serv.,  at  Allahabad,  Aug.  12. 
Stuart,  J.  L.,  Lieut-Col.,  of  the  Benpl  Armv,  at  Berhampore,  Sept  3. 
Soonderbut  Smarth,  a  Hindoo  High  Priest  of  Bombay,  at  Bombay,  Aug.  25. 
Sinclair,  John,  Capt,  29th  N.  I.,  Commanding  1st  regt  Pioneers,  in  Camp  near 

Beezwarah,  Aug.  12. 
Stapleton,  S.,  Lieut  Adj.,  52dN.  I.,  at  Chittagong,  Sept.  13. 
Short,  Emily  Jane  Maria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Licut.-Col.  Wm.,  of  the  2d 

Bombay  N.  I.,  acred  one  year  and  ten  months,  at  London,  Jan.  22. 
Tomkyns,  Mr.  Wuliam,  son^  of  Lieut-CoL  J.  Tomkyns,  late  of  Bengal  Artil. 

aged  42  years,  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  27. 
Vansandan,  L.,  Lieut,  68th  N.  I.,  and  second  in  command  of  the  Rungpore  Light 

Infantry,  at  Bishnauth,  Aug.  18. 
Young,  Matthew,  Capty  30th  Foo^  at  Ellichpore,  Aug,  J4. 
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ARRIVALS    FROM    BASTSRN    P0RT8« 


Date. 

1828. 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  26 
Jan.  28 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  12 
Feb.  13 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  15 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  16 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  20 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  25 


Port  of  Airival.       Sbip*8  Name. 


Date. 

1827. 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  28 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
SepL  1 
Sept  1 
Sept  6 
Sept  9 
Sept  12 
Sept  15 
Sept  13 
Sept  15 
Sept  17 
Sept  19 
Sept  24 
Sept  24 
Sept  24 
Sept  26 
Sept  26 
Sept  26 
Sept  27 
Sept  28 
Sept  28 
Sept  28 
Sept  30 


Portsmontli 

Downs      •• 

Dover 

Clyde 

Clyde 

Holyhead  .. 

Portsmouth 

Cowes       .* 

Cowes       •• 

Margate    •  • 

Dover 

Downs 

Downs      •• 

Plymouth  .. 

Portsmouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Dover       •• 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Isle  of  Wight 

Off  the  Lizard 

Cowes       .. 


SirWm.Wallace 
Barbara  • . 

St  Leonard    • . 
Palambam 
Crown  •  • 

Clyde 

Eliza  Jane      • . 
Augusta  •• 

Srramns 
aroelly 
Esther 

Mountaineer  .. 
Thames 
Alfred 

David  Scott    .  • 
Madeline 
Mary 
Isabella 
Sacken 
NUe 

C.  of  Harcourt 
Brozbombury 
Orpheus  •« 


Wilson     .. 
Pearson    •• 
Rutherford 
Nash        •• 
Baird 
Scott 

LiddcU  .. 
Giles 

Johnson  .. 
Dawson  .  • 
Robinson  . . 
Canny 
Warming . . 
Pearson  « . 
Thomhill  •• 
Cochlan  .. 
Laird 

Parker  .« 
Coffin 

Obean  .. 
Harrison  .. 
Fewson  •• 
Duff 


Place  of  Depart    Date. 

1827. 

Bengal  •• 

Cape 

Bengal  •• 
Bombay.. 
Bombay .  • 
Bombay . . 
Mauritius 
Sonrabaya 
Mauritius 


Bengal 
Bombay .  • 
Bombay  •  • 
Bengal  •• 
China  . . 
Bengal  .• 
Bengal  «. 
Cape 

Bengal  •• 
Siam 

Batavia  .  • 
Mauritius 
China  .. 
BaUrin  •• 


Sept  16 
Nov.  15 
Sept  10 
Sept  16 
Oct  11 
Oct  4 
Nov.  6 
Oct  29 
Nov.  5 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  4 
Oct  11 
Sept.  13 
Oct  14 
Sept  10 
Aug.  27 
Dec.  6 
Oct  3 
Nov.  11 
Oct  28 
Nov.  27 
Oct  14 
Oct    29 


ARRIVALS    IN    EASTERN    PORTS. 

Port  of  Arrival.  8bip*8Name.  Commander. 


Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

CalcutU 

China 

China 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

China 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Ceylon 

Calcutta 

CalcutU 

Madras 


Minerva  • . 

Bolton  •  • 

Dublin  • . 

Competitor 

Simpson  • . 

Barossa  . . 

Lord  Hungerford 

Bengal  .  • 

John  Dunn        •  • 

Grecian  .  • 

P.  Char,  of  Wales 

Kingston  .  < 

Welcome 

Claremont 

Eliza 

LadyM<Nagfaten 

Crisis 

Eliza 

Duke  of  Sussex . . 

Pomona  •  • 

Duke  of  Lancasttr 

Tigr^ 

Venilia 

Lady  Rowena     . . 

Albion  .  • 

Lady  of  the  I^tke 

Clfio 


Hurrie        • 
Clarkson     . 
M*Lean       . 
Jackson 
Black 

HutchinsoB. 
Hathome    * 
Atkins 
Hicks 

Smith  : 

Biden 
Bowen 
Buchanan  • 
Honor 
Sutton 
Faith 

IVAbody      . 
Dixon         • 
Whitehead  . 
Hughes 
Hanny 
Sheriffe 
Walmesby  .. 
Russell        • . 
M<Leod       ., 
Nicholls      .. 
Mioro       •! 
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Poft  Of  DepsErt* 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

CoriL 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Clyde 

Clyde 

London 

London 

Liverpo(»l 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Glaasow 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

Google 


Shipping  ttkttlUgeHee, 


m 


Date. 
1827. 
Sept.  30 

FartofAnivaL 

M^DMM. 

CtmaauOm, 

Ports  elDep^t. 

Madm 

Greciaii             •• 

AUan 

London 

Oct.     3 

Calcutta 

Flora 

Bariko       .. 

London 

Oct.    17 

Calcatta 

John  Taylor       .. 
ChUde  Harold    .. 

Atkinson     .. 

Liverpool 

Oct.    17 

Madras 

West 

London 

Oct.    18 

Madras 

Diadem              •  • 

Wilson 

London 

Oct.   27 

Calcutta          • . 

M.  of  Wellington 

Chapmam    .  • 

London 

Oct.   30 

CalcutU          •. 

Cambrea  Castle .  • 

Davey         «, 

London 

Nov.    2 

Mauritius        « • 

Brazilian           « • 

Cotsworth  .. 

London 

Nov.    6 

Mauritius  •      • . 

StrenshaU 

Dunning     • « 

London 

Not.    8 

Mauritius        • . 

AchUles 

London 

Nov.    8 

Mauritius 

Sanburry 

Patterson    «. 

Liverpool 

Nor.  10 

Mauritius 

Dawson              « . 

Dawson 

London 

Nov.  11 

Mauritius       .  • 

Samuel  Brown  .. 

Reed 

London 

re— 

Bengal 

William  Young  . . 

Morrisott    .  • 

Laverpod 

DEPARTURES    FROM    EUROPE. 

Date.1 

1828. 
Jan.  29 

PortofDepaft 

Aiip*BNam«. 

Oommander. 

Desttnatioo.    ] 

Pljrmouth 

General  Harris  .» 

Stanton 

China 

Jan.  29 

Liverpool 

Othello 

M'Leod       .. 

Bengal 

Jan.  29 

Liverpool 

Madras 

Christian    • . 

Bengal 

Jan.   29 

Liverpool 

Alcyone 
WUna 

Mure 

Bombay 

Feb.     1 

Falmouth 

Tayt 

Cape 

Feb.     3 

Cowes             .  • 

Ceres 

Warren 

Bombay 

Feb.     7% 

Downs 

Charles  Jameson 

Christie       .. 

Cape 
Chma 

Feb.     8 

Cowes 

Berwickshire      . . 

Madan 

Feb.     8 

Cowes 

Sir  David  Scott  .. 

MacTaggart 

China 

Feb.     8 

Downs 

Elizabeth 

Grant 

Bengal 

Feb.     8 

Cowes 

KersweU 

Armstrong  . . 

Cape 

Feb.     8 
Feb.     9 

Portsmouth    • . 
Downs 

Hoodoo 
Providence 

l^r   :: 

Padang 
MadTS  Bcng. 

Feb.     9 

Portsmouth    . . 

WillUm  Harris. « 

Beacheroft . . 

Ascension 

Feb.     9 

Portsmouth    . . 

Claudine 

Flinn           . . 

Mad.  &  Beng. 

Feb.   10 

Portsmouth    • . 

General  Palmer  > . 

Truscott      . . 

Madras 

Feb.  10 

Downs 

Marq.  of  Huntly 

Fraser 

China 

Feb.  10 

Downs            . . 

Reliance 

Timius 

Bengal 

Feb.  12 

Cork 

Alexander  OgHvy 

Murray       .. 

Singapore 

Feb.  19 

Portsmouth    . . 

Harlequin 

OMay 

Bombay 

Feb.  21 

Deal 

Abercrombie  Rob. 

Innes 

China 

Feb.  22 

Downs           • . 

Fame 

BnUen 

Mad.  A  B«ng. 

Feb.  23 

Deal 

Thome 

Johnstone  .. 

Bombay 

Feb.  23 

Downs 

Thames 

Brigg 

Bengal 

Feb.  23 

Gravesend 

Hebden 

Fowler        .. 

Bengal 

Feb.  23 

Deal 

Duchess  of  Athol 

Daniel 

China 

Feb.  23 

Deal 

Marquis  Camden 

Larkins 

Bombay 

Feb.  23 

Deal 

Earl  of  Balcarras 

firoughton .  • 

China 

Feb.  23 

Deal 

George  the  Fourth 

Barrow 

China 

General  List  of  Pabsbngers. 

Passbnobrs  Homewards. 

By  the  St,  Leonard,  from  Bengal : — Lieut.-Col.  Fort,  Bengal  Army ;  Capt 
Davison  (late  of  the  Northumbrian)  ;  Lieuts.  Lormer  (left  at  Ascension)  and 
Smith, 45th  reg. ;  Surgeons  Newmarsh  and  M'Rea;  Mr.  Hawkins;  Miss  S. 
Plumb ;  2  servants,  and  4  of  the  crew  of  the  Northumbrian, 

By  the  Marceliy,  from  Bengal : — Capts.  Moore  and  Burt,  14th  Foot  ^  Mr.  J, 
Wilson  i  Mrs.  Crews,  and  Miss  Holyoak. 
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Nash,  and  two  servants. 

By  the  Topaz ^  from  the  Mauritins : — ^Lieut  P.  Fitzgerald,  29th  Foot. 

By  Uie  Sutatit  from  Madras  :  Col.  Hamilton ;  Maj.  Cole ;  Lieuts.  Macgregor, 
MacKeane,  Birch,  and  Hart ;  Mesdames  Thomas  and  Bromhead ;  and  48  inra- 
lids  of  45th  Foot. 

By  the  Mountaineer ^  from  Bombay : — Capt.  Thomas  Haviside. 

By  the  Madeline,  from  the  Mauritius  ^--Capts.  Cochrane,  (from  Calcutta,} 
Parker  (Isle  of  Wight) ;  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Sergeant. 

By  the  Alfred,  from  China : — Mr.  James  Ilberry,  merchant 

By  the  Indian  Chief,  from  Bengal : — ^Lieut.-Col.  J.  Puller ;  Mr.  Jas.  Stewart, 
merchant ;  Master  Fuller  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fuller,  and  two  serranti. 

By  the  Othello  from  Bengal :— Capt  J.  Kennedy ;  Lieut  W.EQis,  Wm.  Earie, 
Bsq.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Buriis ;  Misses  S.  and  A*  Bums,  and  two  servants. 

By  the  Palambam,  from  Bombay ;  Capts.  Frederick  Browne  and  Wm.  Eyre, 
and  Mr.  John  R.  Shower. 

By  the  Thames,  from  Bengal : — ^Lieut.  Sykes,  45th  reg.,  and  Mr.  William 
Brandon. 

By  the  James  Sibbald,  from  Madras  :— Major  Irving,  1st  Mad.  N.I. :  Capts. 
Macdonald  (Royals)  and  Metcalfe  (Mad.  N.  I.) ;  Lieuta.  FothergiU,  (48di  foot,) 
Armstrong,  (30th  foot,)  and  Currie  (9th  Mad.  N.  I.) ;  Ens.  Colebeck,  4th  N.  I. ; 
Dr.  M'Leod ;  Mr.  Tabor;  Messdames  Armstrong  and  Newmarch  and  child ;  Mas- 
ters W.  Lambe  and  Metcalfe,  80  invalids,  9  women,  and  6  children  of  the  30tii 
and  89th  regs. 


To  Correspondents. 


Several  Articles  communicated  from  Bengal  and  Bomhay^^<i 
Letter  from  Madras — an  Article  on  Courts  of  Justice,  from  the  Cape 
"^rand  a  Letter  from  a  Retired  Surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Army  on  the  Medical  Service  of  India — are  unavoidably  deferred  till 
next  month. 

We  have  continued,  in  our  present  Number,  the  plan  of  giving 
tlie  information  reaching  us  from  the  several  Presidencies,  under  the 
respective  heads  of  the  communications  themselves.  The  miner  tn- 
cidents  of  News  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Indian  Papers,  are  so  scanty 
and  unimportant  as  to  be  not  worth  repeating,  especially  as  the  Utile 
so  to  be  obtained  is  now  generally  given  in  the  Papers  of  the  day, 
and  thereby  loses  its  novelty  and  interest.  That,  however,  which 
the  Daily  Papers  do  not  publish,  namely,  the  Civil  and  Military 
Promotions,  Birtlis,  Marriages,  Deatlis,  and  Shipping  Intelligence 
of  India,  will  still  have  its  accustomed  space. 
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A 

jh'bitrm  TvlmAqu  of  the  But  India  Company ;  efforts  making  in  Bengal  to 
reti«ttb^l47. 
•     America^  Spanish,  249. 

4frican  AMQciatum^  and  Ledyard  the  Trareller,  261. 

Algiert,  State  of,  289.  Geographical  Description,  289.  Population,  290. 
Character  of  the  Inhabitants,  291.  History,  ib.  Military  Force,  293.  State  of 
the  Chrlstiaii  CapUTes,  before  and  since  the  Expedition  of  Lord  &Lmouth,  295. 

Appr^kendtd  Danger,  Groundless  Nature  of  the,  of  a  Free  Press  in  India,  360. 

Appeal  to  the  Editor,  Letter  of,  from  an  unknown  Correspondent  at  Bom- 
bay, 569. 

Arrm^tmt  State  of  our  newly  acquired  Territor:^  in,  169. 

B 

Bengtti  Army,  Declining  Attachment  and  Fidelity  of  the,  113. 

AMA#,211,395,593. 

Btngaiy  Geiiera]  Letter  of  News  from,  376,  565. 

BucAaman,  Grant  to  Captain  Thomas,  194. 

C 

Ctmtvrthip  of  the  Press  in  India,  Origin,  History,  and  present  State  of  Che,  65. 
297.  447. 

ColomMm,  |l«coUectiona  of,  in  1812, 120. 

Camatic  Debt,  Debate  at  the  East  India  House  on  the,  203. 

CMi  and  MiUtary  Intelligence,  204,  391,  583. 

Ctgrthe,  The,  to  tds  Harp,  248. 

CoUewe  of  Physicians,  Manifesto  of  the,  266.  Intended  Petition  to  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Inoependent  Physicians,  275. 

Camrt  of  Directort,  A  CaU  to  tha,  365. 

Cvmminte,  Letler  of  Mr.  Babington's  Successor  in  the,  417. 

Cyrenaica,  Recent  Travels  in  the,  494. 

Capture  of  the  Chief  Mate,  of  the  Brig  Meridlaa,  NarratiTe  of  the,  581. 

Central  Jndia^  Reported  New  GoYemmeot  in  Upper  and,  164. 

D 

DimeneioMM  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Cubit,  Determination  of  the,  142. 

Deaths,  211,  395,  593. 

Detpotitmy  279. 

JXtamthmance  of  the  '  Shems  a)  Akhbar,'  a  Native  Newspaper,  175. 

JDebate  at  the  East  India  House,  194.  Grant  to  Captain  Thomas  Buchanan, 
ib.  On  the  Stamp  Regulations  in  Calcutta,  198.  Ob  Imprisonment  for  Debt 
in  India,  201.  On  ^.Svspensktn  from  Office  of  an  Indian  Judge,  202.  On  the 
Burmese  Waiv  i*.    On  the  Native  Languages,  203.    On  the  Camatic  Debt,  ib. 

Drama,  Hie  Chipese,  467. 
.DO^yTrisl  of  Captain,  547^.      . 
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£tut  India.  Company i  CUimtof  Uie»  to  tbe  Right  of  imposing  Taxes  wMiout 
Ltmitsttoa,  1» 

SnikHsimMmt  Lioes  to,  ^ 

JSmigrationt^XMd  the  Esst  indiji  CompMiv's  Monopoly,  129. 

EaM  ImtHa  €kmpa*y*»  ^mat^  pvopoMd  ImproTement  in  Ac,  145. 

BmpeSifum  ftom  India  to  BgH^  Jonrnsl  of  the,  Chap.  I^  135.  Deputure  of 
€kB  ^thor  lor  IndiiH  in  the  Compnny's  Aip,  Cuffndls,  236.  Enoonntar  m 
Fraodi  SqMdroB,  237.  The  Ship  grounds,  on  entering  the  Tagns,  ik,  Arrivnl 
of  the  Convoy  itf  India,  238.  Ohap.  IL,  238.  Aooonnt  of  India,  aS9w  Genial 
jisptet  of  the  Country,^  Geographieal  Featnivs  of  Uindoostaa,  ib.  Increase 
of  the  Eni^h  Power  in  India,  240.  Cansea  of  the  War  with  Ttji^KK)  Saih,  H, 
East  India  Companr,  241.  Affairs  of  its  Government,  ik»  Military  Poiee  of 
India,  242.  D<»eHption  of  the  Sepoys,  243.  Chap.  UI.,  469.  SensatioB  caused 
by  the  French  Expedition  to  Egypt,  469.  The  Britidi  Ooremiaeat  takes 
Measures  to  prerent  its  Success,  470.  Chap.  IV.,  470.  Description  of  Cakntta 
and  Fort  William,  470.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  471.  Pre- 
parations for  a  Secret  Expedition,  475.  Departure,  476.  Island  of  Sanfor»  tfft. 
Chap,  v.,  476.  Description  of  Trincomalee,  477.  Appearance  of  the  Uilaad  of 
C^UMh479«  English  Forces  there,  480.  Colonel  WeUealcy  takes  ooonsaod  of 
the  Exj^ition,  485.  The  Fleet  receives  orders  to  repair  to  Point  de  Galle,  d. 
Emtt,  Letters  from  (be,— Peoang,  281. 

B^hi$t$t9nep  Governor,  the  late  Oovcrpor  Adam,  and  the  Indian  'John 
Bull,' 575. 

F 

Free  Trade  to  the  East,  126. 

Ferguston,  Mr.  Robert  Cutlar,  (firomifie  '  Bengal Hurkaru^*  of  Augutt  \7tk^ 
1827,)  386. 

G 

General  Summary  of  News  from  the  Eastern  World,  160. 
Govemor-Generait  Progress  of  the,  in  his  Tour  through  India,  217. 

H 

Homer,  On  the  Poems  attributed  to,  81. 

I 

Italy,  Travels  In,  by  an  East  Indbm  Home  on  Leave,  No.  I.,  441.  Approadf 
to  Italy  from  Switaeriand,  441.  Sardinia,  442.  Laggo  Maggiore,  •».  finormoos 
Statue,  443.  Austrian  Territorr,  ib,  Como,  ib.  Queen  Caroline,  444.  The 
Iron  Crown,  ib.    Entrance  to  Milan,  445. 

Mrodncthn  of  Trial  by  Jury  and  Abolition  of  Shivery,  by  6ir  Alexander 
*f .  Johnstone,  in  Ceylon,  131. 

J 

Journal  ktpt  at  Bangkok,  333. 

Judgments  of  the  Three  Judtfes  of  the  King's  Court,  at  Calcutta,  on  Regbtcrioj; 
the  Indian  Stamp  Act,  503.  Judgment  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  503.  Judgment  c^ 
Sir  Johi^  Franks,  514.    Judgment  of  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  522. 

Jonmev  across  the  Peninsula  of  India,  from  Madras  to  Bombay,  No.  VL,  97. 
Rajah  of  Courff,  97.  Indian  Hunting,  ib,  Hindoo  Palacca,  ib.  Women,  98. 
Architecture,  99.  Animals,  100.  Night  Travelling,  101.  Burnhtf  Forests,**. 
No.  VII.,  309.  Elephant  Feedmg,  309.  Cheap  Houses,  310.  Cultivation  of 
Pepper,  312.  Caste  of  the  Nayers,  313.  Singular  Customs,  »6.  No.Vm.,4G0. 
Arrival  at  Cananoor,  461.  Society  of  this  Statbn,  ib.  Voyage  to  Calicot  and 
Description  of  that  Phice,  462. 

L 

Laiett  TnteUigmce,  Summary  of  the,  connected  with  the  Eastern  World,  IM. 
Inanrreetion  in  Chinese  Tartary,  164.  Ohaervatic4i  on  the  Expense  of  tiienMUer 
Govemmeats  of  India,  ib.  Departure  of  the  GoTemor-Genetnl  from  tht  HHb. 
on  hia  Retorn  to  the  PMskdeacy,  167.    Advanta^of  eokMiiiaig  India  ^  Britiah 
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SetUer8,<6.  Newly  acquired  Territory  in  Arracan,  169.  Account  of  the  Progresa 
of  the  GoTcmor-Ueneral  in  hia  Tour,  173«  Suppression  o^  all  fotore  Public 
Meetings,  174.  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  India  to  appreciate  tbeVslnaof 
Newspapers,  176.  Absurdity  of  forcing  them  on  their  Acceptance,  ik.  Coarse 
of  Inquiry  relating  to  Asam,  ib.  Information  velative  to  duMt  and  some  of  the 
Northern  States  of  Hindoostan,  178.  Account  of  a  Meeting  in  Calontta,  to  da 
honour  to  the  Memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Uas\^ngs,  180.  Promised  Communi- 
cation of  the  GoTomment  Editor,  on  the  subWct  of  Gwalior  and  its  Affidrs,  182. 
General  News  rehiting  to  Arracan,  Nepal,  Bengal  Club,  Native  Fitpert,  Kabul, 
Mahaaijee  Rnnjeet  Sinh,  and  Gwalior,  1S4.  Account  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Ship 
j0kn,  186.  General  News  from  Singapore»  190.  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting 
held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  18th  of  July,  1827,  ik  Docnnwnt  regarding  soBie 
Religious  Dispute,  put  forth  by  a  Member  of  the  Farsees,  19L 

ImnguM^  ofAsia^  Obserrations  on  the  Claasifieatioii  of  the,  Ml.    Pamily  of , 
the  ScoMtto  Languages,  ib. 

M 

Monument  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  at  Calcutta,  180. 

Marriages,  211.  395.  593.  ^ 

Medical  Reform^  Progress  of,  in  England,  266. 

Mmnif^o  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  266.  Intended  Petition  to  Parliament 
of  tiie  independent  Physicians,  275. 

Madras  Army,  Injustice  to  the,  31)0.  Fees  on  Commissions  thrice  paid,  352. 

Munro,  Character  of  Sir  Thomas,  from  a  Correspondent  on  the  Coast,  381* 

Madras,  General  Letter  of  News  from,  143. 3S2.  556.  559.  564. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  535.  Its  Situation,  ib.  Metallic  Produce,  536.  lu 
Popidation,  540. 

N 

New  Post  and  Settlement  of  Amherst,  on  the  River  of  Martaban,  Advantages 
of  the,  373. 

O 

'  Oriental  Herald,*  To  the  Indian  Correspondents  of  the,  218. 

Oriental  Works,  Plan  for  effecting  Translations  of,  353. 

Oriental  Literature,  Progress  of,  420. 

P 

i'ot<fcHfp/-^uppretsion  of  another  BnHish  Newspaper,'  in  Indim  215. 389. 

Punishment  of  Death,  Inquiry  into  the  Right  or  Justice  of,  42L 

Pompilius,  Numa,  and  Egeria.  Scene, — ^Tbe  African  Forest,  by  Moonlight,  457. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island  Gazette,  Suppression  of  the,  555. 

Poetry — Lines  on  Navarino,  15.  Spanish  Serenade,  32.  For  Ever  Thine,  80. 
Ancient  Song  of  Victory,  96.  Voice  of  Home,  102.  To  a  Lady  Siiying,  119. 
Stanzas,  125.  Morning  Star,  232.  O'Kavanagh,  234.  Lines  addressed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  on  his  visiting  Ireland,  340.  Sonnet  on  the  Death  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  349.  An  Evening  Walk  in  Bengal ;  by  Bishop  Heher, 
.387.  Woman's  Friendship,  419.  Kindred  Minds,  429.  Lines  to  R.  J.  W.  M., 
439.  Memnon,  455.  The  Death-charge  of  Mahonnal,  464.  Junius  Brutus,  4^. 
Sonnet  to  a  Young  Lady,  459.  Bishop  Heber  to  his  Wife,  486.  The  Mis- 
sioner,  493.  The  Snow-drop,  502.  Lines,  addressed  to  a  Young  Lady,  who 
presented  the  Author  with  some  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  534.  Song,  540.  Lines 
written  amongst  the  Jura  Mountains,  Just  after  hearing  of  the  Death  of  Mr. 
Canning,  554. 

Parsee  Document,  Curious,  192. 

R 

Rrforms  in  India,  Suggested  by  Sir  Edward  East,  No.  IL,  17.  Different  Inha- 
bitants of  Calcutu,  17.  Wills,  18.  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  SeparatioD,  19 
Interest  of  Money,  ib.  Caste,  20.  State  of  Infants'  Property  for  Neoeasary 
Subsistence,  21.  Remedy,  22.— PistiCions,  ib.  Natives  of  India,  other  than 
Hindoos  ^  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  23.  6ikeB,24.  Burmhans,  0.  Par- 
sees,  Qunesc,  Ceylonese,  and  Javanese,  ib.     Inheritance  and  Soceeaskm   of 
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Fomigticrs,  settled  here  ic*  be  gforcmcJ  by  Local  Lnws,  iA»  Ar»Usi  25»  Jewi,  **. 
PortuguFse  and  other  ChfiflCiAa*,  of  Native  or  Foreign  Extrncdoii,  iwtd  lidf 
Caste,  25.  Partwjcw,  Arm^nbiiAf  (h.  Half  Ca^tc»,  26.  Conditioii  of  NaliTe 
ChrlitiftJi*,  27.  HttuJoQ  Conrert»t  ^-  Kam  Mobun  Roy,  3*».  Hemedjv  2*1* 
Points  of  Immcdfsti?  NcMSHttv,  30.  Probate  of  Wilb  aoil  Admioitttatitili*  ik* 
Written  CoBtTWte!  for  Trial  by  tUe  Supreme  Court,  31.  Ko.  Ul.  255.  Ot^tm 
Reforins  of  tbe  MofunsU  Liiws,  255.  The  Criminal  Code  ft!rcody  altenNl,  rA- 
SuggcsEed  Rcraedf,  SSti.  Retainiosr  Nativf?  Laws,  257-  Title  of  Tnhmtapoe,  ^. 
Sucei'Simn,  i*.  Marriap^e,  ih,  Xdoption^  258.  Caste,  ih»  llpvenuc,  tk  Ad- 
vantage of  English  Liiw»  over  other  Systems,  lA.  Mode  of  Adfaiubtcriltg  the 
Criminal  Code*  2bB.  IMitiral  Jadkiia  Poliej,  260.  No,  IV.,  l3l.  Second 
Part  of  the  Reform  of  tbe  Mofu^sil  La\f ,  431.  LaogTiflgc,  i*.  Etigliab  Plc«4eri» 
432,  Modea  of  Introducing  EnjBjIisli  Plenders,  #&.  AppdinCment  of  Mofa»»ii 
B«]Tiflters,  Solicitors,  imd  Attorneys,  433.  No  Salaried  to  Birrkteri  and  SoU- 
dtoes  as  jmch,  434.  PiiKirc  OencliLs  from  Change  of  S^itcm,  ii.  BairUU'r*, 
Judges,  and  MagUtratc^,  135.  Solicitors,  and  Attonwf®,  43fi;  Pttiid!t»  Mou* 
le^e,  Interpreter,  and  Peons,  iL  Villitge  Policy  aod  Ciril  Juriadktioni  i*. 
Police,  Barriflter,  and  Colie^-tor,  437*  Reveuue,  {A,  Appeal^  Ke^beftfinf,  ■*. 
Necesalty  of  a  Change  of  System,  438,  Rctainiog  the  Ride  nadcr  BriUdt 
Magistrates^  ib.     Eicteosion  of  System  to  meet  the  Oecasioii,  |5.    Shcrifl",  »A, 

S 

Sumtnary  Commitment^  Doctrine  of,  for  Constructive  Contempt!  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Courts  of  Justice,  No.  lU.,  103 ;  No  IV.,  315 ;  No.  V.,  487. 

Services  of  King's  and  Company's  Troops,  at  the  Siege  of  Bhurtpore,  137. 

*  Shems  alAkMoTt*  a  Native  Newspaper,  Discontinuance  of  the,  175. 

Shipwreck  of  the  John^  on  her  entry  into  the  river  Hooghle^t  184. 

Stamp  Act^  An  Appeal  to  England,  against  the  New,  219. 

Skipping  Inlsiligaioe,  214.  397. 596. 

Stamp  Regulations,  on  the,  in  Calcutta,  198. 

Slavajy  Impolicy  of— East  Indian  Monopoly,  and  West  Indian  Privilege,  34 1 . 
Remarks  on  the  probable  Extension  of  our  Commerce,  348. 

Stephen  BubingUm^  Statue  to  the  Memory  of  the  late,  416. 

Suipentkm  from  Office  of  an  Indian  Judge,  on  the,  202. 

T 

Trial  fly  ^^*  Introduction  of,  and  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by  Sir  Alettodrr 
Johnston,  in  CJevlon,  131. 

Treuip  with  Siam,  Account  of  the,  369. 
Troopty  Medal  to  the,  who  aerred  in  Ava,  545. 

V 
VimUx,  Letters  of,  and  A.  B.,  in  the  '  Bombay  Courier,'  576. 

W 
Hot  in  Greece^  The,  33. 
Ha^  in  the  Punfah^  Account  of  the,  160. 
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